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THE  death  of  Stephen  was  a  favour  of  provi°  a.d.  iis^i 
dence  to  the  people  of  England,  which  faved 
them  from  many  impending  evils.  The  peace  of 
the  kingdom  no  longer  depended  upon  the  fictiti- 
ous union  of  natural  and  irreconcileable  enemies. 
Henry  Plantagenet  was  now  the  unqueftioned  and 
fole  king  of  England.  Whatever  fecret  fchemes 
had  been  formed,  or  might  be  forming,  to  defeat 
his  fuccelTion,  they  were  entirely  overthrown  by 
this  event.  It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  he  v.  Neubri^,^ 
was  befieging  a  caftle  in  Normandy  which  had  re-  i-'-c-a*- 
volted  againft  him,  when  intelligence  came  to  him 
that  Stephen  was  dead.  The  lords  of  his  council 
advifed  hirii  to  haften  to  England,  for  fear  his  ene- 
mies (hould  ufe  die  opportunity  of  his  ab fence  to 
excite  fome  diforders ;  but  he  cooly  replied,  that 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  any  thing,  and  could  not 
be  perfuaded  to  raife  the  fiege,  till  the  caftle  had 
been  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  whigh  it  did 
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in  a  few  days.  Nor  was  his  confidence  vain  :  for 
he  had  eflablifhed  his  power  in  England  on  fach  a 
(olid  foundation,  and  put  the  care  of  his  interefts 
into  fuch  fafe  and  able  hands,  that  his  prefence 
was  not  neceffary  :  and  this  being  the  cafe,  it  was 
certainly  wife  in  hini,  not  to  leave  behind  him  any 
root  of  rebellion.  It  might  indeed  have  been  na- 
tural for  fo  young  a  king  to  be  more  impatient  ta 
put  on  his  royal  robes:  but  the  folidity  of  his 
mind  gave  no  way  to  the  imprefiions  of  vanity,  and 
he  preferred,  upon  all  occafions,  what  was  really 
great  to  the  odentation  of  greatnefs. 
chron.Ncrm.  Having  entirely  pacified  Normandy  he  went  to 
P-  990.  Rouen,  and  conferred  with  his  mother,  who  pru- 
dently agreed  to  remain,  as  before,  in  that  dutchy, 
and  not  go  with  him  to  England  ;  thinking  that 
her  prefence  might  hurt  him  there,  as  fhe  was  not 
beloved  by  the  Englifh  ;  or  feeling,  perhaps,  that 
it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  refide  as  ,  a  fubje<ft 
where  fhe  had  reigned  as  a  queen.  Whatever 
right  fhe  had  to  the  crown,  a  formal  ceilion  of  it, 
in  favour  of  her  fon,  by  any  publick  adt,  was  not 
thought  to  be  neceffary,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
defired  it :  her  acquiefcence  under  what  had  been 
fettled  in  the  treaty  at  Winchefter  being  efteemed 
by  the  nation,  and  even  by  her  own  mofl  zealous 
friends,  a  fu^^icient  releafe  of  the  oaths  they  had 
taken  to  her,  either  in  the  life-time,  of  her  father, 
or  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  And  Henry  himfelf 
might  think,  according  to  the  notions  received  in 
thofe  days,  that  his  title,  in  itfelf,  was  better  than 
hers  ;  as  he  was  the  near  eft  heir  male  to  his  grand- 
father, King  Henry.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  v/as 
no  renunciation  declared  on  her  part,  nor  refigna- 
tion  of  her  claim  in  his  behalf :  but  his  right  of 
fucceflion  was  left  upon  the  foot  of  the  treaty  of 
agreement  betv/een  him  and  Stephen.  This  great 
point  being  adju^led,  he  fummoned  all  the  borons, 
and  prelates  of  Normandy,  to  advife  with  them 

upon 
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u'pan  all  that  was  proper  to  be  done  in  the  prefent 
emergency,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  that  dutchy ;  but  he  feems  to  have  confided  the 
government  of  it  entirely  to  Matilda,  endeavour- 
ing thus  to  make  her  fome  amends  for  giving  him 
no  trouble  in  the  kingdom  of  England  :  and  it 
muft  be  owned  that  fhe  deferved  the  mofl  thank- 
ful acknowledgements,  and  befl:  returns  in  his  pow- 
er, on  that  account.    For  though  it  is  certain,  that, 
if  fhe  had  attempted  to  contend  with  him  for  it, 
fhe  would  not  have  fucceeded,  yet  by  fuch  a  dis- 
pute fhe  would  have  grievoufly  embarrafTed  his 
piety  and  difturbed  his  quiet.    But  all  being  acco- 
modated to  their  mutual  fatisfadion,  Henry,  and 
his  two  brothers,  with  Eleanor,  and  a  moft  fplen-  Gerv.chron. 
did  train  of  nobility,  repaired  to  Barfleur,  at  which 
port  they  intended  to  embark  ;  but  the  winds  be-  ii54-New- 
ing  contrary,  they  were  detained  in  that  town  a  ^afi.ii.c.  r* 
month,  during  all  which  time  no  diforders  happen- 
ed in  England.     The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
(Theobald)  was  eminently  inftrumental  in  thus  pre- 
ferving  the  peace  of  the  realm,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary dihgence,  prudence,  and  firmnefs,  with  v  l  ich 
he  a6led  at  the  head  of  a  regency,  or  council  of 
{late,  that  had  the  care  of  the  government  till  Hen- 
ry fhould  come  over  :  but  it  was  pri:xipally  owing 
to  the  affedion  of  the  pub  he,  which  the  king  had 
acquired,  and  to  the  dread  of  his  povrer  which 
awed  the  moft  fadious  fpirits.     Neverthelefs  he 
was  uneafy  at  fo  long  a  delay ;  and  the  very  firft 
moment  that  the  change  of  the  wind  would  allow 
him  to  fail,  he  put  out  to  fea  in  fuch  weather,  that 
his  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  he  v/as  himfelf  in  fome 
danger  of  being  fhipwrecked  ;  but  the  ftorm  abat- 
ing, he  landed  in  the  New  Foreft,  not  far  from 
Hurft  caftie,  on  the  feventh  of  December  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  four,  about  fix  weeks  a.d.  115^ 
iafter  the  death  of  Stephen. 

Upon  the  king's  arrival  at  Winchefter,  the  nobles, 
B  2,  th« 
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the  prelates,  and  gentry  of  England  crowded  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him,  not  only  as 
their  fovereign,  but  as  their  deliverer.  His  journey 
from  thence  to  London  feemed  to  be  a  continued 
triumphal  proceflion ;  and  that  city  itfelf,  which 
had  been  always  the  mofl  devoted  to  Stephen,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  higheft  marks  of  afFe'^tion. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember, he  and  his  queen  w^ere  crowned  in  Weft- 
minfler  abbey  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
without  any  fuch  capitulation  having  been  offered 
to  him,  as  had  been  made  with  his  predeceffor,  or 
any  terms  but  the  ufual  oath  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  fufficient  to  bind  the  confcience 
of  a  good  prince  ;  and  recent  experience  had  taught 
the  nation,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  reftrain 
a  bad  one  by  any  other  form  that  could  be  devifed^ 
Nor  was  it  confiftent  with  reafon  or  good  polic)',, 
to  fufFer  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  be  limited  by 
conditions  ;  and  declarations  to  be  inferted  into 
thofe  oaths,  that  they  fhould  not  be  binding,  unlefs 
fuch  conditions  were  duly  kept ;  as  Stephen  had 
allowed  in  the  homage  and  fealty,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  bifhops  and  from  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucefter,  Indeed,  a  diflblution  of  all  obligations 
on  the  part  of  t^^  fubjecl,  by  the  fovereign's  break- 
ing thofe  in  which  the  relation  between  them  con- 
fifts,  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  feudal  alle- 
giance ;  nay,  I  might  fay,  of  all  government  and 
lawful  fubjedlion :  but  to  fet  out  with  a  fuppofition 
that  fach  an  odious  cafe  will  exift,  and  make  an  ex- 
preis  provifion  for  it,  is  what  the  wifefl  free  ftates 
have  judicioufly  avoided.  Henry  therefore  would 
not  admit  of  any  fuch  exprefiions  in  the  oaths  taken 
to  him ;  but  brought  them  back  to  the  ufual  form. 
Nor  did  he  diftinguifh  the  clergy^  in  any  refpedl, 
from  his  lay  fubjeds,  by  favours  conferred  on  them^ 
as  a  body  of  men  who  had  interefts  feparate  from 
thofe  of  the  community.    He  would  not  encourage 
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fadion  in  any ;  much  lefs  in  them,  who  ought  to 
be  the  furtheft  removed  from  that  evil,  and  who, 
in  the  late  reign,  had  been  carried  by  it  fb  far  out 
of  the  bounds  of  their  facred  functions,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  whole  ftate,  and  greatly  to  the  dif- 
honour  of  religion  itfelf.  How  much  his  predecef- 
for  had  injured  the  commonwealth,  and  weakened 
the  civil  power,  by  the  conceflions  made  to  the 
church  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  well  un- 
derftood,  and  avoided  ev^ry  thing  which  might 
feem  to  lay  him  under  obligations  of  fo  dangerous 
a  nature.  Neither  did  he  deign  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  as  Stephen  had  done,  for  a  confirmation  cf 
his  title  ;  not  having  any  need  of  fuch  a  fupport, 
and  being  fenfible  that  Rome  would  avail  herfelf  of  it 
againft  the  independence  and  dignity  of  his  crown. 
The  much  ftronger  pillars,  on  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  throne,  were  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  love  of  his  people.  To  gain  that  love, 
he  did  not  ftoop  to  the  arts  of  low  popularity :  he 
neither  debafed  the  majefby  of  his  crown,  nor  ex- 
haufted  its  treafures  ;  he  did  not  relax  the  vigour 
of  government,  nor  plunge  the  nation  into  any  ex- 
ccfles  of  riot  or  luxury  ;  but  dealt  impartial  juftice 
to  all  his  fubjeds,  and  let  none  be  deprived  of  hi6 
royal  goodnefs.  The  narrow  and  iniquitous  fpirit 
of  party  did  not  confine  the  benignity  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  the  integrity,  greatnefs,  and  candour  of 
his  mind,  within  its  own  limits.  He  faw  that  to 
raife  again  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  it  was  necef- 
fary  firft  to  reftore  concord  and  union  among  his 
people,  to  allay  all  heats,  to  quiet  all  fears,  and  to 
exftinguifh  all  memory  of  their  former  divifions. 
This  he  was  able  to  effe6l  becaufe  no  falfe  princi* 
pies  or  notions  of  government  ftood  in  his  way,  by 
the  obftinacy  of  which  a  reconciliation  of  parties 
might  be  obftruded.  His  title  was  now  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged  ;  and  all  attachment  to  the  houfe 
of  Bk)is  feemed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  grave  of 
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King  Stephen.    He  therefore  thought  it  equally  un- 
juft,  and  unv/ife,  to  keep  his  refentments  ftiil  alive. 
The  condud  he  held  was  fuch,  as  fatisfied  thofe, 
who  had  moft  violently  oppofed  his  mother,  or  him- 
felf,  in  the  late  civil  war,  that,  by  their  concur- 
rence in  the  treaty  of  Winchefter,  they  had  obtain- 
ed his  forgivenefs,  and  might,  by  their  future  loy^ 
alty,  alpire  to  the  higheft  degree  of  his  favour. 
Thus  he  happily  prevented  the  rage  of.  defpair 
from  difturbing  his  government,  and  healed  thofe 
wounds,  which  a  lets  gentle  treatment,  and  a  lefs 
fkilful  hand,  would  ha\'e  rendered  incurable.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  in  forgetting  injuries  he  did  not  forget 
fervices    but  eminently  diftinguifhed  and  reward- 
ed the  zeal  of  thofe  friends,  who  had  been  the  moft 
faithful  and  able  fupports  of  his  party. 
Gerv.chron.     goon  after  his  coronation  he  met  his  great  coun- 
i**i55^.°Neu- cil,  and  advifed  with  them  concerning  the  ftate  of 
brig.  1.  ii.  c.  Yils  kingdom.     The  refult  of  their  deliberations 
^*  ^'  ^*      was  the  inftant  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Winchef- 
ter, in  thofe  parts  which  his  predeceftbr  had  left 
unperformed,  beginning  firft  with  that  capital  ar- 
ticle, the  fending  away  the  foreign  troops.    It  was 
not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  thefe  mercena- 
ries thought  of  leaving  the  kingdom.    They  had 
long  been  accuftomed  to  riot  on  the  fpoils  of  it, 
and  many  of  their  officers  had  acquired  great  efta- 
bliftiments  there,  particularly  their  general,  Willi- 
&  ca'tl-^dc?'^^  of  Ipres  ;  to  whom  the  earldom  of  Kent  had 
in  Kent.     bccH  givcH  by  Stephen,  with  all  the  wealth  that 
the  bounty  of  a  moft  prodigal  monarch  could  be- 
ftow  on  a  favourit,e,  who  knew  no  fcruples  in  obey- 
ing the  will  of  his  mafter,  nor  any  moderation  in 
enriching  himfelf    Others  had  been  rewarded,  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  with  liberal  grants,  which 
the  wafte  of  the  royal  demefne,  or  the  confifcations 
of  the  adverfe  party,  had  largely  fupplied.  To 
part  with  all  thefe  em.oluments,  to  give  up  the  re- 
ipom.pence  of  fo  m^any  crimes,  appeared  to  them 

very 
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very  hard;  and  they  would  willingly  have  preveni 
ed  it  by  ftill  greater  crimes,  if  it  had  been  in  their 
power.  But  they  could  find  no  competitor  to  fet 
up  againft  Henry  "William  of  Blois,  Stephen's  fon, 
being  too  young,  and  too  weak,  in  all  r^fpeds,  to 
undertake  fo  perilous  an  enterprize ;  and  no  other 
nobleman  having  pretenfions,  or  power,  or  difcon- 
tent  enough  to  engage  with  them,  in  any  attemipt 
againft  the  king,  or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,  this  formidable  bo- 
^y  of  veteran  forces,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  ter- 
ror of  the  people  of  England,  began  to  fear  for 
themfelves,  deprived,  as  they  were,  of  all  fupport, 
and  expofed  to  the  refentments  of  an  injured,  in- 
fulted,  and  high-fpirited  nation.     The  divifions 
that  had  weakened  it  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
the  protection  of  the.  crown,    which  was  never 
withdrawn  from  them,  had  been  their  fecurity; 
but  they  could  not  be  able  now,  with  the  royal 
power  againft  them,  to  withftand  the  united  ftrength 
of  the  whole  kingdom.    One  hope  remained,  viz. 
that  Henry  himfelf  might  accept  of  their  fervices, 
and  (as  his  predecellbr  had  done)  make  them  the 
inftruments  of  arbitrary  power.    Examples  are  fre- 
quent of  princes  having  recourfe  to  thofe  meafures 
of  government,  as  uieful  and  neceflary,  whidi 
they  had  complained  of,  as  national  grievances,  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  throne.    William  of  Ipres, 
who  had  been  long  experienced  in  affairs,  and  was 
too  wicked  to  believe  that  any  man  could  be  vir- 
tuous, might  therefore  imagine,  that  Henry  would 
think  differently,  when  king  of  England,  from 
what  he  had  profeft,  at  the  head  of  the  publick, 
in  oppofition  to  Stephen.     But  that  prince  was 
well  convinced,  that,  to  be  a  great  king,  he  muft 
continue  at  the  head  of  the  publick,  and  not  de- 
grade himfelf  into  the  captain  of  a  band  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries.     He  therefore  determined  to  v.  NewWii 
execute  the  refolutions  of  parliament  againft  thele  ^"P""^- 
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men,  and  ilTued  a  proclamation  commanding  them 
all  to  leave  the  realm,  on  pain  of  death,  before  a 
certain  day,  appointed  in  the  edi(5t.  When  that 
day  came,  not  one  foreign  foldier  was  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom :  All  were  vanifhed  in  an  inftant, 
like  evil  phantom.s  of  the  night,  at  the  rifing  of 
See  Du^daie  the  fun  I  Their  general  himfelf  had  gone  with  them, 
diljpofTeffed  of  his  earldom  and  other  honours  in 
Bfitao.  England,  the  lofs  of  which  he  bewailed  with  tears 
•  of  rage  ;  and,  not  able  to  bear  this  change  of  for- 
tune, forfook  the  world,  and  became  a  monk  at 
Laon  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  very  penitent,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  two. 
crerv.chroo.  The  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  liberty 
fiVs"  New-  repofe,  feemed  to  be  reftored  by  this  ad:,  and 
i>rig.  ut  fu-  by  the  proceedings  of  Henry  in  another  affair  of 
a  like  nature,  the  deflroying  the  caftles  which  Ste- 
phen had  kept  undemolifhed,  againft  the  faith  he 
had  given.  All  thofe  that  had  been  ere(5ted  in  the 
late  reign  were  now  burnt,  or  levelled  to  the  ground  ; 
except  a  few,  that,  from  their  fituation,  were  judg- 
ed to  be  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
Whilft  Henry  was  in  the  north,  employed  in  per- 
forming this  falutary  work,  William  de  Peverel,  a 
great  northern  baron,  who  (as  1  have  related  in  the 
preceding  book)  was  accufed  of  having  poifoned 
the  earl  of  Chefter,  confcious  of  his  guilt  and 
dreading  the  ro^^al  vengeance  impending  upon  him, 
retired  to  a  convent,  as  a  flronger  afylum  than  any 
of  his  caftles  :  But  v/hen  the  king  approached  to 
his  fanduary,  armed  with  all  the  majefty  and  ter- 
rors of  juftice,  he  durft  not  truft  even  to  that ; 
but  fled  out  of  the  realm.  He  was  immediately 
outlawed,  and  his  lands  were  feized,  as  forfeited 
to  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  revenged  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Chefter,  and  convinced  other  offenders, 
who  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  had  apprehended 
no  punifhment  for  the  moft  heinous  crimes,  that  it 
was  his  refolution  they  fhould  not  be  fafe  even  uii~ 
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der  the  hood  of  a  monk,  nor  within  the  protedion 
of  the  ahar  itfelf. 

But  in  his  next  undertaking  he  found  greater 
difficuhies.    Stephen's  extravagance  and  the  infati- 
able  dennands  of  his  fadtion  had  induced  him  to 
ahenate  fo  much  of  the  ancient  demefne  of  the 
crown,  that  the  remaining  eftate  was  not  fufficient 
to  maintain  the  royal  dignity.    Some  royal  cities, 
and  forts  of  great  importance,  had  been  alfo  grant- 
ed away,  which  could  not  be  fuffered  to  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  to  whom  they  had  been 
been  given,    without  confiderably  impairing  the 
ftrength  of  the  crown,  and  no  lefs  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.    Policy  and  law  concurred 
in  demanding  thefe  conceflions  back  again.    The  vi^.sirRoh. 
ancient  demefne  of  the  crown  was  held  to  be  facred,  p^.Jjiu^^^"' 
and,  like  the  lands  of  the  church,  lb  inalienable,  see  aiio Fle- 
as that  no  length  of  time  could  give  a  right  of  pre-  5.'etBraaon 
fcription  to  any  other  polleflbrs,  even  by  virtue  of'-^'-c-s* 
grants  from  the  crown,  againft  the  claim  of  fuc- 
ceeding  princes.    But  all  thefe  alienations  were  of 
no  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  refumption  of  them  was  free 
from  thofe  difficulties,  and  infuperable  objedions,- 
that  muft  neceffarily  attend  the  refuming  of  grant^ 
tranfmitted  down  through  feveral  generations. 

For  thefe  reafons  it  had  been  agreed  by  a  fepa- 
rate  and  fecret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Winchefter, 
that  whatever  lands,  or  pofieilions,  had  belonged 
to  the  crown,  at  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Firfl, 
fhould  now  be  reflored  to  it ;  except  thofe  that 
Stephen  had  granted  to  William  his  fon,  or  had  be- 
llowed on  the  church.  The  latter  exception  was, 
doubtlefs,  owing  to  the  governing  influence  of  the 
biiliop  of  Winchefter  in  that  treaty.  Nor  durfl 
the  temporal  barons,  however  di (fat isfied,  complain 
of  a  partiality,  v.hich  was  fandified  by  the  names 
of  piety  and  religion.  Among  the  refumable  grants 
there  were  fome  of  Matilda.    For  the  tco,  ading 
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as  fovereign,  had  followed  the  example  fet  her  by 
Stephen,  in  giving  away  certain  parts. of  the  eftate 
of  the  crown,  to  reward  her  adherents.  And 
much  had  been  ufurped  by  the  barons  of  both  par- 
ties, without  any  warrant  but  the  licence  of  the 
times,  or  pretences  that  could  not  be  juftified, 
when  they  were  legally  examined  :  fo  that  no  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Winchefler  was  either  more 
jufl,  or  more  necellary,  than  that,  which  ftipulated 
a  refumption  of  all  thefe  alienations.  Neverthelefs 
it  had  been  abfolutely  negleded  by  Stephen,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  as  he  had  not  fulfilled 
the  other  articles  of  that  treaty,  relating  to  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  all  the  foreign  troops  and  the  demolition 
of  cafliles,  becaufe  he  fought  to  maintain  a  faction 
attached  to  himfelf,  and  was  unwilling  to  withdraw 
his  favours  from  perfons,  whofe  afliftance  he  defired. 
Nothing  elfe  can  account  for  fo  indigent  a  prince 
having  been  fo  remifs  in  this  point.    But  Henry, 
who  refolved  to  extinguifh  all  factions,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  court  his  nobles  at  the  expence  of  his 
crown,  as  he  m.eant  to  afk  nothing  of  them  incon- 
fiflent  with  their  duty,  faw  the  affair  in  other  lights. 
He  knew  indeed  that  a  refump.tion  would  raife  much 
difcontent  in  thofe  affecled  by  it,  who  were  many 
and  powerful :  but  he  chofe  to  ftand  their  ill  hu- 
mour, with  reafon  and  law  on  his  fide,  rather  than 
to  remain  a  needy  king,  or  relieve  his  neceflities  by 
oppreiTmg  his  people.    Nor  was  he  difpleafed  to 
lelTen  by  this  means  that  exorbitant  wealth,  which 
rendered  fome  of  his  fubjeds  the  rivals  of  his  own 
greatnefs,  and  was  as  likely  to  make  them  rebels,  as 
Gerv  chren.  ^^7  ^efentment,  this  meafure  could  excite.  He 
fub.  ann.     therefore  fummoned  a  parliament,  wherein  alm.oft 
Wilf'uCc.      his  nobles  were  prefent,  and  having  properly 
3j  4.     laid  before  them  the  wants  of  the  crown,  the  loffes 
it  had  fuflfered,  the  illegality  of  the  grants,  and  the 
urgent  necelTity  of  a  fpeedy  refumption,  obtained 
tlieir  concurrence  to  it,  and  proceeded  to  put  it  in 

immediate 
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immediate  execution.     The  fpirit  of  fadion  was 
To  much  overawed  by  the  vigour  of  his  government, 
that  he  met  with  lefs  oppofiticn  than  he  had  reafon 
to  expert.    Very  near  all  that  had  been  granted  to 
laymen,  or  ufurped  by  them,  in  any  manner,  from 
the  royal  demefne,  was  fur  rendered  to  him.,  v/ith- 
out  blocdfhed,  after  a  little  delay,  and  fom.e  inef- 
fedual  marks  of  reludance  in  a  few  of  the  great- 
eft  barons.    The  earl  of  Albemiarle,  W'hom  Ste- 
phen had  m.ade  earl  of  Yorkfnire,  and  who  had 
ruled  that  province  with  more  auf  crity  than  his 
mafter  himfelf,  could  ill  brook  the  being  compelled 
to  reftore  to  the  crown  all  he  had  gained  from  die 
weaknefs  of  it  in  the  late  reign.    His  connexions 
were  powerful,  his  credit  and  inter  eft  very  high 
and  extenfive.    Nor  had  any  other  nobleman  ftrong- 
cr  caftles,  or  vaflals  more  warlike.    But  great  as 
he  was,  he  found,  that  he  now  had  a  fovereign, 
who  was  greater  than  he,  and  would  equally  reign 
in  every  part  of  his  kingdom.    Henry  palTed  the  ^-  A^t^orcs 
Humber,  and  coming  upon  him  while  he  was  deli-  fup. 
berating,  brought  him,  by  the  terror  that  his  pre- 
lence  infpired,  to  a  quiet  fubrnJllion,  and  entire 
reftitution  of  all  his  grants,  particularly,  of  Scar- 
borough caftle,  w4iich  he  had  rendered  one  of  the 
fineft  and  ftrongeft  in  England.    While  riiis  noble- 
man had  been  meditating  a  revolt  in  the  north,  his 
ccufm  german,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  adling  in  con- 
cert with  him,  had  alfo  determined  to  maintain  his 
own  title  to  the  royal  cafiles  of  Clebury,  Wig- 
more,  and  Bridgenorth,  whichi  being  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  where  he  had  great  power, 
he  hoped  to  defend  them  againft  all  the  force  of  the 
king,  with  the  aliiftance  of  his  northern  confede- 
rate, and  of  the  young  earl  of  Hertford,  fon  to  the 
famous  Milo,  whom  he  had  excited  to  join  with 
them  in  this  rebellion.    That  lord  was  much  of- 
fended, that  the  fon  of  Matilda  fhould  refame  from 
him  thofe  grants,  with  which  fhe  had  recompenfed 

the 
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the  fervices  of  his  father  •  fervices  unqueflionably 
great  and  meritorious.    He  thought  it  very  unjuft, 
that  no  difference  fhould  be  made  between  the  gra- 
tuities which  an  ufurpef  had  given  to  the  king's 
enemies,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  faction,  and 
the  rewards  which  the  king's  mother  had  befbowed 
upon  one,  who,  next  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  had 
been  the  chief  fupport  of  her  party.    This  rea- 
foning  appeared  very  fpecious ;  but  it  was  impofli- 
ble  for  Henry  to  pay  any  regard  to  it,  without  o- 
verturning  the  whole  fyflem  on  which  he  proceeded. 
The  caufe  alTigned  for  thefe  refumptions  was  not  a 
defed  in  the  title  of  the  grantor,  (for  on  that  foot 
it  is  apparent  that  Stephen  himfelf  could  not  have 
agreed  to  it)  nor  any  unworthinefs  in  thofe  who  had 
received  fuch  favours  from  that  prince,  but  the 
neceflity  of  recovering  the  jufl  and  infeparable 
rights  of  the  crown.    To  have  made  a  diftindion 
between  the  grants  of  Matilda  and  Stephen  would 
have  done  that  which  the  king  was  moil  careful  to 
avoid ;  it  would  have  revived  the  former  animofities, 
and  carried  an  appearance  of  his  ading  from  mo- 
tives, not  of  royal  oeconomy  and  publick  expedi- 
ency, but  party-revenge:  whereas,  by  this  equal 
and  impartial  proceeding,  he  left  the  adherents  of 
Stephen  no  caufe  to  complain,  or  apprehend  any  ill- 
ufage  from  him,  in  other  refpeds,  on  account  of 
their  pad  condutl.    And  undoubtedly,  if  all  dif- 
trufts  of  that  nature  had  not  been  entirely  removed 
by  his  prudence  and  candour,  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion could  not  have  long  continued.    The  earl  of 
Hereford,  therefore,  had  not,  in  reality,  fufficient 
grounds  for  his  quarrel :  but  heated  by  youth  and 
the  infligations  of  Mortimer  he  fecretly  left  the 
court,  with  a  refolution  to  defend  the  tower  of 
Gloucefter,  and  the  caftle  of  Hereford,  againft 
Henry's  claim.    As  he  was  allied  by  his  mother  to 
the  Welch,  and  had  great  eftates  in  Wales,  he  pro- 
cured fome  troops  from  that  nation  ^  and  flattered 

himfelf 
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liimfelf  that,  by  ading  in  conjundion  with  Morti- 
mer, he  fhould  be  able  to  engage  the  whole  ftrength 
of  the  marches,  and  counties  adjacent  to  them,  in 
the  fupport  of  his  caufe.    This  infurredion  might 
indeed  have  proved  very  troublefome  and  dangerous 
to  the  kingdom,  efpecially  if  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle had,  according  to  his  promife,  taken  up  arms 
in  the  north.  But  Gilbert  Foliot,  bilbop  of  Hereford, 
a  wife  and  virtuous  prelate,   went  to  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  whofe  kinfman  he  was,  and  fo  wrought 
upon  him,  by  the  force  of  his  exhortations  and  argu- 
ments, that  he  perfuaded  him  to  flop  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,   and  give  up  the  two  caftles. 
Henry  not  only  pardoned,  but  refliored  him  to  fa- 
vour, remembering  his  father's  merit,  and  knov/ing 
there  was  fomething  fo  hard  inhis  cafe,  that  it  might 
reafonably  excufe  fuch  a  fally  of  palTion,  in  a  young 
man,  who  had  an  hereditary  greatnefs  of  fpirit. 
Thus  was  this  ftrong  confederacy  broken :  but 
Mortimer,  though  abandoned  by  both  his  friends, 
would  not  lay  down  his  arms.    Henry,  incenfed  at 
his  obftinacy,  led  a  great  army  againfh  him,  with 
which,  having  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  he  at 
once  aifaulted  the  three  cafhles  of  Clebury,  Wig- 
more,  and  Bridgenorth  ;  and  though  it  was  expeded 
that  each  of  them  would  (land  a  long  fiege,  they 
were  all  furrendered  to  him  in  a  Ibort  time.    Before  v.  Raduipb^ 
that  of  Bridorenorth,  which  was  defended  by  Mor-  S"/"' 
timer,  he  commanded  in  perfon,  and  expofed  him-  fcript.  Bib. 
felf  to  fo  much  danger,  that  he  would  have  been  p^^^  ".'ax- 
flain,  if  a  faithful  valTal  had  not  preferred  his  life  to  1.  f-  33  fu^. 
his  own.    For  while  he  was  bufied  in  giving  orders 
too  near  the  wall,  Hubert  de  St.  Clare,  conftable,  or 
governour,  of  Colchefter  caftle,  who  flood  by  his 
fide,  feeing  an  arrow  aimed  at  him  by  one  of  Mor- 
timer's archers,  ftepped  before  him,  and  received 
it  in  his  own  breaft.    The  wound  was  mortal  :  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  mafter,  recommending 
his  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  an  infant,  to  the 
care  of  that  prince.    It  is  hard  to  fay  which  moft 

deferves 
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deferves  admiration,  a  fubje^t  who  died  to  fave  his 
king,  or  a  king  v/hofe  perfonal  virtues  could  render 
his  (afety  fo  dear  to  a  fubjed,  whom  he  had  not 
obliged  by  any  extraordinary  favours !  The  daugh- 
ter of  Hubert  was  educated  by  Henry,  with  all  the 
affection  that  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  her  father, 
and  when  fhe  had  attained  to  maturity  was  honou- 
rably married  to  William  de  Longueville,  a  noble- 
man of  great  difliindlion,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
the  name  of  St.  Clare,  which  Henry  defired  to  per- 
petuate. 

Mortimer,  being  confbrained  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion,  expelled  no  mercy  from  an  exafperated 
fovereign,  whofe  power  he  alone  had  prefumed  to 
defy.  His  fierce  and  haughty  fpirit  now^  funk,  and 
bov/ed  itfelf  to  humble  fupplications.  Henry  was 
fatisHed,  forgave  him  his  revolt,  and  left  him  in 
free  poffeiTion  of  all  his  honours  and  eftates,  except 
thofe  only  that  belonged  to  the  crown. 

Thus  w^as  concluded  this  important  and  arduous 
bufmefs,  in  the  profecution  v/hereof  the  king  adorned 
the  beo-inninn;  of  his  reisn  v/ith  the  mofb  illuftrious 
proofs  of  tv/o  ro3^al  virtues,  by  the  happy  union  of 
which  the  honour,  the  peace,  and  the  profperity  of 
a  government  are  chiefly  fupported,  great  firmnefs 
and  great  clemency.  The  undertaking,  mofi:  cer- 
tainly, v/as  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  even  to 
the  mightiefl  monarch  ;  but  befides  the  perfonal 
qualities  which  enabled  Henry  to  a6l  fuccefsfully  in 
it,  he  was  afiifted  by  the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  with  this  on  the  fide  of  government,  no  ftrength 
of  private  interefl  ever  was  an  overmatch  for  the 
power  of  the  crown  fteadily  and  wifely  adminif-- 
tered. 

The  prefent  quiet  of  the  kingdom  being  now  well 
fecured,  it  v;as  proper  to  extend  the  care  of  the 
.  legifla'fure  to  future  times.    Henry  therefore  called 
Gerr.chron.  ^  parliament  to  meet  him  at  WaUingford,  foon  af- 
u  .nn.n^s      £^^gj.^  \^      year  clcven  hundred  and  fifty  five, 

which 
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which  fettled  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  after  his 
deceafe,  upon  his  eldeft  fon  WiUiani,  who  was  then 
but  three  years  old  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of 
WiUiam  (which  happened  foon  afterwards)  upon 
Prince  Henry,  a  fecond  fon,  born  to  him  at  London 
in  the  month  of  March  this  year.  Oaths  of  fealty 
were  accordingly  taken  to  both;  and  we  may  unde- 
niably infer  from  this,  as  well  as  m^any  other  fads, 
that  no  right  of  birth,  how  indifputable  foever,  was 
thought,  in  thofe  days,  a  fufficient  title  to  convey 
the  fucceifion,  without  a  parliamentary  acknow- 
ledgement of  it,  followed  and  confirmed  by  feudal 
engagements.  For,  if  the  crown  had  then  defcen- 
ded  of  courfe  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king,  it  would 
not  have  been  neceflary  to  fummon  a  parliament  on 
this  account.  Henry  indeed  found  no  difficulty  to 
obtain  their  confent.  The  Normans  and  Englifh 
were  equally  defirous  to  fix  their  monarchy  in  the 
family  of  a  well-beloved  prince,  who  fprung  from 
the  kings  of  both  nations.  The  faction  of  Stephen, 
if  it  ftill  exifted,  was  filent.  Henry's  refpedable 
and  popular  government,  his  juftice,  his  modera- 
tion, and  the  great  kindnefs  with  which  he  treated 
them,  when  it  could  not  pofllbly  be  imputed  to  any 
weaknefsor  fear,  took  from  them  the  inclination,  as 
well  as  the  ability,  of  oppofmg  his  will. 

In  this  great  flow  of  profperity,  when  all  difficul- 
ties gave  way  to  his  power  and  fortune,  if  he  had 
defired  to  alTume  a  defpotick  authority,  he,  proba- 
bly, might  have  fucceeded.  For,  there  is  no  time 
of  greater  danger  to  liberty,  than  the  firfb  calm, 
that  fucceeds  to  a  long  continuance  of  inteftine  com- 
motions. Befides  a  general  dread  in  the  body  of 
the  people  of  lofnig  again  their  newly-recovered 
tranquillity,  there  is  ufually,  in  fuch  a  feafon,  a 
conteft  between  the  two  parties,  which  fhall  outgo 
the  other  in  flattering,  and  making  court  to  the 
prince  ;  and  thofe  are  mofl:  fervile,  who  think  they 
have  moft  to  fear,  or  leaft  to  hope,  from  their  paft 

behaviour. 
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behaviour.  Henry  might  have  availed  himfelf  of 
thefedifpofitions,  as  other  kings  have  done  in  a  Hke 
fituation  :  but  he  faw  further,  and  judged  better, 
than  thofe  who  take  fuch  advantages  to  encreafe 
their  power.  He  well  underftood  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  capable,  perhaps,  of  fubmitting  to  abfolute 
monarchy,  in  the  firfb  violent  and  thoughtlefs  emo- 
tions of  love  or  fear,  but  always  incapable  of  endu- 
ring it  long.  And  even  fuppofmg  he  could  break 
the  vigour  of  their  fpirit,  and  tame  it  to  fervitude^ 
he  knev/  that  the  mafler  of  a  people  fo  debafed  and 
dejeded  mull  neceflarily  himfelf  be  funk  by  their 
vilenefs,  and  could  not  be  a  great  king.  Thefe  re- 
flexions concurring  with  a  generous  fenfe  of  virtue, 
which  appears  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind, 
he  readily  determined  by  what  policy  he  fhould  go- 
vern this  kingdom.  In  another  parliament,  held  at 
London  foon  after  this  time,  or  rather  in  the  fame, 
adjourned  to  that  city,  he  gr^mted  to  his  people  a 

stethe      charter  of  liberties^  confirming  that  of  his  grandfa- 

rheAppeo-  tlier,  King  Henry  the  Firft. 

Thus,  by  the  magnanimity  of  this  excellent 
prince,  was  the  whole  flate  of  England,  w^hich  had 
fuifered  alike  by  tyranny  and  by  faction,  completely 
re-eftablifhed  in  thofe  legal  rights,  that  v/ere  the 
proper  fences  to  guard  it  from  both  thofe  evils.  It 
was  not  indeed  fo  well  fee ured,  either  from  the  one, 
or  the  other,  as  it  is  by  the  wifdom  of  our 
prefent  conftitution :  but,  from  the  mixture  of 
Saxon  cufboms,  which  mitigated  and  tempered  the 
Norman  inftitutions,  it  was  thebeft  feudal  govern- 
ment fabfifting,  at  that  time,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Nor  was  Henry  content  with  having  only  reftored 
good  laws  to  his  people.  He  did  more  ;  he  enforced 
the  good  execution  of  thofe  laws.  This  w-as  a  talk 
of  no  fmall  difficulty,  and  which  required  the  acti- 
vity, the  fpirit,  the  refolution,  and  that  fervour  of 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick,  with  which  his 

mind 
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mind  was  endued.    The  ^nanners  of  the  nation  were 
to  be  changed.    During  the  reign  of  his  predecef- 
for  the  law  had  been  an  empty  nam.e.    Even  where 
violence  did  not  abfolutely  controui  it,  the  partiality 
of  party  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times  corrupted 
the  whole  admmifliration  of  juflice.    Appeals  to 
the  crown,  the  conftitutional  and  necelTary  reflburce 
of  the  people  againil  the  too  frequent  injuftice  of 
the  nobles,  had  loft  their  force.    The  king  had  not 
pov/er  to  give  the  fui tors  the  relief  they  demanded. 
Matilda's  friends  denied  his  authority,  and  againft 
his  own  adherents  he  durft  not  exert  it,  left  it  Ihould 
provoke  them  to  leave  him.    Nor  were  the  lives  of 
his  fubjeits  more  fecure  than  their  properties.  The 
fword  of  every  ruffian  was  ftronger  than  that  of  the 
magiflirate,  and  the  moll  notorious  criminals  found,- 
not  only  proted^ion,  but  reward  and  advancement, 
if  to  their  private  enormities  they  joined  a  remorfe- 
lefs  and  daring  alacrity  in  carrying  on  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.    Upon  the  agreement  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  two  contending  fadions  fome  check  was  gi- 
ven to  thefe  diforders  :  hut  the  habits  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  had  gained  too  much  fbrength  to  be  quickly 
overcome.    Henry  applied  his  utm.oft  endeavours  v.  Neubrig, 
to  fubdue  them,  and  to  accomplifh  the  heroical  work  'j)"^."^.^ 
of  reftoring  the  purity  and  vigour  of  juflice,  and  ann.  1154. 
fettling  good  order,  good  morals,  and  good  difci-  ^I'^^^l'' 
pline  again  in  his  kingdom.    He  attended  perfonally  > '  \5  Petri 
at  the  judgement  of  all  greater  caufes  in  his  own  fpif^Ve.  ad 
court,  and  made  frequent  progrelTes  into  the  feveral  Gu^ai'*-'^-^ 
counties,  that  he  might  the  better  difcover  and  re-  nornii?.  in*' 
medy  all  abufes  in  the  rural  jurifdidions,  or  in  the  Appeadice. 
behaviour  of  the  judges  vvhom  he  fen t  thither,  as 
his  delegates,  to  adminifler  juflice.    He  did       v.  Petmm  . 
(fays  a  writer,  to  whom  he  was  perfonally  and  inti-  fjp^"'^'''^ 
mately  known)  fitfiill  in  his  palace^  as  mofi  other  kings 
do^  but  going  over  the  provinces  explored  the  anions  of 
all  his  Juhje^s^  chiefly  judging  thofe  whorn  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  judges  of  others.    A  conflant  fenfe  of  the 
Vol,  II  G  fuper^ 
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fuperintendance  of  the  royal  authority  was  thus 
kept  up  in  the  minds  of  his  people  and  the  power 
of  the  crown,  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  defpife 
or  hate,  was  made  both  refpedable  and  amiable  to 
them :  the  intermediate  powers,  eftablifhed  by  the 
fyftem  of  the  feudal  conftitution,  were  duly  con- 
trouled  ;  and  the  diforder  attending  the  abufe  of 
thofe  powers  in  the  feveral  parts  of  that  fyftem  was 
prevented.  The  meaneft  peafant,  who  fued  for  juf- 
tice  againft  the  higheft  nobleman,  was  favourably- 
heard,  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  fpeedy  redrefs 
of  his  wrongs.  Robbers  and  freebooters  were  put 
to  death  without  mercy  ;  and  every  otlier  breach  of 
the  peace  was  corredted  by  exemplary  punifhments  ; 
fo  that  even  die  moft  profligate  were  awed  and  re>- 
ftrained.  Publick  fecurity  being  reftored  by  this 
necelTary  rigour,  and  by  the  continued  activity,  vi- 
gilance, and  lirmnefs  of  the  fovereign,  in  fuppref- 
fmg  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  produce  inteftine 
troubles,  the  farmer,  and  the  hufbandman,  the 
merchant,  and  the  manufacturer,  returned  to  their 
occupations  ;  the  towns  and  villages  were  repeo- 
pled  ;  agriculture  and  commerce  revived  and  flou- 
rillied,  virtue  and  religion  were  encouraged  and 
promoted.  Such  were  the  confequences  of  Henry's 
beneficent  government ;  and  thus  he  obtained  the 
highefl:  glory  a  king  can  obtain,  that  of  having  re- 
formed a  depraved  and  corrupted  ftate  ! 

In  thefe  affairs  he  was  ferved  ably  (and  to  chufe 
able  fervants  is  the  moft  neceffary  part  of  royal 
wifdom)  by  thofe  he  entrufted  with  the  minifcry. 
They  were  all  perfons  whom  approved  and  eminent 
merit  recommended  to  his  favour.  Robert  de  Bel- 
lomontearl  of  Leiceflier  was  grand  jufticiary,  apofl 
Bot  ufually  filled,  in  that  age,  by  a  layman  ^  or  at 
leafl  not  by  a  layman,  without  fome  prelate  being 
joined  in  commiilion  with  him :  but  Henry,  who  ■ 
faw  the  clergy  too  powerful,  did  not  think  it  advife- 
able  to  ftrengthen  them  ftill  more,  by  fuch  an  addi- 
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rion  of  power  as  that  office  gave  ;  defiring  rather  to 
make  the  authority  of  it  a  curb  to  that  of  the 
church.  He  therefore  joined  two  laymen  in  the 
commilTion,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Richard  de 
Lucy.  The  former  was  a  perfon  of  great  prudence, 
and  yet  of  a  refolute  fpirit,  very  proper  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  ftate  againft  the  attempts  of  the 
clergy  and  the  pope  ;  which  he  v^as  the  better  ena- 
bled to  perform,  becaufe  his  known  piety  and  the 
regularity  of  his  life  fet  him  above  the  imputation 
of  irreligion,  ufually  thrown  in  that  age  upon  any 
of  the  laity  who  dared  to  refift  the  ufurpaiions  of 
Rome. 

His  coilegue  was  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
rank,  and  one  who  had  diftinguilTied  himfelf  as  a 
foldier,  but  joined  to  his  valour,  and  military  abili- 
ties, the  knowledge  of  a  lawyer  and  talents  of  a 
l\i4tefman.  In  chufing  him  to  fhare  this  office  Hen- 
ry gave  a  new  proof  of  his  not  being  influenced  by 
the  fpirit  of  party,  and  of  having  entirely  banifhed 
thofe  reientments,  which  a  narrow  mind,  or  a  bad 
heart,  would  have  retained  and  indulged.  For 
Richard  de  Lucy  had  been  highly  in  favour  with 
Stephen,  nor  had  he  ever  betrayed  him  or  deferted 
his  fervice.  A  little  before  the  agreement  of  that 
king  with  Henry  we  find  him  in  arms  againft  the 
latter- :  and  by  an  article  of  that  treaty  the  tower  of 
London  and  Wir.dfor  caftle  v/ere  put  into  his  cufto- 
d)  •  v/h'C'-  inuft  have  been  done  at  the  defire  of 
Stephen,  becaufe  it  appears  that  he  gave  no  fecuri- 
ties  for  his  fidelity  to  him  in  that  truft :  whereas  he 
was  obliged  to  give  liis  fon  to  Henry,  as  a  hoftage 
for  the  delivery  of  thofe  forts  to  that  prince  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  But  it  is  probable  tliat  Henry 
approved  the  choice  made  by  Stephen,  from  the  re- 
putation of  integrity  v/hich  Richard  de  Lucv  had 
gained :  and  that  character,  with  the  abilities  he 
foon  difcovered  in  him  on  a  nearer  acquaintance, 
was  now  die  caufe  of  his  advancement  to  this  high 
C  2  dignity. 
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dignity.  His  condud  in  it  juftified  the  prudence  of 
Henry.  He  was  one  of  the  faithfulleft  and  beft 
iervants  that  any  prince  ever  employed,  ufeful  in 
all  bufinefs,  and  as  fit  to  command  an  army,  as  to 
prefide  in  a  court  of  judicature,  or  a  council  of 
ftate. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  treated  by 
the  king  with  great  regard,  and  had  a  principal 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  government,  which 
he  deferved  by  the  fervices  he  had  done  that  prince 
in  affairs  of  the  highefl  importance,  and  by  the  cor- 
dial affedion  which  he  bore  to  his  perfon.    He  was 
a  man  whom  experience  and  knowledge  of  bufmefs 
had  made  a  minifter  of  ftate  rather  than  genius  5 
having  parts  good  enough  to  be  efleemed,  and  not 
great  enough  to  be  feared,  by  his  mafter.  Yet,  had  he 
been  of  an  enterprifmg  temper,  he  would  have  given 
trouble  to  government  :  for  whatever  he  undertook 
he  purfued  with  an  obflinate  and  undaunted  refolution ; 
as  Stephen  found  to  his  cofi:  on  fome  occafions.  But 
being  now  grown  old  and  weary  of  fadion,  as  well 
as  difmclined  to  any  quarrel  with  a  fovereign  whom 
he  loved,  he  tried  to  keep  the  church  and  ftate  as 
quiet  as  he  could ;  which  w^as  all  that  Henry  de- 
fired,  till,  by  a  continual  and  infupportable  encreafe 
of  the  evils  arifing  from  the  unwarranted  preten- 
fions  of  the  clergy,  he  was  compelled,  for  the  fake 
of  civil  fociety,  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  thofe 
abufes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  primate,  Thomas 
Becket  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  chancellor.  This 
man,  the  moft  extraordinary  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  from  the  fingularity  of  his  charader  (to  which 
there  are  few  parallels  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind) 
deferving  the  notice  of  all  ages,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventeen.  His 
father  and  anceftors  (as  he  fays  himfelf  in  one  of  his 
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epiftles)  were  citizens  there,  who  had  lived  contentedly  ^^3' 

'  ^  ,        /  ,  7    ■      r  n  ■  ■  7  I.  I.  Bruxeil. 

and  quietly  among  their  jellow  citizens^  and  were  not  edition. 
the  loweft  among  them.    It  feems  that  his  education 
was  intended  to  qualify  him  for  the  church.    We  ^  . 
are  told,  that,  during  his  childhood,  his  father  put  five  H  doria 
him  to  fchool  in  Merton  abbey ;  and,  when  he  had  [J-'y-t^et" 
attained  to  manhood,  fent  him  to  finifh  his  fludies  proc.  s.Tho- 
at  Paris.    After  fome  time,  he  returned  from  thence  'u^^.tT'' 
to  London,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Port-  ^dit.  Pari?, 
greve's  office  there,  and  then  introduced  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  finding  him  a  youth  of 
uncommon  parts,  and  being  captivated  with  his 
graceful  and  winning  addrefs,  gave  him  the  livings 
of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  and  Otteford  in  Kent,  and  ob-  Qaadriiogus. 
tained  for  him  two  prebends  in  the  cathedrals  of 
London  and  Lincoln.    Thefe  benefices  he,  proba-  fuaT.'de^*"" 
bly,  held  by  the  pope's  difpenfation  ;  (for  he  was  Thenbaido 
yet  only  in  deacon's  orders)  and  defiring  to  qualify  ' 
himfelf  for  greater  preferments  prevailed  on  his  pa- 
tron to  fend  him  to  Bologna,  the  mofl  famous  uni- 
verfity  then  in  the  world,  efpecially  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws,  which  of  all  fciences  was 
mofb  likely  to  procure  his  advancemicnt,  either  in 
the  church,  or  the  ftate.   After  refiding  there  a  year, 
he  went  to  Auxerre  in  Burgundy,  where  thofe  laws  vit.  etpmc. 
were  alfo  taught ;  and  returned  into  England  no  Thoma, 
mean  proficient  in  them,  but  with  ftil!  fuperior  ta- ^"^'** 
ients  for  negociation;  which  the  archbifhop  difco- 
vering,  he  difpatched  him  foon  afterwards  as  his 
agent  to  the  pope,  on  a  point  he  thought  of  great 
moment,  namely,  to  get  the  legantine  power  re- 
ftored  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.    This  commifTion 
was  performed  with  fuch  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  that 
the  archbifhop  entrufted  to  him  all  his  moft  fecret  in- 
trigues with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly  a 
matter  of  the  higheft  importance  to  England,  the  cerv  m  fu- 
foliciting  from  the  pope  thofe  prohibitory  letters  a-p^a. 
gainft  the  crowning  of  prince  Euftace,  by  which 
that  defign  was  defeated.    There  was  great  diffi- 
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culty  in  concluding  this  bufinefs  :  for,  though  Eu- 
genius  the  Third,  who  then  held  the  pontificate, 
had  quarrelled  with  Stephen,  yet  as  the  election  of 
that  monarch  had  been  ratified  by  the  papal  autho- 
rity, it  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  honour  of  Rome, 
that  he  fhould  be  declared,  by  the  fame  authority,  a 
perjured  ufjrper.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  the  interefl: 
of  that  fee  to  cooperate,  in  fupporting  the  preten- 
fions  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  againil  the  fon  of  Ste- 
phen, if  it  denredto  maintain  the  encroachments  it 
had  made,  upon  the  rights  of  the  Engl iih  monarch)-, 
during  the  reign  of  his  father.  And  therefore  (as 
we  are  infor  med  by  an  anecdote  preferved  to  us  in  a 
letter  of  Becket)  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  favour- 
ed Euflace,  told  the  pope  on  this  occafion,  that  it 
would  be  eafter  to  hold  a  ram  by  the  horns  than  a  lion  by 
the  tail.  The  ftrength  and  pc  ./er  of  Euftace,  whofe 
foreign  dominions  were  but  fmall,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Henry,  cert-i'  v  could  not  be  fo  hard  to 
contend  with,  nor  was  it  probable,  that  his  autho- 
rity in  the  kingdom  of  England  would  be  fo  firmly 
and  fecurely  eflablifhed  as  Henry's,  if  the  latter 
fhould  recover  the  crown  of  his  anceflors.  This 
was  a  confideration,  v/hich  it  behoved  the  court  of 
Rome  to  regard  with  gr-  at  attention,  before  they 
took  any  meafures  to  oppofe  the  faccefnon  of  Eu- 
ftace ;  efpecially,  as  there  was  no  realbn  to  believe, 
that  the  principles  and  maxims  of  government  in- 
fufed  into  Henry  v\^ould  incline  him  to  acquieice  in 
their  ufarpations.  For  Becket  himfelf  obferves,  in 
the  above-cited  letter,  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
crov/n^  he  cppfed  the  liberty  of  the  church.,  by  a  kind 
of  hereditary  right  ^  his  father  having  refifted  it,  in 
feveral  inftances,  with  remarkable  fpirit.  Euftace 
then  might  juilly  hope,  that  he  ihould  be  favoured 
by  the  pi  licy  of  the  Vatican ;  and  there  v/as  the  lefs 
probability  that  Eugenius  could  be  brought  to  a'ft 
againft  him,  as  Stephen,  in  that  conjunClure,  had 
a  minifler  at  Rome,  who  had  much  influence  over 

the 
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the  mind  of  that  pontif,  namely,  Henry  de  Mur- 
dac  i  to  whom  Eugenius  himfeif  had  given  the  fee 
of  York  (as  I  have  before  related)  and  whom  Ste- 
phen, who  had  long  refufed  to  acknowledge  him, 
had  now  received,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  papal 
"bull  for  the  coronation  of  his  fon.    But  the  impla-  c^rv.  ut  fu- 
cable  hatred  of  the  pope  againfh  him,  and  Becket's  chron.'fob 
great  abilities  in  negociation,   overcam^e  all  the^na-iis^- 
weighty  arguments  and  powerful  interefl  on  the  fide 
of  that  prince:  which  happy  fuccefs,  in  an  affair  of 
Tuch  confequence   and  fo  much  difficult}^,  gave 
Becket  a  merit,  not  only  to  the  prelate  by  whom  he 
was  employed,  but  alfo  to  Henry,  w^hich  was  the 
firft  foundation  of  his  high  fortune.    At  his  return 
into  England,  the  archbifhop  conferred  upon  him  ^ 
feveral  new  favours,  making  him  provoft  of  Bever- 
ley and  dean  of  Haftings,  which  benefices  he  held  f^^^-f^^^p^*** 
together  with  the  former    and  jufl  before  the  death  Becket. 
of  Stephen  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  was 
like  wife  given  to  him  by  the  fame  prelate.  But 
thefe  were  only  the  beginnings  of  his  advancement. 
For  immediately  after  Henry's  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  he  was  made  the  king's  chancellor,  at  the 
requeft  of  his  patron,  who  thought  no  dignity  or 
truft  above  his  merit.    Nor,  in  doing  this,  did 
Henry  pleafe  the  archbilTiop  alone.    Becket's  pro- 
motion muft  have  been  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
Englifh ;  as  he  was  the  firft  of  that  nation,  fmce 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
querour,  on  whom  any  great  office,  either  in  the 
<:hurch  orftate,  had  been  conferred  by  the  ki  :gsof 
Norman  race    the  exclufion  of  them  from  all  dig- 
nities being  a  maxim  of  policy,  delivered  down  by 
that  monarch  to  his  fons,  and  founded  (as  v/e  are 
told  by  William  of  Malmfbury)  on  the  alarming  ex-  v.  Maimft. 
ample  of  what  had  befallen  the  Danes  in  England, 
after  the  deceafe  of  Canute  the  Great.    For  the  win.  i. 
Engl i lb  having  been  fuffered,  by  the  indulgence  of 
Cani^te,  to  retain  under  him  a  large  fhare  of  ho- 
C  4  nours 
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nours  and  power,  the  confequence  was,  that  they 
foon  recovered  the  government,  and  drove  out  the 
foreigners.    Whether  the  expulfion  of  the  latter 
were  really  owing  to  the  caufe  here  alTigned,  or  to 
their  own  provoking  infolence,  may  well  be  dif- 
puted  :  but  this  opinion,  unqueftionabiy,  prevailed 
too  much  in  the  minds  of  the  Normans,  and  con- 
tinued too  long.    Even  Henry  the  Firft,  who  court- 
ed theaiteclion  of  theE  iglifh,  as  the  chief  ftrength 
of  his  government,  and  in  other  refpects  v/as  kind 
to  them,  adhered  to  tliis  maxim,  more,  perhaps,- 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  offending  the  Normans, 
than  any  jealoufy  in  himfeif    Stephen  and  Matilda 
feem  to  have  acted  on  the  fame  principle  :  fo  that 
this  difhonourable  m^ark  of  humiliation  and  inequa- 
®         hty  rem.ained  fixed  on  that  people,  till  the  aufpici« 
ous  reign  of  Henry  Plantagenet.    He  was  the  firfl: 
who  took  it  off:  and  certainly  this  defer ves  to  be 
celebrated  among  the  moft  memorable  and  mofi: 
laudable  afts  of  his  life  ^  being  that  which  removed 
all  appearance  of  a  conquejl^  and  entirely  completed 
the  incorporating  union  between  the  two  nations, 
which  his  royal  grandfather  had  form.ed,  but 
not  brought  to  full  perfection.    He  might,  poflibly, 
be  more  inclined  to  favour  the  Englifn,  as,  by  his 
gra.:idmother,  he  defcended  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings:  but  one  may  better  afcribe  the  kindneis  he 
fhewed  them  to  large  and  generous  notions  of  policy, 
which  made  him  defire  to  widen  the  foundations,  on 
v/hich  the  government  of  England  had  flood  for 
fome  time :  foundations  too  narrow  for  the  fuper- 
flrudture  of  glory  and  publick  good,  which  his  no- 
ble ambition  and  extenfive  benevolence  afpired  to 
raife.    The  work,  indeed,  was  to  him  lefs  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  to  his  grandfather  :  for  Eng- 
y.  Aiiredos  land  had  now  (as  a  contemporary  author  tells  us) 
vu*^  &  Mi^^  ^^^^  '^^^^y  ^  ^^^■^■>  '^'^^  riiany  hijbops  and  abbots^  many  great 
rac.  Edward,  earls  and  noble  knights^  ivho^  being  defcended  both  frora 
a.^'fo^'  Norman  and  Englijh  bloody  were  an  honour  to  the 

one 
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one  and  a  comfort  to  the  other.  This  happy  effect  of  the 
ifiter-marriages  between  the  two  nations  naturally 
leffened  the  jealouiy,  w^hich,  for  almofl  a  century, 
had  been  fo  llrong  in  the  Nornians.  But  a  prince  of 
a  narrow  foul  would  not  have  feen  the  practicabi- 
lity, or  comprehended  the  utility  of  departing  from 
the  maxim  his  predeceffors  had  adhered  to  :  and  it 
would  have  been  fmgly  fufficient  to  illuftrate  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  that,  by  putting  an  end 
to  this  diflinction,  as  well  as  to  that  which  the  fury 
of  civil  difcord  had  lately  produced,  he  opened  the 
temple  of  Honour  to  all  merit,  called  forth  every 
virtue,  and  every  talent,  into  the  fervice  of  the 
publick,  and  made  himfelf  the  comrhon  father  of 
his  whole  people. 

The  chancellour  of  England,  at  this  time,  had  no  See  Do^- 
diftina  court  of  judicature,  in  which  he  prefided  :  gj^^es  jundi- 
but  he  acted  together  with  the  jufticiary  and  other  ciaies.  & 
great  officers,  in  matters  of  the  revenue,  at  the  ex-  Hiit.^'of  the 
chequer,  and  fometimes  in  the  counties,  upon  cir-  Excheq  c.  a. 
cuits.    The  great  feal  being  in  his  cuflody,  he  fu- ^' '^^'*^* 
pervifed  and  fealed  the  writs  and  precepts,  that 
iffued  in  proceedings  pending  in  the  king's  court 
and  in  the  exchequer.    He  alio  fupervifed  all  char- 
ters, which  were  to  be  fealed  with  that  feal.  Mr. 
Madox  obferves,  that  he  was  ufually  a  bifhop  or 
prelate,  becaufe  he  was  looked  upon  as  chief  of  the 
king's  chapel^  which  was  under  his  fpecial  care.  In 
the  council  his  rank  was  very  high.    It  feems  that 
he  had  the  principal  direction  and  condu6t  of  all 
foreign  affairs,  performing  mofl  of  that  bufmefs 
which  is  now  done  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
Such  was  the  office  to  which  Becket  was  raifed : 
but  the  favour  of  his  mafter  made  him  greater  than 
even  the  power  of  that  office,  great  as  it  was  in  it^ 
felf 

The  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  who  had  hoped  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  had  no  fhare  in  the  miniftry, 
or  none  that  went  beyond  the  appearance  and  form 

Pf 
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of  being  called  to  a  council,  where  his  opinion  was 
never  followed,  but  when  it  might  help  to  confirm 
and  authorize  that  of  others,  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  their  mailer.  Henry  was  too  honefl  to 
love,  too  wife  to  trufb  him,  and  too  ilrong  in  the 
efteem  and  affedion  of  the  public  to  fear  his  refent- 
ment.  Difgufted  at  this  neglect;  and  imagining, 
pernaps,  that  by  intriguing  with  the  pope,  or  the 
king  of  France,  againfl  Henry,  he  might  be  able 
to  revenge  himfelf  more  effeclually  on  the  latter, 
and  with  greater  fafety  to  himfelf,  than  by  remain- 
ing in  England,  he  privately  fent  his  treafures  out 
of  the  realm,  and  then  left  it  himfelf,  without 
the  permilfion  of  his  fovereign,  who  immediately 
gave  orders,  that  all  the  fix  caftles,  belonging  to 
him  in  England,  fhould  be  demohfhed.  — The  blow 
vas  decifive. — It  broke  at  once  all  his  military 
power  in  this  kingdom ;  it  fhewed  a  boldnefs  and 
vigour  in  the  government,  which  deterred  even  the 
clergy  from  efpoufmg  his  quarrel ;  and  as^  abroad, 
he  did  not  find  the  fupport  he  expecled,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fubmit,  and  fue  for  leave  to  return  to  his 
billioprick ;  v/hich  Henry,  who  had  fufficiendy 
punirtied  and  humbled  him,  was  willing  to  grant, 
but  confined  him  to  his  bare  epifcopal  duties.  In 
this  retirement,  fo  very  unfuitable  to  his  temper, 
he  pined  fome  years,  unattended  to,  and  almoft 
forgotten  by  the  publick ;  after  having  made  and 
unmade  kings,  and  governed  with  more  than  regal 
power !  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 
fbrength  of  the  crown  and  the  wdfdom  of  the  king, 
than  that  fo  crafty  and  bold  a  man,  fb  fkilful  in 
courts,  foverfed  in  fadion,  could  neither  v/ork  him- 
felf in  o  the  government,  nor  make  it  uneafy  ! 

Peace  and  obedience  being  thus  eftablifhed  in 
England,  Henry  had  leifureto  attend  to  his  foreign 
affairs.  His  nrfl  bufinefs  was,  to  do  his  homage  to 
Louis,  for  the  fiefs  he  held  of  the  crown  of  France, 
This  ceremony  was  neceiTary  at  the  end  of  a  war. 
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in  which  a  vaffal  had  fought  againft  his  fovereign  ; 
the  feudal  connexion  between  them  having  been 
broken  :  and  therefore  it  fhould  have  been  paid  by 
Henry,  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  year 
before.    But  his  ficknefs,   which  came  upon  him 
immediately  afterwards,  and  fome  affairs  of  im- 
portance retarded  it  till  Stephen  died ;  and  then 
he  was  forced,  as  foon  as  the  commotions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  wind  and  fea  would  permit,  to 
haften  to  England.    During  his  flay  in  this  ifland, 
to  prevent  the  king  of  France  from  taking  any  um- 
brage at  this  neglect,  or,  rather,  becaufe  he  was 
fenfible  that  fome  had  been  taken,  he  wrote  to  that 
monarch,  and  affured  him  of  his  willingnefs  to  pay-.  Durhef- 
the  fame  homage  which  he  had  paid  him  before,  for  "^^^  t.^iv.^ 
all  the  dominions  which  he  held  of  his  crov/n,  on  con-f.r'de  Kth. 
dition  of  fuch  a  reciprocal  engagement  from  him,  ^i"-^- 
as  the  duty  of  a  feudal  lord  to  his  vaffal  required.  ^  ' 
It  v/as  the  more  neceilary,  at  this  time,  that  fuch- 
an  afTurance  fhould  be  given,  becaufe,  Henry  the 
Firfl  having  difputed  the  nature  of  the  homage, 
which  was  due  to  die  Crown  of  France  from  the 
dutchy  of  Normand) ,  and  having  refufed  to  pay  it 
in  the  ufual  manner,  it  might  be  apprehended,  that 
his  grandfon,  being  now  king  of  England,  would 
make  the  fame  difficulty,  though  he  had  before  fub- 
mitted  to  it.    But  he  avoided  any  occafion  of  a 
quarrel  with  Louis,  efpecially  one  not  well-groun- 
ded ;  and  declared,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  out  of 
obedience,  refpeB,  and  affeBion  to  that  prince  he  would 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  earl  of  Blois,  by  refer- 
ring their  differences  to  an  amicable  arbitration. 
Thus  he  kept  every  thing  quiet  in  France,  till  he 
had  leifure  to  go  thither  ;  which  he  did  very  early  Ge,,,.chroa. 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  fix.    He  then  et  Diceto, 
performed  his  homage  to  Louis  for  Normandy, '^i^I'^^'^Hove- 
Aquitaine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.    That  ^^n.  rub  ann. 
monarch  had  great  reafon  (as  a  French  hiftorian 

well 
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well  obferves)  to  tremble  when  he  received  it !  The 
fu!).  ann. '  conjundion  of  fo  many  and  fuch  great  feudal  terri- 
tories,  under  one  vafial,  had  never  happened  before 
in  the  French  monarchy  ;  and  gave  no  fmall  alarm  to 
France ;  as  the  perfon  in  whom  they  were  united 
was  alfo  king  of  England.  If  Louis  had  taken  all 
occafions  to  diminifh  this  formidable  power,  he 
would  have  acled  with  prudence  :  but  he  negledted 
a  great  one,  which  prefented  itfelf  to  him  foon  after 
this  time. 

V.  Newbrig.     It  has,  beforc,  been  to-d,  how  Henry  Plantage- 
^'      net  had  very  unwillingly  been  compelled,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  before  the  body  of  that  prince 
was  buried,  to  fwear  that  he  would  perform  every 
article  of  his  will.    Agreeably  to  that  oath,  he 
chron.       fhould,  after  he  had  gained  poffeflion  of  England, 
!?in."'ii4t'  ^^^^^  refigned  the  three  earldoms  of  Anjou,  Tou- 
Gerv.CKron.raine  and  Maine,  to  GeofFry,  his  younger  brother. 
im?g"hift    ^^"^^5      ^^^'^  crowned,  he  applied  to  Rome 

fub.  ana.  for  relief  from  the  obligation  of  this  oath  :  reprefent- 
Brompt.  ingto  the  pope,  that  he  had  taken  it  by  conflraint, 
chr.  p.  1048.  and  in  abfolute  ignorance  of  what  his  father's  will 
contained,  which  he  objeded  to,  in  this  particular, 
as  being  unjuft;  becaufe,  againft  the  cleareft  prin- 
ciples of  natural  right,  v/ithout  his  having  commit- 
ted any  fault,  or  offence,  it  deprived  him  of  his 
whole  paternal  inheritance. 

The  Roman  fee,  fince  firft  it  affumed  an  autho- 
rity of  difpenfing  with  oaths,  has  very  feldom  refu- 
fed,  upon  proper  application,  to  reconcile  the  reli- 
gion and  confcience  of  a  prince,  with  his  interefts, 
or  his  paiTions  ;  unlefs  when  another  prince  of  great- 
er power,  or  more  a  friend  to  the  interefbs  of  the 
papacy,  has  oppofed  the  requefl.  Henry  was  a 
great  king :  his  brother  was  a  fubje6l,  who  had  no 
weight  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  which 
was  ufually  examined  by  the  cafuifls  of  the  Vatican 
with  much  more  attention,  than  the  niceties  of  the 
cafe  referred  to  their  judgment.    It  is  not  very  cer- 
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tain  whether  Anaftafms  the  Fourth,  or  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  was  then  pontif :  but  either  of  them  was  in 
circumdances  to  make  him  defuous  of  Henry's 
frie  .d'liip.    iVnd,   as  there  was  really  fomething 
ha  d  in  the  cafe  of  that  prince,  the  difpenfii:g  power 
of  R'^  'ne  was  plaufibly,  as  well  as  ufefully,  excrci- 
fed,  in  his  behalf,  on  this  occafion.    Being  thus  re- 
leaftd  from  his  oath,  he  paid  no  regard,  either  to 
the  will  of  his  father,  or  the  complaints  of  his  bro- 
ther.   The  latter,  indeed,  could  not  reafonably  ex- 
pect that  lie  fhould  ;  after  ha\"ing  joined  with  his 
enemies  to  feize  thofe  dominions,  by  force  of  arm.s, 
when  he  had  no  title  to  them,  even  allowirg  the  will 
to  be  obligatory  upon  Henry  ^  as  it  Vv  as  do:;e  before 
that  prince  had  poileflion  of  England.  Confidering 
the  time  when  he  entered  into  that  league,  and  the 
whole  purport  of  it,  one  cannot  be  much  furprifed, 
that  the  affedion  of  Henry  fhould  be  cooled  towards 
a  brother,  who  had  fo  unnaturally  covenanted  his 
utter  deftrudtion.    But  thoug-h  Geoffrv  had  abun- 
dant  caufe  to  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  having  been 
pardoned  a  treafon  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  he  would 
neither  relinquifh  his  pretenfions  to  the  earldoms, 
nor  receive  fome  compenfations,  offered  to  him  by 
Henry,  whom  he  went  to  vifit  at  Rouen,  together 
with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  the  count  and  countefs  of 
Flanders,  foon  after  the  return  of  that  king  into  Nor- 
mandy from  his  late  interview  with  Louis,  which 
feems  to  have  been  held  in  the  French  Vexin.  What 
thefe  compenfations  were  hiflory  does  not  inform 
us  :  but  we  are  told  that  he  departed  in  great  dif- 
content,  and  going  to  his  caftles  infefled  from  thence 
the  whole  country  round  about  them.    As  there 
was  in  all  the  three  earldoms  no  fmall  number  of 
the  nobility  and  pricipal  gentry,  who  wifhed  rather 
to  be  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own,  refiding 
conftantly  among  them,  and  one  whofe  power  they 
did  not  fear,  than  by  an  abfent  and  potent  monarch, 
Geoffry  might  have  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in 

thofe 
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thofe  parts,  if  Henry,  whofe  vigilaoce  was  never 
furprifed,  had  not,  immediately  upon  his  depar- 
ture, aflembled  an  army,  with  which  he  marched 
to  oppofe  him,  and  having  divided  them  into  two  bo- 
dies laid  fiege  at  the  fam.e  tim.e  to  tv/o  of  his  cailles, 
Mirebeau  in  Anjou,  and  Chinion  in  Touraine. 
Nature  and  art  had  united  in  fortifying  the  latter : 
but  nothing  could  then  refift  the  foixe  of  Henry's 
arms.  Both  cafties  were  taken ;  and  the  rebel 
prince  was  compelled,  with  equal  forrow  and  lliame, 
once  more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  his 
brother,  which  ingratitude  itfelf  could  not  weary 
out.  Upon  his  farrendering  the  cafble  of  Loudon, 
his  only  remaining  fortrefs,  Henry  fettled  on  him  a 
a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  of  Englifh  money 
and  two  thoufand  Angevin  ;  and  left  him  the  lands 
belonging  to  his  caftles,  but  levelled  thefe  to  the 
ground  ;  thus,  at  once,  giving  him  a  maintenance, 
not  unfuitable  to  his  rank,  and  taking  from  him  the 
See  the  note  rneans  of  raifmg  new  difturbances.  The  above- 
ofmoJyu  nientioned  fum  was  equal  to  an  incom.e  of  twenty 
tht  ead  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  of  our  money  in 
iuTne.'^  thefe  days,  befides  the  revenues  arifmg  from  his 
lands  :  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  provifions  of 
the  fame  nature  had  always  been  made  for  the  youn- 
ger brothers  of  kings  or  princes,  inflead  of  appe- 
nages  which  gave  them  the  poiTellion  of  fortrefles, 
by  which  their  ambition  was  often  tempted  to  carry 
them  into  fadion  and  civil  war.  Neverthelefs  it  is 
certain,  that,  by  all  the  rules  of  good  policy,  the 
king  of  France  fnould  have  fupported  Geoffry's 
claim,  and  given  him  the  invefliture  of  the  three 
earldoms  in  order  to  feparate  thofe  dominions 
from  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  thereby  leiVen 
the  power  of  Henry  in  that  kingdom  :  but  he  over- 
looked this  great  intereft  ;  or  thought,  that  having 
fo  lately  received  hom.age  from  him  for  all  his  ter- 
ritories in  France,  including  the  three  earldomjs,  he 
could  not,  at  this  time,  difpute  his  title  to  them  ; 

efpecially, 
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e{pecially,  as  it  was  flrengthened  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  to  which  he  paid,  on  all  occafions,  an 
implicit  refpedt.  This  acquiefcence  on  his  part  was 
of  much  advantage  to  Henry  ;  who  alfo  found  his 
account  in  the  advances  he  had  made,  not  long  be- 
fore, towards  a  peace  with  the  earl  of  Blois,  which 
tied  the  hands  of  that  prince,  and  prevented  his 
giving  any  afiiflance  to  GeofFry.  Indeed,  it  evi- 
dently appears,  by  the  ads  of  a  council,  which  epift.  diver- 
Louis  held  this  year  at  Soiflbns,  that  the  fettling  apraifcfpift. 
general  peace  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  reflior-  ^"7-  59-  &  p. 
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ing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  rruits  ofa^n.  1,55, 
tranquillity,  was  the  objedt  that  the  king,  and  all 
his  principal  feudatories,  had  mofb  at  heart :  of 
which  difpofition  Henry  availed  himfelf  in  this 
conjundure.  As  to  the  juftice,  or  moral  redtitude, 
of  his  proceedings  with  GeofFry,  which  fome  hiflo- 
rians  have  condemned  with  molf  fevere  reproaches, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  a  more  pious  fon, 
if  he  had  not  difputed  his  father's  will :  but  whe- 
ther that  will  was  equitable  in  itfelf,  or  whether 
his  brother  deferved  from  him  more  kindnefs  than 
he  met  with,  may  well  be  queftioned. 

England  feems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  this 
war :  but  Henry  was  attended,   throughout  the 
w4iole  expedition,  by  his  chancellour,  Becket.  This  ^erv.chron. 
minifter  was  now  become  his  chief  favourite,  and  ^I'ss^et  in 
made  a  very  immoderate  ufe  of  his  favour.  Em- 
ployments  and  trufts  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  up-  s! "Thoma.^ 
on  him,  without  meafure  or  propriety.    Befides  the  chT^^°" 
office  of  chancellour  and  a  fcandalous  number  ofiosT*Heri- 
ecclefiaftical  benefices,  he  had  royal  caftles  andlr/v*^^ 
torts  committed  to  his  cuftody,  the  temporalities  FitzStephea 
of  vacant  prelacies,  and  the  efcheats  of  great  ba- 
ronies belonging  to  the  crown.    The  revenues  of 
thefe  he  made  uie  of,  with  the  fame  freedom,  as 
if  they  had    been   his  own  rents;    perhaps,  for 
the  general  fervice  of  his   mafler,  but  without 
keeping  any  regular  or  flrid  account,  and  certain- 
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Thoms^'i^"  ^^'^^^"^  appearance  of  a  moft  extravagant  prodi- 
n.  EpiiL  6.  gality  and  oflentation  in  himfelf :  fo  unlimited  was 
33-  the  confidence  that  Henry  placed  in  him!  Indeed 
V.  Auaores  he  Teemed  almoft  to  fhare  the  thro le  with  his  fove- 
citatos  ut  reign.  And  it  mud  be  confefl,  that,  if  fuch  a  par- 
ticipation  of  the  royal  authority  could  have  been 
juftified  by  the  accompli fhments  and  talents  of  a 
miniiler,  it  would  by  his.  For  he  polTefTed  all 
the  qualites  that  could  mofi:  powerfully  engage  the 
affedtions  of  a  prince,  v/ha  had  a  judgment  capa- 
ble of  difcerning  and  a  heart  formed  to  love  ex- 
traordinary merit,  but  a  temper  that  required  fome 
delicacy  of  addrefs  in  thofe  who  approached  him 
very  nearly,  and  that  yielded  miofl  to  thofe  friends, 
whofe  characler  appeared  moft  to  fympathife  with 
it,  in  fentiments  and  in  hum.ours.  The  perfon  of 
Becket  was  very  graceful  and  his  countenance  pleaf- 
ing :  his  wit  was  lively  and  facetious,  his  judge- 
ment acute,  his  eloquence  flowing  and  fweet,  his 
memory  vaft  and  ready  on  all  occafions.  The  time 
he  had  palTed  in  that  fchool  of  the  moft  exquifite 
policy,  the  court  of  Rome,  had  greatly  im.proved 
and  refined  his  underftandins;.  Nor  was  his  ca- 
pacity  limited  to  the  fphere  of  bufinefs.  He  m.ade 
himfelf  a  perpetual  com_panion  to  the  king  in  moft 
of  his  pleafares,  and  fell  in  with  all  his  taftes  fo 
eafiiy  and  fo  naturally,  that  in  paying  his  court 
he  feemed  only  to  indulge  his  own  inclinations. 
There  v/as  a  certain  inexpreflible  grace  in  his  m.an- 
ners,  given  by  nature,  but  helped  by  art,  v/hich 
rendered  his  virtues  more  amiable,  and  even  his 
vices  agreeable.  Thus  his  profufenefs  andoftenta- 
tion  appeared  like  generofity  and  greatnefs  of  fpirit. 
Nor  was  he  devoid  of  thefe  qualities  :  but  he  car- 
ried them  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  His  expenfe 
was  enormous,  and  Henry  v/ould  have  been  jea- 
lous of  it,  as  intended  to  acquire  too  much  popu- 
larity, if  he  had  not  been  perfuaded  by  the  addrefs 
of  Becket,.  that  all  this  magnificence,  in  which  the 
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fon  of  a  private  citizen  furpafled  even  the  greatefl 
and  nioft  opulent  earls,  was  only  defigned  to  do 
honour  to  his  bountiful  mafler,  whofe  creature  he 
was,  and  upon  whom  his  whole  fortune  mufl  ab- 
folutely  depend.  Yet  amidfl  the  luxury  in  which 
he  lived  for  feveral  years,  and  all  the  temptations 
of  a  court  where  gallantry  reigned,  he  was  (if  we 
may  believe  the  writers  of  his  life)  conftantly  tem- 
perate, and  invincibly  chafte. 

Henry,  being  now  triumphant  in  Anjou,  obliged 
all  the  nobility  of  Gafcony  and  Guienne  to  give  him 
hoftages  for  their  future  fidelity.  On  what  occafion 
he  did  fo  we  are  not  told  :  but  he  had,  doubtlefs^ 
fome  extraordinary  caufe  to  fufpeCt  them  ;  per- 
haps, a  difcovery  of  their  having  fecretly  intrigued 
with  his  brother ;  which  confpiracy  might  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  effect,  by  the  vigilance  of  his 
government  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  For  it  is 
T^ot  very  probable,  that  Geoffry  would  have  dared 
fo  inconfiderately  to  draw  thofe  arms  on  himfelf^ 
if  he  had  not  relied  on  fome  aOiftance  :  and  the  ba- 
rons of  Aquitaine,  having  been  long  weakly  go- 
verned by  Henry's  predecefTors,  were  impatient  of 
reftraint,  and  prone  to  rebellion.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  motives,  on  which  Henry  thought  it 
neceflary  to  take  this  precaution,  it  anfwered  his 
purpofe  fo  well,  that,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
it  kept  thofe  provinces  in  peace  and  obedience  to 
his  government. 

Fortune  was  fo  favourable  to  him  at  this  time, 
that  every  accident  added  to  his  ftrength.    It  hap-  ^pJI.'^Jj'"^^ 
pened  that  the  count  and  countefs  of  Flanders  en-  ann.  n^V 
gaged  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  go,  this  year,  on  a  ^^''^n-^orm 
pilgrimage,  to  Jerufalem.    They  thought  that  they  Neubrigen- 
could  not  find  fo  fit  a  guardian,  in  their  ^hfence,  5^;jJ;^,""^y^^' 
for  Philip,  their  eldeft  ion,  who  was  yet  an  in-  fub  ann. 
fant,  or  fo  refpedable  a  protedlor  for  their  domi-'*^*^' 
nions,  as  Henry  their  near  kinfman,  and  faithful 
friend.    To  him  therefore  they  committed  the  care 
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of  their  fon,  and  the  regency  of  Flanders,  till  they 
fhould  return  from  the  Eaft :  and  the- young  prince 
having  efpoufed  the  heirefs  of  Vermanclbis,  that 
province  alfo  was  put  under  his  government.  This 
was  a  great  augmentation  of  his  power  on  the  con- 
tinent ^  and  might  well  have  added  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  French  court :  but  he  ufed  his  utmoft 
art  to  quiet  their  apprehenfions  ;  being  never  fb 
careful  to  pay  the  king  of  France  the  refpeds  of 
^  valTal  and  the  regards  of  an  ally,  as  when  he  had 
made,  or  was  endeavouring  to  make,  fome  acqui- 
fition,  which  might  naturally  give  umbrage  to  him 
and  his  kingdom.  The  affairs  of  Flanders  were 
fetded,  with  great  attention  and  great  wifdom,  by 
their  new  governour  and  after  he  had  eftablifhed 
fuch  order  and  harmony  in  all  his  territories  a- 
broad,  that  he  brought  them  to  compofe  one  poli- 
tical fyflem,  as  if  they  had  been  a  fingle  ftate,  he 
returned  into  England  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven.  To  re-annex  to 
that  kingdom  all  the  provinces  it  had  loft  to  the 
Scotch  and  Welch,  under  the  late  unhappy  reign, 
was  now  the  objed  of  his  ambition,  and  of  the  de- 
fires  of  his  people. 

In  what  manner  his  great  uncle,  David,  king  of 
Scotland  had  gained  poirefilon  of  the  three  northern 
counties,  and  had  brought  him  to  take  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  refume  them,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
recover  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  has  been  al- 
ready related,  in  the  preceding  book.  The  title 
of  that  king  or  of  his  fon,  to  thefe  provinces,  even 
as  fiefs  to  be  held  of  England,  under  homage  and 
fealty,  had  been  always  very  doubtful.  By  what 
right  either  of  them  laid  claim  to  W eftmoreland, 
I  cannot  difcover.  And  out  of  the  grant  which 
Stephen  had  made  of  Northumberland,  Newcaftle 
and  Bamburg  had  been  exprelly  refer ved.  But 
David  had  feized  upon  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to,  from  the  terms  of  that  compadt,  under  the  pre- 
tence 
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tence  of  holding  thofe  provinces  for  Matilda  and 
her  fon  ;  inftead  of  which  he  retained  and  left  them 
to  his  own  grandfon,  as  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  feparated  from  England,  and  not  even 
tied  to  it  by  any  obligation  of  feudal  obedience. 
It  could  not  appear  to  the  Englifh  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  an  acquifition  the  Scotch  had  made, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  England, 
and  the  diftrefs  of  the  royal  family,  in  a  time  of 
civil  war  :  and  Henry's  council  fuppofed,  that  he 
might  with  equal  policy,  and  with  more  juftice, 
now  take  advantage  of  the  weak  ftate  of  Scot- 
land, to  recover  to  his  crown  its  ancient  rights 
and  pofleflions.  His  former  obligations  to  the 
Scotch  royal  family,  for  their  having  afl'ifted  his 
mother,  and  conferred  upon  himfelf  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  could  be  no  fufficient  argument,  for 
fuffering  territories  of  fo  much  value  and  impor- 
tance to  be  loft  to  his  kingdom ;  it  not  being  per- 
mitted to  a  king  to  be  grateful  at  the  expence  of 
his  people.  He  therefore  judged  it  necefTary  to  re- 
gain the  three  counties,  and  thought  the  time  fb 
favourable  for  fuch  a  demand,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  negleded.  The  oath  he  had  taken  was  the  fole 
impediment  which  ftood  in  his  w^ay :  but  againft 
this  he  might  plead,  that  it  had  been  impofed  up- 
on him,  when  his  tender  age,  and  inexperience  in 
matters  of  government,  were  ftrong  objedtions  to 
the  validity  of  it ;  efpecially,  as  the  alienation  of 
thefe  dominions  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  e- 
ftates  of  the  kingdom,  whofe  confent,  in  all  go- 
vernments not  entirely  defpotick,  is  necefTary  to 
confirm  an  ad  of  this  nature.  He  might  alfo  al- 
ledge,  that  the  only  confideration,  upon  which  he 
could  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  fuch  an  oath, 
without  fraud,  or  force,  was  the  efficacious  affiftance, 
which  David  had  engaged  to  give  him  in  England, 
by  making  an  offenfive  war  againft  Stephen :  but 
as  that  engagement  was  not  kept,  he  was  confe- 
D  2  quently 
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quently  freed  from  his  part  of  the  compad.  Thefe 
reafons  appeared  fo  weighty,  and  made  his  con- 
fcience  fo  eafy,  that  he  did  not  even  apply  to  the 
papal  authority  for  relief  in  this  cafe  •  but,  think- 
ing that  his  oath  v.as  void  in  itfelf,  fent  to  demand 
the  immediate  reflitution  of  the  three  counties, 
v.d.  Nen-  f^is  cmballadors  were  ordered  to  fay,  that  their 
br»g  utiiipra  ^^^^^^.^  ^j-^^  j^,^^^  ^yr  England^  ought  not  to  be  defrauded 

of  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  his  kingdom  ;  nor  could  he 
paiiently  fee  it  thus  difnemhered :  andjufiice  required^ 
that  territories  gained  by  the  Scotch  in  his  name  fljould 
be  rejiored  to  him.  Upon  receiving  this  meffage,  Mal- 
colm, who  was  then  but  in  his  feventeenth  year, 
or  rather  the  lords  of  his  council,  by  whofe  ad- 
vice he  was  governed,  thought  it  neceffary  to  make 
the  refhitution  demanded    prudently  conjidering  (fays 
William  of  Nevv^bury,  a  good  contemporary  hifto- 
rian)  that^  with  regard  to  this  pointy  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land  was  no  lefs  firong  in  the  merits  of  his  caufe  than 
in  the  greatnefs  of  his  power.    But  although  they  had 
not  been  fo  abfolutely  convinced  of  the  juftice  of 
his  claim,  as  that  v/riter  fuppofes  ;  his  power  was, 
undoubtedly,  fo  formidable  to  them,  and  the  ftate 
of  their  government  fo  infirm,  that  prudence  re- 
quired them  to  make  this  facrifice  of  contefted  ac- 
Neuhrigen-  quifitions,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  war, 
fis  1.  i.  c    which  might  ruin  their  country.    And  Malcolm 
might  the  more  eafily  give  up  Northumberland, 
becaufe,  when  David,  his  grandfather,  declared 
him  fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  af- 
figned  that  province  to  William,  his  younger  bro- 
ther. 

But  Henry  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  regain- 
ed the  three  counties.  He  likewife  infifted,  and 
I '  a^'i^h  II  without  an  ancient  claim,-  that  Malcolm  fhould 
erAnriai.  acknowledge  himfelf  his  valTal  for  Lothian.  This 
TslubTnn  c^^^^om,  in  which  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Scot- 
1157,  '  land,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
chrn',.  Nor.         ^^gj^  comprehended,  had  been  granted  by  Ed- 

^  gar. 
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gar,  one  of  the  greateft  Saxon  kings,  to  Kenneth     '^^^  J^f'-a"- 
the  Third,  under  condition  of  homage ;  and  it  !v!d.  p."" 45. 
does  not  appear  that  the  vallalage  had  been  ever 
releafed,  to  him,  or  his   rucceliors,  by  any  other 
king  of  England.    Malcolm  therefore  was  advi fed 
by  his  council  to  agree  to  this  dem.and  likewife; 
and  the  Englifh  monarch  conferred  on  him  the 
earldom,  of  Huntington,  againft  the  claim  of  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  to  whofe  fatlier  it  had  been  ?ee  Dig- 
given  by  Stephen  on  the  death  of  Henry  prince  of  t^X'e^i  'T 
Scotland.    Probably,  this  was  done  on  the  foun-  Kortbamp- 
dation  of  the  grant  made  to  David,  Malcolm's 
grandfather,  by  Henry  die  Firft  :  and  unlefs  the 
right  of  the  other  family  to  the  earldom,  of  Hunt^ 
ington  had  been  fo  evidently  certain  in  juflice  anc} 
law,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  latitude  in  the  difpo- 
fal  thereof  by  the  pov/er  of  the  crown,  policy  re- 
quired that,  in  thi.s  inftance,  fome  favour  ihould  be 
(hewn  to  the  Scotch  king  in  return  for  the  impor^ 
tant  conceflions,  which  he  had  made  to  England. 

Thefe  northern  affairs  being  thus  fettled,  Henry 
now  turned  his  thoughts,  and  not  without  fome  in- 
quietude, to  the  great  and  dangerous  war  he  iiv 
tended  to  make  againft  the  Welch. 

As  I  have  not  hitherto,  during  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  given  any  diftind  account  of  that  ancient 
people,  I  ihall  now  fkeich  out  tlie  moft  important 
oudines  of  their  hiftory,  down  to  the  times  of 
which  I  write,  partly  from  the  Welch  chronicle  of 
Caradoc  cl  Lhancarvon,  which  among  them  is  of 
the  greateft  authority ;  and  partly  from  our  own 
writers.  In  doing  this  I  fhall  fupply  fom.e  mate- 
rial omifnons,  which  I  defignedly  left  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  hiftory  of  the  four  firft  Norman  kings ;  / 
becaufe  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  that  their 
tranfadions  with  the  Welch,  which  were  not  ab- 
folutely  connected  with  other  matters  there  related, 
fhould  be  lliewn  together  \\  ith  the  general  viev/  of 
%h^t  nation,  prefented  here. 

P  3  Bow 
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How  bravely  and  obflinately  the  Silures,  Deme- 
tae,  and  Ordovices,  who  firft  inhabited  that  part  of 
great  Britain  which  has  hnce  been  called  Wales, 
refifted  the  all-conquering  power  of  Rome,  the 
Roman  hiflorians  themfelves  declare.  When  that 
nation  had  entirely  relinquifhed  this  ifland,  about 
the  year  four  hundred  and  forty  eight,  thefe  va- 
liant people,  aflifted  by  the  natural  ftrength  of 
their  country,  and  augmented  by  great  numbers 
who  fled  to  them  for  fafety  from  the  invafions  of 
the  Scotch,  the  Pids,  and  the  Saxons,  preferved 
themfelves  free  under  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  own  laws,  and  their  own  princes,  while 
all  the  refl:  of  South-Britain  was  over-run  and  fub- 
dued  by  foreign  arms. 

The  name  of  Welch  was  given  to  them  firfl  by 
the  Saxons,  and  is  derived  from  a  contradion 
of  Gwallifh,  or  Gaulifh,  denoting  their  origin  from 
the  Gauls  :   but  they  call  themfelves  Cumri,  of 
which  the  Latin  name,  Cimbri,  given  to  a  Celtic 
nation  of  Germany,  was,  probably,  a  corruption. 
Wales  was  bounded  at  firfl  by  the  Irifn  feas  and 
D.-.  Powell's  the  rivers  Severne  and  Dee.    But,  towards  the  end 
^f9l\o^'°'of  the  eighth  century,  the  Welch  were  driven  out 
Caradenjs    of  all  the  Icvcl  country,  fituated  between  the  Se- 
nonkrer'   vcme  and  Wye,  by  Offa  the  Great,  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  who  planted  there  Englifh  colonies,  and  made 
the  celebrated  dike,  flill  called  by  his  name,  which 
extended,  from  north  to  fbuth,  about  ninety  miles, 
running  along  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  hills, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to  that  of  the 
Wye  near  Chepflow,    It  is  thought  to  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  ramparts  thrown  up  by  Agri- 
cola,  Adrian,  and  Severus  to  guard  the  Roman 
province  againfl  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  Bar- 
barians :  but,  from  fome  remains  of  it,  which  are 
Hill  to  be  feen,  and  for  feveral  other  reafo:s,  I 
^--'iVl  iudp;e  that  it  was  rather  intended  for  a  baun- 
^:^rate  the  territories  of  the  Englifli 

from 
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from  thofe  of  the  Welch,  than  to  protect  the  for- 
mer, as  a  fortification.    Whatever  the  intent  of  fo 
vaft  a  work  may  have  been,  the  labour  and  charge 
were  greater  than  the  benefit.    For,  foon  after 
Offa's  death,  the  Welch  again  extended  their  do- 
minions beyond  that  dike,  forcing  their  way,  hke 
a  rapid  torrent,  which  defcends  from  the  moun- 
tains and  overflows    the   plain  country.  Their 
limits  from  that  time,  were  very  uncertain  ^  being 
often  advanced,  or  fet  back,  as  the  fortune  of 
war  happened  to  change,  in  favour  of  them,  or 
of  the  Saxons.    In  the  ninth  century,  Egbert;  fu- 
preme  monarch  of  England,  won  from  them  Chef- 
ter,  which  had  been  the  capital  feat  of  the  former 
kings  of  North-wales.    From  this  city  his  fuccef- 
fors  infefled  that  kingdom  with  perpetual  inroads ; 
and  the  Welch  in  return  made  incurfions,  with 
great  fury,  into  the  counties  of  England  that  bor- 
dered upon  them :  each  nation  keeping  up  an  im- 
placable hatred  againft  the  other,  and  adding  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  animofities  to  every  nev/ 
quarrel.    The  Saxon  chronicle  tells  us,  that  Ethel-  v.  chron. 
wolf,  fon  to  Egbert,  fubdued  the  people  of  North--  auu.sts. 
Wales.     It  alfo  appears,  from  AlTer's  hiflcry  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great,  that  fome  of  tlie  Welch 
princes  were  fubjed  to  his  crov/n  ;  and  the  W^elch 
chronicle  owns,  that  his  grandfon  Athelflan  entered 
Wales  with  a  great  army,  which  brought  the  kings  p  ,;o.  fub. 
of  the  country  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  acknow-      5*3  j« 
ledg€  his  fovereignty  :  but  they  did  not  coiitinue 
very  long  in  this  flate  of  fubjedion.    Among  the  y-.  Senatus- 
Saxon  laws,  publifhed  by  Wilkins,  we  have  a  conr.iitum 
conftitution  agreed  to  by  the  legiflatures  of  both  ii!wa"isr 
nations,  for  lecuring  the  peace  of  the  borders^  wi  kins,  p. 
which  feems  to  put  them  upon  a  foot  of  indepen- 
dence  and  equality.    It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  v/ho  came  to  the 
crov/n  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  feventy  eight; 
^ind  before  that  time  we  find  the  Welch  often  in 
D  4  arms 
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arms  on  the  borders,  and  fhev/ing  little  obedience 
or  regard  to  the  fovereignty  of  England. 

In  the  year  eight  hundred  and  forty  three  all 
Wales  was  united  under  the  dominion  of  Rode- 
rick, furnamed  the  Great :   but  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  ieventy  fix  that  prince  again  divided 
it,  by  a  teftamentary  fettlement,  into  three  king- 
doms, Guyneth,  or  IS''orth- Wales,  Deheubarth,  or 
South- Wales,  and  Mathraval,  or  Powis-land  ;  which 
he  feverally  left  to  his  three  fons,  who  were  all 
crowned  and  called  kings  ;  but  the  two  younger 
were  fubordinate  to  the  eldefl:,  who  had  North- 
Wales,  and  held  his  royal  feat  at  Aberffraw  in  tlie 
iile  of  Anglefey,  which  was  the  Mona  of  the  Bri- 
from^'p.  52 "  tons.    The  grandfon  of  Roderick,  Howel  Dha, 
^°  53-       (in  Englifh  Howell  the  Good)  about  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  forty,  obtained  the  fole  dominion  of 
all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  made  a  reformation 
of  their  poHtical,  civil,  and  municipal  laws,  which 
were  digefled  by  him  into  three  books.  This  code 
\vi[vl^L^\     ^^^^  extant,  and  has  been  publillied  in  England 
Gu*  Wot- "  v/ith  a  Latin  tranOation,  but  mixed  with  other  in- 
hiioJca^'  ^^itutions  of  a  m.uch  later  date,  many  of  which  are 
Clarke.  "  ftrictly  feudal,   and  therefore   mufl  have  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Normans.    The  entire 
agreement  of  others  with  the  laws  of  the  Sax- 
ons feems  to  indicate  that  they  were  occafionally 
borrowed  from  thence,  and  adopted  by  Howell : 
though  the  fimilar  genius  of  the  Britifli  Celts  and 
the  Germans  may  have  alfo  produced  fome  refem- 
blance  and  conformity  in  the  more  ancient  cuf- 
toms  of  the  two  nations.    Among  thofe  that  ap- 
v.Lee.wai-  ps3.r  to  be  purely  and  originally  Britifh,  one  may 
lis,  1.  ii.  1.  difcover  a  great  deal  of  barbarifm,  and  many  things 
^t  'maitas^"  that  tcquired  a  further  reformation.  The  beft  that 
alias.        can  be  faid  of  the  policy  of  the  Welch  govern- 
ment, is,    that  there  was  in  it  no  tincture  of 
defpotifm.    The  nobles  and  clergy  were  confulted 
in  all  m.atters  of  ftate :  the  people  were  free,  and 

feem 
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feem  to  have  aflifted  in  the  making  of  laws  and 
other  ads  of  great  moment.    They  were  oppreft  "^^^^l^:^ 
by  no  taxes,  nor  by  any  toilfome  work  •  and  to  this  de  iiiauda- 
an  ancient  author,  who  was  himfelf  of  that  nation,  J"' 
afcribes  their  magnanimity  and  courage  in  war. 
For  nothing  (fays  he  fo  raifes  and  excites  the  minds  of 
men  - to  brave  anions ^  as  the  chearfulnefs  of  liberty : 
nothings  on  the  contrary^  fo  deje^s  and  difpirits  them^ 
as  the  opprejfion  of  fervitude.    But,  in  truth,  the 
Welch  were  fo  far  from  fubmitting  to  fervitude^ 
that  they  would  fcarce  endure  goveryment.  Their 
liberty  bordered  too  nearly  upon  anarchy,  being 
rather  that  of  a  favage  than  a  civilized  people. 
The  whole  conftitution  was  ill  framed,  either  to 
polifh  their  manners,  or  to  fecure  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country   none  under  heaven  having  been  ever 
more  agitated  with  civil  commotions  ;  which  were 
fo  frequent  and  violent  in  all  parts  of  Wales,  that 
very  few  of  their  princes  died  natural  deaths  :  for, 
either  they  were  (lain  in  wars  with  each  other,  or 
murdered  by  others  of  the  fame  family,  who,  for 
want  of  a  determined  rule  of  fuccelTion,  or  by  the 
power  of  fadions,  afpired  to  the  government.    One  v,  d..  pov^. 
great  caufeof  this  evil  was,  that  the  old  Britifh  cuf-  e'lv  weuh 
torn  of  dividing  the  eftate  of  the  father,  in  equal  5s',7q.'6-'' 
fhares,  among  the  fons  •  baftards,  as  well  as  legiti- ^'^"l^^^^jy- 
mate ;  extended,  not  only  to  private  inheritances,  i'u"!bi^bov 
but  to  the  inferiour  chieftains,  or  princes,  in  the  ^^^'''^'^  5- 
feveral  diftricls ;  and  even  to  the  royal  families,  in 
all  the -three  kingdoms;  the  eldeft  fon  having  no 
more  than  aki'id  of  titular  fovereignty  over  the  youn- 
ger :  nor  was  that  preference  always  given  ;  but, 
fometimes,  all  the  fons  of  a  dead  monarch  govern- 
ed jointly,  v/hich  produced  the  utmoft  confufion  • 
and,  in  ieveral  inftances,  eledion,  or  force  of  arms, 
conferred  the  chief  rule  upon  one  of  the  younger 
fons,  or  perhaps,  upon  fome  other  more  diftant 
kinfman.    What  aggravated  this  mifchief  was  ano- 
ther arxient  cuflom,  which  prevailed  among  the 

ghieftains 
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cbr^^nom  ^^i^^^^^^s  and  kings  of  Wales,  of  fending  out  their 
p.  5Tto'54-  infant  fons,  to  be  nurfed  and  bred  up  in  different 
P^ss't^es  f'^n^ilies  of  their  principal  nobles  or  gentlemen  ; 
See  aifo  from  whence  it  enfued,  that  each  of  thefe  fofter-fa- 
ra'd*  Cai^'  thers,  attaching  himfelf  with  a  flrong,  paternal 
de  itiau-  aifedlion,  to  the  child  he  had  reared,  and  being  in- 
wTiiisVc  4.  ^^^^^  intereft  to  defire  his  advancement 

9-  above  his  brothers,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by 

all  the  means  in  his  power.  Thus,  as  moft  of  their 
kings  cohabited  with  feveral  women,  who  generally 
brought  them  many  childrerL,  feveral  parties  were 
formed  among  their  nobility  ;  which  breaking  out 
at  their  deaths  involved  their  kingdoms  in  blood 
and  confufion.  Minors  mere  never  allowed  to  reign  : 
but  it  often  happened,  that,  when  a  prince,  exclud- 
ed in  his  infancy,  attained  to  manhood,  he  then 
afpired  to  the  throne  he  had  loft  on  account  of  his 
nonage,  and  found  a  party  to  allift  him  in  thofe  pre- 
tenfions.  Thus,  after  the  deceafe  of  Howell  Dha, 
the  kingdoms  of  Wales  were  again  divided  into  dif^ 
ferent  portions,  and  perpetually  haralTed  with  dif- 
ferent claims.  They  were  indeed  reunited  under 
Meredyth,  Howell's  grandfon ;  but  his  reign  was 
unfortunate  and  of  fhort  continuance  :  for  he  was 
fo  infefted  with  the  piratical  defcents  of  the  Danes, 
that,  after  St.  David's,  and  other  places  upon  the 
coafts  of  South- Wales,  had  been  deftroyed  by  their 
ravages,  he  was  forced  to  deliver  himfelf  from  them 
by  a  compofition  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  firft 
Dmt£zeld  of  the  Saxons,  viz.  to  pay  them  a  capi- 
tation, at  tlie  rate  of  a  penny  for  every  man  in  that 
kingdom.  This  only  allured  their  country m.en  to 
other  mvafions,  with  lefs  fear  of  refiftance  and  m.ore 
aiTurance  of  gain.  While  Meredyth's  arm.s  were 
Welch  employed  in  a  civil  war  with  the  fon  of  his  elder 
brother  Eneon,  who  laid  claim  to  South-Wales, 
the  northern  corfairs  landed  in  Anglefey,  and  defo- 
lated  the  whole  ifland.    As  publick  misfortunes  are 
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always  charged  to  the  fault  of  the  government,  the 
people  of  North-Wales  revolted,  and  chofe  another 
king.  Great  diforders  enfiied  ;  till  the  unhappy 
Meredyth  dying,  without  ifTue  male,  in  the  year 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  eight,  Lhewelyn  ap  Sit- 
fylth,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  fucceeded  to 
him  in  South- Wales,  and  foon  obtained,  by  force 
of  arms,  the  two  other  kindoms.  The  Welch 
chronicle,  to  exprefs  the  felicity  of  his  reign  fays, 
that^  in  his  time^  the  earth  brought  forth  double  to  what 
tt  produced  in  the  ti^nes  before  paft :  the  people  pro  [per  ed 
in  all  their  affairs^  and  multiplied  wonderfully  ;  the 
cattle  encreafed  in  great  numbers  ;  fo  that  there  was  not 
a  poor  man  in  JVales^  from  the  fotith  to  the  north  fea  ; 
but  every  man  had  plenty^  every  hoiife  a  dweller^  and 
every  town  inhabitants.  Yet  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  ufual  deftiny  of  the  other  Welch  kings. 
The  fons  of  Edwin  ap  Eneon  rebelled  againft  him 
and  flew  him  :  but  Gryffyth,  his  fon,  revenged  his 
death  •  drove  Hov/ell,  the  Son  of  Edwin,  out  of 
South-Wales  •  and  killed  in  battle  another  prince, 
who  had  lately  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  North- 
Wales,  not  without  a  good  title,  if  any  title  but 
force  of  arms  could  have  availed  in  that  nation. 

Gryffyth  was  the  firft,  and,  I  believe,  the  only  v  r!>r. 
Welch  king,  that  ever  had  a  navy  ;  a  few  fhips  of  ^Jf,.,'^.^,- 
war  having  been  built  for  his  fervice  in  fome  foreign  ann.  .06] 
country,  and  manned  with  foreign  failors.  He  could  ' '^"^ 
not  be  furnifhed  v.  ith  either  am.ong  his  ov/n  fub- e.^h'^lfi- 
jedts ;  for  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  informs  us,  that  ^ 
the  Welch  had  no  fhips,  but  fuch  as  were  ufed  by  8  "i7.'  '' 
the  Britons,  their  anceftors ;  fm.all  wicker  boats, 
that  were  covered  with  hides,  and  had  neither  oars 
nor  fails.    On  what  occafion  this  fleet,  which  was 
fo  great  a  novelty  to  his  people,  was  provided  by 
this  prince,  v/e  are  not  told  :  but,  I  prefume,  he 
defigned  it  to  protedt  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians.    Hov/ell  having  attempted,  Weich 
by  the  help  of  thefe  and  other  foreigners,  to  regain  fapr*!'*'^ 

from 
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from  him  South- Wales,  was  totally  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  hardly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
But  an  honourable  death  in  the  field  would  have 
faved  him  from  a  greater  misfortune  :  for  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  brought  to  be  a  witnefs  of  the  triumph, 
w^iich  he  confidently  hoped  to  obtain  over  Gryffyth, 
w^as  taken  prifoner  by  that  king ;  who,  liking  her 
beauty,  kept  her  for  his  concubine.    Nor  does  it 
appear,  that  he  lofl:  any  reputation  among  his  own 
people  by  fo  brutal  a  rape ;  the  Welch  fuppofing, 
that  v/natever  belonged  to  the  conquered  was  a  law- 
ful prey  to  the  conquerors,  their  wives  themfelves 
not  excepted.    The  unfortunate  hufband,  rein- 
forced by  another  army  of  EnglilTi  and  Danes,  made 
a  new  effort,  not  long  afterwards,  to  recover  the 
poiTeiTion  of  his  wife  and  kingdom  ;  but  was  van- 
quiilied  and  flain  in  the  conteft.    Other  competi- 
tors arofe  againft  Gryffyth  ;  for  not  even  the  greatefl 
victories  could  give  to  thefe  princes  any  fecurity  in 
their  power  :  but  he  overcame  all  his  adverfaries  by 
V  chron.   fair  and  open  force  in  the  field.    Nor  did  he  confine 
f^^'/"p^69.his  valour  within  his  own  territories.  In  conjunction 
with  Algarearl  of  Chefter,  who  had  been  banilhed 
from  England  as  a  traitor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
tiie  Confeffor,  he  marched  into  Herefordfhire,  and 
wafted  all  that  fertile  country  with  fire  and  fword, 
V.  F;or.     to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Rhees,  w^hofe 
^^*--p-^*3- head  had  been  brought  to  Edward,  in  purfuance  of 
an  order  fent  by  that  king,  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations  which  he  had  committed  againft  the  Engli-li 
on  tiie  borders.    To  ftop  thefe  ravages,  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  who  was  nephew  to  Edward,  advanced 
with  an  army,  not  ofEnglifli  alone,  but  of  merce- 
nary Normans  and  French,,  v/hom  he  had  enter- 
tained in  his  fervice,  againft  Gr^^yth  and  Algar. 
He  met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered  them 
battle,  which  the  Welch  monarch,  who  had  won 
iive  pitched  battles  before,  and  never  had  fought 

without 
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without  conquering,  joyfully  accepted.    The  earl 
had  commanded  his  Englifh  forces  to  fight  on 
horfeback,  in  imitation  of  the  Normans,  againft 
their  ufual  cuftom  ^  but  the  Welch  making  a  fu- 
rious and  terrible  charge,  that  nobleman  himfelf 
and  the  foreign  cavalry,  led  by  him,  v/ere  fo  daunt- 
ed at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  fhamefuUy  fled 
without  fighting  •  which  being  feen  by  the  Englifh, 
they  alfo  turned  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  who, 
having  killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  come  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  trium- 
phant into  Hereford,  fpoiled  and  fired  the  city, 
razed  the  walls  to  the  ground,  flaughtered  fome  of 
the  citizens,  led  many  of  them  captive,  and  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  Welch  chronicle)  left  nothing  in 
the  town  but  blood  and  aflies.    After  this  ex- 
ploit,  they   immediately  returned   into  Wales, 
undoubtedly  from  a  defire  of  fecuring  their  pri- 
foners,  and  the  rich   plunder   they  had  gained. 
The  king  of  England  hereupon  commanded  Earl 
Harold  to  colledl  a  great  army,   from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  aflembling  them  at  Glocefl:er, 
advance  from  thence,  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
GryfFyth  in  North- Wales.    He  performed  his  or- 
ders, and  penetrated  into  that  country,  without  re- 
fifl:ance  from  the  Welch  •  Gryffyth  and  Algar  re- 
tiring into  fome  parts  of  South- Wales.  What 
were  their  reafons  for  this  condudl  we  are  not  well 
informed    nor  why  Harold  did  not  purfue  his  ad- 
vantage againfl:  them  :    but  it  appears  that  he 
thought  it  more  advifeable,  at  this  time,  to  treat 
with,  than  fubdue,  them  :  for  he  left  North- Wales, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Hereford,  while  negociations  were  carrying  on  with 
GryfFyth,  which  foon  afterv/ards  produced  the  ref- 
toration  of  Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that  king,  not 
very  honourable  to  England  ;  as  he  made  no  fatis- 
fadion  for  the  mifchief  he  had  done  in  the  war,  nor 
any  fubmiflions  to  Edward.    Harold  muft,  doubt- 
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lefs,  have  had  fome  private  and  forcible  motives  to 
conclude  fuch  a  treaty.    The  very  next  year,  the 
Welch  monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we  knov/  not, 
Fior.wi^orn  made  a  new  incurfion  into  England,  and  killed  the 
ann.^  lost  ^ifhop  of  Hereford  ;  the  fheriff  of  the  county  ; 
and  many  more  of  the  Englifh,  both  ecclefiafticks 
and  laymen.    Edward  was  counfelled  by  Harold 
and  Leofrick  earl  of  Mercia  to  make  peace  with 
Welch      him  again  ;  which  he  again  broke  :  nor  could  he  be 
?or"o'^     reftrained  by  any  means  from  thefe  barbarous  in- 
roads, before  the  year  one  dioufand  and  fixty  three  ; 
V.  chron.    when  Edward,  whofe  patience  and  pacifick  difpo- 
phus  "pior'.  fition  had  been  too  much  abufed,  comminioned  Ha- 
ch'ron"*      ^^^^     affemble  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  kingdom, 
Petrob'urgen.  and  makc  w^ar  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  till  he 
jo63"''io64  ^^^^  fubdued  or  deftroyed  him.   That  general  acted 
'°  ^'  °  '  fo  vigoroufly,  and  with  fo  much  celerity,  that  he 
had  like  to  have  furprifed  him  in  his  palace  :  but, 
).  ii.c.  13.  juft  before  the  Englifh  forces  arrived  at  his  gate, 
chton  p    having  notice  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
101,102.    and  feeing  no  other  means  of  fafety,  he  threw  him- 
Camb.'de    ^^^^f  ^^^^  a  fcw  of  his  lioufchold,  into  one  of  his 
iiiaudabii.    fhips,  which  happened,  at  the  inftant,  to  be  ready 
Wa^ii!s,c.       ^^jj  ^         p^^^     £^     What  country  he  retired 

to  we  are  not  informed  :  but,  probably,  he  went 
into  Ireland.  Harold,  vexed  at  his  efcape,  fet  fire 
to  his  palace,  and  burned  all  his  fhips  of  war  that 
remained  in  his  harbour  •  after  which,  returning  to 
'  Briftol,  he  there  fitted  out,  with  all  poflible  expedi- 
tion, a  powerful  fleet ;  with  which  he  cruized  along 
the  coafts  of  North  and  South- Wales,  preventing 
the  im.portation  of  corn  and  other  necelTaries,  which 
the  Welch  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from  a- 
broad.  While  he  was  employed  in  this  manner,  a 
ftrong  body  of  horfe,  under  the  condudl  of  Earl 
Tofti,  his  brother,  had  marched  to  a  rendezvous, 
which  he  had  appointed,  in  the  maritime  part  of 
North- Wales.  As  foon  as  he  had  intelligence  of 
their  being  arrived,  he  landed  and  joined  them  with 
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his  infantry,  which  he  had  embarked  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  leaving  none  but  the  failors  and  rowers  aboard 
his  fleet,  which  he  ordered  to  cruife  as  before.  The 
two  brothers,  after  their  jundion,  eafily  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  all  the  flat  country  :  but  Harold, 
being  fenfible  that  heavy-armed  foldiers  were  unfit 
for  purfuing  the  light  troops  of  the  Welch  into  their 
mountainous  regions,  provided  his  infantry  with 
bucklers  of  hides,  and  other  armour  of  a  lighter 
fort  than  they  ufually  wore.    The  greater  part  of  his 
cavalry  he  left  in  the  plains,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  ;  and  taking  only  a  few  of  them,  with 
fome  bands  of  foot  heavy-armed,  which  he  ordered 
to  follow  and  fupport  the  light-armed  forces,  if  they 
fhould  be  repulfed,  he  boldly  advanced  into  coun- 
tries, which  no  Saxon  army  ever  had  enffered  be- 
fore V  marching  all  the  way  on  foot  himfelf,  and 
driving  the  enemy  even  from  their  inmofl:  retreats, 
with  a  terrible  flaughter,  till  they  were  compelled 
to  fue  for  peace  at  the  difcretion  of  the  conqueror. 
Proud  of  having  furmounted  the  fl:rong  barriers 
which  nature  had  placed  to  oppofe  him,  and  of 
having  fubdued  this  warlike  people,  he  fet  up  pil- 
lars of  fl:one  in  feveral  places  to  which  he  had  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms ;  as  trophies  and  monu- 
ments of  his  fame  to  pofl:erity.    Giraldus  Cambren- 
fis  alTures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  fliill  re- 
maining there,  with  the  following  Latin  infcription, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Romans  in  fimplicity  and 
concifenefs,   engraved  upon  each  of  them,  hic 

FVIT  VICTOR  HARALDVS. 

Probably,  the  Welch  would  have  better  defend- 
ed their  country,  if  they  had  been  under  the  con- 
dud  of  Gryffyth,  their  fovereign :  and,  as  in  all 
his  former  life  he  had  fliewn  fo  much  courage,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude,  that  he  would  not  fo 
fhamefully  have  abandoned  his  people,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  a  war  which  he  himfelf  had 
brought  upon  them,  if  the  Englifh  navy,  which 

con- 
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continually  guarded  the  coaft,  had  not  prevented 
Z's'dHI^'      ^^^^^^^  int^  any  part  of  North- Wales.  Certain 
eim.'ut  [u-  it  is,  that  he  did  not  come  back  to  them,  till  the  lat- 
P'^-        ter  end  of  fummer  in  the  following  year,  after  they 
had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  Harold    and  then  he 
found  them  fo  incenfed  at  having  been  left  by  him 
in  the  time  of  their  danger,  and  fo  averfe  to  any 
thoughts  of  renewing  the  war,  that,  inftead  of  at 
fembling  themfelves  under  his  ftandard,  as  he  urged 
them  to  do,  they  fent  his  head  to  Harold,  together 
with  the  prow  of  the  fhip,  or  galley,  in  which  he 
returned.    The  Welch  chronicle  tells  us,  that  they 
were  inftigated  to  this  treafon,  byBlethyn  andRy- 
wallon,  his  mother's  ions,  whom  Harold  had  made 
kings  of  North- Wales  and  Powis-land,  as  he  had 
alio  given  South- Wales  to  Meredyth,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Owen,  whofe  father  Edwin  had  been  expelled 
from  that  kingdom  by  GryfFyth.    This  valiant 
prince  had  ruled  all  Wales  during  four  and  thirty 
years,  a  very  long  reign  for  any  king  of  that  nation  ! 
,    Thofe  appointed  by  Harold  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  Edward,  and  pay  him  the  full  tri- 
bute that  ever  had  been  paid  to  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors.    Thus,  by  the  valour  and  good  condudt  of 
that  earl,  was  the  fovereignty  of  England  over  the 
princes  of  Wales  more  completely  eftablifhed,  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.    But  he  built  no  caflles  in 
the  country,   nor  did  he  plant  any  colonies  of 
Englifh,  there,  without  which  it  was  impofTible, 
that  the  fubjedion  of  a  people  fo  ufed  to  arms,  and 
and  fo  impatient  of  difhonour,  could  long  continue. 
Welch      After  his  death  they  regained  their  independence  : 
Chron.  from  (during  v/hich  they  were  continually  and  mofl  grie- 
z'ls.^^      voufly  diflurbed  with  deadly  feuds,  till  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thoufand  and  feventy  eight,  when 
GryfFyth  ap  Conan,  and  Rhees  ap  Tewdor,  having 
united  their  arms,  made  themfelves  entire  mafters 
of  North  and  South- Wales.    The  claim  of  thefe 
princes  to  thofe  dominions  was  good  j  Gryffyth 

being 
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being  defcended  from  the  eldeft  fon  of  King  Rode-^ 
rick,  and  Rhees  from  the  eldeft  fon  of  Howell  Dha  ; 
befides  which  they  were  valiant  men,  a  qualification 
the  Welch  regarded  more  than  any  other  pretenfions. 
Gryffyth,  in  gaining  the  fovereignty  of  North- 
Wales,  was  aflifted  by  an  army,  which  he  procured 
from  the  king  of  Ulfter,  v/hofe  fifter  he  had  mar-, 
ried,  while  he  and  his  father  Conan  were  exiles  in 
Ireland.  Upon  this  revolution,  Pov/is-land,  which 
after  the  death  of  Rywellon  had  been  annexed  to 
North- Wales,  under  the  government  of  his  brother, 
was  fhared  between  two  Ions  of  the  latter,  as  it 
feems,  by  an  agreement  with  Gryffy  th  ap  Conan. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Wales  in  die  year  one  thou- 
fand  and  feventy  nine,  when  William  the  Conque- 
rour,  provoked  by  fome  incurfions  of  the  Welch, 
and  having  eftablilhed  his  dominion  over  the  Eng-  wekh 
lifh,  cam.e  to  St.  David's  with  a  mighty  army  ;  and  ^hron. 
ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  all  the  princes  of  Wales,  ^nn"io7^ 
that,  without  refiftance,  they  fubmitted  to  do  him  Huntingdon; 
homage.  He  demanded  no  tribute  from  them  ;  nor 
could  they  properly  pay  it  when  they  became  his 
vallais ;  the  feudal  laws  exempting  thofe  who  were 
admitted  to  homage  from  all  fuch  impofitions.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  any  of  them  rebelled  againft 
him,  or  committe^  any  depredations  upon  the 
borders  of  England,  fo  long  as  he  Hved.  They  alfo 
kept  peace  among  themfelves :  but  the  very  year 
that  he  died,  the  Ions  of  Biethyn  ap  Convyn  gather- 
ed  together  their  forces  againft  Rhees  ap  Tewdor  3 
who  was  conftrained  to  fly  to  Ireland,  where  he  had 
potent  alliances  ;  and  from  whence  he  returned 
with  an  army,  which,  being  joined  by  his  friends, 
enabled  him  to  recover  the  kujgdom  of  Sout .  Wales. 
Soon  afterwards  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  of 
Shrewfbury,  confederating  themfelves  with  the 
Welch  on  their  borders  againft  William  Rufus, 
ravaged  the  counties  of  Glocefter  and  of  Worcefter^ 
Nor,  when  this  infurrection  was  quelled  in  Eng- 

Vol.  11  E  landy 
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land,  do  we  find  that  the  Welch  fubmitted  to  the 
king,  or  that  their  princes  acknowledged  his  fove- 
reignty  over  them,   either  by  doing  homage  to 
him,   or   paying   tribute.     But,  in   the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,   Jeftyn,  lord  of  Glamorgan- 
fhire,   which  country  his  anceflors  had  govern- 
ed for  fome  ages   under   the   kings  of  South 
Wales,  having  been  defeated  in  a  rebellion  againfl 
Rhees  ap  Tewdor,  fent  one  of  his  gentlemen,  who 
had  ferved  in  the  army  of  England,  to  foUicit  fome 
of  the  lords  and  knights  of  that  kindom  to  come  to 
his  alliflance,  with  promifes  of  great  rewards  and 
emoluments  from  him.  The  propofal  was  agreeable 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,    Robert  Fitz-haimon,  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber  and  great 
baron  of  the  realm,   undertook   the  adventure. 
Twelve  knights,  of  confiderable  note  and  diftinc^ 
tion,  were  retained  in  his  fervice,  or  rather  agreed 
to  ferve  under  him,  with  a  large  body  of  forces. 
They  joined  thofe  of  Glamorganfhire,  which  were 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  invaded  the  territories 
of  Rhees  ap  Tewdor,  who  met  them  near  Breck- 
nock, and  giving  them  battle  was  vanquifhed  by 
them,  and  flain  in  the  adion.    He  was  the  laft  of 
his  nation  who  poflefTed  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
South  Wales  entire  :  for  after  his  death  it  was  dif- 
membered,  and  foon  fell  to  decay.    When  Jeftyn 
found  himfelf  conqueror  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Welch  chronicle)  he  kept  all  his  engagements  with 
the  Normans  very  faithfully,  but  broke  his  word 
with  the  Welch  gentleman,  he  had  fent  to  them^ 
and  to  whom  he  had  promifed  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  if  he  fucceeded  in  his  negociation. 
This  perfon,  whofe  name  was  Eneon,  being  fruf- 
trated  of  the  reward  he  expeded,  and  burning  with 
xefentment,  followed  the  Normans,  who  were  al- 
ready embarked  for  England,  and  complaining  to 
them  moft  bitterly  of  his  mafler's  perfidioufnefs  in- 
cited them  to  turn  their  arms  againfl  him.    He  af- 

fured 
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lured  them  that  they  might  eafily  conquer  his 
country ,  as,  from  his  treaibn  to  Rhees,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  all  aid  from  the  other  princes  of 
Wales.  Uponwhichj  partly  out  of  their  regard  to 
the  man,  and  partly  being  allured  by  the  bait  he 
propofed  to  them,  they  all  returned  with  him,  at- 
tacked the  lord  of  Glamorganfhire,  defeated,  and 
flew  him.  This  is  the  account  which  is  given  by 
Caradoc  of  Lancarvon  •  but,  according  to  another  see  the  hii" 
very  authentic  relation  of  this  affair,  Teftyn  refufed 

,  to  perform  the  covenants  he  had  made  with  the  Camorgan, 
Normans,  through  the  mediation  of  Eneon,  v/ho  Ijp^wekl^ 
therefore  joined  them  againft  him.    Certain  it  is  cbron. 
that  Fitz-haimon,  by  no  other  title  than  that  of 
conqueft,  feized  on  Glamorganfhire,  and  referving 

.  to  himfelf  fome  principal  parts,  with  the  feignory 
of  the  whole,  gave  all  the  reft  of  that  fair  and  fertile 
province  to  be  held  as  fiefs  under  him,  by  the  twelve 
knights  who  came  with  him,  and  fome  others  who 
had  adifted  him,  particularly  Eneon.  The  Welch  Wekfe 
chronicle  fays,  that  thefe  'were  the  firji  fir  angers  that 
ever  inhabited  Wales  fince  the  time  of  Camber.  But 
foon  afterwards  Bernard  de  Neufmarche,  another  f^j*"* 
of  the  great  Norman  barons,  conquered  the  pro-  p.  15 3. 
vince  of  Brecknock  ;  and  thefe  examples  exciting 
the  ambition  of  their  countrymen  to  like  attempts, 
feveralof  the  nobility  petitioned  the  king  to  grant 
them  lands  in  Wales  under  homage  and  fealty,  if, 
by  their  own  arms,  they  could  win  them  from  the 
natives  ;  which  he  did  very  willingl),  as  the  beft 
method  of  fubduing  that  people  without  any  charge 
or  trouble  to  himfelf,  and  punifhing  their  prir.ces  for 
having  withdrawn  that  obedience,  which  they  had 
fworn  to  the  Englifh  crown  in  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther. Accordingly  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  did  homage  to  him  for  Caidiganfhire 
in  South- Wales;  and  for  all  Powis-land,  cf  which 
he  afterv/ards  fubdued  and  fetded  fom.e  diftrids^- 
E  2,  particularly^ 
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particularly,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Baldwyn.  This 
important  place,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
fined  parts  of  Wales,  adjacent  to  England,  he  new- 
fortified  ;  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  fa- 
mily, which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Arnu'ph,  his 
younger  fon,  obtained  likewife,  in  South-Wales, 
the  great  lordfhip  of  Dyvet,  named  Pembrokefhire, 
from  the  town  and  caftle  of  Pembroke  built  by 
him  there,  in  a  fertile  and  open  country.  The  earl 
of  Chefler,  and  two  of  the  Mortimers,  with  many 
other  Norman  barons,  who  were  feated  in  the  bor- 
dering counties  of  England,  became  vaffals  to 
William  Rufus  for  lands  belonging  to  the  Welch  in 
all  their  three  kingdoms,  which  he  difpofed  of,  as 
forfeited  to  him  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  their 
rebellion  but  of  w^hich  the  feveral  perfons,  on 
whom  he  beftowed  them,  wxre  to  obtain  the  poflef- 
fion  at  their  own  charges.  Whatever  conquefts  they 
made  they  endeavoured  to  fecure,  by  immediately 
building  ftrong  caflles,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  by 
fettling  in  them  colonies  of  Normans  or  Englifh, 
Thus  was  this  laft  afylum  of  the  Britons  broken 
into,  by  their  enemies,  on  every  fide.  But  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Welch  did  not  long  remain  patient  under 
thefe  ufurpations  (for  fuch  they  efteemed  them.) 
GryfFyth  ap  Conan,  who  then  was  king  of  North- 
Wekh  wales,  and  Cadogan  ap  Blethyn,  W'ho  polTefled  as 
^^'r  1  to  South- Wales  as  yet  remained  unconquered 

by  the  Normans,  united  againft  them  ;  and,  having 
v/]Tii  68  clefeated  them  in  two  or  three  battles,  deftroyed  all 
70.  K  iv.     their  caftles,  except  thofe  of  Pembroke  and  Ryd- 
"vii.'f.^l^^^^^^  cors,  and  recovered  almofl  all  Dyvet,  Powis-land, 
Hoveden,  'and  South-Walcs.    Nor  were  they  content  with 
par.  I.  f.  265.  ^-^pgiiirig  thefe  invaders,  but  carried  their  arms, 
with  terrible  ravagee  and  devaftations,  into  the 
borders  of  England,  joining  all  the  rage  of  a  bar- 
barous people  to  the  refentment  of  freemen,  who 
had  lately  lliaken  off  the  yoke  of  opprelTion, 

William 
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William  Rufus,  inflamed  with  great  anger  and  dif- 
dain,  that  a  nation,  which  had  paid  obedience  to 
his  father,  fhould  dare  to  attack  and  infult  him  in 
his  own  kingdom,  raifed  a  mighty  army,  and 
marched  in  perfon  againft  them.  At  his  approach 
they  retired :  he  determined  to  follow  them. ;  and 
entering  their  country  at  Montgom.ery  flopped  there 
awhile,  till  he  had  rebuilt  the  ruined  caflies ,  which 
being  done,  he  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
parts  of  North- Wales,  But  the  Welch  fo  ftrongly 
guarded  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  the  woods, 
and  the  rivers,  chufmg  their  pofts  with  great 
judgment,  and  cautioufly  avoiding  to  fight  on  the 
plains,  that  he  made  little  progrefs.  Great  rains 
fell ;  his  horfes  died  -  and  his  troops  were  fo  har- 
ralfed  with  the  many  hardfiiips  they  fufFered,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and  leave 
the  war  to  be  profecuted  by  the  lords  of  the  mar- 
ches. But  although  they  exerted  their  utmofl  vid.auacrcs 
ftrength  aad  valour,  they  found  the  talk  too  hard  for  p^^*'" 
them ;  and,  after  fundry  defeats,  Roger  de  Mont- 
-gomery  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  William.  Fitz-euftace 
earl  of  Glocefter,  with  many  other  noble  perfons, 
having  been  flain  and  all  their  caftles  in  thofe 
countries,  except  that  of  Pembroke,  burnt,  or 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  William  Rufus  himfelf 
thought  it  necelTary  to  march  a  fecond  time  into 
Wales  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army ;  and  made  all 
the  efforts  to  regain  the  provinces  he  had  loft,  that 
great  courage,  excited  by  the  higheft  .indignation 
and  fenfe  of  fhame,  could  produce.  Yet  fo  valiant 
were  the  Welch,  fo  prudent  their  leaders,  and 
fuch  the  difficulties  he  found  -in  attempting  to 
break  through  the  faftnelTes  of  the  mountains,  that 
he  now  fucceeded  no  better  than  in  his  former  expe- 
dition. 

It  is  very  furprifmg  that  a  king,  ever  vidorious 
in  all  his  other  wars,  fhould  in  thefe,  with  an  undif- 
riplined  and  barbarous  nation,  be  fo  foiled  and  dif- 
E  3  honoured! 
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honoured  !  William  of  Malmfbury  afcribes  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  inclemenc'y  of  the  wea- 
the.r.  But,  as  to  tlie  firft,  Harold  likewife  had 
that  to  contend  with ;  and  yet  he  conquered  all 
Wales.  The  weather  indeed  might  happen  to  be 
bettei,  and  more  favourable  to  him  than  it  was  to 
W  illiam  Rufus  ;  and  rainy  or  flormy  feafons  add 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  making  w  ar,  in  v,  oody  or 
mountainous  countries  :  but  other  caufes,  and  not 
fo  fortuitous,  may  well  be  affigned,  to  account  for 
the  different  fuccefs  of  thefe  princes.  The  Nor- 
man armies,  being  chiefly  compofed  of  horf@,  and 
encumbered  with  hea\^  arm.our,  were  not  able  to 
a6l  among  the  fteep  precipices,  and  narrow  paths 
of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  woody  vales  and  deep 
bottoms  ;  nor  could  they  eafily  be  fubfifted  in  thofe 
barren  places  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea  :  which  in- 
conveniencies  it  has  been  fhewn  that  Harold  v/ifely 
avoided,  by  another  manner  of  arming  and  difpo- 
fing  his  forces.  The  Welch  had,  indeed,  fubm it- 
ted  to  the  Normans,  under  the  firft  king  of  that 
race  ^  being  awed  by  the  great  name  of  William  tht 
Cofiqueroiir^  and  yielding  rather  to  the  reputation  than 
force  of  his  arms  :  whereas  thofe  impreflions  were 
now  worn  off :  they  had  tried  their  ftrength  with 
the  Normans,  and  found  it  fuperior  in  repeated  en- 
gagements :  but  the  greateft  difference  was,  that  they 
were  now  under  the  condud  of  able  and  Ikilful  com- 
manders ♦  which  advantage,  more  important  than 
any  other  whatfoever,  they  had  been  deprived  of  by 
the  ab fence  of  Gryffyth  ap  Lhewelyn,  their  general 
and  their  king,  when  the  army  of  Harold  attacked 
them  in  the  heart  of  their  country. 

After  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  his  fuccellbr 
Henry  the  Firfh  fought  to  divide  the  Welch  princes 
in  Powis-land  and  South-Wales :  thinking  that 
this  would  be  the  eafieft  way  to  fubdue  them  : 
which  policy  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  that  when  they 
had  wafted  their  force  in  long  civil  wars,  fome  of 

them, 
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them,  from  a  necefTity  of  afking  his  afliflance  againft 
tfieir  foes,  became  his  friends  and  vafTals  ;  particu- 
larly, Cadogan  and  Meredyth,  fons  of  Blethyn  ap 
Convin.    He  alfo  ftrengthened  thofe  provinces  of 
South- Wales  which  remained  under  the  power  of 
Eagland,  by  a  new  colony,  very  proper  to  anfwer 
that  intention.    During  the  reign  of  his  father,  a 
great  number  of  Flemings,  having  been  driven  out  v.  ciraid. 
of  their  d we  lings  by  an  extraordinary  inundation ^T^'^"^* 
of  the  fea  on  that  coafl,  had  come  over  to  England  ;  Cambr.  i.  i, 
where  they  hoped  to  receive  a  protedion  from  the  ^ J,^'^, 
queen,  who   was  daughter  to    Baldwin  earl  of  f.  89.  ka. 
Flanders.    The  king  entertained 'them  with  great  ^s; 
kindnefs  and  favour,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  her  l  i v. 
patronage  of  them,  but  from  true  notions  of  policy  ;  orrs^Du*- 
to  encreafe,  by  fuch  an  acceflion  of  ufeful  inhabi-  neim.  et 
tants,  the  wealth  and  ilrength  of  his  kingdom,  farinn? 
Many  of  them  were  afterwards  planted  by  William 
Rufus  in  the  wafte  lands  of  Northumberland,  and 
about  CarliHe ;  but  others  were  difperfed  all  over 
England,  and  began,  by  their  multitude,  to  give 
fome  uneafinefs  4  which  Henry  took  off,  and  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  them  to  more  advantage,  by  fending 
them  all  to  fettle  in  South- Wales  ;  where  he  gave 
them  the  diftrid  about  Tenby  and  Haverford- 
Weft ;  in  which  their  pofterity  remain  to  this  day. 
They  were  very  induftrious,  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
very  valiant;  fkilful  in  hufbandry,  manufadures, 
and  commerce,  and  equally  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
arms :  fo  that  they  anfwered  all  ends  which  can  be 
propofed  in  planting  a  colony,  cultivation  of  lands, 
improvement  of  trade,  and  defence  of  the  country. 
William  of  Malmfbury  fpeaks  of  tliem  as  a  ftrongv.  Miimft.' 
barrier,  which  reftrained  die  Welch  in  thofe  regions '^"P'** 
from  infefting  the  EngliRi  territories  ;  and  certainly 
fuch  a  plantation  was  a  more  effedtual  fecurity  than 
any  fortrefs  or  bulwark. 

As  for  North- Wales,  Gryff)^th  ap  Conan,  tlie 
E  4  king 
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king  thereof,   had  never  done  homage,  or  paid 
tribute,  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  -  but,  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  country,  had  maintained  himfelf  in- 
We,ch      dependent ;  having  loft  only  fome  diftrids  in  the 
Chron.      more  open  and  maritime  parts  of  his  kingdom, 
p.  i73»  174       remained  in  this  ftate  tiil  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  ;  at  which  time  King  Henry, 
having  fuppreft  the  troubles  in  Normandy,  fecured 
that  dutchy  to  himfelf,  and  overcome  all  the  ene- 
mies of  his  greatnefs  abroad,  received  complaints 
from  the  earl  of  Chefter,  that  frequent  devaftations 
were  made  in  Chefliire,  and  parts  of  Fiintfhire, 
which  belonged*  to  the  jurifdidion  of  that  earldom,, 
by  the  king  of  North- Wales,  or  by  the  rulers  of 
provinces  under  him.    Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Pembrokefhire,  but  then  called  earl  of  Chepftow 
from  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence,  com.plained 
aUb  that  Owen,  the  fon  of  Cadogan  ap  Blethyn, 
harboured  and  m.aintained  fome  bands  of  robbers, 
who  infefted  his  country.    Henry  fwore  in  his  anger, 
that  he  would  not  leave  one  Welch  man  alive  in 
Powis-land  or  North- Wales    but,  after  having  ex- 
tirpated all  that  nation,  would  plant  in  each  of  them 
new  colonies  of  his  own  fubjects.    To  execute  this, 
he  drew  together  the  whole  force  of  his  kino;dom  : 
and  Alexander  the  Fierce,  who  then  reigned  in 
Scotland,  came  and  ferved  him  in  perfcn,  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  Scotch.  Three 
armies  were  formed    one,  under  the  condudl  of 
this  prince  and  the  earl  of  Chefter,  v/hich  w  as  de- 
figned  to  attack  North-Wales  •  another,  led  by  the 
earl  of  Chepftow,  which  was  ordered  to  invade 
thofe  diftrids  of  South-Wales,  that  v/ere  ftill  pof- 
feft  by  the  natives ;  and  a  third,  commanded  by 
the  king  of  England  himfelf,  with  w  hich  he  propo- 
fed  to  conquer  all  Pov/is-land.    But  upon  his  ap- 
proach to  that  country,  Meredyth  ap  Blethyn,  in- 
timidated by  the  dread  of  impending  deftrudion, 
went  and  delivered  himfelf  up  to  his  mercy  ;  and 

Owen 
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Owen  ap  Cadogan  fled  to   Gryffyth  ap  Conan. 
Henry  then  changed  his  firft  defign  ;  and  joining 
his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Scotland  and 
the  earl  of  Chefter,  invaded  North-Wales.    But  all 
the  people  of  that  realm  having  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  carried  away  all  their  cattle  and  provi- 
fions,  according  to  the  orders  which  their  king  had 
prudently  given,  thefe  great  regular  armies  could 
not  purfue  them  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  from 
the  impradicability  of  the  country  itfeif-,  and  fom.e 
'detachments,  that  attempted  to  do  it,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  in  the  ftreights  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  eidier  cut  to  pieces,  or  repulfed  v/ith 
lofs  and  difgrace.    Under  thefe  difficulties  Henry 
had  recourfe  to  negociation,  and  artfully  raifed  a 
a jealoufy  between  Owen  and  Gryffyth,  by  making 
each  of  them  imagine,  that  the  other  was  treating  a 
feparate  peace  for  himfelf    Thus,  with  the  aflif- 
tanceof  Mer^dyth,  whom  he  chiefly  employed  in 
this  bufinefs,  he  brought  them  both  to  feek  his 
friendlhip,  on  fuch  conditions  asjuft  fufficed  to  fave 
his  honour,  but  were  not  anfwerable,  either  to  the 
great  defigns  he  had  formed,  or  the  extraordinary 
forces  he  had  raifed.    For  though,  in  confequence 
of  this  treaty,  a  large  fum  of  money  was  paid  to 
him  by  Gryffyth,  perhaps  as  a  fine,  or  compenfa- 
tion,  for  the  ravages  made  in  Chefhire  and  Flint- 
fhire,  we  are  not  told,  even  by  Englifh  or  Norman 
writers,  that  the  Welch  monarch  flibmitted  to  do 
him.  homage.    And  the  fine  received  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  expence  of  the  war.  Nor 
did  Henry  acquire  one  foot  of  ground  in  the  king- 
dom of  North- Wales,  or  drive  out  any  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  or  plant  any  new  colonies  of 
Englifli  or  Normans,  either  in  that  country,  or 
in  Powis-land.    The  earl  of  Chepftow  indeed  ap- 
pears to  have  fubdued  thofe  diftrids  of  South- 
Wales  which  were  then  poflefl:  by  the  natives  :  for, 
though  the  Welch  chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  what 

he 
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he  performed  in  this  war,  we  find  by  it  foonafter- 
v/ards,  that  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  as  n  had 
been  enjoyed  by  Rhees  ap  Tewdor^  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ki  :g  Henry  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  rcdadion  of  it  was  now  entirely  completed. 
Wei:h  Bat,  after  fome  years,  new  difturbances  arofe  in 

p.'iTs,  i/f^-  ^^'^^  countr}^,  from  the  pretenfions  of  Gryffyth  the  fon 
of  Rhees  who,  when  his  father  was  flain  in  the  battle 
againft  Robert  Fitz-Haimon,  had  been  conveyed  into 
Ireland,  and  remained  there  till  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  ^  which  was  about  the  twenty 
fourth  or  twenty  fifth  of  his  age  ;  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  and  vifit  his  filler,  who,  many  years 
before,  had  been  miflrefs  to  Henry,  and  was  mother 
to  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter.  After  her  commerce 
with  the  king  was  broken  off,  Gerald  de  Windfor, 
a  gentleman  much  efceemed  for  his  valour  and  pru- 
dent conduct,  being  then  governor  of  Pembroke 
caftle,  obtained  her  hand,  and  was  made,  by  her 
interefl,  lieutenant  to  Henry  over  a  part  of  that 
province.  With  him  Gryffyth  was  allowed  to  re- 
main for  fome  time,  unmolefted  by  the  king  :  but 
fufpicions  arifmg  that  he  began  to  carry  on  intrigues 
with  the  Welch,  whofe  affedion  to  their  natural 
princes  was  ftill  unfubdued  in  their  hearts,  orders 
were  fent  to  arreft  him ;  which  being  informed  of, 
he  implored  the  protection  of  Gryffyth  ap  Conan, 
the  friend  of  his  father,  who  affured  him,  he 
fhould  be  fafe  v/ithin  the  bounds  of  North- Wales. 
Welch  When  Henry  received  intelligence  of  his  being 

^pra?" g^^^  thither,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  king,  in 
terms  of  great  friendfhip,  defiring  him  to  come  and 
confer  with  him  in  England  :  which  requeft  being 
complied  with,  he  received  him  very  honourably, 
and  gave  him  great  prefents,  fuch  as  the  poverty 
of  the  kings  of  North- Wales  had  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to,  and  which  therefore  had  a  great  effedt  on 
his  mind.  After  having  thus  engaged  his  affedions, 
he  difcourfed  with  him  concerning  the  fon  of  Rhees 

ap 
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ap  Tewdor,  whom  he  reprefented  as  one  whofe  am- 
bition would  diflurb  the  peace  of  all  Wales.  Hon- 
our and  good  faith  are  feldom  the  virtues  of  a  bar- 
barous nation.  The  integrity  of  Gryffyth  ap  Co- 
nan  was  corrupted  by  thefe  fedudions.  When  he 
returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  commanded  a  body 
of  foldiers,  whom  he  kept  in  readinefs  for  his  fer- 
vice  upon  any  occafion,  to  go  and  feize  the  perfon 
of  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees ;  who,  being  advertifed  of 
his  danger  took  refuge  in  a  church.  The  Welch,  v.  ciraiH. 
of  all  Chriftian  nations,  were  the  moft  fuperftitious  cambric  * 
in  the  refped  they^paid  to  holy  places,  allowing  ^efaipt.c.s. 
all  criminals,  even  murderers  and  traitors,  to  have 
a  fecure  protection  there,  not  only  for  themfelves, 
but  for  their  fervants,  and  even  for  their  cattle  ; 
to  feed  which  laft  confiderable  trads  of  pafture 
land  were  ailigned,  in  the  whole  compafs  whereof 
they  v/ere  facred  and  inviolable.  Nay,  with  rela- 
tion to  fome  principal  churches,  fuch  as  that  of 
Aberdaron,  to  which  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees  had  re- 
courfe,  the  right  of  fandtuary  was  extended  as 
far  as  the  cattle  could  range  in  a  day  and  return 
at  night.  Yet  the  king  of  North-Wales,  having 
violated  his  promife,  and  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
fcrupled  not  to  infringe  the  privileges  of  the  church ; 
and  ordered  the  prince  to  be  dragged  out  of  his 
afylum  by  force.  In  doing  this  he  expofed  his  au- 
thority to  fome  danger.  His  foldiers  endeavoured 
to  execute  his  orders  ^  but  they  were  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  by  the  whole  clergy  of  the  country ;  with 
whom  the  people  took  part,  not  only  from  their 
bigotry  but  from  compaflion  and  love  for  a  Britilh 
prince,  the  laft  defcendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
whofe  memory  they  refpedled,  facrificed  now,  by 
a  perfidious  and  inhofpi table  policy,  to  'an  odious, 
foreign  power.    The  contention  about  him  conti-     , ,  ^. 

J      ii      •   1  1    1     r  •         1     Welch  Chro. 

nued  till  night  came  on  ;  and  before  morning  ,  he  utfupra. 
was  fecretly  conveyed  to  Stratywy,  a  woody  region 
of  South- Wales  •  where  having  affembled  his  friends 
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he  made  a  fharp  war  againft  the  Flemings  and  Nor- 
mans, taking  and  burning  fomecaflles,  and  threaten- 
ing even  that  of  Caermarthyn,  which  king  Henry 
had  made  his  royal  feat  in  that  kingdom.  Thofe  who 
had  the  charge  of  it,  diftrufting  their  ownflrength,  as 
infufficient  to  maintain  it,  fent  for  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  who  were  valTals  to  the  king,  and  com- 
mitted to  their  cuftody  both  the  caflle  and  town, 
requiring  each  of  them,  with  the  afliftance  of  his 
own  men,  to  defend  them  by  turns,  for  fourteen 
days.  Owen  ap  Caradoc,  who  w^as  a  grandfon  by 
his  mother  to  Blethyn  ap  Convyn,  firft  received  this 
commiiTion  ;  and,  notwithflanding  his  near  relation 
to  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees,  acted  agreeably  to  the  truft 
repofed  in  him,  and  the  oath  of  fealty  he  had  ta- 
ken :  for,  that  prince  making  a  fudden  allault  on 
the  town,  he  ran  to  oppofe  him  ;  but,  being  for- 
faken  in  the  a6lion  by  moil  of  his  men,  was  flain 
•upon  the  rampart.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  de- 
ftroyed  and  Gryffyth  returned  to  the  foreft  of 
Stratywy,  like  a  lion  to  his  den,  from  whence  he 
frequently  ilTued,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country. 
The  fpoils  his  followers  had  gained  in  the  plunder 
of  Caermarthyn,  and  the  reputation  he  had  won 
by  that  exploit,  drew  to  his  ftandard  great  num- 
bers of  his  countrymen  in  South- Wales,  who  con- 
fidently hoped  that  he  would  recover  the  kingdom 
of  his  father.  Thus  flrengthened  he  vigoroufly 
purfued  his  fuccefs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  defbroy- 
ed  two  caftles  of  the  Englifh  ^  upon  the  fame  of 
which  actions  the  people  of  Cardiganlhire  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  government ; 
calling  him  to  deliver  them  from  the  detefted  and 
ignominious  yoke  of  the  Normans.  Much  pleaf- 
ed  with  this  invitation  he  ectered  that  country,  and 
by  the  moft  rapid  faccefles  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  it  as  far  as  Aberiflwyth,  v/hich  tov/n  he  be- 
fieged  but  being  there  drawn  into  an  ambufh  laid 
Welch chro.  for  fcim.  he  wa=  defeated  and  compelled  to  quit 
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,the  province.    Neverthelefs  he  maintained  hinfifelf 
in  the  woods  of  Stratywy,  till  at  lafl  King  Henr}\ 
who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  deftroy  him,  by 
fending  againft  him  Owen  the  fon  of  Cadogan,  a 
wicked  but  valiant  prince,  confented  to  aHlgn  him 
other  lands  in  South-Wales :  but  he  did  not  long 
remain  in  poffeflion  of  this  grant,  being  driven  out, 
upon  accufations  brought  againft  him  by  the  Nor- 
mans, which  the  Welch  chronicle  fays  were  falfe. 
In  the  mean  while,  fome  of  the  Welch  in  Powis-  ^^^^j^ 
land  having  revolted,  the  Engliih  m^onarch  once  a-  aon°  nza. 
gain  marched  thither  in  per  fon,  to  chaftife  the  re- 
bels.   In  pafling  a  defile,  he  was  ftruck  by  an  ar- 
row on  the  breaft.    If  his  habergeon,  or  coat  of 
mail,  had  not  been  ftronger  than  ufual,  the  wound 
would  have  been  mortal  :  but  the  fl-iill  of  his  ar- 
mourer faved  him.    We  are  told  by  the  Welch 
chronicle,  that  this  was  a  mere  random  fhot,  made 
at  the  EngHfhby  a  Welchman,  who,  with  others 
of  his  countrymen,   had  been   pofted   by  their     Hen.  i 
mafter,  Meredy th  ap  Blethyn,  to  guard  the  pafs.  But  f-  89  c-  3° 
William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  Henry  v/as  march- 
ing, not  in  the  enem.y's  country,  but  his  own  ;  and 
that  when  he  felt  the  blow,  he  fwore,  by  the  death 
of  our  Lord^  his  ufual  oath,  that  the  arrow  came  not 
from  a  Welch,  but  Englifh  bow.    He  never  was 
able  to  difcover  the  traitor  :  and  the  danger  he  had  ^fo'tj;''"' 
run  made  him  prudently  defirous  of  ending  the 
war ;  which  he  did,  foon  afterwards,  by  a  negoci- 
ation  with  Meredyth,  who  fubmitted  to  pay  him 
a  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  and  a  fmall  fum  of  mo- 
ney, as  a  fine  for  the  treafons  committed  in  this 
infurredion  by  himfelf  and  his  nephew ;  on  which 
terms  he  very  willingly  granted  to  thefe  princes 
pardon  and  peace,  and  returned   into  England. 
Gryffyth  ap  Conan,  though  ftrongly  follicited  took 
no  part  in  this  war  againft  the  Engiilh  ;  ncr  do  I 
find  any  proof,  that  Meredyth  was"  excited  to  it 
by  a  fecret  confederacy  with  GrvfR  rh  ap  Rhees. 
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I^'b^  ann^'^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  dcatli  of  Henry,  while  he  was 
1134,1135.  in  Normandy,  diere  arofe  fome  difburbances,  in 
and  about  thofe  diftrids  of  Pembrokefhire  where 
the  Flemings  were  fettled.  For  the  natives  were 
impatient  of  thefe  ftrangers  among  them ;  and 
they,  being  very  fenfible  how  much  diey  were  ha- 
ted, killed  without  mercy,  or  form  of  trial,  any  of 
the  Welch  who  were  difcovered  by  them  lurking 
about  in  their  woods,  from  anapprehenfion  that  they 
came  with  an  intent  to  commit  fome  murder  or 
robbery  which,  it  mufh  be  acknowledged,  the 
manners  of  that  people  gave  them  caufe  to  fufpedt. 
But  as  bare  fuipicion  could  not  juftify  fuch  a  law- 
lefs  proceeding,  when  the  nations  were  at  peace, 
and  fellow-fubjecls  under  the  protection  of  the  fame 
king,  the  Welch  were  reafonably  provoked  at  thefe 
acts  of  hoilility,  and  fome  of  the  braveft,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Flemifh  plantations,  fud- 
denly  taking  up  arms  aiTaulted  the  caflle  of  Paine 
Fitz-John,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  mafTacred 
all  the  inhabitants,  men,  v/omen,  and  children  : 
after  which,  pofhing  themfelves  in  the  moft  inac- 
ceiTible  retreats  of  their  woods,  and  gathering  num- 
bers to  join  them,  they  infefted  from  thence  the 
whole  country  of  the  Flemings.  Henry  thought 
this  infurredtion  of  confequence  enough  to  demand 
his  prefence  in  Wales  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
which  he  prepared  for  that  purpofe  :  but  the  in- 
tended expedition  was  fbopt  by  his  difputes  with 
Geoifry,  his  fon  in  law,  and  by  his  deaths  which 
foon  followed. 

As  foon  as  the  new^s  of  that  event  was  brought 
into  Wales,  the  fpirit  of  revolt  becam.e  much  more 
diffufive  ;  and  even  Gryffyth  ap  Conan,  who,  from 
a  perfonal  regard  for  Henry,  had  been  many  years 
a  fteady  friend  and  ally  to  the  Englifh,  now  turned 
againfl  them  ;  confederatingJ»mfelf  with  the  rebels 
ste^hp.Q 30.  ill' South- Wales.  King  Ste^Kea  was  hardly  feated 
93 1;  9:^-    in  the  throne,  when  thefe  ma&>an  incurfion  into  the 

county 
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county  of  Penibroke,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  very  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Normans  :  after  which,  being  a-  gom.  fub 
nimated  by  their  fuccefs,  they  over-ran  the  whiole  Y;"^^,^^, 
country,  except  the  fortified  towns  and  caftles,  m.af-  B  cmpton's 
facring  all  the  foreigners,  wherever  they  cam.e.     °^  J^^^i,. 
Richard,  eldeft  fon  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  to  whom  ^^^^^'g^^^^'^* 
all  CardiganiTiire  had  been  given  by  Henry,  was  ['^^ 
treacheroufly  flain  by  Morgan  ap  Owen,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  infurredion  ^  and  the  county  thus 
deprived  of  its  chief  governor  and  commander, 
was  furioufly  attacked  by  Owen  Gwyneth  and  Cad- 
wallader,  fons  of  Gryffyth  ap  Conan,  who,  with 
the  adiftance  of  fome  nobles  or  chieftains,  of  South- 
Wales,  took  and  deftroyed  the  caftle  of  Aberift- 
wyth,and  tv/o  or  three  others  in  that  province,  though 
ftrongand  well  garrifoned.  Thefe  fortunate  begin- 
nings having  excited  their  friends  to  fupport  them, 
they  received  great  fup plies,  and  were  joined  by 
Gryffyth  ap  Rhees,  who  had  married  their  fifter. 
The  three  brothers,  with  united  forces,  fubdued 
the  whole  country,  as  far  as  to  Cardigan,  then  cal- 
led Aberteivy,  driving  out  all  the  foreigners,  and 
peopling  it  again  entirely  with  Welch.  Againft 
them  came  Stephen,  conftable  of  Aberteivy,  who, 
after  the  deceafe  of  Gerald  de  Windfor,  had  marri- 
ed Nefta,  his  widow    two  fons  of  Gerald;  and  other 
barons  who  had  eftates  in  thofe  parts,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Normans  and  Flemings  in  Wales  or  the 
marches,  which  they  had  drawn  together,  in  or- 
der to  recover  what  was  loft  of  the  Englifti  domi- 
nions, or,  at  leaft,  to  defend  what  remained.  But 
the  valour  of  the  Welch  feemed  to  be  raifed  above 
its  ufual  pitch,  under  the  conduct  of  thofe  princes 
by  whom  they  now  were  commanded.    The  Eng- 
lilli  were  routed,  and  flying  to  their  caftles  were  fo 
hotly  purfued,  that  great  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  the  river  Teivy,  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge,  over  which  they  were  pafTmg  ;  befides 
three  thoufand,  who  were  killed  in  the  batde  and  flight, 

and 
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a-.:d  many  more  taken  prifoners  :  infomuch,  that, 
from  the  time  when  the  Normans  firft  entered  Wales^ 
they  never  before  had  received  fo  great  a  defeat,  nor 
had  their  arms  been  fo  difgraced  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  Welch  iifed  their  victory  with  the  iitmoft 
inhumanity,  thinking  excefs  of  revenge  a  virtue^ 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  a  barbarous  peoples- 
knowing  no  moderation  v^^hen  fuccefsful.  Soon  af- 
V.  G  Camb  ter  this  battle,  the  caftle  of  Aberteivy,  with  many 
diilricls  in  other  parts  of  South-Wales,  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  fifiier  of  the  earl  of  Chefter,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  Richard  de  Clare, 
had  retired  to  one  of  his  flrongefl  caftles,  was  now 
befieged  in  that  fortrefs  by  thefe  mercilefs  enemies, 
in  want  of  neceiTary  provifions,  and  expecling  every 
hour,  a  fate  more  cruel  than  death  itfelf :  for  they 
had  expofed  their  fem.ale  captives,  even  thofeof  the 
higheft  rank,  to  publick  proflitution.  She  quite 
defpaired  of  relief;  the  Engliih  being  all  fiain, 
or  driven  out  of  the  country ;  her  brother  far  off^ 
and  fo  taken  up  in  defending  the  earldom  of  Chef- 
ter,  that  he  could  not  be  able  to  bring  her  a  time- 
ly aiiiftance.  hi  this  dreadful  ftate  Ihe  w^as  pre- 
fer ved  by  the  courage  and  good  conduct  of  Milo 
Fitz- Walter,  then  conftable  to  King  Stephen,  and 
afterwards  made  earl  of  Hereford  by  the  emprefs 
Matilda,  of  whom  much  has  been  faid  in  the  for- 
mer book.  This  nobleman,  being  in  Brecknock- 
fhire,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Kii  g  Henry 
together  with  his  wdfe,  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs 
of  Bernard  de  Neufmarche,  the  firftconqueroi-  of 
that  province,  received  orders  from  Stephen  to  ufe 
his  utmoil  efforts  to  deliver  the  unfortunate  coun- 
tefs  of  Clare.  The  enterprize  appeared  to  be  al- 
moft  impolTible :  but  his  pity  of  her  dillrefs,  and 
the  gallant  fpirit  of  Chivalry,  no  lefs  than  his  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  his  fovereign,  made 
him  attempt  it.  He  inftantly  marched,  with  a  bo- 
dy of  chofcn  troops,  along  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
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tains,  and  mofl  unfrequented  paths  of  the  v/oods, 
with  which  the  country  there  was  covered,  and 
arriving  at  the  caftle  unfeen  by  the  enemy,  who 
thought  it  inaccellible  on  that  fide  to  the  Englifh, 
carried  on  the  lady  and  all  her  attendants :  an 
adlion  refembling  thofe  of  the  knights  in  roman- 
ces ! 

It  does  not  appear,  that  during  all  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  Glamorganfnire  ever  v/as  attacked  by  the 
Welch ;  though  the  opportunity  feemed  to  be  fa- 
vourable ;  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  lord  of 
that  province  by  his  marriage  with  the  heirefs 
thereof,  having  been  abfent  from  thence  almoft  the 
whole  time.  But  as  that  nobleman,  on  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  was  lineally  derived  from  the  kings 
of  South- Wales,  and  baflardy,  by  the  cuftoms 
and  laws  of  the  nation,  v/as  accounted  no  llain, 
the  Welch  might  naturally  confider  him  as  a  prince 
of  their  own,  and  for  this  reafon  might  allovv^  him 
a  portion  of  that  kingdom  his  anceftors  had  en- 
joyed ;  efpecially  as  he  was  alfo  the  fon  of  a  king 
whom  they  had  greatly  refpeded. 

When  the  conqueft  of  Cardiganfhire  was  entire-  WeichChro* 
ly  completed,  the  land  v/as  divided  among  the  ^^^"^ 
confederates.  In  the  following  year,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feven,  died  Gryff^^th  ap  Rhees, 
who,  in  the  Welch  chronicle,  is  called  the  Ught^ 
honour^  and  prop  of  South -J/V ales ;  and  his  death 
was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Gryffyth  ap 
Conan,  fl:yled  by  the  fame  hiftorian  the  only  de- 
fence and  jhield  of  all  IV ales.  Both  indeed  were 
princes  of  uncommon  abilities,  efpecially  the  lat- 
ter, v/ho  had  reigned  fifty  years  in  a  country  fb 
liable  to  changes  of  government,  and,  by  his 
valour  and  policy,  had  not  only  prefer ved  it  from 
inteftine  commotions,  but  freed  it  from  its  former 
fubjedion  to  England.  After  his  death  his  do- 
minions were  divided  among  his  fons  ;  but  the  fb- 
vereignty  was  in  the  eldeil,  Owxn  Gwyneth.  They 
Vol.  n.  F  con 
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continued  fometime  in  fraternal  concord  and  ami- 
ty one  with  another  •  their  ambition  being  employ- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  expel  the  EngJifh  and  Flem- 
ings  from  every  part  of  South-Wales.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  Owen's  reign,  he  and    his  brothers 
made  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom ;  took  fome 
caftles  that  the  Normans  had  lately  built  in  Caer- 
marthynfhire ;  and  burned  to  the  ground,  a  fecond 
time,  the  town  of  Caermarthyn.    King  Stephen 
fufTered  m.uch,  both  in  reputation  and  dominion, 
by  thefeloiTes  in  Wales  :  but  a  nearer  concern  em- 
ployed his  thoughts,  how  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the 
crown  of  England.    The  urgent  neceflity  of  refift- 
ing  the  attempts  of  the  Welch  had  been  afljgned 
as  a  reafon  for  giving  him  that  crown ;  but  he 
judged  it  more  neceflary  to  reftrain  and  fubdue 
the  opponents  of  his  title  than  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  therefore  left  the  defence  of  the 
EngliOi  territories  in  Whales  and   the  bordering 
counties  of  England,  to  thofe  who  were  more  im- 
mediately interefted  in  them,  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands,  and  the  lords  of  the  m/arches  ;  only 
flipplying   tliem    v/ith   large   fums   of  money: 
which  proving  ineffeclual,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  make  peace  v/ith  the  Welch,  by  leaving  them 
all  they  had  conquered,  free  of  homage  or  tribute. 
At  leaft  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  fuch  mark  of 
his  fovereignty  over  them  was  ever  paid  to  him 
by  any  of  their  princes  in  North  or  South- Wales. 
Yet,  by  thefe  fhameful  conceiTions,  he  only  flopped 
them  awhile  from  further  hoftilities ;  but  loft  for 
ever  the  affections  of  all  his  Englifn  fubjecrs  in 
Wales  and  the  borders.    It  appears  that  ail  the 
noble  families,  except  that  of  Clare,  which  had 
any  pofleilions  or  grants  within  -the  V/elch  con- 
fines, and  all  the  counties  of  England  contiguous 
to  Wales,  declared  for  Matilda,  and  adhered  to 
her,  through  the  v/hole  civil  war.    Nor  did  the 
treaty  made  with  Stephen  prevent   the  Welch 

princes 
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princes  from  ftrengthening  the  earl  of  Gloucefler 
with  a  numerous  body  of  auxiliary  forces.  In  the 
latter  years  of  this  reign  the  fons  of  Gerald  de 
Windfor,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare  earl  of  Pembroke, 
made  fome  attempts  to  recover  thofe  diflrids  of 
South- Wales,  which  the  above-micntioned  peace 
had  abandoned  to  the  Welch,  particularly  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caermarthyn  and  Cardigan  :  but  they  weich  chro. 
were  driven  out  again  by  the  fons  of  Owen  Gwyneth 
dhd  of  GryfFyth  ap  Rhees,  after  having  been  de-  ^" 
feated  in  feveral  battles,  and  having  loft  fomiC  caf- 
tles,  which  Gilbert  de  Clare  had  rebuilt.  Ano- 
ther very  ftrong  one,  in  Flintfhire,  had  been  often 
unfuccefsfully  befieged  by  the  Welch,  and  the  Wekh  chro. 
garrifonof  it  much  infefted  the  neighbouring  coun- p-  '99- 
try,  till  Owen  himfelf  cam.e  before  it,  and,  not- 
withflanding  a  very  obftinate  and  valiant  defence, 
took  it  by  florm,  and  immediately  levelled  it  to 
the  ground.  A  little  before  he  began  this  fiege  he 
had  loft  a  favourite  fon,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  many  brave  actions  againft  the  Englifh. 
The  weight  of  that  affliction  lay  heavy  on  his 
mind  :  he  feemed  entirely  deprived  of  all  fenfe  of 
joy :  but  the  glory  of  this  atchievement  fo  raifed 
his  fpirits,  that  he  fhook  off  his  grief,  and  return- 
ed to  his  former  pleafures.  If  all  the  Welch  had 
united  under  this  martial  prince,  during  the  weak- 
nefsand  confufion  which  the  long  civil  war  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda  had  brought  upon  England, 
they  might  have  driven  all  the  foreigners  out  of 
their  country :  but  the  dilTenfions  that  arofe  amons  vv^'^-hchro. 

t    .  1  •  r    •  J    \    •        •  a.     •  t>  frorap.  199. 

their  own  cniers  mterrupted  their  victories,  dimi-  to  p.  204. 
nifhed  their  force,  and  made  fome  of  them  friends 
and  confederates  to  the  Englifh.  Madoc  ap  Me- 
redyth,  who  then  was  mafter  of  almofb  all  Powis- 
land,  difdaining  to  hold  it  under  the  fbvereignty 
of  North- Wales,  joined  his  arms  to  the  earl  of 
Chefter's,  which  had  been  lately  vidlorious  againft 
the  Welch  jn  tliofe  parts,  and  made  an  incurfion 

F  2.  with 
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with  him  into  the  territories  of  Owen.  That 
prince  gave  them  battle;  and  though  their  forces 
were  much  fuperior  to  his,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  arms,  he  entirely  routed  them,  and  cut  to  pieces, 
or  took  prifoners,  moft  of  their  men;  but  the 
leaders  efcaped  by  the  allillance  of  their  horfes ; 
the  conquering  army  having  none.  Hot  incurfions 
were  likewife  made  by  the  fons  of  Gryffyth  ap 
Rhees  into  the  territories  of  Madoc,  to  revenge 
his  treafon  againil  his  country ;  for  fuch  the^- 
efteemed  his  confederacy  with  the  Englifh  :  but 
while  their  arms  were  thus  employed,  or  turned 
againfc  the  fons  of  Owen,  with  v/hom  they  often 
had  difputes  on  the  divifion  of  conquefls,  the 
Engliili  and  Flemings  in  South-Wales  recovered 
ftrength,  and  were  enabled  to  defend  their  long- 
di  fputed  polTeffions. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  all  Wales,  and  of  the 
Englifh  plantations,  or  fettlements,  which  had  been 
m-ade  there  by  conquefb,  when  Henry  the  Second 
afcended  the  throne  of  England.  The  general 
characVer  of  the  W elch,  as  it  was  in  thofe  days, 
has  been  given  with  fo  much  accuracy,  fpirit,  and 
judgment,  in  the  waitings  of  Giraldus  Camibrenfis, 
a  celebrated,  contemporary  author,  and  one,  who 
washimfelf  related  to  them  in  blood,  that  I  think 
it  will  be  proper  to  collecl  what  he  has  faid  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  fet  the  whole  pidure  before  the 
CatSrenf  ^'^'^  reader.    He  tells  us,  that  not  only 

Cambria:  de- the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  the  whole  people  of 
fcript.  c.  8,  ^Yg^jpg  Y^TQXQ  univerfallv  addided  to  arms :  that 
12.1?,  17.  they  gave  no  attention  to  comm.erce,  navigation, 
is.et Inner.      mechanical  arts,  and  but  little  to  agriculture; 
c. et  li-  depending  for  lufLenance  chiefly  on  their  cattle  ;  and 
d^iHauiTbt- difliking,  or  rather  difdaining,  any  labour,  except 
ribusWaJHae.  the  toils  of  Avar  and  hunting,  in  which,  from  their 
infancy,  they  trained  themlelves  up  with  unweari- 
ed alacrity ;  military  exercifes,  or  the  fevercfl:  fa- 
tigues in  the  woods  and  mountains,  being  their 

conftant 
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conflant  diverfions  in  time  of  peace.  Their  bodies 
were  naturally  not  robuft  ;  but,  by  this  manner  of 
life,  they  became  exceedingly  active,  hardy,  and 
dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  aad  ever  ready 
to  take  them  up,  when  occafion  required  it 
To  fight  for  their  country,  and  lofe  their  lives  in 
defence  of  its  honour  and  liberty,  was  their  chief 
pride  but  to  die  in  their  beds  they  thought  dif- 
graceful 

.  A  very  honourable  teilimony  v/as  given  to  their 
valour  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  Emanuel  Cominenus.  This  prince 
having  defired  that  an  account  might  be  fent  him 
of  all  that  was  mofl  remarkable  in  the  ifland  of  Bri- 
tain, Henry,  in  anfwer  to  that  requeii  was  pleafcd 
to  take  notice,  among  other  particulars,  of  the  ex^ 
traordinary  courage  ap.d  fiercenefs  of  the  Welch, 
who  were  not  afraid  to  firht  unarmed  with  enemies 
armed  at  all  points^  willingly  Jkedding  their  blood  in 
the  caiife  of  their  country^  and  piirchaftng  glory  at  the 
expence  of  their  lives.  But  thefe  v/ords  mull  not  be 
taken  in  too  ftrict  a  fenfe,  as  if  they  had  abfolute- 
ly  worn  no  armour :  for  they  ufed  fmall  and  light 
targets,  v/hich  v/ere  commonly  m.ade  of  hides,  and 
fometimes  of  iron  :  but,  except  their  breads,  vvhich 
thefe  guarded,  all  the  reft  of  their  bodies  was 
left  defencelefs  •  nor  did  they  cover  their  heads 
with  cafques,  or  helmets  ;  fo  that  in  comparifon  of 
the  Englifh,  or  other  nations  of  Europe,  they  m.ight 
be  called  unarmed.  Their  offenfive  weapons  were 
arrov/s,  and  long  pikes,  or  fpears,  which  v/ere  of 
great  ufe  againfl  cavalry  and  thefe  they,  occa- 
fionally,  either  pufned  with,  or  darted;  in  which 
exercife  the  whole  nation  v/as  wonderfully  expert  •, 
but,  more  efpecially,  the  men  of  North -Wales,  who 
had  pikes  fo  ftrong  and  well-pointed,  that  they 
would  pierce  through  an  iron  coat  of  mail  :  but 
thofe  of  South- Wales,  and,  particularly,  the  pro- 
vince of  Gu:nt,  or  Monmouth^  which  -vas  then  a 
F  3  part 
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part  of  that  kingdom,  were  accounted  the  beft 
archers ;  not  being  inferior,  in  the  ufe  of  the  long 
bow,  to  the  Normang  themfelves. 

The  common  people  fought  on  foot ;  but  fome 
of  the  nobility  began  now  to  ride  upon  horfes  bred 
in  their  own  country,  which  were  high-mettled 
and  fwift,  but,  not  very  Urong :  and  even  thefe 
gentlemen  v/ould  frequently  difmount,  both  in 
combating,  and  v/hen  they  fled  ;  the  nature  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  their  difcipline,  being  better 
adapted  to  foot  than  horfe.  Their  firfi:  onfet  was 
terrible  ;  but,  if  ftoutly  refifted,  they  fcon  gave 
ground,  and  could  never  be  rallied  ;  in  which  they 
refembled  other  barbarous  nations,  and  particularly 
the  Britons  and  Celts,  their  forefathers.  Yet,  though 
defeated,  and  difperfed,  they  were  not  fubdued  ;  but 
prefently  returned  to  make  war  again  upon  thofe 
from  whom  they  had  fled,  by  ambufcades  and  night 
marches,  or  by  fudden  afTaults,  when  they  v/ere  leaft 
expecled  ;  in  which  their  agility,  fpirit,  and  impe- 
tuofity,  made  up  wTiat  they  wanted  in  v/eight  and 
firmnefs  :  fo  that,  although  they  were  eafily  over- 
come in  a  battle  by  regular  troops,  they  were  with 
great  difficulty  vanquifhed  in  a  war.  The  fame 
vivacity  v/hich  anim.ated  their  hearts  infpired  their 
tongues.  They  were  of  quick  and  fliarp  v/it ;  na- 
turally eloquent,  and  ready  in  fpeaking,  without 
any  awe  or  concern,  before  their  fuperiors,  or  in 
publick  alTem.blies.  But  from  this  fire  in  their 
tempers  they  were  all  very  paflionate,  vindidive, 
and  fanguinary  in  their  refentments :  nor  v/as  their 
revenge  only  fudden  and  violent,  when  they  receiv- 
ed any  perfonal  injury  or  affront,  or  while  the  fling 
of  it  was  recent  in  their  minds ;  but  it  was  fre- 
quently carried  back,  by  a  falfe  fenfe  of  honour, 
even  to  very  remiOte  and  traditional  quarrels,  in 
which  any  of  their  fam.ily  had  been  ever  engaged. 
For  not  only  the  nobles  and  gentry,  but  even  the 
lowefl:  among  them,  had  each  by  heart  his  own  ge- 
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nealogy,  together  with  which  he  retained  a  con- 
ftant  remembrance  of  every  injury,  difgrace,  or 
lofs,  his  forefathers  had  fufiered,  and  thought  it 
would  be  degeneracy  not  to  refent  it  as  perfonal  to 
himfeif:  fo  that  the  vanity  of  this  people,  with 
regard  to  their  families,  ferved  to  perpetuate  im- 
placable feuds,  and  a  kind  of  civil  war  among  pri- 
vate men-  befides  the  dilTenfions  it  excited  among 
their  kings  and  chief  lords,  which  proved  the  de- 
ilrudion  of  their  national  union,  and  confequently 
broke  their  national  flrengtii 

They  v/ere  in  their  nature  very  hght  and  incon- 
llant,  eafily  imipelled  to  any  undertaking,  even  the 
mod  wicked  and  dangerous,  and  as  eafiiy  induced 
to  quit  it  again ;  defirous  of  change,  and  not  to 
be  held  by  any  bonds  of  faith  or  oaths,  whi^li 
they  violated  without  fcruple  or  fenfe  of  fliarae, 
both  in  publick  or  private  tranfaflions.  To  plun- 
der and  rob  was  fcarce  accounted  diihonourable  a- 
mong  them,  even  when  committed  againd  their 
own '  countrymen,  much  iefs  againfl:  foreigners. 
They  hardly  ever  married  without  a  prior  cohabi- 
tation;  it  being  cuflomary  for  parents  to  let  out 
their  daughters  to  young  men  upon  trial,  for  a 
fum  of  money  paid  down,  aud  ui:der  a  penalty  a- 
greed  upon  between  them,  if  the  girls  v/ere  return- 
ed. The  people  in  general,  and  more  efpeciaiiy  their 
princes  and  nobles,  gave  themfelves  up  to  excef- 
five  ^e\vd:iers;  but  were  remarkably  temperate  in 
eating  a  id  drinking,  conflantly  fauing  till  evening, 
and  tiien  making  a  fober  meal ;  uniefs  when  they 
were  entertained  at  the  tables  of  foreigners,  where 
they  indulged  themfeives  immoderately,  both  in 
liquor  and  food,  pafling  at  once  from  their  Iiabit 
of  abflinence  to  the  mofr  riotous  and  brutal  ex- 
cefs :  but,  nevertheleis,  when  they  came  home, 
they  returned  with  great  cafe  to  their  form.er  courfe 
.of  life  ;  and  none  of  their  nobles  Vvere  led  by  the 
^;xam-ple  ci  the  Englifh  to  run  out  their  fortunes 
F4  by 
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by  a  profuieneis  in  keeping  a  table.  No  kind  of 
luxury  was  yet  introduced  into  their  manner  or 
living  ^  not  even  a  decent  convenience,  or  neat- 
nel's.  They  teemed  to  be  proud  of  not  wanting 
thofe  dehcacies  which  other  nations  are  proud  of 
enjoying.  Their  kings  indeed,  and  a  few  of  their 
principal  nobles,  had  built  fome  caftles,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Engliib ;  but  moil  of  their  gentry  ftill 
continued  to  dwell  m  huts  made  of  v.attles,  and 
fituated  in  folitudes,  by  the  fides  of  the  woods, 
as  mioit  convenient  for  hunting  and  pafture,  or  for 
a  retreat,  in  time  of  VN-ar.  They  had  no  gardens, 
nor  orchards,  nor  anv  improvements  about  their 
dwellings,  which  thev  commonly  changed  everv 
year,  and  removed  to  other  places  (as  the  Britons 
and  Celts,  their  anceilors,  had  been  accufhomied 
tcf  do)  for  the  fake  of  freili  pafLure  and  a  nev,-  fup- 
ply  of  game. 

Their  furniture  was  as  fimple  and  m.ean  as  their 
houfes,  fach  as  might  anfwer  the  mere  neceffities  of 
grofs  and  uncivilized  nature.  The  only  elegance 
among;  tliem  was  mufick,  which  thev  were  fo  fond 
of,  that  in  every  family  there  generally  were  fome 
who  played  on  the  harp ;  and  ikill  in  that  inftru- 
ment  v/as  valued  by  them  more  than  all  other  know- 
ledge. This  greatly  contributed  to  keep  up  that 
chearfulnefs,  which  was  miore  univerfal  and  ccnftant 
in  the  Welch  tlian  in  the  Saxons  or  Normans. 

Notwithftanding  dieir  poverty  they  were  fo  hof- 
pi table,  that  every  man's  houfe  was  open  to  all  • 
and  thus  no  wants  were  felt  by  the  moil  indigent, 
nor  v%'as  there  a  beggar  in  the  nation.  When  any 
ftranger,  or  traveller,  came  to  a  houfe,  he  ufed  no 
other  ceremony,  than,  at  his  iiril  entrance,  to  de- 
li\  er  his  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  miafter  ;  who 
tliereupon  offered  to  v.  aib  his  feet ;  v/hich  if  he 
accepted,  it  was  underftood  to  fignify  his  intention 
of  (laving  there  all  night ;  and  none  v.ho  did  fo  v>  as 
refufed.  Whatever  the  number  or  qualit)-  of  their 
gueils  might  happen  to  be,  the  m.afler  and  miflrefs 
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of  the  houfe  waited  on  them,  and  would  not  fit 
down  at  table  with  them,  or  tafle  any  feed,  till 
they  had  fupped.  The  fii-ewas  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  fpread 
a  coarfe  bed  of  hemp  over  a  thin  miat  of  rufhes, 
where  the  whole  family  and  their  guefts  flept  tc- 
2;ether,  without  even  a  curtain  betwixt  them. 
Their  feet  lay  always  next  to  the  fire,  which,  being- 
kept  burning  all  night,  fupplied  the  w^ant  of  bed- 
cloths  :  for  they  had  no  covering  but  the  deaths 
they  v/ore  in  the  day. 

It  was  cuflomary  among  them  to  receive  in  a 
morning  large  companies  of  young  men,  who,  fol- 
lowing no  occupation  but  arms,  whenever  they 
were  not  in  action  ftroUed  over  the  country,  anc^ 
entered  into  any  houfe  that  they  found  in  their 
way  •  where  they  were  entertained,  till  the  even- 
ing, with  the  mufick  of  the  harp  and  free  conver- 
fation  with  the  young  women  of  the  family  :  upon 
which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  makes  this  remark,  that 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  univerfe  none  were  more 
jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Irilh,  or  lefs  than 
the  Welch.  In  other  refpeds  their  manners  fo 
nearly  agreed,  when  that  author  wrote,  as  to  difco- 
ver  the  marks  of  a  Celtic  origin  common  to  both. 

One  is  furprifed  in  obferving  how  abfolutelv  the  ,^  ^ 
Britons,  after  their  retreat  into  Wales,  loft  all  the  in  vitrAer""- 
culture  they  had  received  from  the  Romans,  and,  ^- 
infteadof  refining  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  iiland,  relapfed  themifelves  into  their 
rude  and  barbarous  manners.    This  is  the  more 
wonderful,  becaufe  the  Latin  tongue  and  no  con- 
temptible fhare  of  its  learning  v/ere  long  preferved 
in  their  publick  fchools,  and  continued,  though  in- 
deed in  a  declining  ftate,  even  down  to  the  tim.es 
of  v/hich  I  v/rite.    They  had  alfo  retained  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  debafed  v/ith 
grofs  faperftitions  :  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  inform.s 
us,  that  they  paid,  in  his  days,  a  more  devout  re- 
verence 
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verence  to  churches  and  churchmen,  to  the  rehcks 
of  faints,  to  crofles,  and  to  bells,  than  any  other 
nation.    Whenever  any  of  them  happened  to  meet 
a  monk,  or  other  ecclefiaftick,  they  inftantly  threw 
down  their  2.rms,  and  bowing  their  heads  implored 
his  blelTmg.    When  they  undertook  a  journey  in- 
to any  foreign  country,  or  when  they  married,  or 
were  injoined  by  their  confeilbrs  any  publick  pen- 
ance, they  paid  a  full  tenth  of  all  their  goods, 
v/hich  they  called  the  great  tythe^  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  to  the  church  wherein  they  had  been 
baptized,  and  one  to  their  billiop.    How  far  they 
carried  their  refpect  to  afylums  and  fancluaries  has 
already  been  mentioned.    The  excefs  of  their  fu- 
perflition  with  relation  to  this  point  is  ceniured  by 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  him^felf,  as  great  a  bigot  as 
he  was ;  and  it  certainly  mufl:  have  been  one  prin- 
cipal caufe,  why  fo  many  murders  and  other  crnmes 
were  committed  among  them.    Their  hermit^,  were 
celebrated  for  feverer  aufterities  than  any  others  in 
Europe,  the  vehemence  of  their  temper  carrying 
their  virtues,  as  well  as  vices,  into  extremes.  Pil- 
o;rimao;es  to  Rome  were  their  favourite  mode  of 
devotion,  though  they  had  many  faints  of  their  own 
nation,  whofe  fhrines  they  adored  with  the  blindeil 
Uiperftition.    In  fhort,  their  religion,  for  the  m.ofc 
part,  v/as  fo  different  from  genuine  Chriftianity, 
that  either  it  was  prejudicial  to  civil  fociety,  or 
did  it  no  good, 
w.i.hchro     The  firft  acl  of  governm.ent.  relating  to  Wales, 
1-  -OS-      that  vv'efind  to  have  been  done  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, was  his  ftrengthening  the  colony  of  Flemings 
in  Pembrokethire,  by  allowing  fome  of  the  Flemiih 
mercenaries,  v.-hom,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his  reign, 
he  banifhed  out  of  Er gland,  to  go  to  their  country- 
men eflablifned  in  that  province,  and  fettle  among 
them.  This  was  a  very  prudent  and  politick  mea- 
fure.    For  they  v/ere  as  ferviceable  there  to  hrm 
and  hi-s  realm,  as  they  had  been  hurtful  in  England > 
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The  former  plantation,  after  the  Welch  had  fiib- 
dned  the  bordering  provinces,  had,  with  invinci- 
ble courage,  maintained  their  ground,  till  the  de- 
ceafe  of  King  Stephen.  A  celiation  of  hcftilities 
on  the  part  of  the  Welch  foon  followed  that  event : 
their  princes  becoming  jealous  the  one  of  the  other, 
and  more  inclined  to  difpute  among  themfeives  the 
polTeffion  of  the  conqueils  they  had  made,  than  to 
attempt  more,  either  feparately,  or  confederated 
together.  This  reinforcement  of  brave  and  ve- 
teran foldiers  was  therefore  fufficient  to  defend  the 
Fiemidii  colony  and  Henry  was  contented  v/ith 
thus  fortifying  that  part  of  South-\Vales  v/liich  was 
ftill  polTelTed  by  his  fubjeds  :  but  as,  in  the  late 
civil  war,  his  nwther  had  been  affedionately  fer ved 
by  the  Welch,  and  he  v/as  embar raffed  v/ith  feve- 
ral  more  urgent  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  fuftered  their  princes  to  retain  the  provinces, 
which,  under  that  of  his  predecellbr,  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  Englilb  :  yet  not  by  a  ceilion  of 
them^  or  any  acknowledgement  of  the  right  of 
thofe  princes-,  but  by  a  bare  acquiefcence,  which 
left  him  at  liberty  to  alTert  his  own  pretenfions  to 
the  dominion  thereof,  and  the  claim  of  his  fub- 
jeds  in  the  lands,  at  a  more  proper  feafon.  All 
Powis-land,  except  fome  diflrids  between  the  W ye 
and  the  Severne,  which  were  held  of  his  crown  by 
the  earl  of  Chefter  and  other  barons  of  England, 
was  then  under  the  government  of  Madcc  ap  Me- 
redyth,  his  friend  and  vaflal.  But  the  conducl  cf 
this  prince  had  rendered  him  fb  obnoxious  to  the 
reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  more  efpecially  to 
Owen  Gwyneth,  that,  with  a  view  to  his  future  fe- 
curity,  he  diligently  employed  all  his  credit  with 
Henry,  to  incite  him  to  make  war  againft  North- 
Wales,  in  order  to  reduce  it  under  its  former  fub- 
jedion  to  England.  Thef^  inftigations  were  vehe- 
m.ently  enforced  by  Cadwallader,  brother  to  Owen ; 
who,  having  killed  his  ov/n  ibn-in-Iaw,  the  eldeft 

fon 
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foil  of  Gryffyth,  late  prince  of  South- Wales,  in 
fingle  connbat,  upon  a  fudden  quar-rel,  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  country  by  Owen  hinifelf,  and 
was  now  an  exile  in  the  court  of  England  •  where 

r'n^c^'o  ^'      ^^^^  recover  his  lands, 

chro  Norm.  In  this  fuit  he  v/as  aOifted  by  all  the  relations  and 
Ga^^^Neu-  ^^^^^'^'^^  w'lk^  a  lady  of  the  noble  and  pow- 

brig'  I.  ii.  p.  erful  houfe  of  Clare.    But,  more  than  all  their  per- 
3^^-  fuafions,  the  defire  of  dory,  and  a  iufl  fenfe  of 
M.  weftm.  the  importance  or  tne  obieCt  propofed  to  him,  urged 
?e  w"va--  Henry  on  to  this  war.    He  thought  it  would  be  a 
lea.  lub  ana.  reproach,  and  a  (lain  to  his  honour,  if  he  fhould 
WeichChroT^ffer  any  longer  a  petty  prince  of  North- Wales, 
fu'u  eod  ann.  whofe  predeceilbrs  had  been  tributaries  and  vaf- 
cbor'iab  i^^ls  to  England  in  former  times,  to  hold  his  do- 
aao.  lijB.  n^inions  independent  of  him,  whofe  empire  ex- 
tended fo  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  monarch, 
that  ever  had  reigned  in  this  iiland.    Nor  co.:  d 
he,  in  the  hio;h  and  flouriiliins;  ftate  of  his  kino-- 
dom,  be  eafy  under  the  lofs  of  thofe  provinces  of 
South- Wales,   which  the  weaknefs  of  Stephen's 
government,  amudfl:  the  diflractions  of  civil  v/ar, 
had  enabled  the  Welch  to  reconquer  from  the  Eng- 
iilli    efpecially,  as  neither  the  fons  of  Gryffyth  ap 
Rhses,   nor  thofe  of  Owen   Gw^meth,  had  ever 
done  him  homage  for  the  territories  they  held  in 
any  parts  of  that  country.    He  knew,  that  none 
of  his  fubjeds,  who  ftill  retained  their  poiTellions 
*  within  the  limits  of  Wales,  could  hope  to  enjoy 
a  lafting  tranquillity,  unlefs  he  fubdued  the  arro- 
gance of  thofe  am.bitious  princes,  and  forced  them 
to  acknowleds^e  that  he  was  their  fovereio-n.  There 
was  no  enterprize,  which  could  be  undertaken  by 
him  in  foreign  parts,  fo  neceflary  as  this  ^  or  of 
equal  advantage  to  his  o^reat  intereji  •,  that  is,  to  the 
intereft  of  his  re^al  dominions.  He  therefore  refolved 
to  attempt  it,  and  having  drawn  out  of  the  whole 
militia  of  England  a  very  great  army,,  he  led  it 
through  Chefhire  into  Flintfliirej  and  advanced  to- 

v/ards 
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wards  Bafingwerk,  a  caflle  built  by  an  earl  of 
Chefter,  which  the  Welch,  in  the  late  reign,  had  furra.  ' 
taken  and  demoUrhed.    At  this  place,  or  nigh  to 
it,  Owen  Gwyneth  lay  encamped,  with  all  the  for- 
ces he  could  coUeft  out  of  a  populous  nation,  in 
which  (excepting  the  clergy)  every  man  was  a  fol- 
dier.    He  feemed  determined  to  ftay  there  and 
give  battle  to  the  king ;  but  thic  appearance  was 
only  an  artifice,  to  draw  the  Englifh  into  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  pafs,  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
where  he  had  fecretly  placed  a  numerous  ambuf- 
cade,  under  the  command  of  his  fons.  Henry^ 
too  confident  in  the  ftrength  of  his  army,  and  not 
confulting  enough  with  thofe  who  had  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country,  fell  into  the  fnare, 
and  paid  dearly  for  his  rafhnefs.    When  he  and 
his  vanguard  were  engaged  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
ftreights,  the  Welch,  rifmg  at  once,  with  the  mofi: 
horrible  outcries  from  under  the   cover    of  the 
woods,  that  hung  over  the  flieep  and  rocky  fides 
of  the  pafs,   aifaulted  them  with  flones,  arrows, 
and  other  miiTile  weapons.     The  di  fad  vantage 
of  the   place,   the  confufion  they   were  thrown 
into,  the  difmay  that  came  upon-  rhem,  quite  dif- 
abled  them  from  refifting  this  unexpected  attack. 
Two  great  barons,  Euftace  Fitz-John  and  Robert 
de  Courcy,  were  flain.    Henry,  finding  it  impofil- 
ble  to  advance  any  further,  endeavoured  to  retire 
back  to  the  entrance  of  the  ftreights,  and  with 
much  difficulty  performed  it :    but  moft  of  the 
troops,  which  had  compofed  his  vanguard,  were 
miferably  deftroyed,  before  he  v/as  able  to  di  fen- 
gage,  either  them,  or  himfelf,  from  this  fatal  fitu- 
ation.    Some,  who  efcaped  by  flight,  carried  their 
fear  along  with  them,  aiid  meeting  the  reft  of  tlie 
army,  who  were  advancing  in  good  order  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pafs,  fpread  among  them  a  report  of 
the  death  of  the  king  :  upon  which,  Henry  de  Ef- 
fex,  hereditary  ftandard-bearer  of  England,  was 

feized 
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feized  with  fuch  a  terror,  that  he  threw  to  the 
ground  the  royal  ftandard,  and  cried  aloud,  "  The 
"  king  is  flain  !"    The  conllernation  became  gene- 
ral •,  the  troops  fell  into  diforder  ;  the  AVelch  per- 
ceiving it,  iffued  forth,  and  attacked  them  v/ith 
great  fury ;  the  whole  army  would  have  been  rout- 
ed in  the  moft  fhameful  manner,  if  Henry,  at  this 
inftant,  had  not  fhewn  himfelf  to  them,  and,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  alacrity,  encouraged,  rallied, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge.    Animated  by  the  joy 
of  feeing  him  fafe,  they  quickly  drove  the  enemy 
back  into  the  wood.    He  then  drew  off  his  forces, 
and  encamping  them  in  a  ilation  where  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  deliberated  with  his  barons  and  other 
principal  officers,  what  meafures  he  fhould  purfue 
in  the  management  of  the  war,  againfl:  fuch  dange- 
rous enemies,  v/hofe  valour  he  found  fo  v/eil  con- 
dueled.    The  plan,  he  now  formed,  was,  to  leave 
upon  his  left  the  tract  of  woody  hills,  through  which 
he  had  fo  unhappily  attempted  to  pafs,  and  march 
along  the  fea-fhore,  till  he  fhould  get  beyond  Ba- 
fmgwerk,  to  the  back  of  the  poft  the  Welch  had 
taken  ;  at  the  fame  tim.e  ordering  his  fleet  (as  Ha- 
rold had  done)  to  cruize  along  the  coafls,  and  make 
defcents  upon  the  open  parts  of  the  country.  But, 
when  Owen  v/as  informed  of  thefe  refolutions,  he 
retired  to  a  ftrong  pofl  in  the  mountains  of  Snow- 
den,   and  there  encamped.    Henry  immediately 
fubdued  all  Flintfhire  ;  and,  to  fecure  his  pofleflion, 
made  roads  for  an  army  to  pafs  without  difficulty 
through  the  v/hole  province  ;  cut  down  the  v/oods  ; 
rebuilt  the  important  caftles  of  Ruthlan  and  Ba- 
fingvv^erk ;  began  that  of  Flint ;  and  founded  a  houfe 
for  the  Knights  Templars,  which  v/as  a  new  kind 
of  garrifon,  unknovvu  before  in  that  countr)^,  but 
as  ufeful  as  any  other  to  bridle  the  Welch.  While 
he  was  employed  in  thefe  works,  Owen  dreadin<^ 
the  confequences  of  their  being  compleated,  cam^e 
'down  from  the  mountains,  and  advanced  to  the 

borders 
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borders  of  Flintfhire.    Several  fl^irmifhes  happened 
afterwards  between  the  two  armies,  but  no  general 
adion  ;  the  Welch  prince  being  afraid  to  venture  a 
battle  in  an  open  or  level  country,  and  the  king  of 
England,  inftruded  by  the  lofs  he  had  fulfered,  as 
carefully  avoiding  to  expofe  himfelf,  or  his  army, 
to  any  more  ambufcades.    In  the  mean  time  a  great 
fleet,  affembled  at  Chefter  by  his  orders,  had  failed 
from  that  harbour  and  afTiflied  his  operations  in  Flint- 
fhire ;  after  which  he  fent  it  to  infefl:  the  other  coafts 
of  North- Wales,  under  the  comm.and  of  Madoc 
ap  Meredyth,  whom  he  employed  in  this  fervice, 
to  render  the  enmity  between  him  and  his  country- 
men more  irreconcileable.    Some  of  the  forces  of 
that  prince,  in  conjundion  with  the  Englifh,  made 
.  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Anglefey  ^  where  they  ra- 
vaged the  country^  and  plundered  even  the  churches 
Avithout  refiftance :  but  as  they  were  returning  to 
their  Ibips,  overloaded   with   fpoils,   the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  ifle  fell  fuddenly  upon  them  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.    Yet,  though  this  attempt  was  fb 
unfortunate,  Owen,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  hin- 
der the  Englifh  from  fubduing  or  defolating  the  mofl 
fertile  parts  of  his  maritime  provinces,  and  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  corn  from  abroad,  was 
very  uneafy  for  fear  of  wanting  provifions,  if  he 
fhould  either  remain  long  in  the  poft  he  had  taken, 
or  fhut  himfelf  up  v/ith  his  army  in  the  defarts  of 
Snowden.    He  therefore  fued  for  peace  ^  which 
Henry  granted  him  on  fuch  terms,  as  were  both  ad-  y  a^^orr? 
vantageous  and  honourable  to  England  ;  namely,  citat.  ut  (u- 
that  Owen  fliould  do  him  homage,  yield  up  all  the  dif- 
tridls  and  caflles  in  Nor  di- Wales,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  had  been  won  from  the  Eng- 
lifh, and  deliver  two  of  his  fons  ashoftages  for  his  fu- 
ture fidelity.  He  al  fo  obliged  him  to  reftore  the*  lands  • 
of  his  brother  Cadwallader ;  by  which  that  prince 
was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  England,  and  o- 
tl^ers  of  the  Welch  nation  were  encouraged  to  defire 
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its  protcdion  and  favour.  Having  obtained  thefe 
great  points,  and  put  ftrong  garrifons  in  the  caftles 
of  Ruthlan  and  Bafmgwerk,  he  left  the  remains  of 
the  war  to  be  profecuted  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Marches  againft  the  inferior  Welch  princes,  who, 
he  fuppofed,  would  not  long  continue  in  arms, 
after  Owen  had  fubmitted.  Nor  was  he  miftaken 
in  his  judgement.  For,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
foUov/ing  year,  all  the  princes  of  South- Wales,  ex- 
V.  auan^es  cept  Rhccs  ap  Gryffyth,  and  all  the  lelTer  chieftains 
p!a!'  nobles  of  that  country,  came  to  him  in  Eng- 

land, and  there  received  from  him  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  which  he  accorded,  to  them  on  their  m.a- 
king  a  fall  celfion  to  him  of  all  the  territories  or 
lordihips,  which  had  been  won  from  the  crown  or 
fubjeds  of  England  in  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbr, 
and  doing  him  homage  for  their  own  patrimonial 
efliates.    As  for  Powis-land,  the  much  greater  part 
of  that  country  was  then  under  the  government  of 
Madoc  ap  Meredyth,  who  held  it  of  him  by  liege 
homage  ;  and  the  reil  was  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
Englilh  lords,  except  perhaps  a  few  diflricts,  con-' 
quered  from  them  by  the  Welch  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  and  allowed  by  the  king  to  continue  in 
their  poffeflion,  upon  their  becoming  his  valTals. 
But  no  quiet  or  perfect  fettlement  could  be  made  of 
South- Wales,  v/hile  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth  remained 
unconquered.    The  great  fpirit  of  that  prince  could 
not  patiently  endure  to  fee  the  dominions,  which 
for  many  ages  had  belonged  to  his  illuftrious  ancef- 
tors,  torn  by  the  arms  of  ambitious  foreigners  from 
him  and  his  children.    He  comm.anded  his  people 
to  remove  their  flocks,  herds,  and  other  goods,  to  the 
defart  of  Tyv/y,  and  made  war  on  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, though  deferted  and  betrayed  by  all  his  confede- 
rates.*   Henry,  who  eflieemed  his  courage  and  mas- 
nanimitv,  fent  him  a  friendly  invitation  to  come  to 
his  court,  with  an  afRirance  that  he  fnould  be  gra- 
ciouily  and  kindly  received  ;  but  threatened,  if  he 

re  fu  fed 
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reftifed  the  favour  offered  to  hiin,  that  the  whole 
power  of  England  and  Wales  fhould  be  employed 
to  brir.g  him  thither.  Having  confuited  with  his 
friends  v/hat  anf^A^er  to  return,  and  being  advifed  by 
them  to  go,  he  followed  their  counfel  ^  and  the  king, 
receiving  his  homage,  gave  him  the  ancient  dem.efne 
of  his  ancefliors  in  South-Wales  ;  but  not  without 
taking  from  him,  as  hofl:ages  for  his  fidelity,  two 
of  his  fons  •  a  like  fecui  ity  having  been  exacted 
from  all  the  other  Welch  princes.  Thus  was  con- 
cluded this  troublefome  and  very  dangerous  war, 
with  great  honour  to  Henry,  who,  in  the  ilTue  of  it, 
recovered  all  the  Englifh  poileffions  within  the  con- 
fijies  of  Wales,  which  Stephen  had  loft  ;  and  did 
that,  which  neither  his  grandfather,  King  Henry 
.  theFirft,  nor  William  Rufus  could  do,  reftored  to 
England  it's  fovereignty  over  the  whole  nation,  by 
forcing  not  only  the  inferiour  princes,  but  the 
king  of  North- Wales  himfelf,  to  hold  his  territo- 
ries as  a  valTal,  under  homage  and  fealty. 

Some  years  after  thefe  events,  a  quarrel  arifing  v:d.  Nea- 
between  Henry  de  Effex  and  Robert  de  Montfort,  brig.  i.  ii. 
the  former  was  publickly  reproached  by  the  latter  Bmmpton'* 
for  his  cov/ardly  behaviour  in  this  war,  and  accufed 
of  high  treafon.    Henry  had  called  him  to  no  ac-*""^'  ' 
count  for  it,  at  the  time  when  it  happened  :  impu- 
ting it  oniy  to  a  fudden  imprefiion  of  terror,  and 
not  to  a  wilful  or  criminal  treachery,  which  there 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  leaft  reafon  to  fuf-  • 
pe6t.    Military  difcipiine,  indeed,  might  require 
him  to  be  puniihed,  and  the  king  v/as  ftridl  in  that 
difcipline  (as  a  wife  prince  will  always  be) ;  but, 
in  this  inftance,  his  regard  for  the  honour  of  a 
family,  which  both  in  blood  and  alliances  was  very 
ilhiftrious,  and  fome  compaOion  for  an  unhappy 
moment  of  weaknefs,  which  future  adlions  might 
atone  for,  prevailed  over  that  rigour,  which,  ne- 
1^  ceffaiy  as  it  is,  may  fometimes  give  way  to  the  die- 
V'  tates  of  -humanity,  even  for  reafons  of  prudence, 
f      Vol.  IL  G  Henry 
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vid.  Fitz-    Henry  de  ElTex  ferved  afterwards  in  the  war  of 
viiTstVho-  Touloufe  without  reproach  :  but  this  unfortunate 
quarrel  happening,  and  one  of  his  peers  thus  ar- 
raigning him  of  a  capital  crime,  he  either  deman- 
ded himfelf  a  trial  by  duel  (lefs  improper  in  this 
cafe  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other)  or  agreed  to  it 
when  offered  by  his  accufer :  and  the  king,  though 
he  difapproved  that  barbarous  method  of  trial  (as  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fhew  hereafter)  could  not  avoid 
allowing  it  at  the  requefl  of  both  the  parties.  He 
therefore  appointed  the  lifts  according  to  law  :  the 
combat  was  fought  in  his  prefence  :  Henry  de  Eflex 
was  vanquillied  by  his  braver  antagonift ;  and,  if 
he  had  fuffered  the  legal  penalties,  mufb  have  been 
ignominioufly  put  to  death,  or,  at  leaft,  have  loft 
his  eyes  :  but  the  king,  with  his  ufual  clemency, 
mitigated  that  doom ;  permitting  him  to  take  the 
habit  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading  ;  the  only 
ftate  proper  for  him  ;  as  the  rules  of  Chivalry  in 
thofe  days  v/ould  not  allow  him  to  continue  any- 
longer  in  the  world,  or  hold  lands  by  knight's  fer- 
vice,  under  fuch  a  load  of  publick  difhonour. 
Hoved.Ano.     During  the  courfe  of  the  year  eleven  hundred 
chmn^Maii.  and  fifty  feven,  while  Henry  was  at  Chefter,  Mal- 
ro5,  fub  ann.  colm  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  came  to  wait 
upon  him  there,  and  do  him  homage  for  the  fiefs 
he  held  of  England,  which  he  did  with  a  faving  to 
HoveHen.  fub  all  his  royol  dignities.    The  next  year  he  again  atten- 
ann.  1158.         ^  great  council,  held  by  Henry  at  Carlifle,  and 
was  very  defirous  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of 
that  monarch  the  honour  of  knighthood  :  but  fome 
difference,  unaccounted  for  by  any  hiftorian,  arifing 
between  them,  Henry  would  not  then  confer  upon 
him  that  favour.    Yet  they  ftill  continued  friends  ; 
and,  whatever  this  cloud  of  difTatisfadion  might 
be,  it  was  foon  diflipated.    The  Chriftmas  feftival 
of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  being  ce- 
Neubrig.  I.  Icbtatcd  at  Lincoln  by  Henry,  upon  his  return 
ii.  c.  9.      from  Carlifle,  he  wore  his  crown,  as  in  fuch  folem- 
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nities  it  was  cuflomary  to  do  ;  but  held  his  court  in 
the  fuburbs^  from  regard  to  an  ancient  fuperftition, 
which  fuppofed  that  great  calamities  would  befal 
any  king  who  fhould  be  crowned  in  that  eity.  Ste- 
phen had  been  the  firfl,  who  publickly  defpifed, 
and  acled  againft  this  abfurd  opinion,  but  the 
crown  having  been  afterwards  taken  from  h'"s  fa- 
mily, it  was  confirmed  more  than  ever  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.    Henry  yielded  to  a  folly  he  could 
not  remove  ,  and,  perhaps,  in  fo  doing  he  aded 
wifely :  but  although  he  complied  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  this  inftance,  he  did  not  think  with  them, 
if  we  may  judge  by  his  behaviour  on  another 
occafion.    For  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  tells  us,  that  Hibemu 
as  he  made  fome  flay  at  St.  David's,  on  his  re-^^^^^^"'^' 
turn   out  of  Ireland,   a  woman  of  the  country 
brought  a  complaint  to  him  againft  the  bifhop, 
which  not  being  inftantly  anfwered  by  him  in 
the  manner  fhe  defired,  Oie  cried  out,  with  great 
vehemence,   fcreaming  and  clapping  her  hands. 
Avenge  us,  Lech4aver^  avenge  our  nation^  this  day^  of 
this  man :  nor  could  fhe  be  hindered,  by  the  endea- 
vours of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  from  often  repea- 
ting thefe  words.    Now,  this  L^fW^w,  whofe  ven- 
geance fhe  fo  wildly  invoked,  was  a  great  ftone,  ten 
feet  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  which  lay  acrofs  a 
fmall  rivulet,  in  the  cathedral  church-yard.  Pro- 
bably it  had  been  one  of  thofe  confecrated  ftones, 
which  the  ancient  druids  eredcd  in  many  parts  of 
this  ifland  ;  and  though  Chriftianity  had  long  abo- 
lifhed  the  worfliip,  the  fuperftition  of  the  Welch 
might  ftlU  afcribe  to  it  fbme  miraculous  power  :  but 
what  this  woman  alluded  to  was  a  prediction  very 
famous  among  them,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  their  great  prophet.  Merlin,  that  a  king 
of  England,  returning  from  the  conqueft  of  Ireland 
ftiould  die  upon  Lech-laver.    Henry  being  informed 
of  this  by  the  perfons  about  him,  went  and  looked 
at  the  ftone  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pafling 
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over  it  faid  aloud  to  all  there,  Who  will  hereafter 
have  any  faith  in  the  liar  Merlin  ?  From  whence  I 
conclude,  that  he  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  be- 
ing crowned  within  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  if  he  could 
as  eafily  have  fhewn  the  vanity  of  that  prophecy,  as 
he  did  of  this    or  if  he  had  not  judged  that  the  fu- 
perftitions  of  his  fubjeds  in  England  required  more 
complaifance  from  him  than  thofe  of  the  Welch. 
Diceto  et        In  the  fame  year,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  eight, 
fe^^fub^n' compleated  a  very  great  and  difficult  work, 
1 158-       which  the  king  had  begun  two  years  before  ;  name- 
rnrns/'^ly^  ^he  refloring  of  the  money  of  his  kingdom  to 
it's  due  weight  and  finenefs.    From  the  continual 
wants  and  diforders  of  government  during  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  it  had  been  fo  debafed,  that  Hen- 
ry faw  a  necelTity,  for  the  fake  of  the  national  com- 
merce, to  call  in  the  whole,  and  recoin  it ;  an  adl 
the  more  meritorious,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
aid  was  granted  to  the  crown  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  it,  or  any  lofs  fuftained  by  the  owners  of 
the  fpecie  thus  brought  to  the  mint !  Together 
with  the  reft  was  gathered  in  and  melted  down  all 
that  money,  which,  during  the  late  unhappy  times 
of  anarchy  and  confufion,  many  of  the  barons,  ufurp- 
ing  the  exercife  of  royal  authority,  had  dared  to 
coin  in  their  own  names :  and  this  fufficiently  ac- 
counts for  none  of  thofe  coins  having  ever  been 
found.    It  was  indeed  very  proper,  not  to  let  any 
memorials  remain  to  pofterity,  of  fuch  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  our  monarchy,  in  one  of  it's  greateft  and 
moft  elTential  prerogatives. 
Neubrig.  1.      The  kingdom  of  England  enjoying  now  a  perfed 
5' j^c- 7j^^^^  tranquillity,  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy,  where 
p.  99X994  ^omQ  affairs  of  importance  demanded  his  prefence. 
£'Br7a-^f  "-^y  the  death  of  Conan  le  Gros,  late  duke  of  Bre- 
1  jv.'^c*''i5^'  tagne  that  dutchy  had  been  throv/n  into  great  trou- 
bles and  diforders.    For  this  prince  having  difinhe- 
rited  his  fon  Hoel  on  an  uncertain  fufpicion  of  baf- 
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tardy,  Eudo  earl  of  Pontieure  (now  called  Pen- 
tieVre)  laid  claim  to  the  facceflion,  in  right  of  Ber- 
tha, his  wife,  the  eldeil  daughter  of  Conan,  whom 
he  had  married  after  the  deceafe  of  Alan  earl  of 
Richmond  and  of  the  lower  Bretagne,  her  firH:  huf- 
band.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  earldom 
of  Nantes,  having  an  afFedion  for  Hoel,  who,  they 
thought,  was  unjuftly  deprived  of  his  inheritance, 
put  themfelves  under  his  government    While  they 

I  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  earl  of  Pontieure 
on  this  account,  his  wife  Bertha  died  :  which  event 
produced  immediately  a  new  competition  Conan 
le  Petit,  her  fon  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  laying 
claim  to  the  dutchy,  and  Eudo,  his  fadier-in-law, 

j    refufing  to  refign  it.    Much  blood  was  fhed  in  this 

I  .  quarrel,  but,  after  various  fuccefTes,  the  baron  de 
Fougeres,  who  fought  for  Conan,  took  Eudo  prifo- 
ner  ;  whereupon  almoft  all  the  nobility  of  Bretagne 
did  homage  to  the  former.  During  the  courfe  of  vid.auaores 
thefe  troubles  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes  and  it's 
earldom  had  remained  for  fome  time  under  the  do- 
minion of  Hoel ;  but  finding  by  experience  that  he 
was  deficient  in  fenfe  and  courage  they  afterwards 
drove  him  out,  as  incapable  of  the  government  to 
which  they  had  called  him  ;  and  he  probably  died 
very  foon,  or  retired  into  a  convent ;  no  further 
mention  being  made  of  him  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
times.  Neverthelefs  his  late  fubjedls,  inftead  of 
fubmitting  to  Conan,  eledled  for  their  ruler,  Prince 
Geoffry  Piantagenet,  who,  having  been  lately  difap- 
pointed  in  his  defign  upon  Anjou,  gladly  embraced 

I    this  occafionof  advancing  his  fortune.    Nor  did  his 

I    brother,  King  Henry,  oppofe  their  choice  :  but  on  Argen^e 
the  contrary  (if  we  may  believe  an  hiftorian  of  Bre-  ^  5»- 

I  tagne)  fupported  him  againfl  Conan  ;  the  goodnefs 
of  his  nature  overcoming  all  thofe  fentiments  of  re- 
fentment,  which  the  paft  behaviour  of  this  prince 
rnight  have  reafonably  excited.    And  indeed,  with- 
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out  his  afliftance,  the  people  of  Nantes  muft  have 
found  it  a  very  difficult  enterprize,  to  maintain  that 
province  thus  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  dutchy. 
He  did  not  even  avail  himfelf  of  this  new  provifion 
made  for  Geoffry,  to  withdrav/  from  him  the  pen- 
fion  he  had  fettled  upon  him.    But  a  long  poffellion 
of  either  was  not  granted  by  Providence  to  this  un- 
fortunate prince.    Within  lefs  than  two  years  from 
his  election  he  died,  and  left  no  iiTue.  Prefently 
after  his  deceafe  Conan  feized  on  the  earldom  as  be- 
longing to  the  dutchy  :  but  King  Henry  laid  claim 
to  it,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  v/ho,  I  prefume,  left 
it  to  him  by  a  teflam.entary  fettlement,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  citizens  and  vaffals  of  the  earldcm  :  for 
otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  his  title ; 
fince  what  GeofFry  had  pofleft,  not  by  blood,  but 
election,  could  never  defcend  from  that  prince  to 
his  elder  brother  by  right  of  inheritance.    But  he 
might  defire,  on  his  death-bed,   to  atone  in  this 
manner  for  his  former  rebellions  againft  him ;  and 
his  will  might  be  ratified  by  the  nobility  and  the 
people  •  who  having  offended,  by  their  pafl  con- 
duct, both  Conan  and  Eudo,  weie  afraid  of  fub- 
mitting  to  either  of  thofe  princes,  and  could  find  no 
potentate  who  was  fo  able  to  defend  them  againft 
both  as  Henry  Plantagenet.    How  far  they  v/ere 
jufbified  in  denying  obedience  to  Conan,  after  the 
expulfion  of  Hoel,  may  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
beft  excufe  for  it  is,  the  latitude,  which  the  ancient 
Britifh  cuftoms,  that  continued  to  prevail,  with  re- 
gard to  the  government,  there,  as  well  as  in  Wales, 
gave  to  the  community  in  difpofmg  of  the  right  of 
fuccellion.    But,  whether  the  title  of  Henry  was  jufl 
or  unjuft,  he  did  not  much  apprehend  any  op- 
pofition  thereto,  unlefs  ajealoufy  of  his  further  ag- 
grandifement  in  France  Ihould  induce  Louis  to  take 
part  with  Conan,  or  Eudo,  againft  him :  and  there- 
fore he  fet  on  foot  a  negociation,  which  he  had  rea- 

fon 
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fon  to  believe  would  hinder  that  monarch  from  ob- 
llruding  his  defigns.    This  was  a  propofal  for  a  Dicetoimsg. 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince  Henry,  who  was 
now  his  eldeft  fon  (William,  his  firft-born,  having  furanr/""' 
died  about  two  years  before)  and  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  Louis  le  Jeune  by  his  fecond  wife,  Nor^.p.994. 
Conftantia,  princefs  of  Caftile.    Both  were  very 
young  children  ;  but  it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  h  ft.  Ludov. 
to  cement  alliances  and  connedt  families  bv  con-'''"  f^A^' 
tracis  between  royal  miants.     i  he  offer  was  joy-  chefne,  tom. 
fully  accepted  by  Louis,   who  thought  it  both'^s^ 
advantageous  and  honourable  to  him  ^  and  Con-^ 
ftantia,   his  queen,    moft  pafllonately  defired  it, 
having  no  greater  objed  of  ambition  (asfhe  had  no 
fon)  than  to  procure  for  her  daughter  the  inheritarxe 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  other  territories 
poffeffed  by  the  houfe  of  Plantagenet    Henry  knew 
this,  and  meant  to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  difpofitions 
for  more  than  one  purpofe.    Befides  the  advantage 
of  not  being  molefted  in  his  pretenfions  to  Nantes, 
he  hoped,  by  means  of  this  alliance  to  recover  Gifors 
and  the  reft  of  the  Norman  Vexin,  which  had  been 
ceded  by  his  father  to  Louis  le  Gros.    This  terri- 
tory was  a  frontier  of  great  importance,  containing, 
befides  the  ftrong  fortrefs  above-mentioned,  the 
caftles  of  Neufle  and  Neufch  itel,  with  fome  others 
of  leffer  note  •  which  chain  of  forts,  if  re-united  to 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  would  form  a  good  bar- 
rier for  the  defence  of  that  country    but  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  would  expofe 
it  to  continual  danger.    Henry  propofed  that  thefe 
places  fhould  be  given  by  that  prince  as  a  portion 
to  his  daughter  :  and,  confidering  the  greatnefs 
of  the  match  he  offered,  the  demand  was  not  exor- 
bitant.   Overtures  being  made  of  this  affair  to 
Louis  by  Chancellour  Becket,  the  two  kings  had  an  v.  auaores 
interview  on  the  borders  of  Normand}^,  in  which''''*'' 
tthey  agreed  on  the  match,  and  mutually  pledged 
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their  faith  thereupon  to  each  other  :  but  fome  cir- 
cumftances  requiring  a  further  difcuiTion,  Louis  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  Becket  was  fent  to  negociate 
with  him  there. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  fecure  of  having  no  op- 
pofition  from  the  French  court,  which  he  had  en- 
tirely gained  by  the  lure  of  this  marriage,  ordered 
all  the  military  tenants  of  his  dutchy  of  Norm.an- 
dy  to  attend  aim  in  arms  at  Avranches,  on  the  feafl 
of  St.  Micjiael ;  declaring  his  refoiution  to  make 
war  againfl  Conan  in  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  if 
that  prince  n:iould  refufe  to  yield  to  him  the  polTef- 
fion  of  the  city  of  Nantes  with  it's  earldom.  While 
the  forces  were  alTembling,  Becket's  negociation 
was  ikiifuily  conducted  and  happily  finifhed.  He 
had  been  inftruded  to  require,  that  the  young  prin- 
cefs  fnould  be  immediately  fent  into  Normandy,  and 
educated  there,  under  the  care  of  her  father-in-law, 
till  fhe  fhould  be  of  an  age  to  accomplifh  the  mar- 
riage.   How  uneafy  foever  this  feparation  might  be 
to  the  fondiiefs  of  her  parents,  their  confent  to  it 
was  gained  by  the  addrefs  of  the  minifter  ;  and 
thus  Henry  obtained  the  cuftody  of  her  perfon, 
which  was  the  moft  effectual  fecurity  for  the  per- 
form.ance  of  the  contract,  againfl:  any  change  in  the 
variable  mind  of  her  father.    It  alfo  gave  Henry  an 
air  of  fuperiority,  which  he  was  defirous  to  alTume 
in  this  treaty.    Becket  found  greater  difficulty  in 
another  part  of  his  bufmefs.    His  mafter  required, 
Dicetoin^ag.  that  Gi for s,  wdth  the  other  caflles  and  territories 
hut.  p.       that  were  to  be  given  as  a  portion  to  Margaret, 
J^rBecket!"  fhould  bc  immediately  delivered  into  his  hands. 
Neu'urigi.ii        this  was  refufed ;  and  undoubtedly  with  good 
Brorr.ptcn's  Tcafou ;  becaufc  a  portion  is  not  given  upon  a  con- 
chron.      tradt  of  marriage,  but  upon  it's  conclufion.  To 
P-  ^°J°'     gg|-  Qygj^  ^i^jg  objeLlion  Becket  propofed,  that  Gifors 
and  the  caftles  of  Neufle  and  Neufchatel  fliould  be 
inftantly  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  three  knights 
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templars,  named  by  both  kings,  who  fhould  deli- 
ver them  to  Henry,  on  the  day  that  his  fon  frj.-uld  • 
wed  the  princefs.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Hen- 
ry gained  by  it  a  confiderabie  advantage,  from  the 
neutrality  of  thofe  places,  which  commanded  his 
whole  frontier,  in  cafe  of  a  war  breaicing  out  be- 
tween him  and  Louis.  The  complai lance  of  the 
latter  may  not  only  be  afcribed  to  his  eag':-r;-efs  for 
the  match,  but  aUb  to  the  dexterity  of  Hen^v's  am- 
bailador,  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  perfuahon  ar.d 
infinuation,  to  which,  upon  this  cccafion,  he  added 
a  liberality,  that  was  ftill  more  prevailing.  If  we  v  Fitz-ste- 
may  believe  a  contemporary  writer  of  his  life,  he  ^' j^^^'"* 
loaded  with  prefents  every  French  nobleman,  ba-  tuar. 
ron,  knight,  and  fervant  of  the  king  or  queen : 
nay,  he  extended  his  munificence  to  the  dodors  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  the  ftudents,  and  to  all 
the  principal  citizens.  The  court  therefore,  and  all 
perfons  who  could  have  any  influence  over  the  king 
or  his  mini fters,  were  difpofed  toalTifthim  in  every 
thing  he  defued.  The  above-cited  author  adds, 
that,  before  he  departed  from  Paris,  he  gave  away 
all  his  gold  and  filver  plate,  and  almiofl  all  his  ward- 
robe, in  which  v/ere  contained  no  lefs  than  four  and 
twenty  changes  of  garments.  The  magnificence  he 
difplayed  in  this  embaify  was  prodigious  !  He  had 
in  his  own  family  two  hundred  knights,  with  all 
their  attendants,  amounting,  upon  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  above  a  thoufand  perfons,  whom  he  lodged, 
fed,  and  cloathed  in  new  and  pompous  apparel. 
Some  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  luxury  and  ex- 
pence  of  his  table  are  incredible ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  lived  with  moft  extraordinary  fplendour,  and 
made  entertainments  to  which  the  French  them- 
felves,  the  moft  elegant  nation  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps,  had  not  been  accuftomed.  The  whole  king- 
dom of  France  was  filled  with  the  renown  of  his 
immenfe  generofity,  which  redounded  much  to  the 
honour  and  fervice  of  his  mailer.  994^^ 
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Having  fo  fuccefsfully  concluded  his  negociation, 
■  he  would  have  returned  into  Normandy  ;  but  Louis, 
to  exprefs  the  fatisfadion  he  felt  in  the  union  of  the 
two  families  by  means  of  this  match,  invited  Hen- 
ry to  come  to  Paris,  and  receive  the  princefs  him- 
felf  The  propofal  was  agreeable.  Henry  went 
thither,  and  was  entertained  with  all  the  honours, 
that  the  utmoft  civility  of  thofe  times  could  devife. 
He  received  them  with  an  amiable  and  graceful  po- 
litenefs  •,  but,  as  much  as  he  could,  avoided  all 
pompous  forms  and  cerem.onies ;  his  mind  being 
too  great,  and  his  underftanding  too  folid,  to  be  fond 
of  fuch  pageantry,  or  not  to  be  weary  of  it,  even 
where  it  was  neceilary  to  attradt  the  admiration  and 
refped  of  the  vulgar. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Philip  de  Commines,  that 
interviews  between  kings  feldom  produce  good  ef- 
fects, but  generally  rather  tend  to  lelTen  their  friend- 
fhip  than  to  encreafe  it :  and  the  reafons  he  gives 
for  it  are  very  judicious  :  yet  here  it  proved  other- 
wife,  from  the  Ikill  and  prudence  of  Henry,  who 
found  the  fecret  of  pleafing  the  nobility  and  people 
of  France,  v/ithout  raifmg  any  jealoufy  or  envy  in 
the  king.    Nor  did  the  pleafures  of  Paris  engage 
him  fo  entirely,  as  to  divert  his  attention  from 
weightier  matters.    He  not  only  took  advantage  of 
the  good  humour  of  Louis,  to  gain  his  approbation 
of  the  litigable  title  to  Nantes  and  it's  earldom, 
which  he  was  profecuting  againft  Conan,  but,  with 
^^^^^-^^^^fon-theaiTiftance  of  Becket,  whofe  influence  over  that 
1*158.°  *    monarch  was  become  very  great,  obtained  from  him 
a  commiflion  to  go  into  Bretagne,  and,  by  virtue  of 
the  office  of  Senefchal  of  France,  which  belonged  to 
the  earls  of  Anjou,  judge  and  determine  the  difpute 
between  Conan  and  Eudo  earl  of  Pontieure,  upon 
the  right  to  that  dukedom. 
Argentre       The  latter  of  thefe  competitors  had,  fome  time 
hiit.deBre-b£fQj.g^  tecovcred  his  liberty,  by  corrupting  the 
c!^5  r|  sVJ*  Baron 
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Baron  de  Fougeres,  into  whofe  hands  he  had  yield- 
ed himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  who  had  kept  him  in 
his  own  cuflody,  without  delivering  him  to  Conan  : 
but  the  befl  part  of  the  dutchy  having  liibmitted  to 
that  prince,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  foon  after- 
wards ferved  the  king  of  France  againft  the  earl  of 
Mafcon,  a  rebellious  vaffal.    Fortune  was  more  fa- 
vourable there  to  his  valour':  he  defeated  the  earl, 
took  him  prifoner,  and  delivered  him  to  the  king. 
On  the  merit  of  this  fervice  he  flattered  himfelf 
that  Louis  would  fupport  his  pretenfions  to  Bre- 
tagne,  and  was  preparing  to  begin  a  war  againft 
Conan,  at  the  time  when  this  commiHion  was  grant- 
ed to  Henry.    Conan  was  now  in  the  utm.ofl  per- 
plexity.   Violent  ftorms  were  apparently  gather- 
ing againft  him  on  every  fide.    Henry  had  already 
feized  on  his  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  by  deny- 
ing the  claim  of  that  prince  to  Nantes,  he  might 
provoke  him  to  decree  in  favour  of  Eudo.  Find- 
ing therefore  no  fafety  but  in  obtaining  his  friend- 
fhip,  he  went  to  him  at  Avranches,  on  the  feaft  of  chmn. 
St.  Michael,  the  day  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  ^"""^^^ 
of  his  forces,  and  made  him  a  ceflion  of  Nantes  fupra. 
with  it's  whole  county ;  foon  after  which  Henry 
gave  fentence  in  his  favour,  and  fixed  him  in  the 
dukedom.    It  fhould  icem  that  the  difpute  was  cog- 
nizable by  Henry,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  becaufe 
Bretagne  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  fief  of  that  dut- 
chy ;  but  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  Eudo  to  find 
a  pretence  of  appealing  from  his  court  to  that  of 
the  king  of  France,  as  fupreme  lord  of  both  coun- 
tries,  if  the  commiflion  given  to  Henry,  as  Senef- 
chal  of  the  kingdom,  to  determine  this  affair  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  had  not  prevented  all  means  of 
eluding  the  judgement,  and  made  it  definitive.  In- 
deed it  v/as  wrong,  while  the  claim  of  the  Englilh 
monarch  to  a  province  of  Bretagne  was  depending, 
that  he  fhould  be  empowered  to  exercife  fuch  a  jurif- 
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diclion  ;  a  id,  though  his  fciiLence  might  be  juft,  yet, 
appearing  to  be  purchafed  by  thecefTion  of  that  earl- 
dom, it  liad  api  air  of  injuflice. 

Pre.efiily  after  the  interview  between  him  and 
Conan,  he  went  to  Nantes,  and  took  pofTefiion  of 
it  with  a  great  army,  which  may  have  been  necef- 
fary  to  guard  him  againfl  the  earl  of  Pontieure. 
Having  fettled  every  thing  there  he  march- 
ed into  Poiclou,  where  the  lord  of  the  caftle  of 
Thouras,  on  fome  quarrel  not  explained  in  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times,  had  thrown  off  his  alle- 
giance, and,  probably,  would  have  been  joined  by 
other  noblemen  of  that  province,  if  the  king  had 
been  long  detained,  as  they  might  prefume  he 
would  be,  by  the  difputes  in  Bretagne :  but  he 
came  unexpectedly  before  the  caftle,  and  .took  it 
by  aflault  the  next  day ;  which  rapid  fuccefs  put 
an  end  to  the  rebellion  begun  in  thofe  parts,  be- 
chro.Norro.  fore  it  could  rife  to  any  dangerous  heighth.  From 
Gertxhror.  fi^snce  he  rctumcd  \  e -y  haftily  into  Normandy,  be- 
fub  ann.  jj^g  recalled  by  his  defire  to  attend  the  king  of 
France,  whom  the  accompli fhment  of  fome  vow, 
or  other  adt  of  devotion,  brought  at  this  time  to 
the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  a  Norman  town 
near  Avranches,  on  the  borders  of  Bretagne.  It 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Henry,  in  his  in- 
terefts  on  the  continent,  to  endeavour  to  preferve 
the  affedion  of  that  monarch,  from  which  he  al- 
ready had  drawn  great  advantages,  and  hoped  to 
draw  ftill  greater.  He  therefore  went  to  receive 
him  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  nobly  entertain- 
ed him,  with  all  his  retinue,  as  long  as  he  ftaid 
in  that  dutchy,  waited  upon  him  in  perfon  where- 
loever  he  went,  and  conducled  him  back  at  his 
return  into  his  own  territories.  Louis  had  a 
temper  exceedingly  fenfible  to  compliments  of  this 
nature  :  they  made  him  look  upon  Henry,  not  as 
a  rival  king,  of  whom  he  ought  to  be  jealous,  but 
as  an  obfequious,  aiFedtionate  vaifal.  And,  while  he 
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gave  himfelf  up  to  the  illufion  of  thefe  pleafmg 
ideas,  that  able  prince  purfued,  without  any  inter- 
ruption, a  judicious  and  well-connedled  fyftem  of 
meafures  for  the  continual    advancement  of  his 
own  greatnefs  in  the  kingdom  of  France.    Pre-  Chro.  Norm, 
fently  after  this  time  be  brought  the  earl  of  Blois  p-  5'94. 
to  yield  to  him  the  ftrong  caftles  of  Fretteval  and 
Amboife,  which  had  been  ufurped  from  Anjou, 
and  the  earl  of  Perche  to  reflore  tv»'o  fortreffes, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  demefne  in  Norm.andy, 
but  were  unjuftly  taken  from  it,  amidfl  the  con- 
fufion  that  followed  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
King  Henry  the  Firft.    In  return  he  confented  that 
the  town  of  Belefme  fhould  be  held  of  him,  under 
homage,  by  the  lafl  of  thefe  earls.    He  now  had  Chro.  Norm 
recovered,  not  at  once,  as  he  did  in  England,  but  "^''* 
gradually,  as  occafions  conveniently  offered,  what- 
ever had  been  alienated,  during  the  late  civil  war, 
from  the  dem.efnc  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy :  a 
great  acceilion  of  v/ealth  and  ftrength,  by  which 
he  was  in  reality  no  lefs  a  gainer  than  if  he  had 
conquered  a  province !  Nor  could  he  have  done  it 
without  fome  oppofition,  if  the  friendfhip  he  had 
fo  happily  cultivated  with  Louis  had  not  rendered 
the  nobility,  whofe  grants  or  ufurpations  were  thus 
refumed,  afraid  of  refifting  him,  from  a  defpair  of 
fupport.    And,  confidering  how  much  the  quiet  of 
that   dutchy  had  been  difturbed,  in  paft  times, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  barons  with  the  French 
court,  the  preventing  of  fo  great  a  mifchief  would 
have  alone  been  a  reafon,  why  Henry  fhould  la- 
bour, while  thefe  affairs  were  tranfading,  to  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  the  moft  favourable  difpofitions, 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  by  the  moft 
foo thing  complai lance  to  his  humour.  He  did  fo  in 
one  inftance  which  is  very  remarkable,  though  it 
has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  hiftorian. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  that  king  by  iv^papJep! 
Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  that  he  had  acquainted  ^('"^ 
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his  Holincis  with  a  pious  intention  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  make  war  on  the  Moors,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  execute,  inftead  of  undertaking  ano- 
ther cruiade  againft  the  Saracens,  or  Turks,  in  the 
Eaft.  The  fame  evidence  hkev/ife  fhews,  that  he 
had  propofed  the  affair  to  Adrian,  not  only  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  king  of  E^igland,  who 
was  to  accompany  him  in  this  expedition.  But 
the  pontiff  very  wifely  advifed  him  againfl  it,  be- 
caufe  the  Chriilian  princes  of  that  country  had  nei- 
ther allied  his  ariiilance  r.or  approved  of  his  com- 
ing. The  letter  is  dated  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  but  the  year  is  not  mentioned.  Several  rea- 
fons  i.iduce  me  to  believe,  that  it  mufl  have  been 
written  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  and 
that  the  defign  mentioned  in  it  had  been  formed 
and  agreed  upon,  between  the  tv/o  kings,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  preceding  autumn.  For  Jofeph 
king  of  Morocco,  the  fon  of  Abdulmumen  of  the 
race  of  the  Almohades,  having  m^ade  himfelf  maf- 
V  TAfrique  tei  of  all  tlic  Mahometan  em.pire  in  Africk,  except 
r.\V.' iT'' c.  ^vhat  vvas  fabjecl  to  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  had  paf- 
3  5.Mirian^  fed  ovcr  into  Spain  with  a  very  great  army,  in 
,737"Ti53.  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  to  aid  the 
Moors  in  that  country,  who  had  fubmitted  them- 
felves  to  his  government,  againft  the  arms  of  Al- 
phonfo,  king  of  Caftile  and  of  Leon,  v/hofe  daughter 
Conilantia  was  at  this  time  queen  of  France.  Al- 
phonfo  dying  foon  afterwards,  his  dominions  were 
divided  betv/eenhis  two  fons.  The  eldefl,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Caflile,  furvived 
him  only  one  year,  and  left  an  infant  to  fucceed  to 
his  crown.  It  was  then,  I  imagine,  that  Louis, 
being  alarmed,  and  apparently  with  good  reafon, 
on  account  of  the  nonage  of  his  nephev/,  thought 
that  the  circumftances  of  the  Chriftians  in  Spain 
called  upon  him  to  ailifl  them  againfl  the  Moors. 
And  he,  probably,  alked  the  aid  of  Henry  in  this 
war,  v/hen  that  prince  was  his  gueft  at  Paris,  or 
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rather  v/hen  he  went  himfelf  into  Normandy  be- 
caufe,  at  that  time,  the  difturbances  in  Bretagne . 
and  Poi6tou  being  quieted,  and  England  in  a  ftate 
of  perfed  tranquillity,  Henry  had  leifure  to  engage 
in  fuch  an  enterprize.    It  was  very  difficult  for  the 
latter,  upon  any  occafion,  to  refill  the  im.petuous  de- 
fires  of  Louis  :  but  flill  lefs  could  he  do  it,  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  where,  all  the  enthufiafm  of  that  mo- 
narch's zeal  being  kindled,  he  would  not  liften  to  rea- 
fon,  nor  endure  a  denial  v/ithout  the  utmoft  refent- 
ment.  Yet,  as  neither  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caftile,  nor  the  other  princes  of  Spain,  had  made  any 
application  to  either  king  for  fuccour,  it  feemed 
imprudent  and  abfurd  to  force  it  upon  them.  The 
reafon  why  they  had  not  was  doubtlefs  a  jealoufy 
of  letting  into  their  country  great  armies  of  fo- 
reigners, which  might  in  the  iffue  be  as  dangerous 
to  them  as  the  Moors.    Nor  were  they  really  fo 
incapable  of  defending  themfelves  as  Louis  ima- 
gined :  for  the  forces  raifed  by  Sancho,  the  fon  of 
Alphonfo,  had  vanquifhed  the  Moors  in  a  great 
battle  foon  after  his  death  ;  and  the  king  of  Morocco, 
difcouraged  by  that  defeat,  had  ceafed  to  attack 
them,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  fome  princes  of 
his  own  religion  in  Spain,  who  refufed  to  pay  him 
obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  crufade  had 
fo  much  exhaufted  France,  that  it  could  ill  fuf- 
tain  a  further  wafte  of  its  blood  and  treafures.  In- 
deed a  confederacy  againft  the  Moors  in  Spain  was 
far  from  being  fo  irrational  as  againft  the  Mahome- 
tan princes  in  the  Eaft ;  becaufe  all  the  weftern 
Chriftians,  but  chiefly  the  French,  and  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  had  a 
much  greater  intereft  to  drive  thofe  infidels  out  of 
that  country,  than  out  of  Syria  or  Judaea :  but, 
in  their  prefent  weak  condition  it  was  more  advife- 
able  to  poftpone  fuch  an  enterprize,   and  leave 
the  Moors  to  deftroy  themfelves  by  inteftine  divi- 
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fions.    Henry  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  had  other 
defigns  in  view    but  he  alfo  knew  that  any  argu- 
ments would  have  more  weight  with  Louis,  if  they 
came  from  the  pope,  tl:an  if  objected  by  him. 
The  feafon  of  the  year,  which  was  then  approach- 
ing to  winter,  would  not  permit  even  the  zeal  of 
that  monarch  to  think  of  palling  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.    It  would  be  necefiary  to  defer  the  ex- 
pedition till  the  fpring ;  and,  if  the  fervour  of 
Louis  did  not  abate  in  that  interval,  the  crufade 
could  not  be  publiilied  v/ithout  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  from  whom  the  protections,  indulgences, 
and  all  the  other  graces  annexed  to  thofe  enter- 
prizes,  v/ere  to  proceed.  Kenry  therefore  promifed 
Louis  to  be  his  confederate  :  but  at  the  fame  time, 
he  relied  on  the  prudence  of  Adrian  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  fo  rafn  a  defign.    There  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  he  acquainted  that  pontiff  with 
his  own  thoughts  upon  it,  and  fecretly  advifed  himi  to 
exhort  the  king  of  France  againft  the  undertaking  : 
for  otherwife  Adrian  would  have  written  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  Louis,  on  that  fubject,   and  would 
have  ufed  the  fame  arguments  to  con\ince  him 
of  the  urifitnefs  of  what  he  propcfed  :   but  no 
fuch  letter    is    extant.    The   French  monarch, 
v/ho  confidered  the  counfels  of  Rom.e  as  the 
oracles  of  God,   let  drop  his  intention,   as  foon 
as  a  difapprobation   of  it  was  exprelTed  by  the 
pope;    and     thus   Henry,    wiciiout    any  diffi- 
culty, or  difpute  with  that  prince,  was  freed  from 
his  eno;ag;ement.    In  the  mean  time,  he  had  dili- 
gently  made  great  levies  of  men,  in  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  and  all  tlie  dominions  belonging  to  him 
m  France ;    which  Louis  fuppofed  were  intended 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  crufade,  as  he  himfelf  had 
begun  to  make  the  like  preparations.    But  it  foon 
appeared  that  thefe  forces  had  another  deflination. 

Flenry  now  avowed  his  refolution  to  revive  the 
pretenfions  of  his  queen  on  the  earldom  of  Tou- 
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loufe ;  pretenfions,  which  Louis  himfelf,  when  huf-^ 
band  to  Eleanor,  had  thought  well  founded.  For 
William  the  Eighth,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  was 
grandfather  to  that  princefs,  had  married  the 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  earl  of  Touloufe, 
and  by  that  marriage  the  earldom  was  annexed  to 
his  dutchy,  of  which,  before  it  had  been  held  un- 
der homage,  as  a  fief :  but  being  in  great  want 
of  money,  on  account  of  his  engagement  in  the 
crufade,  he  mortgaged  it  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Ray- 
mond earl  of  St.  Giles,  who  thereupon  alTumed  the 
title  of  earl  of  Touloufe,  and,  the  mortgage  remain- 
ing unredeemed;  left  the  earldom  to  his  fon  Al- 
phonfo.  But  Louis,  having  married  the  heirefs  of 
Aquitaine,  claimed  it,  in  right  of  his  wife,  againfl 
that  prince.  The  difpute  however  was  quieted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  war,  in  which  both 
Louis  and  Alphonfo  engaged.  The  latter  died 
at  Jerufalem,  and  the  king,  upon  his  return,  re 
newed  his  claim  againfl  the  fon  of  Alphonfo  : 
Raymond  the  Fifth,  who,  probably,  would  have 
been  forced  to  yield  the  earldom  to  him,  if, 
by  marrying  his  fifter  Conftantia,  the  widow  of 
Euftace  eldefl  fon  to  King  Stephen,  he  had  not  a- 
micably  compounded  the  quarrel  between  them. 
But  all  the  rights  of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  be- 
ing afterwards  conveyed  from  Louis  to  Henry,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  the  repudiated 
dutchefs,  he  could  not  be  barred  from  purfuing 
his  pretenfions  to  this  earldom,  whenever  he  might 
think  it  expedient  to  do  fo,  by  the  acquiefcence 
of  the  former  claimant  for  reafons  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  did  not  rely  fo  much  on  the  jufhice  of 
his  caufe,  as  not  to  put  all  the  force,  he  poflibly 
could,  on  his  fide.  He  therefore  confederated  him- 
felf with  the  earls  of  Monpellier,  of  Nimes,  and 
of  Blois,  who,  upon  former  quarrels,  were  per- 
fonal  enemies  to  the  earl  of  Touloufe.  Raymond 
Vol.  IL  H  earl 
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earl  of  Barcelona  was  difpofed  to  join  in  this  league, 
by  motives  of  the  fame  nature  :  but  as  he  was  a 
much  greater  potentate  than  any  of  the  others,  be- 
ing poilefled  of  Province,  and  having  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  right  of  his 
v/ife,  Henry,  to  fix  him  more  firmly  in  his  interefl, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  concluded  with  him  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  betrothed  Prince  Richard,  his 
fecond  fon,  and  then  an  infant,  to  the  young  prin- 
cefs  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  Raymond,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  give  them  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  when 
they  fhould  be  of  an  age  to  confummate  the  mar- 
riage.   As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  thefe  negocia- 
tions  in  France,  he  returned  into  England,  a  little 
before  Eafter  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
nine,  thinking  it  neceffary  to  vifit  that  kingdom 
before  he  began  fo  great  a  war,  in  which  he  want- 
ed the  afliftance  of  his  Englifh  fubjeds.    Being  cal- 
led by  fome  affairs  to  the  borders  of  Wales  foon 
after  his  arrival,  he  held  a  great  council,  or  par- 
liament, in  the  city  of  Worcefter,  where  he  kept 
his  Eafter  feftival  together   with   Eleanor,  and 
pars  po'fkr'i-  whcrc  they  both  wore  their  crowns,  as  their  royal 
or.  predeceffors  had  ufually  done  on  fuch  cccafions. 

Bat  when  they  came  to  the  oblation,  they  laid  them 
dovvn,  on  the  altar,  and  vowed  to  wear  them  no 
more.  What  was  the  occafion  of  this  vow  we  are 
not  told :  but  their  following  adions  demonftrate, 
that  it  is  much  eafier  to  give  up  the  enfigns  of 
royalty  than  the  love  of  dominion. 

The  barons  of  England  engaged  chearfully  in 
fupport  of  the  king's  pretenfions  to  the  earldom  of 
Touloufe ;  though  they  might  well  have  refufed 
it  •,  as  it,  certainly,  was  not  a  war  wherein  this 
kingdom  was  obliged  to  take  any  part,  either  by 
alliance  or  intereft.  Aquitaine  alone  was  concern- 
ed in  the  quarrel :  but  all  Henry's  fubjeds  were 
then  fo  v/ell  affected  to  his  perfon  and  fervice,  that 
they  thought  his  greatnefs  their  own.  Indeed;, 
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till  much  later  times,  whoever  attends  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  England  will  conftantly  find,  that  when  a 
king  governed  well,  and  knew  how  to  keep  him.- 
felf  on  good  terms  with  his  barons,  they  were  but 
too  ready  to  afTift  him  in  any  foreign  wars,  even 
of  ambition  and  conqueft.  The  caufe  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  temper  and  circumftances  of  our 
ancient  nobility,  who,  being  illiterate,  and  igno- 
rant of  thofe  elegancies  of  life  which  embellilb 
and  enliven  a  peaceful  ftate,  and  finding  that  mili- 
tary merit,  both  by  the  notions  of  the  times  and 
inftitutions  of  the  government,  would  mod  ad- 
vance their  reputation  and  fortunes,  were  always 
inclined  to  draw  their  fwords  in  the  quarrels  of 
their  fovereign,  if  they  did  not  draw  them  againfl: 
him.  But  befides  this  general  mclination,  it  has  been 
often  obferved,  during  the  courfe  of  this  work,  how 
much  our  nobles  were  influenced  in  their  political 
condudt,  by  the  fiefs  that  many  of  them  held  in 
thofe  parts  of  France  which  were  fubjedi;  to  our 
kings.  This  influence  mufl  have  encreafed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  whofe  power  abroad 
was  fo  much  greater  than  that  of  his  anceftors. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
gage the  barons  of  England,  and  all  his  military 
tenants,  to  aflift  him  in  this  war.  Nor  does  it  feem 
that  the  policy  of  thofe  times  ever  regarded  his  domi- 
nions upon  the  French  continent  as  prejudicial  to 
England.  Thofe  which  were  maritime  provinces 
(and  moft  of  them  were  fo)  appeared  very  commo- 
diousto  the  Englidi,  on  account  of  their  trade ; 
efpecially  Normandy  and  Bretagne ;  which,  lying 
oppofite  to  their  coafts,  fecurcd  to  that  nation  the 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  Britifh  ocean.  And  this 
advantage  arofe  from  all  his  French  territories,  that 
while  fo  large  a  portion  of  that  kingdom  was  un- 
der his  government,  France  had  much  more  to  fear 
from  England  than  England  from  France,  For  all 
thefe  reafons  his  Er.gliih  fubieds  were  more  in- 
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clined  to  urge  him  on  to  an  attempt  of  this  na- 
ture, than  to  oppofe  or  reftrain  him.  -  All  his  no- 
bility follov/ed  him  to  this  expedition  with  incre- 
dible ardour :  and  (what  was  more  extraordinary) 
Malcolm,  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  attended  on 
him  in  perfon ;  the  firft  time,  and  the  laft,  that 
any  monarch  of  that  nation  ever  fought  under  an  *^ 
Englilh  banner  againll  the  French!  About  the 
middle  of  fummer,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  nine,  the  confederate  troops  were  alTembled 
from  all  parts  in  Guienne,  and  compofed  fuch  an 
army,  as  feemed  more  than  fufficient  to  fnbdue  all 
V  pDaniti       territories  of  the  earl  of  Touloufe,  if  the  king 
hifi.de Fran. of  Ftance  remained  neutral.    Thofe  territories  in- 
t.  iii.  p.  12*  ^^ged  w^ere  much  more  extenfive  than  the  diflridt 
which  at  prefent  belongs  to  thai:  city :    for  they 
Comprehended  the  Quercy  and  almoft  all  Langue- 
doc.    Yet  though  the  powder  of  this  earldom  was 
very  confiderable,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  force 
which  Henry  had  draw^n  from  his  own  dominions 
in  France  ;  much  lefs  when  that  force  was  encreaf- 
ed  by  the  alliftance  of  fuch  potent  confederates, 
and  by  a  formidable  army  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land.   The  only  valid  defence,  which  could  be  op- 
pofed  by  the  earl  to  an  enemy  fo  fuperior,  was  the 
V.  Fitz  ste  ^[(^  of  Louis,  his  fovereign.    But  Henry  had  been 
s/r"c'a"nta!  fo  dcxtrous,  as  to  prevail  on  that  monarch,  to  pro- 
mife  him  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  this  quar- 
rel :  and,  from  the  afcendant  he  had  gained  in  all 
his  counfels,  he  believed  he  might  rely,  with  the 
iitmofc  fecurity,  on  the  performaance  of  an  engage- 
ment fo  agreeable  to  the  tenour  of  his  paft  conduct. 
But  the  pathetick  remonftrances  of  the  earl  of  Tou- 
loufe rou:ied  the  good  king  from  his  lethargy.  He 
reprefented  to  him,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  grief 
and  indignation,  that  his  bed  friends  were  facri- 
ficed  to  his  connections  with  Henry,  who,  under 
the  name  of  a  valTal  and  the  mafk  of  a  friend,  was 
his  moft  dangerous  enemy  ^  who  already  was  poflefh 
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of  the  better  half  of  his  realm ;  and  whom  he 
never  could  fatisfy  by  any  concelTions  ;  fmce  ambi- 
tion, like  avarice,  encreafes  by  its  gains.  That 
none  of  his  vaffals  would  any  longer  hope  protec- 
tion from  him,  if  he  gave  up  his  own  brother-in- 
law  to  the  violence  of  that  prince :  and  that  very 
hard  wmild  be  the  fate  of  his  filler  Conflantia,  if, 
after  hav^ing  feen  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  torn 
from  her  firit  hufband,  and  given  by  her  brother 
himfelf  to  Henry,  who  had  likewife  deprived  the 
family,  into  which  fhe  had  married,  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  fhe  fhould  alfo  behold  her  ftcond 
hufband  defpoiled  of  his  territories,  by  the  fame 
encroaching  hand  ^  and  this  too  with  the  confent 
of  a  brother  whom  fhe  loved,  and  whofe  affedlion 
fhe  had  never  deferved  to  iufe,  by  any  fault  on  her 
part. 

The  good  nature  of  Louis  could  not  be  infenfi- 
ble  to  thefe  complaints  •,  nor  could  he  deny  that 
the  ftrongeft  reafons  of  prudence  and  policy  called 
upon  him  to  reflrain  the  ambition  of  Henry  from 
more  acqaifitions  in  France.    The  motions  of  his 
mind  were  always  fudden  and  violent  ^  and,  when 
once  he  was  heated,  he  confidered  no  difficulties, 
and  knew  no  fear.    Following  therefore  the  *rn- ^'-j^^^"^^'^' 
pulfe  communicated  to  him  by  Raymond,  he  not  p-  s^ti. 
only  refolved  to  allifl  him  againfb  Henry,  but,  be- 
fore that  monarch  had  begun  the  fiege  of  Toulouie, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  city,  with  only  a  few  foi- 
diers,  refolving  to  defend  it  to  the  utmoft  extre- 
mity, and  regardlefs  of  the  danger,  to  which,  by 
this  temerity,  he  expofed  his  own  perfon,  and,  to- 
gether with  that,  the  whole  kingdom.    Henry  who 
had  too  confidently  depended  on  his  promife  to 
obferve  a  neutrality,  was  much  furprifed  and  em- 
barraffed  upon  receiving  this  news.    Being  doubt-  v.  Fitz-ste- 
fiil  how  to  ad,  he  defired  to  hear  the  opinions  ofs^x^can-" 
his  council.    Becket  advifed  him  to  march,  with- f"^""  Jo'^-'""- 
out  a  moment's  delay,  and  aflault  Touloufe,  which,  c° 
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the  garrifon  being  weak  and  infufficient  to  defend 
it,  might  be  eafily  taken,  and  with  it  a  more  im- 
portant and  more  glorious  prize,  the  perfon  of 
Louis  himfelf,  who  had  fo  imprudently  thrown  him- 
felf  into  it  without  an  army.    But  others  of  the 
council  objecling,  that  it  would  be  too  enormous, 
and  too  criminal  a  violation  of  the  feudal  alle- 
giance, for  a  valTal  to  take  and  hold  in  captivity 
the  perfon  of  his  Lord,  the  chancellor  anfwered, 
That  the  king  of  France  had  then  laid  down  the  per- 
fon of  Henrfs  liege  lordy  when^  againfl  the  engagements 
and  conventions  between  them^  he  had  oppofed  himfelf  to 
him  as  an  enemy  ;  and  therefore  he  treated  the  fcru- 
ple  as  vain  and  groundiefs.    This  opinion  was  a- 
greeabe  to  the  fpirit  and  fire  of  his  charader  ; 
and  if  the  meafure  he  advifed  had  proved  fuccefs- 
ful,  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  glory  and 
renown  of  his  mafter.    The  pride  of  the  Englifh 
nation  would  have  been  infinitely  pleafed  with  fee- 
ing a  king  of  France  taken  prifoner  by  their  fove- 
reign,  and  brought  into  England.    No  equal  tri- 
umph had  yet  graced  the  annals  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  no  people  in  the  whole  univerfe  are  naturally 
more  fenfible  to  any  encreafe  of  their  national  hon- 
our than  the  Englilli.    Thefe  were  ftrong  reafons 
for  agreeing  to  the  advice  of  Becket ;  but  others, 
of  no  fmall  weight,  v^^ere  urged  againfl:  it.  Con- 
fidering  the  number  of  the  fiefs  held  under  Henry, 
it  was  highly  for  his  intereft,  that  the  feudal  prin- 
ciple of  an  awful  reverence,  on  the  part  of  the 
vaflal,  for  the  perfon  of  his  Lord,  fhould  by  no 
means  be  weakened.    His  own  fecurity  depended 
fo  much  upon  it,  that  it  was  very  impolitick  for 
him  to  fet  an  exam.ple  of  difliinguifhing  it  away  by 
particular  cafuiflry,  and  fubtilties  of  argument, 
which,  on  other  occafions,  might  be  turned  againfl 
him.  by  his  vaffals.  But  further,  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  other  princes  and  peers  of  France 
would  fee  the  affair  in  the  fame  lights  as  Becket 
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faw  it,  or  allow  his  reafoning  to  be  valid.    If  they 
did  not ;  if  they  confidered  the  offence  done  by 
Henry  againft  the  perfon  of  his  Lord  as  an  acl  of 
high  treafon,  which  could  not  be  juftified  by  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe,  he  had  much  to  fear 
from  their  refentment.    Louis,  though  not  highly 
efteemed,  was  beloved  by  his  vaiTals.    Many  of 
them,  who  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  the  earl  of 
Touloufe,  might  take  up  arm.s  to  free  their  king, 
and  the  fupreme  lord  of  their  fiefs,  from  an  ignomi- 
nious captivity.    Indeed  a  general  league  of  all  the 
princes  and  peers  of  France  for  the  deliverance  of 
Louis,  and  for  retraining  the  too  formidable  pov\-- 
er  of  Henry,  was  to  be  then  apprehended.  Tlie 
latter,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  could  not  depend  even  on 
thofe  who  were  now  his  confederates ;  and  thus 
the  war  might  end,  at  laft,  widi  great  detriment 
to  him,  by  feparating  from  him  thofe  friends  and 
allies  whom  he  had  laboured  to  gain,  and  perhaps 
by  the  confifcation  of  all  the  territories  he  held  of 
the  crown  of  France.    But  there  was  ftill  a  fur- 
ther reafon,  which  added  to  the  foregoing,  mJght 
poiTibly  turn  the  fcale  in  this  deliberation.  Louis 
had  no  i^ue  male  :  his  daughters  by  Eleanor  were 
virtually  illegitimated  by  her  divorce  :  his  prefcnt 
queen  had  not  bred  for  three  years  pafb :  if  he 
fhould  happen  to  die  without  a  fon,  the  princefs 
Margaret,  efpoufed  to  the  young  prince  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  heirefs  to  his  kingdom  in  the  courfe 
of  defcent.    Whether  the  Salick  law,  or  the  an- 
cient cuftoms  of  the  French  nation,  would  bar 
that  right  of  fucceilion,  and  give  a  preference  to 
the  uncle  before  the  daughter,  was  a  queftion  not  v.r.  Daniei 
yet  decided,  and  more  likely  to  receive  its  deter-  5'^'"^^^^^ 
mination  from  the  armiS  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  snn"Ti5b. 
in  the  difpute,  than  from  the  opinions  of  lawyers. 
When  fo  great  a  portion  of  France,  as  the  dutchy 
of  /\quitaine,  was  allowed  to  defccnd  to  a  wo- 
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man,  and  to  be  governed'  by  her  hiifband,  that 
precedent  might   be  naturally  extended  to  the 
whole ;  efpecially,  as  the  hufband  'of  Margaret, 
-being  heir  to  fo  many  territories  within  that  realm, 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  Frenchman.  The 
great  power  and  intereft,  which  Henry  had  there, 
with  the  whole  force  of  England  to  afliil  him  in  the 
conteil,  might  very  probably  get  the  better  of  all 
oppofition  from  her  uncles,  and  enable  that  prince 
to  make  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law  king  and 
queen  of  France.    There  was  fomething  m  this 
idea  very  flattering  to  a  mind  fo  ambitious  as  his ; 
but  to  give  it  any  folidity,   it  was  neceflary  to 
avoid,  wath  all  poflible  care,  whatever  might  alarm 
or  offend  the  French,  and  above  all  things  to  be 
cautious,  that  no  opportunity  fhould  be  given  to 
Robert  earl  of  Dreux,  the  king's  brother,  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  any  confiderable  party,  and 
get  the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands. 
Now,  if  Louis  fhould  be  taken  prifoner,  that  earl 
w^ould  probably  be  made  regent,  and  in  that  fitu- 
ation  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  himi,  finding  his 
countrymen  exafperated  and  incenfed  againft  Hen- 
ry, to  bring  the  nation  to  fettle  the  fuccellion  on 
him,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  Louis  without  a  fon. 
This  confideration  therefore,  together  wnth  thofe 
beforementioned,  determined  Henry  to  reje6l  the 
counfel  of  Becket,  fpecious  and  tempting  as  it  was. 
T  B  ^rT^  -^^^^  though  we  are  told  by  fome  writers,  it  was  a 
t^n'/clron.  faying  of  his.  That  the  whole  world  is  no  more  than 
P-  *°44.    fiiff,cient  for  one  great  man^  the  fchemes  he  purfued 
to  promote  his  greatnefs  were  always  guided  by 
the  fober  dictates  of  policy  and  prudence.  Not 
even  the  advice  of  a  favourite,  whofe  opinion  had 
the  highefb  authority  with  him,  could  induce  him 
to  facrifice  a  right  plan  of  conduct  to  the  triumph 
of  a  day  •,  but,  notwithftanding  the  great  vivacity 
and  vv^armth  of  his  temper,  he  had  patience  to 
v/ait  for  that  glory,  which  is  the  certain  but  flow 
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refult  of  a  feries  of  wife,  fyftematical  meafiires. 
Inflead  therefore  of  haftening  to  lay  fiege  to  Tou- 
loufe, while  Louis  remained  in  that  city,  he  de- 
clared his  refolution,  that,  out  of  refpeCl  to  the  per-  ^  ^^^^^ . 
fon  of  that  king^  he  would  not  befiege  it.    But  againft  1.  \\.  Tiof' 
all  the  territories  of  Earl  Raymond,  except  his  ^itf  rliJ^'^' 
.capital  only,  he  held  himfelf  at  liberty  to  make  ann.' 1159. 
war,  and  made  it,  with  all  his  ufual  alacrity  :  fo  p'';-^^;°"'P* 
that  in  lefs  than  three  months  he  conquered  the  Chro.  Norm, 
greater  part  of  the  earldom  of  Touloufe,  and  took  5^^°^'^^^* 
Cahors,  the  capital  of  the  Quercy,  with  many  o- 
ther  caftles  and  fbrong  places.    Nor  did  Louis  op- 
pofe  him  in  any  of  thefe  enterprizes,  contenting 
himfelf  with  fecuring  the  city  of  TouloMfe,  firft  by 
his  own  prefence  there,  and  afterwards  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  forces,  which  he  brought  into  it 
and  left  there,  befides  repairing  and  augmenting  v.  F;tz  Ste- 
the  fortifications.    But  his  brothers,  the  earl  off  cantu'a 
Dreux  and  the  bifhopof  Beauvais,  had,  by  his  or- Man.  in 
ders  made  fome  ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor-  ^^^'^"'°s''> 
mandy.    At  the  fame  time  Henry  fent  home  the  ^-  Neubrig. 
earl  of  Blois,  to  attack  the  royal  domain  in  the  autot'^'u? 
parts  about  Orleans  ;  which  obliging  the  king  to  ^'^p'"*- 
provide  for  the  defence  of  that  country,  he  could 
not  ad  very  powerfully,  againft  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  in  aid  of  Earl  Raymond.    No  exploit 
of  great  importance  was  done  on  that  fide  by  either 
party,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fummer, 
or  during  the  nionths  of  Augufl  and  September  :  ^hen'in'v!?i' 
but  about  the  beginning  of  Odober,  Henry,  hav-  s  t.  cantu. 
ing  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Cahors,  to  cover  o/ad^rno.o'r 
and  fecure  his  conquefts  in  Languedoc,  commit- ^9. 
ted  it  to  the  cuftody  of  his  chancellor  Becket,  and  \  a\.  T^o.^' 
leaving  his  allies,  the  earls  of  Barcelona,  Monpel-  Hi"fubTnn' 
lier,  and  Nifmes,  to  continue  the  war  in  the  earl-  .159" 
dom  of  Touloufe,  returned  with  the  main  body  of  ^'""'p- 
his  own  troops  into  Normandy ;  from  whence,  af-  Chro.  Norm, 
ter  he  had  given  fome  repofe  to  his  foldiers,  he 
made  an  incurfion  into  the  Bsauvoifis,  took  Ger- 

beroi, ' 
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beroi,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
excepting  one  tower,  which  the  flame  and  fmoke  of 
the  buildings,  that  had  been  fired  round  about  it, 
hindered  his  men  from  approaching.  He  alfo  de- 
ftroyed  many  villages  and  farms  of  that  country, 
in  revenge  of  the  cruel  devaftations,  which  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Beauvais  had  made  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Thus  were  his  arms  in  all  places  victorious  : 
but,  while  he  was  carrying  on  thefe  warhke  ope- 
rations, he  gained  no  lefs  by  intrigues.  For,  in 
confequence  of  a  fecret  treaty,  concluded  with  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  earl  of  Evereux,  he  prevailed  up- 
on that  lord  to  receive  Norman  garrifons  into  three 
of  his  towns,  Montfort  I'Amauri,  Epernon,  and 
Rochefort  by  which  he  entirely  cut  off  the  com- 
munication of  Paris  with  Eflampes  and  with  Or- 
leans. This  was  an  advantage  of  great  confe- 
quence !  Louis,  who  felt  himfelf  extremely  diflreilT- 
ed  by  it,  and  perhaps  was  touched  v/ith  the  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  refpedl,  which  Henry  had  fhewn 
him,  inclined  to  peace ;  an  inclination,  the  latter 
was  ever  difpofed  to  comply  with,  for  the  reafons 
abovementioned,  and  more  efpecially  at  this  time, 
when  the  feafon  of  the  year  made  it  neceiTary  for 
him  to  draw  his  forces,  which  had  been  greatly 
fatigued,  into  winter  quarters.  A  truce  was 
therefore  concluded,  which  was  to  laft  from 
Chriftmas  till  eight  days  after  Whitfunday  ;  and  in 
the  mean  while  negociations  for  peace  were  car- 
ried on  with  fuccefs.  Becket  was,  undoubtedly, 
^nerin  tTta  the  chlcf  Hcgociator  on  the  part  of  King  Henry, 
s!  r  cantu.  ^vhofe  favour  he  had  gained  more  abfolutely  than 
^jatt'o" o"  ever,  by  great  fervices  in  this  war,  not  only 
c  10.^  '  as  a  counfelior,  but  as  a  foldier  and  a  leader.  For 
he  brought  into  the  field  feven  hundred  knights, 
all  of  his  own  houfhold.  And  it  mufl  be  observ- 
ed that  every  one  of  thefe  was  attended  by  a  fquire. 
The  writers  of  Becket's  life  affirm,  that  a  great 
number  of  barons  and  knights  of  England  did  ho- 
mage 
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mage  to  him,  which  he  received  with  a  referve  of 
their  fealty  to  the  king,  and  thereupon  gave  them 
his  protection  and  patronage.    They  alfo  tell  us, 
that  many  noblemen  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  fent  their  children  to 
be  educated,  and  trained  to  chivalry,  in  his  fami- 
ly, and  under  his  difcipline.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  able  to  lead  fo  numerous  a  band 
to  this  expedition  ;  and  we  are  afTured,  they  were  v.  auaores 
efteemed  the  braveft  foldiers  in  all  the  king's  army, 
charging  firft  and  daring  mod  in  every  engage- 
ment.    Nor  was  the  chancellour  himfelf  lefs  for- 
ward than  they.    When  the  king  went  into  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  left  in  the  Quercy,  to  defend  Ca- 
hors  and  the  other  conquefts  made  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  but  he  did  more  :  he  took  by  ftorm,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  three  caftles  in  thofe  parts, 
which  were  accounted  impregnable,  and  for  that 
reafon  had  been  left  unattempted  by  Henry.  He 
alfo  pafTed  the  Garonne,  and  made  inroads  into  the 
earldom  of  Touloufe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river. 
After  performing  thefe  fervices,  he  left  his  houf- 
hold  forces  to  garrifon  the  forts  he  had  taken,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  the  king  had  committed  to 
his  cuftody,  and  rejoined  that  prince  in  Normandy  : 
but  he  did  not  go  thitl^r  unattended  :  for  he  hired 
at  his  own  charges  twelve  hundred  knights,  and 
four  thoufand  fbipendiaries  of  an  inferior  degree, 
to  ferve  under  him  there  forty  days.    The  knights 
not  only  received  from  him  a  very  liberal  pay,  but 
were  conftantly  fed  at  his  expence,  and  many  of 
them  at  his  table.    During  this  part  of  his  war^ 
fare,  he  engaged,  in  fmgle  combat,  Engelran  de 
Trie,  a  French  knight,  very  famous  for  his  valour, 
difmounted  him  with  his  lance,  and  gained  his 
horfe,  which  he  led  off  in  great  triumph.    It  was 
not  very  decent  for  an  arckdeacon  of  Canterbury  to 
diftinguiib  himfelf  by  fuch  exploits.    The  canons 
of  the  church  were  ftrong  againft  it;  but  thofe 
canons  were  difregarded  by  many  of  the  billiops  : 


and 
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and  Becket  had  fo  paflionate  a  defire  of  glory,  that 
he  fought  it  in  all  ways,  and  among  all  forts  of 
perfons.  Befides,  he  knew  that  the  king's  temper 
would  incline  that  prince  to  efteem  and  love  him 
the  more  for  this  military  merit  ^  a  fympathy  of 
charader  being  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  affecfion. 
And,  had  he  been  only  of  ufe  to  his  mafter  in  the 
cabinet,  another  might,  in  the  field,  have  acquired 
fuch  an  influence,  as  he  could  not  afterwards  have 
removed. 

From  the  conclufion  of  the  truce  in  December 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  till  May  the  next 
year,  nothing  of  confequence  was  done,  either  by 
chrr.  Norm. Louis  or  Henry:  but  in  that  month  they  conclud- 
Nctbpg.  1.  ed  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  of  v/hich  were  ad- 
ii.  c.  to.    vantageous  and  honourable  to  Henry  :   for  he  re- 
tained all  his  conquefls,  except  fome  towns  and 
s*eth-trea- ^-aftl^s  in  Langucdoc,  which  he  reflored  to  his  ally 
ty  it,  the  A[  -  the  earl  of  Nimes,  from  v/hom  they  had  been  un- 
.peadix.      juilly  and  violently  taken  by  the  earl  of  Touloufe. 
All  that  had  belonged  to  the  earldom  of  Poitou, 
and  all  its  rights  were  confirmed  to  him,  except 
the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  fo  much  of  that  province 
as  he  had  not  yet  fubdued :  nor  did  he  relinquilli 
his  claim  even  to  thefe,  but  only  granted  to  the 
earl  a  truce  of  one  year ;  and  it  is  exprefl  in  the 
treaty,  that  this  concellion  was  made  out  of  affec- 
tion to  Louis,  and  with  a  faving  of  Henry's  koncur 
(by  which  I  underfland  the  homage  due  from  the  earl) 
and  of  his  own  rights  and  thofe  of  his  heirs  and 
p'^9p6^°'^'^'  f^^cceilbrs.    Thus  did  he  gain  the  greater  part  of 
^*  ^  '      the  territories  which  before  the  war  had  been  en- 
joyed by  the  earl  of  Touloufe ;  and  he  had  good 
Seethe  trea  ^"^^^^^      hopc,  that  time  would  enable  him  to  ac- 
ty  in  the   quirc  the  remainder.    The  earl  of  Evreux  was  fe- 
Appendix.   Q^rcd,  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  againfh  any  ef- 
feds  of  the  refentment  of  Louis  on  account  of  the 
afliflance  he  had  given  to  Henry,  and  certain  rights, 
which  he  claimed,  were  flipulatcd  for  him.  Some 
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of  .the   other  confederates,  and  even  thofe  who 
were  vaflals  to  Henry,  were  left  at  full  liberty  to 
continue  the  war  againft  the  earl  of  Touloufe  ;  on- 
ly it  was  agreed,  that  they  fhould  receive  no  afhil- 
ance  from  the  former,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  which  he  had  made  with  the  earl.  There 
was  moreover  aiiOther  part  of  this  treaty  very  be- 
neficial to  that  king.    For  he  was  empowered  by 
it  to  take  poiTefTion  of  the  whole  Norman  Vexin, 
with  Gifors  and  the  other  cafties  belonging  there- 
unto, in  three  years  from  the  next  feaft  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary's  Aifumption,  for  the  iife  and  benefit  of  his 
fon^  as  a  marriage  portion  given  to  him  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis.  And  even  within  that  time  if  the  prince 
S  of  England  fhould  efpoufe  the  faid  princefs,  with  the 
'  confent  of  the  churchy  the  faid  province  and  caftles 
were  to  be  delivered  to  Henry  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fon.    Three  great  fiefs  of  the  Norman  Vexin  were 
alfo  fecured  to  that  monarch  by  this  treaty,  even  if 
the  princefs  fhould  die  before  the  term  there  af- 
figned ;  in  which  cafe  it  was  agreed  that  the  refl 
of  the  province  fhould  be  reftored  to  her  fadier. 
The  cafhles,  in  the  mean  v/hile,  were  to  remain  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  Knights  Templars,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  former  convention,  which  had 
been  concluded  by  Becket,  when  the  match  was 
agreed  upon,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
eight.    Thefe  ftipulations  opened  to  Henry  a  much 
nearer  profped  of  obtaining  the  Vexin,  than  he  had 
by  that  convention,  befides  the  ceflion  made  to  him 
of  the  three  fiefs  above-mentioned,  in  all  events. 
For  it  might  well  have  been  doubted,  whether  the 
ceremony  of  an  efpoufal,  before  the  parties  v»  ere  of 
an  age  to  confuirimate  the  marriage,  w^ould  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  authorize  the  delivery  of  diat  province  in- 
to his  hands,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  for- 
mer agreement.    And,  if  he  had  been  to  wait  for 
it  till  the  prince  and  princefs  were  marriageable, 
the  delay  would  have  been  much  longer  than  the 

term 
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term  of  three  years  prefcribed  by  this  treaty. 
Whereas  he  had  now  a  clear  right  even  to  fhorten 
that  term.    Upon  the  whole  there  was  no  caufe  for 

his  being  much  difcontented  with  the  iiTiie  of  the 
war,  though  he  had  not  gained  all  that  he  propofed 
to  himfelf  when  firfthe  undertook  it.    The  charge 
indeed  had  been  great,  but  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  did  not  diminifh  his  treafures,  hav- 
ing been  fupplied  by  the  Jcutage  which  he  levied  in 
England  and  his  other  dominions.    It  is  ofervable, 
that  the  firfh  mention  we  meet  with  in  hiftory  of 
this  impofition  on  knights-fees,  which  became  af- 
terwards very  frequent,  is  upon  this  occafion.  Hen- 
ry the  Second  appears  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  it :  at  Icaft  he  v/as  the  firfb  who  brought  it  into 
England.    It  was  a  commutation  for  the  duty  of 
perfonal  fervice  in  foreign  ^doars ;  and  thofe  upon 
whom  it  was  charged  contributed  then  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  fuch  wars,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  ; 
landholders  do  now,  but  with  lefs  inequality.  The 
inferior  military  tenants  w^ere  eafed,  by  being  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  following  their  lords  a  great 
way  from  their  homes,  according  to  the  original  ' 
condition  of  their  tenures ;  and  the  fervice  was  bet- 
ter done,  by  the  foldiers  hired  with  the  money 
which  this  impofition  produced  •,   becatife  they 
were  not  entitled,  like  thofe  for  whom  they  ferved, 
to  a  difcharge  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  nor  were 
they  fo  intracilable  to  martial  difcipline,  as  mofl  of 
the  others.    Mercenary  forces  were  thus  introdu-  ' 
ced  into  the  armies  of  England,  defigned  to  ferve 
abroad,  inflead  of  vaiTals  by  knight-fervice,  though 
ftill  connected  with,  and  dependent  on  the  military 
tenures ;  and  there  ittms  to  have  been  an  abfolute 
necelTity  for  it,  to  anfwer  the  exigence  of  the  many 
foreign  wars  which  the  Englifh  \^  t^^r. engaged  in  af- 
ter the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  a'k>>.  especially  un- 
der the  family  of  the  Piantagenets ;  the  feudal  mi- 
litia being  fitter  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 

than 
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than  for  expeditions  into  countries  remote  from 
the'ir  dwellings.  ^^^^ 

The  fcutage  levied  in  England  for  the  war  of  the  va°ue  of 
Touloufe  was  a  hundred  and  fourfcore  thoufand  "^'^^^y- 
pounds ;  which,  computing  the  quantity  of  filver 
contained  in  thofe  pounds  ;  and  the  value  thereof 
in  thofe  days,  compared  with  the  prefent,  is  equal 
to  two  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  Yet,  confidering  the  diftance  of  Touloufe 
from  England,  the  liberty  of  paying  this  fum,  inftead 
of  going  thither,  was  a  very  great  eafe  to  the  miH- 
tary  tenants. 

It  was,  I  prefume,  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  parliament,  which  Henry  held  at  W or  jefter 
before  he  fet  out  on  this  enterprife,  that  he  made 
this  alteration  in  the  terms  of  knight-fervice,  which 
was  continued  for  many  centuries  after  his  reign.  He 
never  negleded  to  confult  with  that  affembly  on 
proper  occafions,  and  this  was  mod  proper  :  nor 
can  we  reafonably  fuppofe  that  he  would  ftrain  his 
prerogative,  to  introduce  fuch  a  novelty  without 
their  concurrence,  when  he  might  be  certain  to  ob- 
tain it  with  a  general  fatisfadion.    It  may  be 
therefore  prefumed  that  a  parliamentary  fandlion 
was  given,  m  the  abovementioned  council,  to  this 
new  method  of  commuting  for  the  duty  of  foreign 
fervice,  and  to  the  payment  of  fuch  a  commutation 
for  this  particular  war  :  but  it  feems  that  the  allefll 
ment  was  then  left  to  the  king :  whereas  we  find 
it  declared,  by  the  charter  of  King  John,  that  feu- 
tages  ought  to  be  alfefl:  by  the  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  crown  aifembled  in  parliament.    The  reafon  of 
this  alteration  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  opprelTions,  vvhich^ 
under  the  government  of  that  prince  and  of  Ri- 
chard the  Fir  ft,  their  tenants  had  fuffered  by  ar- 
bitrary affeffmerits.  But  thofe  made  by  this  king  are 
referred  to  in  th»j  charters  of  Henry  the  Third,  as 
the  beft  riile  to  be  followed. 

During 
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"a^rrii^"tib  Inuring  the  courfe  of  the  war  with  the  earl  of 
ann'^qp.  Touloiife,  as  Henry  returned  out- of  Languedoc 
^^^^e""'"^  into  Normandy,  William  de  Blois,  who  with  the 
other  barons  of  his  realm,  had  ferved  him  in  that 
enterprife,  fell  fick  and  died.  The  only  on^  of  the 
late  king's  legitimate  offspring,  that  now  remained 
alive,  was  his  daughter  Mary,  a  nun,  and  abbefs  of 
Rumfey  inHampfhire.  It  Teemed  to  be  the  interefl  of 
Henry  to  let  her  continue  in  this  flate,  that  the  law- 
ful  poflerity  of  Stephen  might  be  wholly  extinct ; 
which  v/ould  more  abfolutely  fecure  the  houfe  of 
Plantagenet  againft  the  poilibility  of  any  difpute,  in 
times  to  come,  concerning  their  right  to  the  crown  : 
but  views  of  prefent  advantage  inclined  him  to  over- 
look this  confideration.  Of  all  the  potentates  on  the 
continent,  except  the  king  of  France,  there  was 
none  who  could  benefit  or  hurt  him  fo  much,  as  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Flanders.  He  had  difcharged 
with  great  fidelity  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  as  guar- 
dian of  Flanders,  and  of  Philip,  the  earl's  eldeft  fon, 
during  the  time  that  the  earl  remained  in  the  Eafl. 
This  was  unqueflionably  a  moft  endearing  obliga- 
tion conferred  on  thofe  princes  :  yet  he  v/ilhed  to 
oblige  them  fl"ill  more,  by  extending  his  favours  to 
Philip's  younger  brother,  who  wanted  an  eftablifh- 
ment  greater  than  the  appanage  his  father  could  give 
him.  Nothing  appeared  fo  proper  for  him  as  the 
earldom  of  Boulogne,  which  lying  contiguous  to  his 
father's  dominions,  and  being  very  confiderable  in 
it's  commerce  and  maritime  power,  would  add  not 
a  little  to  the  fbrength  of  the  famil)*,  as  vrell  as  ad- 
vance his  own  fortune.  This  province  indeed  was 
a  fief  of  the  earldom  of  Flanders ;  but  the  earl  could 
not  give  it  in  any  other  manner  than  according  to 
the  eftablimed  rule  of  fucceifion  ;  and  his  fon  had  no 
title  to  it,  unlefs  he  gained  one  by  a  marriage  with 
'  the  daughter  of  Stephen.  The  lady  herfeif  was  de- 
firous  of  quitting  the  veil,  either  having  taken  it 

againfl 
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againft  her  v/ill,  or  finding  by  experience  that  vows 
of  celibacy  are  kept  with  more  difficulty  than  they 
are  made.    The  ecclefiaftical  laws  oppofed  her  in- 
clinations :  but  princes  might,  on  (ome  occafions, 
difpenfe  with  thole  laws ;  and  the  death  of  her 
brother  without  ilfue  had  fo  elTentially  altered  her 
circumftances,  from  what  they  had  been  at  the  time 
vvhen  (he  engaged  inaiiionaftick  life, that  fhe  might 
now,  with  good  reafon,  and  no  appearance  of  le- 
vity, retrad  that  engagement.    The  papal  power 
could  releafe  her,  and  to  that  fhe  would  certainly 
have  applied  for  relief-  but  Pope  Ad;ian  having  [""^ 
died  a  little  before  the  deceafe  of  her  brother,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  a  double 
eledion   had  caufed  a  fchifm,  which    was   yet  ^ 
undecided.    It  was  by  no  means  advifeable  to ''^^"''j.g^^ 
wait  till  the  end  of  it-  for  fome  prince  of  the  Norm, 


houfe  of  Blois  would  before  that  time  have  mad-^^  ^'^^ 
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good  his  claim  to  the  earldom.  This  Henry  fear-  ^^^'^J^l^^^ 
ed,  and  moreover  he  was  glad  of  fuch  an  oppor- BeJket. 
tunity  to  ferve  the  two  families  of  Flanders  and  of 
Blois.  He  therefore  confented  that  the  lady  fhould 
be  ftolen  from  her  convent,  and  conveyed  out  of 
England  -,  which  v/as  accordingly  done,  and  the 
marriage  was  conlummated  in  the  month  of  May 
of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty.  Becket  op- 
pofed it,  on  account  of  the  fcandal  and  offence  to  re- 
ligion ;  in  which  inftance,  and  in  that  alone,  he 
appears  to  have  aded  upon  the  fame  principles, 
while  he  was  chancellour,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
when  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  But  his  oppoH- 
tion  was  fruitlefs  :  for  though  he  was  firft  in  Hen- 
ry's favour,  the  mind  of  that  king  was  too  great 
and  royal,  to  let  his  judgment  be  fubjeded  to 
the  authority  of  a  fervant.  Nor  did  he  fee  any 
reafon  for  his  being  more  fcrupulous  in  fuch 
an  a6:air  than  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  certainly  did  not  oppofe,  but,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, defired  and  follicited  this  match  for  his  fon, 
Vol.  IL  I  though 
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though  he  was  renowned  for  his  piety  above  any 
prince  of  that  age. 

In  confequence  of  the  deceafe  of  WilHam  of 
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r-  999- Blois,  Henry  had  alfo  the  means  of  making  an 
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ample  provifion  for  Hamehn,  his  natural  brother, 
by  marrying  him  to  the  widow  of  that  prince,  who 
was  daughter  to  William  of  Warren.  She  brought 
to  her  fecond  hufband  the  earldom  of  Surrey,  with 
all  the  other  honours  and  poffeflions  of  her  father 
in  England  and  Norm.andy :  poffeflions  fo  great^ 
that,  w  ithoiit  alarming  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown^ 
they  could  not  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of 
any  other  noble  family ;  efpecially,  as  the  lady 
to  w  hom  they  had  defcended,  was  very  nearly  al- 
lied in  blood  to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  therefore,  not  only  from  affection  to 
his  brother,  but  from  the  maxims  of  good  policy 
and  reafon  of  ftate,  that  Henry  interefted  himfelf 
in  this  match. 

He  had  but  jufl  accommodated  his  quarrel  with 
Louis  about  Touloufe,  when  the  attention  of  both 
of  them  was  called  to  a  bufmefs,  which  divided 
the  whole  Latin  church,  the  double  eledion  of  the 
cardinals  Octavian  and  Orlando  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tificate.   A  great  m.ajority  of  the  facred  college 
had  voted  for  Orlando,  who  took  the  name  of  A- 
lexander  the  Third  ;  but  yet  his  eledion  was  liable 
to  many  objeclions.    Octavian,  who  called  him- 
V.  Radevic.  felf  Vittor  the  Fourth,  had  the  protedtion  of  the 
Frederif?''  cmpcror  Frederick  the  Firft,  furnamed  BarbarofTa. 
imperat.  1.  ii.  For  Vv4iat  tcafons  he  had  it  we  are  told  in  a  letter 
%l]lc%z  froni  the  bifhop^of  Bamburg  to  the  archbiihop  of 
sd33v      Saltzburg.    "  It  appeared  (fays  the  former  prelate) 
apud  Biwn.  that,  before  the  eledion,  Orlando  himfelf,  and  the 
cardinals  of  his  party,  had  confpired  with  the  king 
of  Sicily  and  other  enemies  of  the  empire  ;  having 
fuD?!li^V^  even  bound  themfelves  with  an  oath,  which  feemed 
c.'7i'.       very  repugnant  to  the  found  Chriftian  dodtrine,  in- 
idem  ibidem  r^fjjii^^ch  as  it  abfolved  the  fubjeds  of  the  emperor 

from 
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from  their  oaths  of  fidehty,  and  forbad  all  per- 
fons  to  pay  him  any  obedience."    Weiind,  by  an- 
other letter,   written  about  the  fame  time,  that 
they  took  this  oath  in  tae  prefence  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  a  httle  before  his  deceafe,  and  alfo  fwore, 
that,  whenever  the  fee  fhould  become  vacant,  they 
would  not  eledt  any  pope,  except  one  of  their  party^ 
and  who  fhould  be  under  the  fame  engagements. 
Well,  therefore,  might  Frederick  incline  to  dif- 
pute  the  election  of  Orlando,  and  favour  his  adver- 
fary    efpecially  as  the  latter  had  been  always  of 
the  imperial  faction.    Many  emperors  of  Germany, 
his  predecellbrs^  had  not  only  exercifed  a  right  of  v.Luitprand 
confirming,  but  even  of  electing,  or  nominatirg,  the  <=• 
bifnops  of  Rome.    In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  three,  Otho  the  Firfl  obliged 
the  Roman  people  and  Pope  Leo  the  Eighth  to 
yield  to  him  that  privilege,  which  \^as  conftantly 
maintained  by  his  fon  and  his  grandfon,  though  not 
without occafioning many  tumults  and  feditions.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  the  imperial  authoiitydiminifh-  p^^^.^^  . 
ed  in  Rome,  and  the  people  refum.ed  the  eledion  vir.uenedica 
of  the  popes  together  with  the  clergy,  till,  moft  in-  q^^^^^' 
tolerable  diforders  and  fcandals  arifmg  from  the  Friling.  i.  vi. 
ill  ufe  they  were  found  to  make  of  their  power,  p* 
the  emperor  Henry  the  Third,  furnamed  the  Black,  Onuphriiis 
took  it  from  them  again,  and  nominated  fucceflive-  oift''''i7'c; 
]y  four  popes,  who  were  Germians.    But,  during  in  Ncm. 
the  minority  of  his  fon,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Nicho-  o^benefidary 
las  the  Second,  encroaching  on  the  prerogative  of  matters,  c. 
that  prince,  made  a  new  conflitution,-  whereby  the 
cardinal  billiops  were  firfl  to  confult  about  the  e- 
lection  of  a  pope,  then  to  call  in  the  cardinal  priefts, 
and,  thirdly,  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  people 
of  Rome  for  their  confent,  favmg  the  honour  and 
reverence  due  to  the  empsror.    Thefe  lafl  v/ords  pre- 
ferved  indeed  to  the  emperor  the  right  of  confir- 
mation ;  though  not  fo  explicitly  as  he  might  have 
i    defired  :  but  Alexander  the  Second  having  been 

I  2  chofen 
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chofen  according  to  this  conflitution,  Henry,  in  or- 
der to  fignify  his  refentnient  thereof,  refufed  to 
confirm  that   eledion,  and  named  to  the  papacy 
the  bifhop  of  Parma,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Gerard  his  chancellor.    Neverthelcfs  on  the  death 
of  that  minifter,  about  three  years  afterwards,  he 
confented  to  depofe  the  bifhop  of  Parma  and  ac- 
knowledge Pope  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  mofl 
ungrateful  return  for  that  favour.    But  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  fucceeding  to  the  papacy  after  the  de- 
gee  Father  ceafc  of  that  pontiff,  not  only  attempted  to  take 
fi*r'r°^raa"^  from  thc  empcrots  all  fhare  whatfoever  in  the  e- 
ter'^/ ledions  of  popes,  but  in  thofe  of  all  other  clergy- 
m.en  ;  judging  that  he  fliould  better  be  able  to 
fupport  the  claim  of  his  fee,  by  making  it  the  ge- 
neral caufe  of  the  church.    This  Gontefl  continued 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  under  fix  pon- 
tiffs, who  maintained  it,  not  only  with  their  fpi- 
ritual  weapons,  but  by  exciting  the  mofl  horrid  re- 
bellions and  treafons,  and  arming  the  fon  againfb 
the  father,  as  well  as  the  fubjed  againfl  the  fove- 
reign.    Nor  were  the  emperors  eafily  vanquifhed 
in  a  quarrel  of  fuch  importance.    Near  fourfeore 
battles  were  fought,  in  defence  of  their  authority, 
by  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  before 
the  agreement  of  the  latter  wath  Pope  Calixtus  the 
Second,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
A  Abb  ur-  two:  and  even  that  was  made  with  fuch  tempera- 
pergenl".  in   ments,  as  preferved  to  him  fbmeof  his  ancient  pre- 
arl'n°"iz^a^  Togativcs  in  all  eledions  of  bifhops,  except  thofc 
Father  Paul,  of  thc  popcs    but  from  them  he  and  his  fuccefibrs- 
Onuphr.An- were  after,  this  time  entirely  excluded.    And,  in 
not.  -.d  vit.  confequence  of  a  quarrel  between  Innocent  the 
innoc.nt.     g^^^Qj^^^  pcoplc  of  Rome,  that  pontiff  de-^ 

prived  thefe  alfo  of  the  right  of  eledtion. 

The  emperour  .nederick  BarbarolTa,  one  of  the 
greatefl:  and  bravell  that  ever  had  afcended  the  im- 
perial throne,  was  now  ftruggling  to  affert  fo  much 
of  the  power  his  predeceflbrs  had  loft,  as,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary  cafe  of  a  double  eiedion,  to  give  the 
preference  to  that  cardinal  who  was  of  his  party, 
againft  one  who  was  openly  leagued  with  his  ene- 
mies.   He  did  not  pretend  any  right  to  determine  Radev.  ur 
this  caufe  by  his  own  fmgle  authority,  knowing  that  [""^'^^l 
the  times  would  not  bear  it;  but  called  a  general  Aa. Aiexan. 
council  at  Pavia,  to  which  he  invited  the  bivhops,  ""^'"^^ 
not  only  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  but  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  cited  to  it  both  popes,  with  the  cardinals 
of  each  party.    Vi6tor  obeyed,  but  Alexander  re- 
fufed ;  denying  that  the  empercur  had  power  to 
call  a  council  without  his  confent,  or  to  fummcn  him 
to  appear  in  his  pfefence,  as  if  he  had  any  autho- 
jity  over  him.    "  Chrifl  (he  faid)  had  given  to  St. 
Peter  and  his  fucceflbrs  the  privilege  of  judging 
all  caufes  wherein  the  church  was  concerned 
which  right  the  fee  of  Rome  had  always  pre- 
ferved,  and  had  never  fubmitted  to  any  other 
■^'judgment."     This  v/as  not  only  begging  the 
queftion  in  difpute,  That  he  was  the  rightful  fuc- 
celTor  of  St.  Peter,  but  arrogating  to  his  fee  fuch 
prerogatives,  as  all  hiftory  contradicted  no  lefs  than 
^he  gofpel,  and  fuch  as  had  ,  never  been  acknow- 
ledged by  any  emperour.    Befides,  it  was  evident, 
.that,  if  thefe  pretenfions  were  admitted,  it  would 
be  impolTible  to  end  a  fchifm  between  two  popes ; 
iSnce  each  might  equally  plead  this  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  all  other  judgment,  and  would  be 
fure  to  pafs  fentence  in  favour  of  himfelf    But  as 
''Vi6tor  came,  and  fubmitted  his  cai4ie  to  the  coun- 
cil, it  gave  a  reafonable  prejudice  in  his  behalf : 
his  adverfary  was  cenfured  as  guilty  of  contumacy  ; 
and,  after  a  proper  examination  of  v/itncfTes,  he 
was  declared  to  have  been  duly  eleded.  Fred- 
erick took  care  to  prevent  any  objedion  againfc 
this  decifion,  on  account  of  it's  being  made  by  the 
fecular  power  ^  for  he  confined  the  examination  and 
judgment  of  the  cauf«  to  the  ecclefiafticks  alone. 

I  3  There 
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y  Rauc-vic.  Xhere  were  prefent  in  the  council  about  fifty  bi- 
56. '71'  '  fhops,  befides  a  great  number  of  abbots  and  other 
^p^- dignified  clergymen-,  but  all  Italians,  or  fubjeds 
of  the  empire.  The  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark, with  almofl  all  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
act^rded  in  perfon,  and  fubfcribed  to  the  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  Victor.  The  king  of  Hun- 
gary declared  his  afifent  to  it  by  his  embafTadors. 
The  kings  of  France  and  of  England  had  alfo  miri- 
ifl-:rs  in  the  council  :  but  the  former  of  thefe  re- 
fufed  to  engage  himfelf  any  further,  than  not  to 
acknov/ledge  either  Alexander,  or  Victor,  as  pope, 
till  he  ihould  receive  a  fuller  inform.ation  of  the 
merits  of  the  caufe  by  embafTadors  from  the  cm- 
perour  •  and  the  latter  declared,  that  in  this,  and 
all  other  a^airs,  his  conducl:  fnould  be  conformable 
to  that  of  the  king  of  France.  Louis,  before  the 
coancil  was  affembled,  had  paid  him  the  famx 
compliment  with  regard  to  this  queftion :  and  in- 
deed it  was  for  their  mutual  intereftnot  to  difagree 
on  fuch  a  point  •,  as  their  difference  would  have  pro- 
duced a  fchifm  in  France,  v/hich  muft  have  been  very 
troublefome  and  hurtful  to  both.  The  French 
monarch  v/as  flrongly  urged  to  determ.ine  for  Alex- 
ander, by  all  the  pov/er  that  his  queen,  who  was  zea- 
lous for  that  pontif,  had  over  his  mind,  and  by 
Aiexan  epift.  the  perfuafions  of  much  the  miajor  part  of  his  clergy, 
cheSe  u^iv!  whofc  inclinations  he  v/as  aUvays  difpofed  rather  to 
follow  than  lead.  A  jealoufy  of  encreafmg  the 
greatnefs  of  the  emperour,  by  giving  him  a  pope 
devoted  to  his  interefts,  might  have  alfo  fome  lhare 
in  prejudicing  the  judgement  of  this  prince  and 
his  fubjecls  againft  any  evidence  on  the  fide  of 
Vi6tor.  But  the  young  earl  of  Champagne,  M'ho 
had  much  credit  with  him,  and  was  related  to 
Vidor,  kept  him,  fomie  time,  in  liifpence.  Henry 
had  received  very  early  impreilions  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  from  the  bifhop  of  Lifieux,  a  man  of 
V.  Arnuipb.  excellent  parts,  and  one  whofe  counfels  he  chiefly 

epift.adAlex.  liflen€''^^. 
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Kftened  to,  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  Neverthelefs 
the  regard  he  owed  to  the  emperour,  his  friend  and 
ally,  made  him  defirous  to  proceed  with  great  re- 
ferve,  and  a  decent  fhew  of  dehberation,  in  this 
affair.  Nor  would  he  ad  therein  without  the  en- 
tire concurrence  of  Louis,  whofe  irrefolution  con- 
tinued feveral  months.  During  this  interval  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  preffed  him  moft  ve- 
hemently to  acknowledge  Pope  Alexander,  by  fe-  y.  j^^^ 
veral  letters,  which,  being  fick  at  that  time,  he  rift  epift  44. 
wrote  by  the  hand  of  John  of  Salifbury^  his  fecrc- 
tary,  who  afterwards  became  very  bufy  and  fac- 
tious in  all  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  this  reign. 
But  no  foUicitations,  or  imaportunities,  even  from 
his  beft  friends,  could  drive  thekingto  precipitate 
his  mea fares,  in  a  matter  of  this  delicate  nature. 
He  prudently  retrained  the  zeal  of  that  prelate 
till  he  had  conferred  with  the  chancellour  of  the 
empire,  who,  immediately  after  the  dilTolution  of 
the  council  of  Pavia,  in  the  month  of  February 
of  this  year  eleven  hundred  and  fix ty,  had  been  fent 
to  him  and  the  king  of  France,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  reafons  upon  which  that  council  had  aded 
in  acknowledging  Vidor,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
their  concurrence.  The  enibaffador  came,  and  chmn.  Nor. 
was  patiently  heard  by  both  kings,  but  prevailed 
upon  neither.  As  foon  as  Henry  had  concluded  tlie 
peace  with  Louis,  he  founded  his  inclinations  with 
regard  to  this  queflion,  and  helped  to  fix  them,  in 
behalf  of  Alexander.  I  fhall  hereafter  give  fome  ^  . 
reafons  why  he  ought  rather  to  have  aHifled  the  fenfis'epior 
earl  of  Champagne  in  ferving  Vidor.  But  being  p.^^^^^V^^' 
drawn  in  by  the  torrent,  which  run  veryflronp-  the 
other  way,  both  in  England  and  his  French  domini- 
ons, he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  induce 
the  king  of  France  to  make  the  fame  choice  ; 
of  which  he  had  foon  afterwards  great  caufe  to 
repont. 

I  4  It 
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It  was  privately  agreed  between  the  two  kirgs, 
that,  as  a  foundation  for  them  to  proceed  upon, 
in  deciding  this  difpute,  each  fhould  feparately  take 
the  fenfe  of  the  clergy  within  his  own  territories : 
and  a  council  v/as  accordingly  held  by  Louis  atBeau- 
vais;  Henry  at  the  fame  time  holding  one  at  his 
town  of  Neufmarche  in  Normandy,  by  both  which  af- 
femblies  Alexander's  eledion  was  fuppofed  to  be 
good.   Tiie  fentiments  of  the  Gallican  church  hav- 
ing been  thus  declared  for  that  pontif,  Henry  em- 
powered the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  call  a  coun- 
cil in  Engiand,  and  fend  him  their  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  quefcion.    Theobald  obeyed  very  joy- 
fully •,  and,  though  we  are  told,  that  fome  of  the  Eng- 
V  Joan.  Sa-  Ufh  clcrgy,  particularly  thebilhops  of  Durham  and 
riA>.ep:ft4^.  ^-incheiVrr,  inclined  "to  Viclor,  yet  they  thought 
Ejufiem  ep-  it  advifeable  to  concur  with  their  brethren  in  fa- 
64,  65.  ^Q^j-jr^g  Alexander,  the  king's  diipcfition  to  give 
him  the  preference  being  well  underflocd.  The 
r.  epif^  54.  v/ords  of  the  primate,  in  his  letter  to  Henry  on 
this  dccafion,  are  remarkable.    He  lays  that  the 
council  had  not  pqffed  any  judgment  upon  the 
"  matter  propofed  to  them,  nor  had  they  decreed 
"  any  thing  about  it  in  prejudice  to  the  majefty  of 
"  the  crovv'n  ;  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  ijjeir 
"  duty  to  do  Jo :  but  they  had  lawfully  and  dutifully 
"  given  that  advice  w  hich  he  had  required  of  them 
"  by  his  royal  mandate."    From  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  in  the  comrniflion  W'hich  the  king  had 
fent  to  this  prelate,  care  had  been  taken  to  fecure 
his  royal  prerogative  againft  any  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  though  he  gracioufly  con-- 
defcended  to  a{k  their  advice  :  and,  confidering 
the  pretenfions  of  the  church  in  that  age,  an  arch-, 
bifhop  of  Canterbury's  acknowledging  this  right  of 
the  crown,  in  terms  fo  explicit  and  fo  full  of  refpedt, 
was  a  great  inftance  of  moderation. 

But  though  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  by 
thefe  national  fynods,  had  enabled  themfelves  to 
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alledge  the  fenfe  of  their  clergy,  in  anfwer  to  the 
emperour's  follicitations  in  favour  of  Victor,  they 
thought  it  expedient,  before  they  would  finally  and 
abfolutely  declare  their  own  refolutions,  to  hear 
what  the  legates,  fent  by  both  the  competitors,  iabbeus,t.x. 
who  were  ordered  to  attend  them  in  a  m.ore  folemn  p- 

1  £j  C  C;  . 

and  more  general  council,  which  was  to  affemble  at  Neubrigeni. 
Touloufe,  could  fay  on  the  fabjed.    The  legates  Pe/e  San'iei 
arrived  there  in  Novem.ber  this  year ;  but,  from  b;a  de  Fran, 
feveral  incidents  intervening,  the  council  v/as  not  Duthlfne 
held  till  fome  time  in  the  autum.n  of  the  following  n;^  43'- 
year,  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  one.    Louis  and  ^' 
Henry,  with  the  embaffadors  of  the  emperour  and 
of  all  the  Spanifh  kings,  were  then  prefent  in  it, 
before  whom  the  caufe  v;as  debated  by  the  legates 
on  either  fide ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  deputed 
by  Alexander,  pleaded  for  him  fo  well,  that  the 
council  unanmioufly  confirmed  his  election.  Itmuft, 
however,  be  confeifed,  th^t  this  cardinal's  eloquence 
was  heard  with  as  favourable  ears  by  his  audience, 
as  the  harangue  of  Viclor  had  been  by  the  council 
qf  Payi^    and  all  thefe  grave  deliberatians  really 
meant  nothing  more,  than  to  furnifh  the  princes 
who  w^ere  at  the  head  of  each  party  with  a  plaufible 
appearance  of  being  convinced  of  what  they  were 
before  determined  to  believe.    The  emperour,  with  ^ 
the  whole  empire,  and  all  the  northern  kings,  con-  M,rena°ia 
tinu^d  unmoyed  in  their  attachment  to  Vidor,  for  chronico. 
whom  they  procured  a  decree  of  another  general 
council,  affembled  at  Lodi  in  oppofition  to  this  of 
Touloufe.     And  both  thefe  meetings  concluded 
with  thundering  out  fentences  of  excommunication 
againft  the  pope  of  the  other  fadion  and  all  his  ad- 
herents.   Nothing  can  exceed  the  rancour  and  bit- 
ternefs,  which  appears  in  many  of  the  letters  writ- 
ten during  thofe  times,  by  clergymen  and  monks 
of  either  party, againft  their  opponents;  and  they 
v/ere  but  too  powerful  to  infpire  the  fame  pafTions 
into  the  laity,  whofe  conic lences  they  directed  wirh 
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an  abfolute  dominion.  This  fchifm  was  followed 
by  a  long  war  in  Italy,  between  the  emperour  and 
the  adherents  of  Alexander  there,  which  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  hereafter. 

While  Louis  and  Henry  were  thus  bufied  in  chu- 
fmg  a  pope,  there  had  happened  other  events  of 
great  importance,  which  entirely  altered  the  fbate 
of  their  civil  affairs.  About  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty,  the  queen 
of  Franc:  died  in  child-bed  of  a  fecond  daughter, 
who,  farviving  her  mother,  was  named  Adelais. 
The  lords  of  the  council,  much  defiring  a  male  heir 
to  the  crown,  exhorted  the  king  to  marry  again 
without  delay.  He  made  fo  much  hafte  to  comply 
with  their  advice  and  his  own  inclinations,  that, 
difregarding  all  decency,  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  fiflier  of  the 
earl  of  Champagne.  That  prince  and  his  brothers, 
the  earls  of  Biois  and  Sancerre,  were,  by  means  of 
this  alliance,  advanced  to  greater  power  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  ;  and  as  Henry  was  affured  that 
they  were  very  malevolent  to  him,  though  one  of 
them  had  occafionaliy  confederated  with  him  in  the 
war  of  Touloufe,  it  alarmed  him  to  fee  them 
brought  fo  near  to  the  throne.  Indeed  the  death 
of  Conftantia  was  in  many  refpeds  unfortunate  for 
him.  He  had  always  found  her  a  warm  and  ufeful 
friend.  The  new  queen  might  be  an  enemy ;  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Louis,  he  might  naturally 
fear,  that  a  change  in  the  bed  of  that  monarch 
would  be  followed  by  a  change  in  his  council. 
Thefe  confiderations  affedted  him  v/ith  no  little  un- 
Chro.  Norm,  eafmefs.  The  peace  concluded  in  May  had  not 
P*^^^*  been  ratified  till  October,  a  few  days  before  this 
marriage  was  celebrated.  On  that  occafion  the 
prince  of  England  did  homage  to  the  king  of 
France  for  the  dutchy  of  Normandy ;  which  feems 
to  imply  that  a  ceilion  had  been  adlually  made,  or 
at  leaft  an  intention  declared  by  Henry  at  this  tirrie, 

and 
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and  confirmed  by  this  adl,  of  refigning  to  him  thofe 
territories  wh^n  he  fhould  be  of  full  age.  Proba^ 
bly,  Louis,  whofe  daughter  he  was  to  marry,  might 
defire  this  ceilion  ;  as  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  not  in  thofe  days  any  principahty,  duke- 
dom, or  other  royal  appenage,  afligned  to  him  in 
that  kingdom.  And  perhaps  fome  difpute  upon 
this  matter  was  the  caufe,  that  the  ratification  of 
the  peace  had  fo  long  been  delayed,  though  we  do 
not  find  any  mention  thereof  in  the  treaty.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  it  looked  unfavourable  to 
the  concord,  reflored  at  this  meeting,  that  Henry 
departed  from  thence,  without  feeing  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  nuptials ;  a  ceremony,  v/hich  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  graced  with  his  prefence, 
if  his  diflike  of  the  m.atch  had  not  got  the  better  of 
his  ufual  complaifance,  and  made  him  fhew  the 
court  of  France  a  little  too  plainly,  that  he  could  " 
not  forget  the  dead  queen  fo  foon  as  her  hufband. 

Upon  his  return  into  Normandy,  he  judged  it 
advifeable  to  take  fuch  meafures,  as  might  iecure 
him  againfl  the  confequences  of  that  alteration  in 
the  difpofitions  of  Louis,  which  he  prudently  fore- 
faw  from  this  alliance.  To  put  his  fon's  marriage 
with  the  eldefl  princefs  of  France  beyond  all  dif- 
pute was  his  fir  ft  care.  A  mere  verbal  contra(fl 
might  poflibly  be  revoked,  and  the  lady  demanded 
back  from  Robert  de  Neubourg,  jufticiary  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  had  the  cuftody  of  her,  if  diofe  who 
governed  her  father  fhould  make  him  wilh  to  dif- 
pofe  of  her  in  a  different  manner.  Henry  thought 
it  expedient  to  guard  againfc  diis  danger,  and  bind 
the  engagement  more  indiiTolubly  by  the  moft  fo^ 
lemn  fandion  :  as,  befides  the  hope  of  future  bene- 
fits which  might  arife  from  this  match,  he  was  very 
defirous,  at  this  jundure,  to  get  the  Norman 
Vexia,  with  the  important  caftle  of  Gilbrs,  and 
thofe  of  Neufle  and  Neuchatel,  into  his  own  hands. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  liad  concluded 

with 
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See  the  ^^^^th  Louis  the  year  before,  he  was  author! fed  to 
Appen'jix.  *  take  pofTelTion  of  thefe,  if,  before  the  term  of  three 
years  afilgned  by  that  treaty  for  their  being  deliver- 
Dicetoimag  fhould  efpou/e  the  princefs 

hiftor.  fub  ivitb  tkeconfentof  the  church.  He  therefore  applied 
aon.  1160.       ^1^^  cardirxals  of  Pifa  and  Pavia,  legates  fiom 

Chron.  •  1    1  •  • 

Korm.p     Alexander,  who  now  were  with  him  in  Normandy, 
Neubriai.ii.  and  prevailed  upon  th^  to  celebrate  the  form  of 
c.  24. "     a  marriage,  or  publick  and  (blemn  efpoufals,  be- 
tween Prince  Henry  his  fon,  not  yet  fix  years  old, 
and  Margaret  of  France  v/ho  was  ftill  a  younger  in- 
fiint.    This  ceremony  being  performed,  he  de- 
manded the  caflles    which  were  immediately  fur- 
rendered  to  him,  by  the  knights  templars,  into 
whofe  cuftody  they  had  been  committed.  Nor 
could  they  withhold  them,  againft  the  exprefs  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  between  the  two  princes.  At 
the  time  when  Louis  gave  his  confent  to  that  treaty, 
he  was,  in  all  probability,  defirous  to  accelerate 
the  efpoufals  of  his  daughter  with  Henry's  fon,  and 
thought  the  immaturity  of  their  age  no  objedtion  : 
but  the  death  of  her  mother  and  his  new  marriage 
having  changed  his  opinion,  he  was  fo  unreafonable 
as  to  complain  of  Henry's  proceedings,  in  adting 
agreeably  to  their  late  convention. 
V.  Gal,         If      rnay  believe  fome  ancient  writers,  he  ac- 
Neubrig.  1.  cufed  that  monarch  of  fraud,  and  the  knights  tem- 
Hoveden     pl^ts  of  brcach  of  truft,  and  even  drove  the  latter 
^oft  fTsi  kingdom,  for  having  delivered  the  caftles 

'  '  ^  to  Henry  upon  this  Jhadov)  of  a  marriage.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  anger  had  no  foundation.  For  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  too  clear  to  admiit  of  any 
Seethe  doubt,  gavc  Henry  a  right  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 
A^pJnd'ix^^  caftles,  and  of  the  whole  Norman  Vexin,  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fon,  at  any  time  after  the  figning  thereof, 
when  the  latter  fhould  have  efpoiifed  the  daughter  of 
Louis,  with  the  confent  of  the  church.  The  legates 
of  the  pope  had  given  that  confent:  the  knights 
templars  were  prefent  themfelve?  at  the  ceremony : 

their 
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their  truft  was  to  determine  as  foon  as  this  was  per- 
formed ;  and  their  honour  was  engaged  to  furren- 
der  to  Henry  what  then  belonged  to  him,  as  much 
as  any  other  part  of  his  territories  in  France.  Nor 
can  the  reproach  of  a  difhonourable  and  fraudulent 
pradtife,  in  this  tranfaction,  be  reafonably  laid  on 
that  king.  Prudence  required  him  to  fecure  to  his 
fon  a  deiirable  match  and  the  advantages  that  at- 
tended it,  in  fuch  manner  as  he  was  impowered, 
and  even  invited,  to  do  it,  by  Louis  himfelf,  not 
long  before.  But  though  the  French  mpnarch  had 
not,  in  reality,  any  caufe  for  refentment  on  account 
of  this  acl,  the  contemporary  authors  afllgn  no  other 
for  his  taking  up  arms  againfl:  Henry  the  following 
year.  He  was,  doubtlefs,  incited  to  it,  not  by  any 
good  arguments,  but  by  the  influence  which  his 
bride,  and  the  unanimous  counfels  of  her  brothers, 
had  over  his  mind  at  this  time.  While,  by  their 
inftigations,  he  was  preparing  for  the  war  he  in- 
tended to  make  at  the  return  of  the  fpring,  thofe 
three  princes,  having  drawn  their  forces  together, 
began  to  fortify  Chaumont,  a  caftle  in  the  county  chronKorm, 
of  Blois,  bordering  upon  Touraine ;  from  whence  ^'^^^ 
they  propofed  to  infert  the  laft-mentioned  province, 
as  foon  as  the  king,  their  mafter,  fhould  take  the 
field.  But  Henry,  to  whom  the  intention  of  their 
work  was  no  fecret,  put  himfelf  inftantly  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  which  he  had  kept  up 
to  be  ready  on  any  emergency,  and  marched  to  pre- 
vent them  from  executing  their  purpofe.  Before  he 
came  to  Chaumont,  the  earls  of  Champagne  and 
Sancerre  had  returned  home  with  their  forces^ 
leaving  their  brother,  the  earl  of  Blois,  to  ccmpleat 
the  fortifications  :  but  he  alfo,  upon  intelligence  of 
Henry's  approach,  which  he  did  not  expect,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire.  That  king,  whofe  celerity  in 
his  military  operations  made  him  always  fuccefsful, 
found  the  \\|)rks  fo  unfinifhed,  and  the  garrifon  of 
the  caftle  fo  unable  to  defend  it^  that  it  was  yield- 
ed 
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ed  to  him  without  the  trouble  of  a  fieo;e  :  and  im- 

J!? 

mediately  given  up  to  one  of  his  vailals,  named 
Hugh  d'Amboife,  who  claimed  it,  as  a  fief  that 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  who  bore  a  mortal  ha- 
tred againfl:  the  earl  of  Blois,  becaufe  that  prince 
had  occafioned  the  death  of  his  father  by  an  unjufl 
and  fevere  imprifonment.  Then,  having  added 
fome  nev/  defences  to  the  caftles  of  Frettevalle  and 
Amboife,  Henry  returned  into  Normandv,  and  put 
that  whole  dutc'iy  into  a  ftate  of  feciirity,  by  re- 
pairing and  encreafing  the  fortifications  of  almcfl: 
all  his  caftles,  but  particularly  of  Gifors,  and  build- 
ing a  new  fortrefs  upon  the  banks  of  die  Eure.  He 
aho  garriioned  thofe  of  fome  noblemen,  whofe  fi^- 
delity  he  fufpected,  with  his  own  troops  ^  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do  by  the  cuflom.s  and  laws  of 
France. 

But  though  his  prinoipal  care  v;as  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  his  territories  on  that  continent,  in 
cafe  of  a  v/ar,  he  did  not  neglect  the  works  of 
peace.  Even  while  he  was  erecting  thefe  fortifica- 
tions, he  built  a  royal  palace  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rouen,  and  an  hofpital  for  lepers  near  Caen, 
which  the  Norman  chronicle  fVyles  a  'wonderful 
hiilding^  on  account,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  beauty  of 
it's  architecture,  or  it's  fpacious  extent.  The  le- 
profy  raged,  at  this  time,  very  violently,  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  being  imported  from  Paleftineby 
the  pilgrimages  made  thither,  or  from  Syria  and 
jEgrypt  by  the  crufades  ;  and  fuch  edifices  v/ere  ne- 
cellary  to  receive  the  infected,  who  were  cut  off 
from  Ibciety  with  all  other  men.  No  charity  there- 
fore could  better  become  a  king  than  this,  which 
gave  all  the  comfort  their  condition  would  admit  to 
the  moil  unhappy  of  his  fubjeits,  and  fecured  the 
reft  from  the  contagion  of  fo  loathfome  a  diftemj- 
per.  Henry  was  ahb  a  benefactor  to  fome  religious 
houfes,  both  in  France  and  in  England ;  for  which 
he  deferves  the  honour  due  to  pious  intentions. 

Sooa 
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Soon  after  Eafter,  in  the  yeai;  eleven  hundred  and  ^^J^^' 
fixty-one,  Louis  attempted  to  attack  the  Norman  997^598, 
Vexin  :  but  Henry  had  fo  ilrengthened  every  part 
of  that  diftridt,  that  his  enemy  found  it  impradli- 
cable  to  make  any  fiege,  and  foon  retired  to  the 
frontier  of  his  own  country.    The  king  of  Eng- 
land purfued  him  ;  and  the  two  armies  being  often 
in  fight  of  each  other,  a  battle  was  daily  expected. 
But  the  reputation  of  Henry's  arm_s  miade  Louis  un- 
willing to  run  that  hazard  ;  nor,  when  that  monarch 
avoided,  did  Henry  feek  it,  having  more  to  lofe,  if 
he  fhould  be  defeated,  than  to  gain  by  a  vidtory. 
He  had  done  enough  to  prevent  the  imputation  of 
fear  being  caft  on  his  prudence  ;  and  it  w^as  agree- 
able to  every  principle  that  governed  his  condudt, 
to  make  up  a  quarrel  with  the  fovereign  of  his  fo- 
reign dominions,  as  foon  as  he  could  with  honour. 
He  therefore  was  not  difpleafed  that  good  offices  of 
mediation  were  employed  by  fome  common  friends 
to  both  parties ;  in  confequence  of-  which,  about 
midfummer,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between  him  Chro.Norm- 
and  Louis.    The  firfl  ufe  that  he  made  of  it  was  to  ^' 
go  and  fupprefs  a  rebellion  in  Aquitaine,  which 
had  broken  out  during  the  war  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  on  a  fuppofition  that  his  arms  would 
have  been  longer  detained  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom.    But  that  hope  was  nov/  fruftrated  :  in 
lefs  than  two  months  he  vanquifhed  all  the  rebels, 
and  recovered  whatever  he  had  loft  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces,  either  by  treafon,  or  force ;  particularly 
the  fortrefs  of  Chaftillon  above  Agen,  upon  the  ri- 
ver Garonne,  which,  though  nature  and  art  had 
concurred  to  render  it  ftrong,  he  took  in  five  or  fix 
days,  to  the  great  aftonidiment  and  terror  of  the 
Gafcons. 

The  fcience  of  engineering  muft  certainly  have 
been  poffieft  by  this  prince,  or  by  thofe  employed 
under  him,  in  a  high  degree  of  perfedion ;  as  we 

find 
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find  he  hardly  ever  befieged  any  place  without  re- 
ducing it  fooner  than  his  enemies  had  -expeded. 

All  being  fubdued  ai:d  quiet  in  Aquitaine,  he 
performed  nothing  more  of  any  importance  this 
^^^e^,  except  prefiding  together  with  Louis  at  the 
council  of  Touloufe,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
given.  Their  meeting  in  that  city  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proof,  that  no  great  animofity  continued  be- 
tween them,  or  between  the  king  of  England  and 
the  earl  of  Touloufe. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fix- 
ty  two,  Pope  Alexander  landed  on  the  coafl  of  Pro- 
vence.   He  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the 
faflion  of  Victor,  and  had  taken  refuo;e  in  Camoa- 
A.'^.A'e  ai.  nia,  under  the  protection  of  William  king  of  Si- 
"ubaon"''^    cily  :  but,  all  the  roads  to  that  province  being  in- 
ii6j.  '     felled  by  the  foldiers  of  the  oppofite  party,  his 
Alb 'e-Jde'^i  ffisi^^is  and  adherents  could  have  no  accefs  to  him  - 
anno.       whicli  made  himrefolve  to  depart  from  thence,  and 
^^^Dr-h^fne  g'^  ^^^^  France,  where  he  might  ad  as  fupreme 
T.  iv  p.     pontif  without  moleftation.    Indeed  that  kingdom 
S.Fre!i  b^<i  been  long  the  ordinary  refuge  of  popes  in  di- 
Imperaior  s  ftrefs  ;  the  policy  of  the  French  nation  inclining 
50,  52,  53,  ^1^^:^,  princes  to  abet  all  the  enemies  of  the  imperial 
ap.Duchefne  pov/er.    As  the  paiTage  was  not  fafe  for  Alexander 
Ep.Tv.ao-  by  land,  he  went  by  fea,  and,  touching  at  Genoa 
r,^aiL-jd.v.         fQjYie  other  places,  arrived  at  Montpellier, 
5J.  io  .ra.  ^^i^gj.^      propofed  to  refide,  foon  after  Eafter,  But 
a  great  change  had  been  made  in  the  difpofitions 
of  Louis  with  relation  to  him,  by  the  arts  of  the 
queen  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Champagne.  Be- 
ing related  to  Vidlor,  and  friends  to  the  emperour, 
they  were  defirous,  if  poflible,  to  drav/  the  king  off 
from  the  part  he  had  taken  with  Alexander  ;  and 
they  fo  far  prevailed,  that  he  was  perfuaded  to  re- 
ceive an  agent  from  Vi6lor,  with  an  epiflle,  in 
which  that  pontif,  on  the  encouragement  they  had 
given,  ventured  to  exprefs  very  confident  hopes  of 
his  favour.    This  letter  is  dated  in  February  ;  and 

before 
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before  Eafter  Louis  lent  the  earl  of  Champagne  his 
embaifador  extraordinary  to  the  imperial  court, 
■upon  a  propofal  made  to  him,  from  the  empsrour. 
Frederick,  by  the  mouth  of  this  earl,  that,  in  or- 
der to  reftore  the  peace  of  the  church,  they  fhould 
hold  another  council  in  the  town  of  Avignon ; 
where,  after  impartially  rehearing  the  caufe,  both 
popes  being  prefent,  they  fhould  either  agree  to  ac- 
knowledge one  of  them,  and  thereby  end  the  fchifm., 
or  depofe  them  both,  and  ele6t  another.    I  do  not 
believe  that,  in  making  this  offer  to  Louis,  the  em- 
perour  really  intended  to  give  up,  or  bring  in  quef- 
tion,  the  election  of  Vidor  :  but  it  was  a  lure  by 
which  he  tried  to  induce  the  king  of  France  to  call 
a  nev/  council   hoping  that  Alexander  would  refufe 
to  appear  before  this  affembly,  with  the  fame  con- 
tumacy, as  he  had  before  rejedled  the  citation  to 
the  council  of  Pavia ;  and  that  Louis  would  there- 
upon be  irritated  againft  him,  and  more  favourably 
difpofed  to  liften  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Vic- 
tor.   The  fcheme  was  well  laid  and  very  fkilfuUy 
managed  by  the  earl  of  Champagne.  Herepre- 
fented  fo  pathetically,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  pi- 
ous zeal,  the  manifold  evils  which  attended  this 
fchifm,  and  how  meritorious  it  would  be  to  reftore 
peace  and  union  to  the  catholick  church,  that,  with 
the  help  of  his  fifter,  whofe  charms  very  powerfully 
aided  his  eloquence,  he  obtained  from  Louis  a 
commiifion  to  go  to  the  emperour  and  treat  on  this 
matter.    Alexander,  at  his  landing,  received  intel- 
ligence from  his  friends  of  thefe  tranfadions,  and 
heard  that  the  earl  was  fet  out  on  his  embalTy.  His 
furprize  and  indignation  at  fo  fudden  a  change, 
which  was  likely  to  prove  of  fuch  ill  confequence 
to  him,  were  equally  fbrong.    After  the  councils  of 
Beauvais  and  Touloufe,  he  ha^l  never  entertained 
the  lead  apprehenfions,  that  his  right  to  the  papacy 
would  again  be  controverted  in  France,  or  that  he 
ihould  be  in  danger  of  finding  an  enemy  where  he 
Vol.  I  J,       ^  K  expeded 
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V.  auftores  expcdlcd  a  protedor.    While  he  was  full  of  un- 
ere'piftoS"  eafinefs  and  difguft,  two  ecclefiafticks,  of  whom 
the  higheft  in  dignity  was  only  an  abbot,  were  fent 
from  Louis,  to  compliment  him,  in  the  name  of 
that  prince,  upon  his  arrival  in  France.    He  re- 
ceived them  very  coldly  :  at  which  the  king  was  fo 
offended,  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  anger,  he  imme- 
diately difpatched  the  bifnop  of  Orleans,  to  carry 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Champagne,  in  which  he  faid, 
that  he  repented  his  having  unadvifedly  acknow- 
ledged Pope  Alexander  and  rejeded  Vidtor.  He 
likewife  impowered  that  minifter  to  confent  in  his 
name  to  call  a  new  council,  as  Frederick  had  pro- 
pofed,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  fettle  all 
points  relating  thereto,  with  a  general  alTurance  of 
ftanding  to  every  thing  that  he  fhould  advife.  No- 
thing could  be  more  welcome  to  the  earl  than  this 
letter.    Having  fuch  ample  difcretionary  powers, 
and  fo  convincing  a  proof,  under  the  hand  of  the 
king,  of  his  beginning  to  incline  to  the  party  of 
Vi6tor,  he  foon  agreed  with  the  emperour,  who 
then  was  at  Pavia,  that  he  and  Louis  fhould  meet 
on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  town  of  St. 
Jean  de  Laone,  between  Dijon  and  Dole,  as  more 
convenient  to  both  than  Avignon,  and  fhould  bring 
with  them  to  that  meeting  the  princes,  the  nobles, 
and  chief  ecclefiafticks  of  the  empire  and  France, 
to  re-examine  the  merits  of  the  caufe  between 
Alexander  and  Vidor,  who  fhould  both  be  prefent 
there  and  plead  for  themfelves.    This  aifembly  was 
to  be  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  near  the 
abovementioned  town,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  two.    A  certain  number  of  the  moft  ap- 
proved knights  and  ecclefiafticks  were  to  be  chofen 
out  of  both  parties,  to  judge  of  the  election  ;  and, 
if  they  gave  fentence  in  favour  of  Alexander,  the 
emperour  promifed  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  feet; 
but,  if  in  favour  of  Vidlor,  the  French  monarch 
was  bound,  by  the  promife  of  his  minifter,  to  pay 

the 
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the  fame  mark  of  veneration  to  hini.  And,  in  cafe 
of  a  refufal  from  the  king  to  ftand  to  that  promife, 
the  earl  of  Champagne  pledged  himfelf,  by  an  oath 
to  the  emperour,  that  he  would  transfer  his  feudal 
homage  from  Louis  to  him,  and  hold  of  him  all  the 
fiefs  which  he  then  held  of  that  prince.  This  kind 
of  guarrantee  was  very  frequently  given,  by  the 
feudatories  of  thofe  days,  to  the  treaties  of  fove- 
reigns.  But  it  is  cbfervable,  that,  in  this  agree- 
ment, there  was  no  mention  made  of  depofing  both 
the  popes  and  eledling  a  third,  which  undoubtedly 
had  been  throv/n  out  v/ith  no  other  intention  than  to 
induce  the  king  of  France  to  hold  the  council.  The 
earl  now  affu red  himfelf,  that,  as  the  inclinations  of 
that  prince  were  averted  from  Alexander,  he  fhould 
eafily,  by  his  influence  over  moft  of  the  knights, 
who  were  to  be  aflbciated  in  the  judgment  of  this 
caufe  with  the  ecclefiafticks,  procure  a  fentence  for 
Vidor.  And  in  fome  letters  which  the  emperour  v.  Epiftoi. 
wrote  on  this  fubjc^  he  expreft  a  great  confidence,  si, 
that  this  council  would  end  in  the  reception  of  Vic- 
tor :  nay;  in  one  he  affirmed,  that  Louis  had,  by 
his  minifter,  engaged  to  receive  him.  There  is  v.  Ep ft.  5c. 
alfo  an  epiftle  from  that  pontif  himfelf,  dated  the 
eighth  of  the  kalends  of  July,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  two  agents  were  fent  by  him  to  Louis, 
in  the  character  of  nuncios  or  legates,  about  this 
time.  Alexander  had  therefore  more  reafon  to  be  v.Epift.?;. 
alarmed  than  ever  before,  and  found  it  necellary  to 
ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  footh  that  king,  and 
regain  his  favour.  He  had  ftill  in  the  French  court 
fome  powerful  friends,  particularly  one  of  the  bro- 
thers of  Louis,  who  had  lately  been  tranflated  from 
the  bifhoprick  of  Beauvais  to  the  metropolitan  fee 
of  Rheims :  yet  he  could  not  prevail,  by  any  me- 
diation, to  hinder  Louis  from  keeping  the  promife 
he  had  made  to  a  prince  of  fuch  dignity  and  power 
as  the  emperour,  who,  he  knew,  would  not  bear  to 
be  trifled  v/ith  in  a  manner  injurious  to  his  honour. 
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Pia!veT'  therefore  fet  out,  to  go  to  the  place  appointed 
apud  Du-  for  their  meeting.  Alexander  who  had  removed  in 
A^i'^^i.'x^n  J^^^^  ^^^^  MontpelHer  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
ap.BaroniurTi  Went  to  meet  him.  on  his  road,  at  the  priory  of  Sou- 
V  IXm     ^'^o^Y'  province  of  Bourbon.    There  they 

Pajucia-  conferred,  and  Louis  vehemently  prelTed  him  to  go 
to  the  council.  He  pleaded  apprehenfions  of  dan- 
ger to  his  perfon  from  the  power  of  the  emperour  : 
nor  would  he  be  fatisfied  with  any  fecurities  offered 
by  the  king  ^  who,  at  lafh  growing  angry,  faid  it 
was  very  furprifmg,  that  one  who  was  confcious  of 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe  lliould  avoid  to  be  prefent  at 
liearing  the  teftimonies  of  his  own  innocence.  Ne- 
verthelefs  Alexander  continued  inflexible,  "  becaufe 
"  (fays  Baronius)  it  feemed  an  indignity,  and  con- 
"  travy  to  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
^'  that  the  mofl  holy  pontif,  and  the  fupreme  fee, 
"  fhould  fubmit  to  be  judged  by  any  human  au- 
"  thority." 

The  earl  of  Champagne  had  forefeen,  and  count- 
ed upon  this,  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  for 
the  fervice  of  Vidor.  After  a  conference  of  two 
days,  Alexander  v/ould  yield  to  nothing  more,  than 
to  fend  fome  of  his  cardinals  with  Louis  to  the 
council,  not  to  plead  his  caufe,  but  only  to  declare 
his  unquefliionable  right  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
There  was  much  dignity  in  this  condud :  but  he 
run  a  great  rifl^,  and  might  have  been  ruined 
by  it,  if  fortune  and  the  king  of  England  had 
not  been  his  friends.  The  latter  was  ufed  very 
ill  by  the  king  of  France  in  this  bufmefs.  He  had 
agreed  with  that  prince  in  acknowledging  Alexan- 
der ;  whofe  right  had  been  folemnly  judged,  and 
unanimoufly  approved  of,  in  a  council  held  by  them 
both  .•  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  defign  of  re- 
judging  it  now,  before  another  council,  had  been 
either  concerted  with  Henry,  or  communicated  to 
him,  except  by  a  general  notice,  given  to  all  the 

vaflals 
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vaiTals  of  France,  that  fuch  a  council  was  fiimmon- 
ed.  For  thefe  reafons  he  neither  intended  to  go 
himfelf  thither,  nor  did  he  fend  to  it  any  of  his 
barons  or  billiops.  Alexander  knew  this,  and  it 
greatly  encouraged  him  not  to  comply  with  the  de- 
fire  of  Louis.  When  that  king  arrived  at  Dijoi^, 
the  earl  of  Champagne  met  him  there,  and  inform- 
ed him  diftindlly  of  what  was  ftipulated  in  the 
treaty  with  the  emperour.  He  expreft  great  refent- 
m.ent  at  the  earl's  having  engaged  him  fo  far  to 
that  prince,  denying  that  he  had  given  him  any  au- 
thority for  it.  The  earl  appealed  to  the  biOiop  of 
Orleans,  who  not  daring  to  make  a  pofitive  aniwer, 
he  then  produced  to  Louis  his  own  letter.  A- 
gainft  the  ftrength  of  this  evidence  the  king,  it 
feems,  had  nothing  to  reply :  but,  being  diftrelled 
by  the  obflinacy  of  Alexander,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
renounce  him,  (for  the  difcourfes  of  that  pontif 
had  made  no  little  impreflion  upon  him)  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  free  himfelf  by  difavowing  his 
minifter.  This  necefiarily  occafioned  a  good  dea.l 
of  heat  and  ill  temper  on  either  fide,  which  turned 
very  much  to  Alexander's  advantage :  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  Louis  was  difpleafed  with  the  ear),  he 
grew  more  averfe  to  Vidtor.  When  the  day  which 
^  had  been  fixed  for  the  conference  came,  the  emper- 
our and  that  pontif  appeared  upon  the  bridge  of 
St.  Jean  de  Laone,  which  was  the  boundary  that 
feparated  the  im.perial  from,  the  French  dom.inions ; 
but  finding  neither  Louis  nor  Alexander  there, 
and  underftandins  that  the  latter  had  refolved  not 

o 

to  come,  they  prefently  returned  to  the  emperour's 
camp,  with  bitter  comiplaints  that  the  king  had 
broken  his  faith.  After  their  departure  Louis  came, 
and  propofed  to  fome  deputies,^  left  to  confer  with 
him,  a  prolongation  of  the  time  affigned  in  the 
convention  for  holding  the  council  ^  becaufe  the  v.  auacrcs 
terms  of  the  agreement  made  in  his  name  had  not^''^'-^^^  '"^t- 
been  properly  explained  to  him  till  the  preceding 
K  3  day^ 
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day  ;  and  it  would  be  indecent  to  conclude  fo  hafli- 
]y  an  affliir  ot  luch  moment.  The  deputies  had 
no  power  to  grant  this  prolongation  /  but,  the  next 
morning,  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
where  he  lodged,  the  earl  of  Champagne  declared 
to  him,  that,  as  the  covenant  made  with  the  em- 
perour  had  not  been  fulfilled,  he  thought  hirafelf 
bound,  by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  to  trans- 
fer his  homage,  and  all  the  fiefs  he  held  in  France, 
to  that  prince  :  but,  he  had  obtained  from  his  Im- 
perial Majefly  a  delay  of  three  weeks  on  thefe  con- 
ditions, that  the  king  fhould  engage,  and  give 
hoftages  to  the  emperour,  that  he  would  come  on 
the  day  appointed  and  bring  with  him  Alexander; 
and  moreover,  that  he  would  hear  the  caufe  of 
both  parties,  and  acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of 
thofe  good  men  of  the  Empire  and  of  France,  to 
>;vhom  the  decifion  of  it  fhould  be  referred,  or  elfe 
deliver  himfelf  up  at  Befan^on  a  prifoner  to  the 
emperour. 

Thefe  were  hard  terms :  but  Louis  was  not  in 
circumflances  to  refufe  or  difpute  them.  For,  be- 
fides  the  dam.age  he  v/ould  have  brought  on  himfelf 
and  his  kingdom,  by  lofmg  the  homage  and  feudal 
territories  of  the  earl  of  Champagne,  he  was  a- 
fraid  that  the  emperour  fhould  declare  war  againft 
him,  and  break  into  Burgund}^,  by  a  fudden  at- 
tack, which  he  was  very  ill  able  at  that  tim.e  to 
refill.  For  he  had  brought  v/ith  him  many  bifhops, 
but  few  barons  or  knights  :  whereas,  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  empire  had  attended  the  emperour's  fum- 
mons,  and,  under  the  name  of  a  council,  compofed 
in  reality  a  moft  formidable  army.  The  king 
therefore  was  conftrained  to  yield  to  all  the  condi- 
tions which  Frederick  had  prefcribed,  and  gave 
for  his  hoftages  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  earl  of  Nevers.  He  nov/  feem- 
ed  necefiitated,  either  to  concur  v/ith  the  council 
in  acknowledging  Vidor,  if  they  fhould  decide  for 

that 
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that  pontif,  which  appeared  hardly  doubtf  il,  or 
expofe  his  realm  to  ^jch  calamities  as  m.iorht  even 
intimidate  the  zeal  of  a  bigot.    But,  before  the 
time  came  for  his  meeting  the  emperour,  and  hold- 
ing the  council,  a  letter  from  Alexander  revived 
his  fpirits.    That  pontif,  whom  he  had  informed 
of  the  treaty  he  had  made,  and  the  obligation  he 
was  under  of  bringing  him  to  the  council  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  immediately  applied  to  the 
archbifhop  of  York  and  the  two  Norman  bifhops 
of  Lifieux  and  Evreux,  whom  Henry  had  fent  to 
attend  him,  and  befought  them  to  employ  all  their  v.  Dychefn. 
credit  with  that  prince,  in  his  behalf,  at  this  crifis.  e'iTft.' Vo. 
No  peace  being  yet  made,  and  the  behaviour  of 
Louis  having  been  for  fome  months  very  unfriend- 
ly towards  him,  Henry  had  not  diibanded  his  ar- 
my. Alexander  implored  him  to  advance  with  that 
army,  as  faft  as  he  could,  tov/ards  Dijon,  and  by 
a  timely  alTiftance  deliver  his  liege  lord,  and  the 
pope  he  had  acknowledged,  from  being  oppreftby 
.  the  force  of  the  emperour.  Inftead  of  liftening  to 
the  voice  of  refentment,  which  might  have  per- 
fuaded  him  to  leave  the  king  of  France  under  the 
difficulties  he  had  brought  on  himfelf,  by  ading 
feparately  from  him  and  againft  his  opinion,  he 
gladly  embraced  the  occafion  of  ferving  that  mo- 
narch and  recovering  his  affedion,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  laid  the  higheft  obligation  imagin- 
able upon  Alexander,  whofe  caufe  he  had  efpouf- 
ed.    Accordingly  he  marched  with  the  utmofl  ex- 
pedition, taking  his  road  through  Berry,  where  A- 
lexander  then  refided.    When  he  was  come  within 
the  diftance  of  two  or  three  days  from  Dijon,  he 
fent  forwards  fome  of  his  fervants,  to  notify  his 
approach,  and  defired  that  pontif  to  difpatch  them 
to  LiOuis,  with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  his  readi  - 
nefs  to  expofe  himfelf  to  all  dangers,  for  the  hon- 
pur  and  fervice  of  that  monarch.    Alexander  im- 
n)ediately  fent  them  to  Dijon,  with  a  letter  to  Louis 
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V.  Epift.  50.  exhorting  him  to  receive  them  as  their  meflage 

ut  fupra.  (ieferved,  to  thank  their  mafler  for  fo  feafonable 
and  fo  affeclionate  an  offer,  and,  without  delay,  to 
accept  it.  They  found  him  difpofed  to  follow  this 
advice  widi  moft  entire  fatisfadion.  The  liardi 
and  oiTenfive  ufage  he  had  received  from  the  em- 
perour  made  him  confider  that  prince  as  an  enemy, 
who  meant  injur ioufly  to  obtrude  a  falfe  pope  up- 
on him,  by  force  of  arms.  He  therefore  prefTed 
the  king  of  England,  who  alone  could  p refer ve 
him  from  the  terror  of  that  force,  to  haften  to  his 
fuccour.  V/hile  this  negociation  was  on  foot,  there 
began  to  be  a  famine  in  the  emperour's  camp  the 
country  about  it  not  furniihing  provifions  fufficient 

diar^°fup.  ^^'^'^^^  ^  number  of  perfons  during  fo  long  a  time, 
and  no  magazines  having  been  formed  to  fupply 
them,  as  he  did  not  expe6l  that  the  bufmefs,  upon 
which  he  brought  them  thither,  would  have  been 
fo  delayed.  This,  together  with  the  intelligence 
of  Henry's  approach,  made  him  take  a  refolution  to 
return  into  Germany  without  meeting  the  king  of 
France  or  holding  the  council.    We  are  told  that, 

7"  B^ro^'r  '^^^  order  to  vindicate  his  intended  departure,  he 
fent  his  chancellour,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne,  to 
fay  from  him  to  Louis,  that  it  belonged  to  no  pre- 
lates, but  thofe  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  to  judge 
of  the  eledlion  of  a  bifhop  of  Rome  ■  and  confe- 
quently  the  king  and  clergy  of  France  had  only  a 
right  to  be  prefentand  hear  their  decifion.  Or  (as 
^'.-^f^^e- another  contemporary  author  relates  it)  the  arch- 
DuchefnT  billlop  dcuicd,  that  the  emperour  had  ever  obliged 
himfelf  to  admit  any  partners,  in  judging  a  caufe 
which  concerned  the  church  of  Rome  ;  that  fee 
being  wholly  under  his  own  jurifdidion.  But  what- 
ever claim,  either  the  emperour,  or  the  prelates  of 
the  empire,  might  have  to  an  exclufive  authority 
in  this  matter,  Frederick  himfelf  had  given  it  up, 
by  propofing  this  council.  For  he  and  the  empire 
had  before  decided  the  queftion  in  favour  of  Vic- 
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tor  ;  nor  was  there  any  occafion  to  defire  the  king 
and  prelates  of  France  to  afren:ibie  a  council  upon 
the  fame  difpute,  if  they  had  properly  no  cogni- 
fance  of  it.    Even  in  the  letters  that  the  emperour 
wrote,  to  invite  foreign  bifhops  to  the  council  of  v.  Epifi. 
Pavia,  he  had  exprefl  his  intention,  that  it  fljould ^^^f^J^: 
he  declared  in  his  prefence^  by  their  jiift  judgment^ 
which  of  the  two  popes  had  a  right  to  the  government 
of  the  univerfal  church.    If  therefore  he  now  claim- 
ed an  exclufive  prerogative  to  judge  for  himfelf, 
or  by  the  prelates  of  the  empire  alone,  upon  the 
eledlion  of  a  bifhop  of  Rome,  he  acted  in  contra- 
didion  to  all  his  former  condud,  as  well  as  to  the 
engagements  he  had  taken  v/ith  Louis,  through  the 
intervention  of  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Champagne. 
And  one  can  hardly  believe  that  fo  wife  a  prince 
would  have  chofen  to  incur  the  reproach  of  fuch 
inconfidency,  when  he  had  fo  good  a  reafon  to  ex- 
cufe  his  fudden  departure,  as  the  famine  in  his 
camp.    There  is  a  flrong  probability  that  he  quit- 
ted the  neighbourhood  of  Sr.  Jean  de  Laone  hs,^ 
fore  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  council ;  for, 
otherwife,  he  would  have  had  a  ftill  better  plea, 
namely,  the  ab fence  of  Alexander,  who  remained 
in  the  monaftery  of  Bourgdieu  in  Berry,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  all u ranees  v/hich  Louis  had  given,  that 
he  would  bring  him  to  appear  before  the  council : 
and  ii  that  cafe  the  king,  not  the  em.perour,  would 
have  broken  the  articles  of  the  com.padl  betv/een 
them ;  nor  could  the  former  have  recovered  his 
hoftages,  without  yielding  up  his  own  perfon  in 
their  ftead,  or  joining  with  the  emperour  to  con- 
demn and  depole  Alexander,  on  account  of  his  non- 
appearance.   Perhaps  indeed  that  pontif  might 
have  ventured  to  come  under  the  guard  of  King 
Henry  :  but  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  former  de- 
clarations, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  would 
have  perfided,  in  not  fubmntting  himfelf  to  the  ju- 
dicature of  this  affembh'.    Certain  it  is,  that  the 

retreat 
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retreat  of  Frederick  and  his  army  extricated  both 
his  Holinefs  and  the  king  of  France  from  fuch  dif- 
ficulties, as  they  could  hardly  have'  furmounted  ; 
^         and  that  retreat  was  no  lefs  owing  to  the  king  of 
England's  approach,  than  to  the  want  of  provifions 
in  the  emperour's  camp.    Henry,  finding  that  the 
firft  news  of  his  being  on  his  march  bad  effedually 
anRvered  his  purpofe,  advanced  no  further  than 
Bjurgdieu,  where  Alexander,  on  whofe  head  he  had 
fixed  the  triple  crown,  received  him  with  acknow- 
ledgements due  to  a  fervice  of  fuch  mighty  im- 
portance.   Nor  was  Louis  lefs  fenfible  of  his  own 
obligation  to  him  in  this  affair.     He  felt  it  fd 
ftroiigly,  that  it  effaced  from  his  mind  all  the  im- 
prelTions  v/hich  had  been  made  againfl  that  p  ince 
cbro.Norm.  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.    They  both  had 
I'ammi  An-        aftciv/ards  a  meeting  v/ith  Alexander  at  Touci 
na!.  fubann.  upou  the  Loirc,  v/hcrc  the  two  kings  walking  afoot 
h'iw  d'       ^^^^^  ^'^^^  of  his  horfeheld  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
Atkmagne  and  led  him  to  a  pavilion  which  was  prepared  to 
ec^eJalino.  feceivc  them ;  4  /pelade  (fays  Baronius)  to  God^ 
angels^  and  meUy  fuch  as  had  not  ye^  been  feen  in  the 
world  I  It  was  indeed  affonifhing  :  but  the  emper- 
our  himfelf,  by  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  had  been 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  like  humiliation.  For, 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  firft  reception  in  P^ome,  he 
held  the  flirrup  of  Adrian  the  Fourth,  much  a- 
gainil  his  own  will,  after  a  long  and  very  warm 
difpute  with  that  pontif.    It  is  faid,  that  having 
held  it  on  the  v/rong  fide  of  the  horfe,  and  being 
admonillied  of  his  error  by  the  pope,  he  made  an- 
fwer,  that  his  ignorance  mujl  be  exciifed^  as  he  had  ne- 
ver before  done  the  office  of  a  groom.    When  the  ve- 
neration for  the  papacy  was  carried  fo  high,  and 
fuch  kind  of  idolatry  was  paid  to  the  perfons  of 
the  biiliops  of  Rome,  even  by  the  greateft  princes, 
V.iliron.An.  a  ftory,  which  Baronius  has  related  in  his  annals 
a'nn^'^e^  ^^^cr  this  year,  will  not  feem  incredible.  He  fays, 
p.  465, 4^1  that  when  Alexander  made  his  firff  entrance  in- 
to 
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to  Montpellier,  among  the  Chriftian  nobility,  that 
attended  nim  on  his  way,  in  a  foiemn  procefiion, 
there  v/as  a  Saracen  prince  or  emir,  who  reverent- 
ly came  up  to  him,  and  kiffed  his  feet,  he  being 
on  horfeback  then  knelt  down  before  him^  and  bow- 
ing his  head  adored  him  as  the  holy  and  good 
God  of  the  Christians.  He  does  not  tell  us 
that  Alexander  in  any  manner  reproved  him  fof 
his  blafphernous  error  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
notice,  that  he  fhewed  him  extraordinary  kindnefs-, 
and  adds,  that  all  who  faw  it  v/ere  filled  with 
great  admiration,  and  applied  to  the  pope  the 
words  of  the  prophet  David,  All  the  kings  of  the 
earth  fhall  worfjip  him^  and  all  nations  fhall  fervehim. 
Thus,  in  that  age  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  did 
fuperflition  even  deify  the  bifhop  of  Rv^me '  but  it 
is  ftili  a  more  fhocking  impiety,  that  a  learned 
cardinal,  v/ho  lived  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
fhould  relate  fuch  a  fact  without  expreffmg  the  leaft 
jdifapprobation  of  it  •  nay,  rather  v/ith  an  air  of 
complacency  and  applaufe. 

During  this  conference  Alexander  aded  as  me-  Co.-o  N^orn>. 
diator  between  Louis  and  Henry,  and  obtained  a 
peace  for  the  latter,  withvout  the  reftitution  of  the 
forts  on  the  river  Epte,  or  any  other  facrifices  m.ade 
by  him  to  Louis.  Gratitude  and  good  huiriour 
had  entirely  expelled  from  the  mind  of  this  mo- 
narch all  thofe  fentiments  of  reientment,  or  politi- 
cal jealoufy,  which  had  engaged  him,  with  m.ore 
heat,  than  reafon  or  diicretion,  in  the  late  war. 
He  now  law  the  king  of  England  in  no  other  light, 
than  as  the  deliverer  of  him.  and  the  church  from 
a  (late  of  captivity :  nor  was  he  able  to  refifc  the 
interceflions  of  one,  who  flood,  as  he  imagined, 
in  the  place  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  alfo  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  Henry's  afiairs  in  France,  that,  bym^eans 
of  the  late  tranfadions,  tire  earl  of  Champagne  had 
lofl  his  credit  with  Louis.  And  probably  Henry 
plight  have  gained  a  greater  afcendant  than  evei*. 
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over  the  counfels  of  that  king,  if  he  had  never 
quarrelled  v/ith  the  church  and  Becket.  But  it  will 
appear  by  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  that  no  fenfe 
of  obligation,  nor  ties  of  friendlliip,  could  refcrain 
or  mitigate  the  fury  of  religious  zeal  in  a  bigot  fo 
warm  as  Louis,  who  was  tranfported,  by  the  ha- 
tred arifing  from  thence,  even  to  acls  of  hoftility 
the  mofb  repugnant  to  morality  and  tiatural  jufiiice. 
chron.\*oriri     About  this  timc,  Henry  received  a.i  extraordinary 
ut  Tapra.     embalTy  from  the  Mahometan  king  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia  ,with  a  moft  fplendid  prefent,  of  gold,  filk, 
horfes,  camels,  and  other  valuable  commodities, 
the  produce  of  Africk  or  the  Eaft.    I  find  in  fome 
of  the  Spanhli  hifliorians,  that  Raymond,  earl  of 
Barcelona,  and  regent  of  Arragon,  alhfted  this  prince 
againft  the  Mlram.oiin,  or  chief  of  the  Moors  named 
Almohades,  whofe  armiS  he  had  drav.  n  upon  him- 
felf  by  refufmg  to  pay  him  the  obediei:ce,  to  which 
the  other  Mahometans  in  Spain  had  iubmiitted.  It 
v%'as  the  intereft  of  the  Chriflians  to  fupport  thefe 
leffer  princes  againil  that  great  potentate ;  and 
therefore  Raymond  acted  wifely  in  making  this 
Ipac-ue.    i.\s  his  dominions  were  contiguous  to  the 
dutclv.;  cf  Aquiiaine,  the  king  of  Valencia  might 
liope  to  obtain  fom.e  advantage,  by  connecling  him- 
felf  alfo  in  friendinip  with  Henr)-,  Vv'hofe  alliance, 
to2;ether  vv  ith  that  of  the  Arragonefa  and  the  Ca- 
talans, would  add  much  to  his  ftrength  in  the  very 
diSicuiL  war  he  had  to  fuftain.    This,  I  prefume, 
was  the  real  motive  of  this  expenfive  embaffy  ;  to 
which  the  Englifn  mionarch  made  a  proper  and  be- 
i-.ornrig;  return,  by  fending  him  prefents  of  ftill  a 
i^reater  value,  with  almrances  of  a  reciprocal  re- 
p-ard  and  efteem  :  but  wt  are  not  informicd  that  he 
^ave  him  either  money  or  troops ;  nor,  indeed, 
that  the  embaiTadors  applied  to  him.  di redly  for 
anv  fuch  aiiiftance ;  the  intention  of  their  miauer 
being  only  to  lay  a  foundation  of  amity,  on  which 
he  might  aftervrards  ground  a  requeft  of  that  nature. 
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It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  in- 
tercourfe,  a  trade  might  be  fettled,  between  the 
Moors  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and  Henry's  French 
fubjecls,  efpecially  thofe  of  Aqiiitaine :  for  the 
wifdom  of  thai  prince  would  naturally  teach  him, 
that  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  m^ight  open  to 
his  people  any  new  fource  of  wealth,  was  equiva- 
lent  to  a  conqueft.  He  gained  at  leafi:  this  benefit, 
from  the  advances  miade  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Valencia,  that  it  added  to  the  veneration  his  fubjedls 
had  for  him,  to  fee  the  prince  of  a  remote  and  in- 
fidel nation  thus  follicit  his  friendfhip.  Nothing 
more  affects  the  minds  of  the  people  than  a  novehy 
of  this  kind  !  and  whatever  rifes  die  reputation  of 
a  king  encreafes  his  power. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  various  affairs  in  Oerv  chron. 
France,  Henry  had  loft  a  very  affectionate  friend  ^"^"'-''s' 
and  fervant  in  England.  Theobald,  the  old  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  April,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fixty  one.  We  have  a  letter,  which  he  fent 
the  year  before  to  that  monarch,  and  wherein  he  v.  johan. 
moil  pathetically  exhorts*  and  implores  him  to  re- ^p'^- 
turn  to  his  kingdom,  v/hich  wanted  and  earneftly 
defired  his  prefence,  "  May  it  pleafe  your  majefly 
(fays  the  good  prelate)  "  to  return  to  your  own  pe- 
culiar people ;  by  which  exprefllon  he  intended 
to  infmuate  to  him,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, w^ho  had  no  other  fovereign,  were  better  en- 
titled to  his  affedion  and  care,  than  the  Normans 
or  any  of  his  fubjedts  in  France.  And,  after  having 
laid  before  him  other  reafons  of  importance,  which 
'might  induce  him  not  to  flay  any  longer  abroad, 
he  mentions  his  own  defire  to  fee  him  again  before 
he  died.  The  expreinons  he  makes  ufe  of  are  very 
affecting.  "  My  flefh  (fays  he)  isconfumed,  aiKl 
"  my  foul  is  on  the  point  of  departing  from  my 
*'  body  •,  but  it  flill  lingers  in  hope  and  defire  of  your 
"  coming.  It  refufes  to  hear  the  call  of  nature, 
"  nor  will  it  faffer  mine  eyes  to  clofe.  till  they  have 

"  had 
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"  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  beholding  your  face." 
Plenry  had  a  heart  mofl  tenderly 'fenlible  to  the 
kindnefs  of  his  friends,  and  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  king  to  love  a  faithful  fer- 
vant.  Nor  was  he  ever  unnnindful  of  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  fubjedts  in  England  :  but  his  new  quar- 
rel v/ith  Louis  and  the  irxidents  that  arofe  v/ith  re- 
lation to  the  fchifnn  betv/een  Alexander  and  Vidtor, 
confined  him  in  France  againft  his  will ;  fo  that, 
unhappily,  the  good  archbiihop  died  without  having 
feen  him. 

The  fee  of  Canterbury  being  thus  vacant,  it  was 
a  point  of  the  utmofi:  confequence  for  the  king  to 
confider,  whom  he  fhould  raife  to  that  dignity  -  as 
he  had  now  a  purpole  of  retraining  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  his  clergy,  and  bringing  them  under  the 
coercion  of  the  civil  authority,  from  which  the 
v/eaknefs  of  government  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  papacy,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecelTbr, 
had  fet  them  free.    To  render  this  arduous  work 
lefs  difficult  to  him,  he  .v/anted  a  primate,  upon 
whofe  principles  and  afTedion  he  might  depend ; 
who  was  no  bigot    who  perfectly  underftood  the 
rights  of  the  ftate,  and  would  dare  to  fupport  him 
in  aiTerting  them  againfl:  the  immoderate  pretenfi- 
ons  of  Rome.    He  thought,  that  in  Becket  he  faw 
all  thele  qualities,  and,  perhaps,  only  in  him :  it 
being  no  eafv  matter  to  find  fuch  a  perfon  among 
his  clergy.    Him  therefore  he  refolved  to  advance 
to  that  dignity,  at  this  critical  time.    Becket  him- 
felf  much  defired  it  if  we  may  believe  Gilbert 
Foliot,  billiop  of  London,  who  in  a  letter,  which 
V  Enid  s       wrote  to  him  afterwards,  on  another  occafion, 
Thorn. inCo- affirms,  "  that  his  eyes  were  watchfully  fixed  upon 
^n'c?aad,t"  ^hc  archbilhoprick  before  Theobald  died,  and 
]i.  See  the      that  hc  did  all  he  could  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf 
ttraextbook on  that  event."    As  this  prelate  then  pofleffied 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  ir.ight  be  afilired  of 
this  fadl  from  the  mouth  of  that  prince  ^  and  with- 
out 
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out  fuch  information,  or  other  very  ftrong  evidence, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  ventured  to 
charge  Beck et  with  it,  in  fuch  pofitive  terms.  Some 
friends  of  the  latter,  in  their  accounts  of  his  life,  Heribertu. 
aifert  indeed,  that,  when  Henry  firfl:  acquainted  him    jolrf  Sa- 
with  his  intention  to  make  him  archbiibop,  he  gave  '^^r.  in  vira 
that  monarch  a  fair  warning,  "  that  it  v/ould  cer-  c^'adnio^go'." 
"  tainly  produce  a  quarrel  between  thdm  ;  becaufe 
his  confcience  would  not  allow  him  to  fuffer  many 
things,  which  he  knew  the  king  would  require, 
"  and  even  already  prefumed  to  do,  in  eccleiiaftical 
"  matters."    They  add,  that,  as  he  forefaw,  that, 
by  accepting  this  offer,  he  fhould  Icfe  the  favour, 
either  of  God,  or  of  the  king,  he  would  fain  have 
refufed  it,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it  by  the  pope's  legate.    But  that 
any  part  of  this  apology  for  him  is  true  I  greatly 
doubt ;  as  it  ftands  contradifted  by  the  affirmation 
of  Foliot,  which,  in  this  particular  is  an  evidence 
'  of  far  greater  credit  than  the  word  of  Becket  him- 
felf  i  and  as  it  ill  agrees  with  the  methods  which 
were  undeniably  taken  to  procure  his  ekdion  ;  me- 
thods he  muft  have  known  to  be  very  inconfiftent  v.  j  .han.'m 
with  the  canons  of  the  church  and  what  was  then  call-  wi'ibeimus 
ed  it's  freedom.   Nay,  even  thefe  biographers  them.-    v"'*  s.  t. 
felves  acknowledge,  that  one  reafon,  which  induced 
Henry  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury,  was,  becaufe  be 
hoped^  that^  by  his  tneans^  he  flmdd  manage  eccleftcjlical, 
as  ivell  as  fecular  aff'airs^  to  his  own  fatisfaBion.  In- 
deed no  other  rational  motive  can  be  found.  For, 
why  fhould  not  that  prince,  who  always  confidered 
propriety  and  decency  in  beflowing  preferments, 
have  chofen  one  of  his  bifhops  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifh  church,  rather  than  a  man  not 
yet  in  prieft's  orders,  a  courtier,  and  a  foldier  ? 
Nothing  could  incline  him  to  make  fo  extraordinary 
and  fo  exceptionable  a  choice,  which  he  might  be 
fure  would  give  offence  to  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  fcandalize  many  even  of  the  laity  in  his  king- 
dom. 
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dom,  but  a  firm  confiderxc,  that  he  fhould  be  moft 
uiefiilly  ailiited  by  Becket,  in  the  important  refor- 
mation he  meant  to  undertake.  Nor  is  it  credible 
tha:  he  Hiould  not  have  revealed  his  intentions,  con- 
cerning that  affair,  to  a  favourite  minifler,  whom 
he  v/as  accuflomed  to  trufl,  v/ithout  referve,  in  his 
moft  fecret  counfels.  But,  if  fuch  a  declaration 
had  been  made  by  that  minifter,  as  the  abovemen- 
tioned  hillorians  would  have  us  believe,  can  we  fup- 
pofc  that  a  king  fo  prudent  as  Henry  would  have 
forced  him  into  a  ftation,  in  which  he  certainly 
would  do  him  no  fervice,  but  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  be  exceedingly  troublefome,  to  him  p  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  by  quite  a  different  language, 
that  the  ufual  fagacity  of  this  prince  was  deceived. 
Nor  indeed  could  the  mofi:  jealous  and  penetrating 
eye  have  difcovered  in  Becket,  before  he  was  eled- 
ed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  any  marks  of  an  en- 
thufiaftick  or  bigotted  zeal :  but  feveral  ii:dications 
of  a  contrary  temper,  and  different  principles,  had 
appeared  in  his  conduct.  I  lhall  mention  only  two, 
which  are '  very  remarkable.  In  the  third  year  of 
V.  Com--.'.,  this  reign  a  caufe  had  been  tried  before  the  king, 
MaoniE  B  it  concerning  the  exemption  of  Battle-abbey  in  Suifex 
tub  aun.ViV;  from  the  jurifdittion  of  thebifhop  of  Chichefter  ; 

upon  which  occafion  that  prelate,  to  invalidate  the 
charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whereby  the  ex- 
emption in  queftion  had  been  granted,  afTerted  that 
no  layman,  not  even  a  king,  had  pov^  er  to  give  any 
ecclefiafhical  dignities  or  privileges  to  a  church- 
and  that  none,  conferred  in  fuch  a  manner,  could 
e\ier  be  valid,  without  the  allovvance  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  pope.  Henry  reprimanded  him,  with 
a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  for  advancing  this  do6\rine, 
faying,  that  "  out  of  regard  to  the  papal  authori- 
"  ty,  'which  "ivas  derived  frcm  the  mere  conceffms  of 
"  men^  he  argued  againfl  the  royal  authorit}^,  wliich 
"  v/as  granted  by  God,  in  violation  of  his  oatli  of  al- 
^'  leglance :  for  which  offence  he  (the  king)  cxpecV- 

ed 
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ed  and  required  him  to  be  ready  to  anfwer  ac- 
cording  to  law  •  and  called  on  the  whole  alTembly, 
to  do  juftice  againfl  him,  as  one  who  endeavour- 
"  ed  to  deprive  his  fovereign  of  the  ancient  digni- 
ties  and  rights  of  his  crown."     This  fpeech, 
which  it  well  became  an  Englifh  monarch  to  make, 
but  which  contained  proportions  that  Rome  would 
have  condemned  as  damnable    herefies,  Becket. 
feconded  and  fupported  :  whereupon  the  bifliop  of 
Chichefler  was  forced  to  recant  and  alk  pardon  of 
the  king.     In  the  conclufion,  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  the  exemption  grounded  upon  it  were  confirmed 
by  the  whole  council,  with  Becket's  concurrence. 

Another  ftrong  inftance,  how  little  of  the  church- 
man had  appeared  in  the  chancellour,  is  the  offence 
that  he  gave  to  the  whole  clergy  of  England,  in 
the  bufinefs  of  the  fcutage  for  the  war  of  Touloufe. . 
We  are  informed,  by  the  abovementioned  letter  of 
the  billiop  of  London,  that  they  complained  much 
of  that  burthen,  and  imputed  its  having  been  laid 
fo  heavy  upon  them  to  Becket's  advice.  Not  that, 
in  reality,  they  had  caufe  to  complain :  but  the 
dodrines  of  Rome  had  taught  them  to  regard  ail 
fecular  fervices  as  inconfiflent  with  their  ipiritual 
fundions,  and  they  wanted  an  exemption  from  all 
publick  charges,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  military  na- 
ture, not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for  their  tenants 
and  valTals.  Thefe  pretenfions  had  gained  ground 
during  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  every  zealot 
for  ecclefiaftical  liberty  continued  to  maintain  them. 
Even  the  beft  of  them  (for  fuch  we  may  reckon  the 
bifhop  of  London)  fpoke  of  this  impofition  as  a  v.  Epirtoi, 
'wound  to  the  vitals  of  the  church.  Yet  Becket  did  f 
not  fcruple  to  give  that  wound^  however  careful  he 
3vas  afterwards  of  her  fafety.  It  is  very  obfervft-  y  joan. 
ble,  that  even  his  friend,  the  archbilliop  of  Canter-  SarifD,  Epift, 
bury,  in  one  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Henry  a 
little  before  he  died,  declares  to  that  prince,  "  that, 
*  being  fenfible  his  end  was  now  approacjiing,  he 
had  vowed  to  God,  among  other  things,  to pro- 
VoL.  II.  L  "  hihit^ 
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"  hibit^  under  pain  of  excommunication^  the  exa5lio7i 
"  of  the  fecond  aid  which  his  brother  the  archdeacon 
had  impofed  on  the  church''    This  fecond  aid^  I 
prefume,  was  only  a  fecond  payment  of  the  fcut- 
age  aflefled  on  the  clergy  for  the  war  of  Touloufe, 
ne  archdeacon  who  impofed  it  was  no  other  than 
Becket ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prelate,  if  he 
had  been  excommunicated  on  this  account,  and 
afterwards  fainted  for  having  oppofed  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon.    But  the  old  archbifhop  died, 
and  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  opinion  of  this 
matter,  either  by  the  king  or  the  chancellour.  Per- 
haps indeed  the  letter  was  never  fent ;  for  it  has 
neither  date,  nor  fuperfcription,  except  the  word 
Cantuarienjis :  yet  it  evidently  fhews  the  fenfe,  which 
the  Englifh  clergy  had  of  this  impofition,  and  alfo, 
that  it  was  laid  upon  them  by  Becket's  advice. 
After  fuch  teflimonies  of  his  zeal  to  maintain  the  royal 
prerogatives,  againft  the  exorbitant  claims  of  Rome 
and  the  church,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry  fhould 
believe  him  no  bigot.    And  that  opinion  was  un- 
queftionably,  the  principal  caufe  of  this  unhappy 
choice,  which  proved  the  fource  of  great  dilquiet 
Herbeitus       ^|^^^  monarch  and  his  kingdom.    He  had  lately 
Becket.      given  a  new,  and  very  high  mark  of  his  efteem  to 
Becket,  by  entrufting  him  with  the  education  of 
the  young  prince,  his  eidefl  fon  ;  and  he  inter  ded 
that  he  (hould  ftill  retain  this  charge,  and  the  great 
office  of  chancellour,  together  with  the  archbilliop- 
rick  :  fo  that  all  power,  civil  and  ecciefiafticai,  pre- 
fent  and  future,  feemed  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  man.    This  necefiarily  drew  upon  him  a  heavy 
load  of  envy,  w^hich,  with  the  unfuitablenefs  of  his 
general  charadter,  and  manner  of  living,  to  fuch 
V.  Fn  ft.    ^^"^  eminent  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  threw  difficulti^i  j 
s.  Thorn,    in  his  v/ay,  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  the  ro\  ai 
SftlBruxei-  authority  could  remove.    It  appears  from  an  ep -11:10 
lis  e  Cod.    fent  to  him  afterwards  by  all  the  bifhops  and  ciei^!;v 
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of  England,  that,  as  far  as  they  durfb,  they  figni- 
fied,  at  this  time,  their  difapprobation  of  the  king's 
defire  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury  and  that,  in 
fpite  of  the  popularity  which  he  had  fo  much  af- 
feded,  the  whole  nation  cried  out  againft  it.  We 
fire  alfo  alTured  by  the  fame  evidence,  which  can 
hardly  be  rejeded,  that  Matilda  did  her  utmoft  to 
diffiiade  her  fon  from  it.  But,  though,  upon  other 
occafions,  Henry  paid  her  the  greatefl  refpedl,  he 
determined  to  adl  in  this  matter  by  his  own  judge- 
ment j  and  having  taken  his  part,  as  he  believed, 
on  good  reafons,  his  pafiions  were  heated  by  the 
oppofition  he  met  with,  and  his  affedion  for  his 
favourite  concurred  with  the  pride  of  royal  digni- 
ty, to  make  him  adhere  to  his  purpofe.  Nor  was 
Eecket  himfelf  lefs  eager  than  his  maflier  in  the  af- 
fair, if  we  may  believe  the  teftim.ony  of  the  bifhop 
of  London,  who  fays,  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted  before, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  death  of  archbifliop  Theobald 
was  known  to  that  minifler,  he  hajiened  to  England, 
in  order  to  procure  the  vacant  fee  for  himfelf  Yet 
he  found  fuch  an  unwillingnefs  in  the  electors, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  his  power,  and  the  addrefs 
he  always  fhewed  in  the  condud  of  bufmefs,  he 
was  not  eled^ed  till  above  a  tv/elvemonth  after  his  cervafefub 
predecetTors  deceafe.  Henry  at  laft  growing  im-  ^ojex  CoV- 
paticnt  of  fo  long  a  delay  fent  over  from  Normandy 
his  judiciary,  Richard  de  Lucy,  to  bear  his  royal  ]^^]'^^^^ 
mandate  to  all  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and 
fuffragan  bifhops,  that  Vvithout  further  deliberati- 
on, they  fhould  immediately  eledl  his  chancellour 
Becket  to  be  their  archbifhop.  So  great  a  minifler, 
who  brought  fuch  an  order  from  a  king,  v/hom  no 
perfon  in  his  realm  had  ever  difobeyed,  except  the 
Lord  Mortimer,  whofe  rebellion  had  ended  fo  dif- 
gracefully  tohimfelf,  could  hardly  be  refilled  by  eccle- 
fraflicks.  Yet  the  bi  fnop  of  London  had  the  courage 
to  refill  him  •,  and  (if  we  may  believe  what  he  himfelf 
avers  in  his  letter  to  Becket)  did  not  give  way,  ////  ba- 
nijhmeifk  and  profcription  had  been  ds7i7iinced aga'mjl  him 
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dud  all  his  relations^  by  the  jiifticiary  of  the  kingdom. 
The  fame  threats,  he  tells  us,  were  ufed  to  the 
other  eledors.  All  were  made  to  underftand,  that^ 
if  they  refufed  to  comply,  they  would  be  deemed 
the  king's  enemies  J  and  treated,  as  fuch,  with  the 
utmofl  rigour.  "  The  fword  of  the  king  (fays  the 
"  abovementioned  prelate  to  Becket)  was  in  your 
"  hand,  ready  to  turn  it's  edge  againfl  any  upon 
"  whom  you  fhould  frown  ;  that  fword  which  you  had 
"  before  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  your  holy  mother^ 
"  the  churchy  He  explains  thefe  laft  words  to 
mean  the  wound  which  had  been  given  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  'the  church,  by  the  impofition  which  the 
chancellour  had  laid  on  the  clergy  for  the  war  of  Toul- 
oufe  ;  and  concludes  the  fevere  remonftrances  upon 
the  irregularity  of  his  eledion  with  the  following 
Avords,  'That  if  (as  he  himfelf  had  afferted  in  a  letter, 
to  which  this  was  an  anfwer)  the  liberty  of  the  church 
was  the  life  of  the  churchy  he  then  had  left  her  lifelefs. 
It  w^as  indeed  a  more  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing, than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  known  in  this 
reign.  For  though  Henry,  ever  fmce  his  acceilion 
to  the  crown,  had  maintained  the  indifputable  pre- 
rogative of  it,  not  to  let  any  archbiihop  or  bifhop 
be  chofen  without  his  recommendation,  v/hich  the 
chapters  and  others  concerned  had  always  obeyed  ; 
yet  flill  fome  appearance  of  a  free  eledion  was  kept : 
the  eledors  were  influenced  rather  than  compelled  ; 
or,  at  leafc,  the  ccmpulnon,  w^hich  they  were  really 
under,  was  decently  hidden.  But  in  this  inflance 
all  the  terrors  of  power  were  employed  without 
difguife,  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  juftice. 
How  very  defirous  Henry  was  to  carry  this  point 
appears  moil  ftrongly  from  his  words  to  Richard  de 
p'an.  in  Lucy,  before  he  fent  him  to  England.  He  faid  to 
<^3driiogo.  Ydm^  "  Richard,  if- 1  were  novv-  lying  dead,  would 
you  not  endeavour  to  raife  my  eldefl  fon.  to  the 
throne  ?"  And  upon  his  anfwering  that  he  would,  to 
the  utmoil  of  his  pov/er,  the  king  replied  :  Endea- 
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vqnr  equally  to  raife  my  chancellour  Becket  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury.    Every  objedlion  to  his  promotion  be- 
ing thus  overcon^e,  the  prior  and  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, with  the  fjffragan  biibops,  in  prefence  of 
the  young  prince,  Plenry,  of  Richard  de  Lucv,  Ger.  SeDice- 
and  of  many  of  the  nobles  aflemibled  at  Weftmin-  Me'i/''"' 
(ler,  on  the  third  of  June,  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fixty  two,  the  forty-fourth  of  Becket's  age, 
eledled  that  minifter  into  the  fee  of  Canterbury : 
nor  did  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  it,  or  exprefs  any 
diflike  of  what  had  been  done,  except  Gilbert  Foli- 
Gt,   then  bifhop  of  Hertford,  and  prefently  after- 
wards tranflated  to  London,  v/ho  ventured  to  fay, 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  tbat  the  king  had  work-  pitz-st-rhpn 
ed  a  miracle^  in  havings  that  day^  turned  a  layman  and  vitaBetk- 
a  foldier  into  an  archhifloop.    After  the  election,  the 
prince,  by   a  com^mifTion  from  hi-s  father,  gave  • 
the  royal  affent  t3  it  ;  and  then  Becket  remov-  viuBrcke'" 
ed  from  London  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  con- 
fecrated  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchefher ;  the  fee  of 
London,  to  which  properly  that  office  belonged, 
being  vacant.    Not  only  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
the  province,  but  mofl  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
young  prince  himfelf,  attended  the  ceremony,  pay- 
ing thefe  honours  to  the  favourite  as  much  as  to  the 
-primate.     It  is  remarkable,  that  he  had  taken 
prieft's  orders  only  one  day  before  his  confecrati- 
on. 

Prince  Henry  had  been  fent  to  England  by  his 
father,  that  the  barons  of  the  realm  might  do  hom- 
age to  him,  as  heir  apparent.    They  performed  choNo- 
that  ceremony  before  the  elecftion  of  Becket,  who  n  999 
was  the  firft  that  fwore  fealty  to  him,  faving  the 
faith  which  he  owed  to  the  king  his  father.  1162.P.333'. 

About  the  end  of  January,  in  tlie  year  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty  three,  that  monarch,  difengaged 
from  his  affairs  on  the  continent,  returned  into  Eng- 
land. The  peace  of  South- Wales  had  been  great- 
ly difturbed  in  his  ab fence,  by  the  diffatisfadion 
L  3  and 
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See  Dr.  Po^r>d  courage  of  Rees  ap  Gryffyth.    After  that 
chlon^ftom  pn^^^^        fubmitted  and  laid  down- his  arms,  in 
p.  los,  to   the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  he  was 
much  difplea fed  that  the  territories,  which  had  been 
aligned  to  him  by  Henry,  did  not  lie  all  together, 
as  he  had  been  promifed  that  they  lliould,  in  the 
country  round  about  Dynevowr  and  Carmarthen  ^ 
but  were  in  different  diftrids,  and  intermingled 
with  the  lands  of  other  lords.    The  giving  them 
in  that  manner  would  have  been  doubtlefs,  good  po- 
hcy,  if  it  could  be  fo  in  a  king  to  break  his  vi^ord. 
But  Henry,  having  thus  violated  the  treaty  he  had 
made  for  the  pacification  of  Wales,  did  in  effed  re- 
kindle that  flame  of  war,  which  he  had  defired  to 
extino-uifh  by  prudent  conceiTions.    Rees  ap  Gryf- 
fyth had  never  been  a  friend  to  the  Englifh  :  but 
this  rendered  him.  more  their  enemy,  than  if  they 
had  continued  an  open  war  againfl:  him,.    Yet  he 
lappreiTed  his  refentment  till  he  received  a  further 
provocation.    Walter  de  CiifFord,  who  had  the 
governmxnt  of  a  caflle  in  Cardiganfhire  under  Ro- 
ger de  Clare  earl  of  Pem.broke,  having,  on  fome 
pretence,  m.ade  incurfions  into  his  lands  in  that  coun- 
ty, he  fent  a  complaint  to  the  king,  who  returned 
him  only  fair  w^ords,  v/ithout  redrefs  :  at  ^^•hich 
lofmg  all  patience  he  boldly  took  up  arm^s,  and, 
with  the  aiiifiance  of  his  nephew  Eneon,  a  young 
man  of  great  valour,  demolifhed  all  the  caftles  of 
the  Engliili  in  Cardiganfhire,  which  had  lately  been 
rebuilt  by  Roger  de  Clare,  and  fubdued  the  whole 
province,   before  any  fufticient   force  could  be 
brought  to  oppoie  him.    This  was  an  ad  mofl  of- 
fenfive  to  the  king,  who  had  confirmed  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke   the   inheritance  of  this  country, 
which  the  father  of  that  lord  had  obtained  from" 
Henrv  the  Firfb,  and  v.  hich,  having  been  loft  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  was,  by  the  late  peace,  reffored  to 
the  family :  vet,  as  he  then  was  engaged  abroad 
afiairs  of  great  moment,  and  could  not  be  in- 
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fenfible  that  Rhees  had  caufe  to  complain  of  ill 
ufage,  he  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  as  a  compenfation  for  what  he  had  an 
equitable  right  to  in  the  province  of  Carmarthen. 
But  either  that  prince  v/as  apprehenfive,  that  this 
indulgence  was  no  more  than  a  temporary  favour, 
which  he  fhouldbs  deprived  of,  when  the  king  had 
leifure  to  chaftife  him  •  or  his  ambition  was  not 
fatisfied  with  fo  fm^all  a  part  of  the  kingdom  that 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftors.  For,  while  Henry 
was  taken  up  in  the  war  of  Touloufe,  he  led  his 
forces  into  Pembrokefhire  deflroyed  all  the  caf- 
tles  lately  fortified  there  by  the  Englifh,  and  then 
laid  fiege  to  the  royal  town  of  Carmarthen.  But 
Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  in  the  Welch  chro- 
nicle is  called  earl  of  Briftol,  Roger  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  other  Englifh  lords,  ailiflied  by  the  fons 
of  Owen  Gwyneth,  and  by  his  brother  Cad  walla- 
der,  came  againfl  him  with  a  great  army  of  Eng- 
lifh and  Welch',  at  whofe  approach  he  was  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  to  the  mountains  of 
Brecknock.  They  did  notpurfae  him  thither,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  building  a  caftle  on  the 
borders,  to  flop  his  incurfions,  repairing  moft  of 
thofe  which  he  had  dcmolifhed  in  Pembrokefhire, 
and  reftoring  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  the  province 
of  Cardigan. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty,  died  Madoc  ap  Meredyth,  prince 
of  Powis-land.    The  Welch  chronicle  fays  of  him  : 
that  he  had  been  ever  a  friend  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  was  one  that  feared  God  and  rcr 
lieved  the  poor."    Henry  indeed  had  great  caufe 
to  lament  his  death  :  for,  by  his  faithful  and  loyal 
fervices,  he  not  only  had  fecured  the  marches  of 
England,  but  had  been  very  inftrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  other  Welch  princes  to  fubmit  to  that 
power,  which  he,  who  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient monarchs  of  Wales,  was  not  alhamed  to  o- 
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y  chr.Gerv.  t)ey.    Gervafc  of  Canterbury,  a  contemporary  aii- 

fab  ana.         i  r         i       tt  -i  -n    i  i- 

1159.  thor,  lays  that  Henry,  in  the  war  againft  the  earl  ot 
Touloufe,  was  ferved  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Wales. 
If  any  of  them  did  attend  him  there,  it  certainly 
was  this  prince,  to  whom  that  hiftorian  might  ftill 
continue  the  title  which  his  anceflors  had  enjoyed. 
After  his  death  Powis-land,  which  he  had  held  al- 
moft  entire,  was  fplit  into  feverai  portions  by  the 
Welch  gavelkind,  and  never  again  was  united 
under  one  prince.  His  immediate  heirs  were 
two  fons.  the  iffue  of  his  marriage  witli  a  dauo;hter 
of  Gryffyth  ap  Conan,  a-:d  three  illegitimate,  v/ho 
ihared  equally  with  the  former  in  the  divifion  of 
the  whole  paternal  inheritance.  But  his  nephev/ 
Owen,  the  fon  of  Gryffyth  ap  Meredyth,  ftyled  in 
the  Welch  chronicle  Owen  Cyveliock,  had  a  di- 
ftrict  called  by  that  name,  v/hich  contained  near 
one  half  of  Powis-land,  ard  had  been  held,  during 
his  infancy,  by  Madoc,  as  his  guardian.  The  fo- 
vereignty  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  all 
thefe  princes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  king  re- 
turned from.  France,  he  did  not  think  it  necelTary 
to  vifit  thofe  parts  •  but  gave  all  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  South-Wales,  and  the  war  made  a- 
gainft  him  ther^  by  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth,  wlio,  re- 
maining unfdbdued  in  the  mountains  of  Brecknock, 
continually  infefted  tiie  neighbouring  countries. 
V.  Diceto  That  prince  had  been  m.uch  encouraged,  or  had 
fuTt'nnf '  artfully  contrived  to  encourage  his  people,  by  pro- 
>^^3-  phecies  publifhed  in  Wales  ana  England,  pretend- 
ing to  foretel,  that  Henry  Vv^ould  never  return  to 
his  kingdom.  His  arrival  indeed  put  an  end  to 
that  deluiion,  but  not  to  the  obilinacy  of  their  re- 
^vo^nn!^^'°"  ^^^1  raifed  a  great  army,  and  ad\  anced 
ii6Z'  v/ith  it  himielf  to  Pencadyr  near  Brecknock,  where 
Rhees,  being  unfupported  by  the  other  Welch 
princes,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refifh  fo  for- 
midable a  power,  came  to  him  and  made  his  fub- 
upon '  which  he  was  pardoned,  and,  re- 
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new.ing  his  homage,  received  the  whole  Cantreft 
Mawr,  a  large  part  of  Carmarthenfhire,  in  which 
was  D\:nevowr,  the  royal  feat  of  his  ancefl:ors, 
kings  of  South- Wales,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of 
the  peace  he  had  made  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feven.  But  all  Cardiganfhire  ^vas 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Henry, 
having  thus  reflored  the  tranquillity  of  South^Wales, 
without  any  blood-fhed,  returned  from  thence  into 
England,  and  held  his  court  in  great  pomp  at 
Woodfteck,  his  favourite  palace ;  where  Malcolm 
kino;  of  Scotland,  Ov/en  Gwyneth,  and  Rhees  ap'P'^^^^f^'s- 

O  •till  1       '  •    r     •  •  ^  fi'^t 

Gry%th,  with  all  the  other  mfenor  princes  and  ann.  1163. 
chief  lords  of  Wales,  attended  his  fummons,  and 
paid  their  homage,  both  to  him  and  his-eldefi:  fon, 
as  heir  to  his  kingdom.. 

Some  monarchs,  great  in  war,  or  while  they  are 
ftruggling  with  the  ftorm.s  of  adverfity,  fink,  in 
tranquillity,  into  an  effeminate  and  negligent  in- 
dolence, which  feems  to  unnerve  all  the  vigour  of 
their  minds.  But  Henry  Plantagenet  was  not  one 
of  thefe.  Peace  did  not  lay  his  virtues  afleep :  it 
only  gave  them  a  different  exercife.  His  courage 
and  magnanimity  were  then  exerted  in  correcling 
the  abufes  of  government,  and  bringing  the  frate 
of  the  whole  kingdom  as  near  to  perfection  as  the 
times  would  permit.  How  far  he  had  gone,  be- 
fore, in  this  arduous  work,  the  reader  has  feen. 
But  a  wife  prince  will  never  think  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  all  evils  at  once ;  much  lefs 
fuch  as  are  covered  under  refpedable  names. 
Where  he  has  not  only  fadion  but  preju- 
dice tp  contend  with,  he  will  proceed  with  great 
eaution,  wait  for  proper  feafons,  and  be  fure, 
by  other  trials,  that  his  authority  is  too  ftrong  to 
be  eaiily  baffled.  Nay,  he  v.  ill  be  patient  till  he 
has  brought  the  voice  of  the  publick  to  declare  it-., 
felf  loudly  in  favour  of  the  reformation  he  medi- 
tates. Henry  did  thus,  with  regard  to  the  inde- 
pendency 
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pendency  on  the  civil  power,  which,  in  Stephen's 
reign,  the  E  ighfh  clergy  Imd  arrogated  to  them- 
felves,  and  ftill  continued  to  claim.  'But  before  I 
enter  upon  this  fubjed,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  fome  account  of  him  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
character,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  the  man 
as  v/eil  as  the  king.    I  fhall  alfo  delineate  a  fhort 
fketch  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation, 
and  endeavour  to  fupply  whatfoever  is  wanting  for 
the  information  of  the  reader,  in  the  civil  and  po- 
litical ftate  of  the  kingdom. 
V.Petri  F.ie-     The  pctfon  of  Henry  was  mafculine  and  robuft, 
66"^'*intef '  excelling  rather  in  ftrength  of  limbs  and  dignity  of 
operaejus,et  afpecV,  than  in  delicate  or  exad  proportions  of 
dice.^^°""   beauty.    Yet  his  features  were  good ;  and,  when 
his  mind  was  ferene,  there  was  in  his  eyes  a  great 
fweetnefs  ;  but,  when  he  was  angry,  they  feemed 
to  fparkle  with  fire,  and  dart  out  flafhes  of  light- 
ning, fays  Peter  of  Blois,  in  a  defcription  he  gives 
of  him  to  the  archbifhop  of  Pahrmo.    This  paflio- 
nate  temper,  which  fhew^ed  itfelfinhis  countenance 
by  fuch  vifible  marks,  was  his  greatefl  imperfec- 
tion :  for,  upon  any  fudden  provocation,  he  could 
not  command  the  firft  motions  of  his  rage,  though 
at  other  times  he  pOiTelTed  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  prudence  and  judgment.    Never thelefs  this 
infirmity  never  betrayed  him  into  furious  or  cruel 
actions  ;  but  only  broke  out  in  words  or  geftures  : 
nor  did  his  anger  long  continue  ;  and,  when  he  was 
cool,  his  difpofition  and  behaviour  were  gentle  and 
humane.  He  was  tenderly  compaflionate  to  all  per- 
fons  in  diflrefs ;  and  his  good  oeconomy  feemed  to 
be  chiefly  employed  in  providing  an  ample  fund 
for  his  charity  and  bounty.    Befides  what  he  laid 
out  in  ads  of  munificence  occafionally  done,  fome 
of  v/hich  were  the  greateil  we  read  of  in  our  hiilory, 
he  aiTigned  the  tenth  part  of  the  provifions  of  his 
houfhold,  to  be  confbandy  given  in  daily  alms  to 
(he  poor.    His  treafures  were  ever  open  to  all  men 

of 
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of  merit  •  but  he  was  particularly  liberal  in  his 
prefents  to  ftrangers,  who  came  to  vifit  his  court 
as  many  did  from  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  drawn 
by  his  fam.e,  w^hich  was  every  where  high  and  illufb- 
rious.    Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  writer  of  confide- v.G.camb. 
rable  note  in  thofe  days,  fpeaks  of  him  with  fome  |uguri'c4*5- 
degree  of  cenfure  on  this  account  •  as  if  his  having 
been  fo  lavifh  to  foreigners  was  a  detrim.ent  to  his 
fervants  and  domeftick  attendants,  who  v/ere  bet- 
ter entitled  to  his  gifts.    Eut  very  little  regard  is 
due  to  that  author  in  what  he  fays  againft  Henry, 
towards  whom  he  v/as  lowered,  not  only  by  his 
prejudices  as  an  ecclefiaftick,  but  by  having  been 
difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
St.  David's,  which  I  lhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more 
of  hereafter.    His  malignity  appears  very  ftrong 
in  this  inftance  :  for  furely  that  prince  deferved  no 
blame,  but  rather  much  commendation,  for  this 
part  of  his  conduct.    A.  generous  hofpitality  is  not 
the  leaft  of  royal  virtues.    It  does  honour  to  a  na- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  many  political  benefits : 
for  guefts,  who  have  been  obliged  by  favours  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  a  foreign  court,  return  home 
the  partizans  and  friends  of  that  court,  and  often 
ferve  it  more  ufefully  than  its  own  minifters.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  more  fhameful  weaknefs  in  a  king, 
than  the  allowina;  his  courtiers  to  confider  his 
wealth  as  a  part  of  their  property.    Henry  was 
too  wife  to  encourage  fuch  a  notion.    He  did  not 
fuffer  thofe  about  him  to  confine  either  his  purfe 
or  his  ear  to  themfelves.    As  his  own  judgment  di- 
rected the  courfe  of  his  bounty,  fo  his  affability 
extended  itfelf  even  to  the  meanefh  of  his  fubjeds  : 
infomuch  that  his  miniflers  mufl  have  found  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  conceal  from  him  any  truth, 
which  it  was  ufeful  for  him  to  know.  Eut,  though 
his  ears  were  always  open  to  information  or  com- 
plaint, his  heart  was  (Init  againfl  calumny  :  nor  did 
any  good  fervant,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 

long 
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long  reign,  fulTer  any  lofs  of  favour  or  credit,  by 
.  the  fee  ret  whifpers  of  mahce,   or  the  vain  and 
groundlei's  clamour  of  popular  rumours.    He  was 
lo  conilant  in  his  frienddiips  and  chofe  his  mini- 
flers  with  fuch  difcretion,  that  not  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  principally  trufted  was  ever  difgraced  ; 
except  only  Becket,  who  rather  quitted,  than  loft, 
the  place  he  had  gained  in  his  heart.    The  per- 
fG:is  who  are  mofh  fteady  in  their  attachments  are 
generally  moft  apt,  to  retain  their  averfions  :  and  I 
V  Petri  Biei*.  ^"'"^     obfcrved  in  the  charafler  of  this  prince,  that 
epift.  uc     whom  he  once  hated  he  could  hardly  be  perfuad- 
fupra.  admit  any  more  to  a  fhare  of  his  favour  ;  but 

it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  hated  v/ithout  a 
fufficient  caufe.  With  what  a  generous  clemency 
he  pardoned  rebellions,  and  other  offences  com- 
mitted againft  himfeif,  fome  remarkable  inflances 
have  already  been  given,  and  more  will  occur  in 
the  latter  parts  of  this  hiflory :  but  there  is  one 
which  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  here,  as  it  v/ill 
not  fall  in  vvith  the  feries  of  events  related  in  the 
following  bocks. 
TG  Camb.  Some  gentlemen  of  his  court  being  accufed,  in 
part  ii.  p.  his  prcfcncc,  of  having,  at  the  fuggeflion  of  the 
guY  flcra!'^"  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  talked  of  him  indecently  and 
to  his  difhonour,  they  did  not  deny  the  words  which 
were  laid  to  their  charge,  but  alledged  that  they 
were  fpoken  when  their  minds  were  heated  and 
difordered  with  wine.  On  this  apology,  he  dif- 
milTed  them  all  without  any  punifhment,  and  re- 
tained no  unkindnefs  towards  them  or  the  bifhop : 
an  admirable  proof  of  true  magnanimity,  and  fuch 
as  is  found  in  few  princes !  for  even  the  befb  are 
iometimes  more  angry  at  any  liberty  taken  with 
their  perfbns,  than  at  an  act  of  high  treafon  againfb 
their  crown.  But  Henry's  good  nature  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  pride ;  and  he  was  fo  wife  as  to  know, 
that  his  characler  would  gain  more  by  this  mode- 
ration, than  it  could  fuiTer  by  any  injurious  afper* 

fions 
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fions.  Nor  would  he  encourage  the  bafenefs  and 
mahgnity  of  informers,  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  favour  of  a  prince,  by 
bringing  to  his  ear  the  unweighed  expreflions  of 
men  in  their  hours  of  freedom :  a  pradice  as  per- 
nicious to  the  quiet  of  the  fovereign  as  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  fubjed.  Henry's  behaviour  on  this 
cccafion  effedually  deUvered  his  court  from  that 
peft,  and  rendered  the  air  of  it  pure  and  health- 
ful to  liberty. 

Of  the  piety  of  this  prince  vve  have  a  remark- 
able teftimony  from  William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  con- 
temporary writer  of  Becket's  life.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  king  would  fometimes  watch  with  the 
monks  of  Merton-abbey  three  nights  before  Eafter  : 
and  that,  after  the  evening  fervice  on  Good  Fri- 
day, he  was  accuftomed  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  till  the  hour  of  nine,  when  the  fervice 
of  Eafter  eve  begins,  in  walking  on  foot,  and  muf- 
fled up  in  a  cowl,  with  only  one  companion,  to 
vifit  all  the  poor  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  perform  his  devotions  in  them.  The  ferious 
fenfe  of  religion,  which  thefe  pradices  feem  to  in- 
dicate, however  tindured  with  a  degree  of  inno- 
cent fuperftition,  defervcs  great  praife ;  and  more 
efpecially  in  a  monarch,  who  with  fb  much  fpirit 
oppofed  the  encroachm.ents  of  the  church  on  the 
temporal  rights  of  the  ftate. 

No  gentleman  of  that  age  excelled  him  in  polite-  V-^- 
nefs,  or  had  a  more  becoming  and  agreeable  man-  PedrBief^ 
ner  of  converfuig  with  all  who  approaclied  him.  *^P'^- 
His  wit  was  very  lively,  but  neither  petulant,  nor 
ill-natured  :  fo  that  it  made  him  no  enemies,  nor 
ever  let  down  the  dignity  of  his  charader.  He  had 
alfo  the  advantage  of  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a 
great  flow  of  natural  eloquence    which  happy  en- 
dowments he  improved  by  a  continual  application 
to  learning.    For  he  v/as  not  content  (aV  princes 
ufually  are)  v/ith  the  rudiments  acquired  in  his 

childhood ; 
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childhood  but  conflantly  employed  a  great  part 
of  his  leif^are  in  fecret  fludy,  or  in  affennblies  of 
clergymen,  with  whom  he  delighted  to  reafon  and 
hear  their  opinions,  on  points  of  literature  and 
v.p.B'efea.  fcience.  His  daily  fchool  (fays  Peter  of  Blois)  was 
lit  fupra.  ^1^^  conyerfation  of  the  moft  learned  men,  and  a 
kind  of  academical  difcuRionof  quefiions.  - 

With  his  intim.ate  friends  he  hved  in  the  m^ofl: 
pheT' in  vit.?  g^^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^fy  familiarity,  particularly  with 
s.T.  Can-  Bccket,  to  whole  houfe  and  table  he  would  fre- 
quently  come  uninvited  and  unexpecled.  After 
they  held  finjhed  their  ferious  affairs^  they  played  to- 
gether (fays  a  writer  of  Becket's  like)  like  tivo  boys 
cf  the  fair.e  age.  The  king's  good  humour  feems 
indeed  to  have  been  fo m.etimes  too  playful^  in  the 
.eye  of  the  puhlick.  But  the  notions  of  decorum 
were  not  in  thofe  times  fo  high  and  rigid  as  now  : 
nor  could  the  military  life,  then  led  by  our  mo- 
narchs,  be  rendered  confiflent  with  all  that  pride 
cf  royal  fliate,  which  the  forms  of  a  fettled  court 
are  thought  to  require.  Indeed  any  king  mav  fafe- 
ly  and  amiably  diveft  himfelf  of  his  majefty,  in 
hours  of  recreation,  if  he  knows  hov/to  keep  it  up, 
on  proper  occafions  and  if  thofe  companions, 
w^hom  he  chufes  to  unbend  himfelf  with,  are  nei- 
ther fo  mean,  nor  fo  vicious,  as  by  their  intimacy 
to  dilTionour  and  lefien  his  charadter.  Henry  fport- 
ed  with  his  chancellour,  and  v/ith  the  nobility  of 
his  court :  but  it  does  no:  appear  that  he  ever  con- 
taminated himfelf  with  the  lov\^  fociety  of  buf- 
foons, or  any  of  thofe  who  find  accefs  to  the  lei- 
fure  hours  of  princes,  by  miniflring  to  their  vices, 
or  foothing;  their  follies. 

riis  favourite  diverfion  was  hunting    in  which 
he  followed  the  cuftoms  of  his  anceftors,  and  m.ore 
V.  EP^Vu  efpeciallyof  the  Normans,  who  took  a  pride  in  this 
iiifupra.-   exercife,  as  indicating  a  manly  temper  of  mind, 
and  forming  the  body  to  the  toils  and  hardfhips  of 
war.    We  are  told  by  his  fee retary,  Peter  of  Blois, 

that 
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that  when  he  was  not  reading,  or  at  council,  he  had 
always  in  his  hands  a  fword,  or  a  hunting  fpear,  or  . 
a  bow  and  arrows.    The  hunting  fpear  was  ufed 
againft  wild  boars,  which  were  th'en  in  our  forefls, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  danger  added  alfo  to 
the  honour  of  this  recreation.     Henry  rofe  by 
break  of  day,  purfued  the  chace  till  evening  with 
unabated  ardour,  and  when  he  came  home,  though 
all  his  fervants  were  tired  with  following  him,  he 
would  not  fit  down  ;  but  was  always  on  his  feet, 
except  at  his  meals,  which  he  ufually  m.adc  very 
fhort.    Even  while  he  was  confulting  on  bufinefs 
with  his  minifters,  he  Hood,  or  walked.    Thus  he 
kept  down  a  difpofition  to  corpulency  which  would 
have  other  wife  incommoded  him,  and  preferved 
the  alacrity  of  youth  to  old  age.    From  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  exercife  he  was  fo  indefatigable, 
that  he  would  perform  in  one  day  (if  occafion  re- 
quired it)  a  journey  of  three  or  four  to  an  ordinary 
traveller ;  by  which  expedition  he  often  came  un- 
expectedly upon  his  enemies,  difconcerted  the  mea- 
fures  that  were  taking  againft  him,  and  crufhed  the 
firft  motions  to  rebellion  or  fcdition,  even  in  tlie 
moft  diftant  parts  of  all  the  feveral  ftates  that  were 
under  his  government.    The  frequent  prcgrelles  he 
made  about  England  have  already  been  mentioned. 
They  were  very  beneficial  to  his  people  ;  the  exe- 
cution of  the  lavvs,  the  good  order  of  cities,  the 
improvement    of  agriculture,   manufadlures,  and 
trade,  being  thus  under  his  own  immediate  infpec- 
tion.    He  v/as  the  foul  of  his  kingdom,  pervading 
every  part  of  it,  and  animating  the  whole  with  his 
active  vivacity.    Nor  were  his  cares  for  the  pub- 
lick  interrupted  by  luxury,  or  the  powers  of  his 
mind  difordered  and  enfeebled  by  excefs.    He  was 
conftantly  fober  and  often  abftemious  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking.    His  table  Vvss  frugal,  his  diet 
plain,  and  in  his  drefs  he  atfedled  the  utmcft  f  m- 
plicity,  difliking  all  ornaments,  v/hich  might  enr 

cumber 
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cumber  him  and  hinder  his  exercife,  or  fhew  an 
effeminate  regard  to  his  perfon.  Yet  this  did  not 
proceed  from  inattention  to  women.  He  was  but 
too  fenfible  of  tJie  power  of  their  attradlions,  and 
too  defirous  to  pleafe  them,  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

His  firfl  mitlrers  was  Rofamond,  daughter  of 
Walter  de  Clifford  a  baron  of  Herefordfhire,  and 
the  mofl  celebrated  beauty  in  England.    Their  in- 
trigue muflhave  begun  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  nine,  during  the  fnort  flay  he  made  in  the 
weilern  parts  'of  that  kingdom  before  he  went  to 
join  the  Scotch  at  Carlifie,  and  v/hen  he  was  very 
little  more  than  fixteen  years  old  :  for  after  that 
time  he  never  was  in  England  till  the  beginning  of 
VG  Camb       ^^^^  elcvcn  hundrcd  and  fifty  three  ;  and  it  ap- 
de  vita  Gx\.  pcats  from  good  evidence,  that  his  younger  fon  by 
fndi  a'ch:ep^  ^i^jg  j^^^y  y^-^g  almoil  twenty  years  old,  when  he  was 
ficrs,  t!  ii."*  eleited  bifnop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
D^ceto!:n.?.  ^^^^       feveutv  thrcc.    The  eldeft  muil  therefore 
ann.  1 173.  havc  bccu  bom  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  hfty ; 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  his  mother  followed  her  lover 
to  France,  of  which  there  is  not  the  leafl:  intima- 
tion in  any  ancient  author.    At  Henry's  return  into 
England,  in  January  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  tliree, 
he  renev/ed  his  amour  with  her,  and  The  muil  have 
brought  him  her  fecond  fon  during  the  courfe  of 
that  year.    As  he  was  then  m.arried,  he  might,  pro- 
bably, be  afraid  of  Eleanor's  jealoufy,  and  follici- 
tous  to  hide  his  intrigue  from  her  knowledge; 
v/hich  he  might  think  ftill  more  neceflary,  when  l"he 
v/as  with  him  in  England,  after  he  came  to  the 
crown.    And  this  may  have  given  rife  to  the  ro- 
mantick  tradition,  mentioned  by  Brompton,  of  his 
having  m.ade  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  in  his  palace  of 
Woodflock,  to  conceal  his  m.iftrefs  from  the  fight 
and  vengeance  of  his  queen.    But  the  tale  of  her 
'  having  been  poifoned  in  that  palace  by  Eleanor  has 
no  foundation.    Before  her  death  fhe  retired  to  the 

nunnery 
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nurmery  of  Godftow  near  Oxford  ;  and  there  fhe 
died,  in  what  year  I  cannot  find  ;  but  it  appears  See  pug- 
that  it  was  during  the  Hfe  of  her  father.    Henry  i'.^^lZ"; 
bellowed  large  revenues  onrthe  convent ;  in  return  cufFord. 
for  v/hich  he  required,  that  lamps  fhould  be  kept  Hoveden, 
perpetually  burning  about  the  remains  of  this  lady,  p^.""'  Pf^l^""- 

r        ,  -^11  11-11  •  1    Ricard.  I.  . 

•which  were  placed  near  the  high  altar,  m  a  tomb  f.  405.  fe«, 
covered  with  filk  :  but,  under  the  reign  of  his  fhe- 
ceflbr,  Hugh  bifhop  of  Lincoln  commanded  them 
to  be  taken  away  from  thence,  as  being  unworthy 
of  fo  holy  a  place  :  upon  v/hich  they  were  rem.oved 
to  the  chapter  houfe  of  the  nunnery,  and  there  in- 
terred.   It  may  be  queftioned,  whether  mere  piety 
and  zeal  againft  vice  excited  the  bifhop  to  this  a6t, 
or  a  defire  of  making  his  court  to  Eleanor,  who 
then  governed  the  kingdom.    That  Rofamofid,  af- 
ter her  retreat  from  the  world  and  her  lover,  lived 
the  life,  of  a  penitent,  and  died  in  the  communion, 
of  the  church,  I  fee  no  room  to  doubt  :  but,  if 
the  tender  refpect,  which  Henry  paid  to  her  memo- 
fj^.  was  carried  too  far,  it  was  (to  fay  the  worfl  of 
it)  the  amiable  extravagance  of  a  good  heart.  One 
fhould  fuppofe,  that,  fo  long  as  their  connfexion^con- 
tinned,  he  had  no  other  miftrefs.    Yet  vv'e  are  told 
bry  a  writer  of  Becket's  life,  that,  before  the  pro- 
motion of  that  prelate  to  Canterbury,  there  was  at  v.wiihelm; 
Stafford  a  very  handlbme  girl,  with  whom  Henry  Qj?adrii<^s. 
was  faid  to  cohabit.    Polfibly  Rofamond  might  be 
dead  before  this  intrigue  began.    Fitz-Stephen,  in 
his  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  and  .B.ecket,  mentions  a  filler  of  the 
carl  of  Clare  and  Pembroke,  as  the  e:reateft  beau- 
ty  in  B^igland,  ^ind  one  for  wliom  the  king  had  en- 
tertained a  paiBon  :  but  that  fhe  did  not  yield  to  his 
defires  may  be  inferred  from  the  expreflion  made  afe 
of  by  that  author.    There  was  one  Morgan,  pro- 
vb'fl:  of  Beverley,  who  was  faid  to  be  his  ion  by  the 
■-^fe  of  Sir  Ralph  Blewit,  or  (as  others  write  it) 
Blower ;  and  was  fo  proud  of  his  birth,  that,  ra- 
Voi,.  II,  M  ther 
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ther  than  deny  it  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope,  he 
renounced  his  eledion  to  the  billioprick  of  Dur- 
ham :  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  ever  acknow- 
ledged by  his  fuppofed  father  :  and  fome  authors 
fay,  that  his  mother  was  not  the  wife,  but  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  ^  which  is  the  more  probable 
account,  as  he  was  called,  not  Blew  it,  but  Mor- 
i.iterbroia  gan.  It  appears  from  records,  that  Henry  had  a 
Tur^imL!-  J^^itural  daughter,  named  Matilda,  whom  he  made 
de  inn.  19.  *  abbcfs  of  Bcrking,  after  the  death  of  Becket's  fifler, 
and  whofe  mother's  name  was  Joanna  :  but  when  fhe 
was  born,  or  of  what  family  her  mother  was,  is  un- 
certain. I  Ihall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  mention 
other  inilances  of  his  incontinence,  and  fome  that 
produced  the  moft  unhappy  effects  :  but  in  his  love 
for  Rofamond,  or  any  other  of  the  abovementioned 
ladies,  there  was  no  other  weaknefs  than  what  is  in- 
reparable  from  the  paiTion  itfelf,  irregularly  in- 
dulged. He  never  facrificed  to  them  one  hour  of 
bufinefs,  or  fuffered  them  to  meddle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  liis  kingdom.  Nor  was  he  lavilli  in  be- 
flowing  either  honours  or  riches  on  their  relations 
or  dependants.  No  worthlefs  man  ever  rofe  to 
power  by  their  favour  no  worthy  man  ever  irxur- 
red  a  difgrace  at  court  by  their  malice.  Henry 
was  indeed  too  frequently  a  lover  but  be, was.  al- 
V)ays  a  king.  i  ,-0-  .z 

Some  curfory  obfervations  have  already  been 
made  on  the  manners  of  the  nation,  as  they  were 
in  thofe  days,  but  not  fo  particularly  as  the  fubjecl 
requires.  TF.ere  is  a  remarkable  palTiige  in  Wil- 
v.  Maimfb.  Ham  of  Malmfbury  upon  the  different  charaders  of 
the  Engl ifh  and  Normans.  He  fays,  that,. ;  before 
the  latter  had  obuined  poflelTion  of  England^  ,  learn- 
ing and  religion  v/ere  brought  to  fo  low  a  llate  in 
that  kingdom,  that  moft  of  the  clergy  could -hard- 
ly read  divine  fervice ;  and,  if,  happily,  any  oi^e 
of  them  underflood  grammar,  he  was  admired  and 

wondered 
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wondered  at  by  the  reft  as  a  prodigy.  The  EngHfh 
nobihty  were  very  deficient  m  the  external  duties  of 
piety ;  it  being  cuftomary  among  them,  even  for 
thofe  who  were  married,  to  hear  matins  and  mafs 
faid  to  them  in  their  bed-chambers,  before  they 
v/ere  up,  and  as  faft  as  the  priefts  could  polTibly 
hurry  them  over  ^  inftead  of  attending  divine  fer- 
vice,  with  proper  folemnity,  in  churches  or  cha- 
pels. Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  unnatural 
inhumianity  of  felling  their  female  flaves,  whom 
they  had  kept  as  their  concubines,  when  they  were 
big  v/ith  child  by  them,  either  to  publick  proftitu- 
tion,  or  to  perpetual  flavery  in  foreign  lands.  They 
v/ere  alfo  univerfally  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  and 
continued  over  their  cups  whole  days  and  nights, 
keeping  open  houfe,  and  fpending  all  the  income  of 
their  eftates  in  riotous  feafts,  where  they  eat  and 
drank  to  excefs,  without  any  elegant  or  magnificent 
luxury.  Their  houfes  v/ere  generally  fmall  and 
mean,  their  garments  plain,  and  fuccind  :  they  cut 
their  hair  fhort,  and  fhaved  their  faces,  except  the  ^^^^^  f 
upper  ]ip^  wearing  no  ornament,  but  heavy  brace-  i.iii.  fea  ao. 
lets  of  gold  on  their  arms,  and  painted  figures,  that 
v/ere  burrt  into  the  ikin,  on  fome  parts  of  their 
bodies.  The  Normans  on  the  contrary  (as  the 
fame  author  informs  us)  affeded  great  finery  and 
pomp  in  their  cloaths  ;  and  v/ere  delicate  in  their 
food,  but  without  any  excefs.  They  fpent  little  in 
houfe-keeping,  but  were  very  expenfive  and  mag- 
nificent in  their  buildings,  miaking  that  their  chief 
pride,  and  introducing  a  nev/  and  better  mode  of 
architecture  into  this  iiland.  Nor  did  they  only 
difplay  this  magnificence  in  their  own  private 
houfes  ;  but  embellifhed  all  the  kingdom  with 
cliurches  and  convents  more  fplendid  and  elegant 
than  thofe  of  the  Eng^iili.  They  are  alfb  commend- 
ed, by  the  abovementioned  hiftorian,  for  eftablifh- 
ihg  here  a  more  decent  and  more  regular  form  of 
::  ,  M  2    '  reli- 
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V  urtier  ^^^^g*^"  •  certain,  that,  by  admitting 
Antiquiut.  nevvdodrines  of  popery,  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cccief.  Brit,  church  had  never  aflented,  they  further  corrupted 

the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith  in  this  ifland.  He 

V  Maimfb.  adds,  that  they  were  faithful  to  their  liege  lords, 

ut  fupra.  ^J^gy  j^Qi-  111  yfg^^  .  ^^^^^  OCCaflOn  of 

the  lighted  offence  given  to  them,  they  broke  their 
allegiance  :  that  being accuftomed  to  a  military  life, 
and  hardly  knowing  how  to  live  without  war,  they 
made  it  with  ardour  ^  but,  if  they  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  by  open  force,  they  underflood  equally  well 
how  to  employ  both  fraud  and  bribery  :  whereas 
the  Englifb  had  only  a  rafh  and  impetuous  valour. 
He  likewife  tells  us,  that  the  Normans  were  apt  to 
felljuftice;  that  they  were  full  of  emulation,  am- 
bition, and  envy ;  that  they  frequently  themfelves 
oppreffed  their  vafTals,  but  bravely  defended  them 
againfl  all  others  ;  willingly  intermixed  with  the 
people  they  had  conquered,  and  of  all  nations  in 
the  world  were  the  kindeft  to  foreigners,  putting 
them  upon  an  equal  foot  with  themfelves,  if  they 
came  to  fettle  among  them. 

Such  is  the  pidure  drawn  by  William  of 
Malmfbury  of  the  Englifh  and  Normans  compared 
V.  MJmib.  and  contrafted  together :  and  no  writer  of  thofe 
pro!o?um^i.  times  was  better  qualified  than  he  to  form  a  true 
reg.  Angior.  judgement  of  their  good  and  ill  qualities,  or  more 
impartial  between  them ;  tor  he  had  very  good 
fenfe,  with  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was 
equally  related  in  blood  to  both  nations.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  diverfity,  which  he  has  obferved  in  their 
manners,  did  not  remain  till  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  the  EngliHi  foon 
accommodated  themfelves  to  thofe  of  the  Normans, 
after  they  had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  their  go- 
vernment, except  in  one  article^  namely,  their 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  but,  inflead  of 
learning  that,  they  communicated  to  them  their 

owa 
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own  habits  of  drunkennefs  and  immoderate  feaft- 
ing,  which  continued  for  many  ages  the  national 
vices  of  their  common  pofterity. 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  each  people,  as  here 
defcribed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Normans  were 
greatly  fuperiour  to  the  Englifh  in  politenefs  and 
knowledge-,  and  it  may  therefore  be  thought,  that, 
by  a  mixture  with  them,  the  latter  received  fuch 
improvements,  as  were  a  fufficient  compenfation  for 
the  many  evils  brought  upon  them  in  other  refpeds. 
It  muft  alio  be  confelfed,  that,  fo  long  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  mafters  of  England,  that  kingdom 
was  of  no  account  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe ;  but 
grew  to  have  weight  and  authority  on  the  continent 
under  the  government  of  the  Normans,  both  from 
the  dominions  which  the  princes  of  that  race  pof- 
felTed  in  France,  and  from  their  adive  ambition, 
which,  feconded  by  the  enterprifmg  and  warlike 
difpofition  of  all  their  nobihty,  rendered  the  Eng- 
lifh name  refpeded  and  illuftrious  abroad.  But 
whether  this  honour  was  not  purchafed  too  dear, 
by  the  lofs  of  that  peace,  which  the  fituation  of 
England,  efpecially  if  united  with  Scotland  and 
Wales,  might  have  fecured  to  it  under  the  govern- 
ment and  tjland'policy  of  the  Saxons,  may  well  b.^ 
difputed.  Befides  the  conflant  expence  of  blood 
and  treafure,  one  great  mifchief,  occafioned  by  it, 
was  the  taking  off  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
kings  from  the  important  objedls  of  agriculture, 
manufadures,  and  commerce.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  foreign  wars,  by  exercifing 
the  valour,  encreafe  the  flrength  of  a  nation,  which, 
remaining  long  unemployed,  is  very  apt  to  decay, 
and  fnik  into  an  infirm  and  effeminate  foftnefs  ;  par- 
ticularly  where  the  people  are  much  addicted  to 
commerce  ;  die  mercantile  fpirit  prevailing  over  the 
military  more  than  is  confiftent  with  the  iafety  or 
virtue  of  a  ftate.  To  keep  up  the  energy  of  both 
thefe  fpirits  in  a  proper  degree,  and  without  preju 
M  3  dice 
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dice  to  each  other,  is  a  very  important  and  very  dif- 
ficult part  of  political  wifdom,  v/nich  has  been  per- 
formed in  ^Q\v  governments,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. 

The  military  art,  during  the  times  of  which  I 
write,  was  in  many  particulars  the  fame  with  that 
y.  Radcvic.  of  the  ancient  Romans.    We  are  informed  by  a 
I  ii.^c.  i.    contemporary  German  hiftorian,  that,  ip  the  m.e- 
'  ^  '       thods  of  encamping,  and  of  befieging  towns  or  caf- 
tles,  the  Emperour  Frederick  Barbaroila  followed 
their  rules.    And  the  hiftories  of  the  holy  war, 
written  within  the  fame  age,  defcribe  the  fieges 
made  in  Afia,  by  the  Englifh  and  French,  agree- 
ably to  thofe  carried  on  under  the  difcipline  of  that 
nation.    We  have  one  compofed  by  an  Englilliman, 
GeofFry  de  Vinefauf,  that  gives  a  particular  relation 
y.  Gaif.    of  the  fiege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  to  which  he  ac- 
yinefauf.    companicd  King;  Richard  the  Firfl.  It  appears  from 

Anel.  Ricar.  ^     r  i  ^  - 

reg  Iter     thence,  tnat  the  beliegers,  among  other  machines 
Hiernfji.     which  had  been  ufed  by  the  Romans,  had  moveable 
^"  ^  '       towers,  built  of  v/ood,  and  of  fuch  a  heighth,  that 
the  tops  of  them  overlooked  the  battlements  of  the 
city.    They  w^ere  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  burnt ;  and  had  alfo  a  network  of 
ropes,  which  hung  before  them,  and  v/as  intended 
to  deaden  the  violence  of  the  ftones,  that  were 
thrown  againft  them  from  the  engines  of  the  be- 
y  p.  Daniel  fieged.    Thofe  engines  are  called  by  this  author 
raiiiceVran-  O'^H^,  but  v/tvt  the  bdli/i^  of  the  ancients  :  and, 
^oife,  t.  i.  according  to  his  account  of  them,  their  force  v/as 
V.  Gaif.     prodigious :  they  threw  fcones  of  a  vaft  weight, 
Vinefauf.  were  em.ployed  by  the  befiegers  to  batter  the 

utfupia.     y^^ii^^  ^he  befieged  to  defend  them.  He 

likewife  mentions  the  crofs-bov/  among  the  w  eapons 
V.  Gui.     made  ufe  of  in  that  fiege.    It  had  been  introduced 
G  D^uc^o^r*  ^^^^  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  great- 
o/iok"      ly  availed  hi mfelf  of  it,  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  : 
but  the  fecond  Lateran  council  having  forbidden  it 
in  v/ars  between  Chriftian  nations,  it  was  laid  afide 

'  in 
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m  this  country,  during  the  reigns  of  King  Stephen P^^aniei 
and  of  Henry  the  Second.    Neverthelefs  Richard  milice  Fran- 
the  Firft,  at  his  return  out  of  Paleftine,  brought  ^'^^'^^^l*^^;^^^ 
it  again  into  France,  ver)^  fatally  for  himfeif,  as  heo.  la  Breton 
was  killed  foon  afterwards  by  an  arrow  fhot  cut  ofj^'j;''!'?''"^- 
that  engine. 

The  manner  of  fortifying  towns  and  caftks,  as 
well  as  the  methods  both  of  attack  arxi  defence, 
v/ere  flill  much  the  fame  as  had  been  ufed  by  tlie 
Romans  :  but  the  armies  differed  mAxh  frr  mi  thofe 
of  that  people;  for  their  principal  flrergth  v, as  in 
the  cavalry  ^  whereas,  among  the  Remans,  it  was 
in  the  legions,  which  were  chiefiy  ccmpofed-of  in- 
fantry.   A  -d  tills  variation  produced  others,  in  the 
manner  of  fighting,  and  of  ranging  the  troops. 
Yet,  upon  many  occafions,  the  horfem.en  difmcunt- 
ed  to  fight  on  foot ;  and  this  feem.s  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Englifh  more  frequently  J:an  by  micft 
other  nations.    The  infantry^  for  the  m.ofl  part, 
were  archers  and  (lingers  •,  nor  were  there  any  in 
the  world  more  excellent  at  that  time  than  thofe 
belongiig  to  this  ifland,  the  Normans  having  com- 
municated their  (kill  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  Welch 
being  famous  for  ftrength  and  dexterity  in  drawing 
the  bow.    The  offenfive  arm.s  of  the  cavalry  were 
lances  and  fwords  :  but  they  alfo  ufed  battle-axes, 
and  maces  of  different  forts    and  fome  fought  v.  ith 
ponderous  mallets  or  clubs  of  iron.    I  cannot  bet- 
ter defcribe  their  defenfive  arm.our,  than  by  tranfia- 
ting  the  words  of  a  contemporary  hiilorian,  who 
has  given  an  account  of  the  m.anner  in  which  the 
order  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  die  father  of 
King  Henry  the  Second.    *'  They  put  him  on  (fa}  s  v.  Morach. 
"  that  author)  an  incomparable  habergeon,  ccm-  [Ji^ft'c^J'f^.j 

pofed  of  double  plates  or  fcollcps  of  lleel,  which  Due. 
"  no  arrow  or  lance  could  penetrate.    They  gave  den's  Tifiei* 
"  him  cuifhes,  or  boots  of  iron,  made  equally  Honour. 

ftrong.    They  put  gilt  fpurs  on  his  feet,  ^rdDltm' 
^  huneon  his  neck  a  fhield,  or  buckler,  on  which 'i^'*"^'''^* 

V  ^,  ii  T         Franco: !e, 

M  4  "  honsi.vi.p.38s. 
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"  lions  of  gold  were  painted.    On  his  head  they 
"  placed  a  helmet,  which  glittered  all  o\er  with 
precious  Hones,  and  was  lb  well  forged  that  no 
"  fword  could  cleave  or  pierce  it." 

This  armour,  it  may  be  prefumed,  was  richer 
than  that  of  ordinary  knights,  and  of  more  excel- 
lent workmanlliip  in  the  temper  of  the  fteel  ;  but 
in  other  refpecls  much  the  fame.    The  habergeons, 
V.  Gu!.B-i-  or  coats  of  mail,  were  different  from  the  cuirafTes 
iTdtedby'  ^fe^     l^^^i"  tirn-s,  being  formed  of  double  plates 
p.  Daniel    of  iron,  and  covering  the  arms  and  fhoulders  of 
raiiice  Fran,  tlic  knights,  as  well  as  dieir  bodies.    Under  thefe 
^oife,  I.  vi.  they  wore  other  coats,  of  leather,  or  of  taffety, 
^"  ^         quilted  with  wool.    The  feveral  parts  of  the  out- 
ward armour  were  fo  artfully  joined,  that  the  whole 
man  was  defended  by  it  from  head  to  foot,  and  ren- 
dered almoll  invulnerable,  except  by  contufions,  or 
-by  the  point  of  a  lance  or  fword  running  into  his 
eye,  through  the  holes  that  were  left  for  fight  in  the 
vizor  of  the  helmet :  but  if  it  happened  that  the 
horfe  was  killed  or  thro\yn  down,  or  that  the  rider 
w  as  difmounted,  he  could  make  but  little  refinance, 
and  was  either  taken  prifoner,   or  flain  on  the 
ground  with  fhort  daggers,  v/hich  were  ufually  worn 
by  the  horfemen  for  that  purpofe.    It  being  cufto- 
mary  for  all  who  were  taken  in  war  to  ranfom  them- 
felves  with  fums  of  money,  which  were  generally 
paid  to  thofe  who  took  them  in  proportion  to  .the 
rank  of  the  captives,  good  quarter  v.  as  given. 
There  is  a  rem.arkable  pafTage  relating  to  this 
y.  Ord.     fubjedt,  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  writer  contempora- 
p.'8*54.  ^■^'ith  King  Henry  the  Firft.    He  tells  us,  that, 

in  a  battle  between  Louis  le  Gros  and  that  prince, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  nine  hundred  knights  were  en- 
gaged, and  only  two  of  them  killed  :  "  becaufe 
^'  (fays  the  hiflorian)  they  were  cloathed  all  over 
with  iron,  and  from  their  fear  of  God,  and  the 
*'  acquaintance  tliey  had  contraded  by  living  toge- 

ther, 
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"  ther,  they  fpared  one  another,  and  rather  defircd 

to  take  than  kill  thofe  who  fled."  Some  battles  v.Hinoire 
in  Italy,  which  Machiavel  has  defcribed,  as  fought  [  viLp.28i, 
by  the  mercenary  bands  of  that  country,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  it  mufl:  be  obferved,  that  one  of  the 
reafons  here  given  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  w  hy  fo  few 
of  the  knights,  or  men  at  arms,  w^re  flain  in  this 
action,  viz.  that  they  fpared  one  another,  out  of 
regard  to  the  acquaintance  they  had  contraded  by 
living  together,  did  not  hold  in  engagem.ents  be- 
tween different  nations,  that  were  not  fo  connected 
as  the  French  and  Normans  ;  nor  in  civil  wars, 
where  the  animofity  is  encreafed,  not  diminifhed^ 
by  the  knowledge  which  the  adverfe  parties  have 
of  each  other :  and  therefore  in  thefe  we  do  not  find 
that  the  battles  were  fo  harmlefs  :  yet  the  greateft 
flaughter  v/as  generally  made  of  the  foot,  who  were 
neither  fo  well  armed  for  defence  as  the  knights, 
nor  able  to  pay  fo  high  a  price  for  their  ranfoms. 

Roger  de  Hoveden  fpeaks  of  horfes  covered  with  V.Hovcden, 
armour  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Frfl :  but  I  find  '^^J^^'^' 
no  mention  thereof  in  the  times  of  which  I  write  ;  and 
that  they  were  not  ufually  fo  armed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Firfl,  may  be  proved  from  an  adion  be- 
fore related,  between  Odo  de  Borleng,  and  the  bar-  gee  vol.  i. 
ons  of  Normandy,  who  had  revolted  againfl  that  p  m*- 
prince,  in  which  all  the  horfes  of  the  rebels  w^ere 
killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  Englifli,  though  not 
one  of  the  riders  was  wounded. 

In  the  above-recited  paflage,  concerning  the 
arms  that  were  given  to  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  when 
he  received  the  order  of  knighthood,  it  is  faid, 
"  they  brought  him  a  lance  of  afh  armed  with 
"  the  fteel  of  Poitou,  and  a  fword  from  the  royal 
"  treafure,  where  it  had  been  laid  up  from  old 
times,  being  the  workmanfhip  of  Galan,  the 
moil  excellent  of  all  fword-frtiiths,  who  had  exert- 
^'  ed  in  forging  it  his  utmoft  art  and  labour."  A 

fldlful 
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ikilful  fwordfmith,  was  then  fonccellary  to  a  w  arrior, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  name  of  one  who  excelled 
in  his  profellion  fhould  be  thus  recorded  in  hiftory, 
and  a  fvV'ord  of  his  making  depofited  in  the  treafury 
of  a  king.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  thofe  days, 
a  fuperioi  degree  of  bodily  ftrength  gave  a  double 
advantage  :  for  the  ftrongeft  knigh^  could  wear  the 
heaviefl  armour  •  whereby  he  was  better  fecured 
than  others  againU  the  weapons  of  an  enemy  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  could  wield  the  moft  ponderous 
weapons,  which  the  armour  of  others  was  unable 
to  refill.  This  advantage  was  fbill  encreafed  if  his 
fword  was  finely  tempered,  and  his  defer. five  arms 
were  rendered  more  impenetrable  by  the  Ikill  of 
the  armourer  in  preparing  the  fteel.  Thus  fome 
extraordinary  ads  of  perfonal  valour,  which  are 
related  in  our  ancient  hifliories  and  feemto  us  quite 
incredible,  may  indeed  be  true.  A  fingle  man,  in 
a  narro  vv  pafs,  may  have  defended  it  againfb  a  great 
number  of  affailants ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle 
may  have  fometimes  been  decided  by  the  particular 
prowefs  of  a  few  knights,  or  men  at  arms.  Geoffry 
c.  a«.  de  Vinefauf,  in  his  account  of  the  crufade  againft 
Saladin,  makes  the  officers  of  the  Turkifh  forces 
fay  to  that  prince,  in  excufe  of  their  having  been 
beaten  in  an  engagement  with  the  Englifh,  that  they 
could  Jiot  hurt  the  eneniy^  who  were  not  armed  as  they 
uoere^  hut  -with  impenetrahle  armour^  which  yielded  to  no 
nveapons  ;  fo  that  in  ajfaulting  them  they  feemed  to  ftrike 
againji  flints.  The  fame  author  defcribes  the  Turks 
in  another  part  of  his  book,  as  being  armed  very 
flightly,  but  bearing  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a 
club  fet  thick  with  fharp  fpikes,  a  fword,  a  light 
javehn,  and  a  fhort  dagger  or  knife.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears, from  his  own  relations  of  feveral  battles, 
that  with  thefe  weapons  they  often  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  Chriflians  :  and  therefore  we  muft 
underftand  the  paflage  before-cited  with  fome  al- 
lowance for  a  degree  of  exaggeration.    We  alfo 

find 
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find  that  the  armour  of  the  kniglits  in  thofe  days 
was  not  always  proof  againft  arrows  from  Welch 
or  Englifh  bows.  And  fach  violent  ftrokes  were 
given  with  maces  and  clubs  of  iron,  as  no  helmets 
could  refifl.  Befides  the  heavy  cavalry,  there  was 
a  fort  of  light-horfe,  that  only  wore  an  habergeon 
and  fcull-cap  of  that  metal.  Some  of  the  infantry 
had  alfo  fkull-c^ps  and  jaquettes  of  mail,  with  tar- 
sets  of  wood,  or  lieht  breaft-plates.  In  v/as  cuf-  ,  , 
tomary  lor  knights  to  bear  tneir  coats  or  arms  Breton.  Phii. 
painted,  either  upon  the  rims,  or  in  the  miiddle  of  v-  ^^3^  . 

.    •     /I  •  1  1  1    1    •    1    1  1  1      •  1  ''^  P  Daniel 

their  fhields    and  their  helmets  were  adorned  with  hift  de  u. 
different  crefts,  v/hich,  tco;ether  with  the  arms,  re- 
mained  to  their  families.    Some  good  authors  have' 
afcribed  the  origin  of  this  cuflom,  from  whence 
the  modern  fcience  of  heraldry  was  derived,  to  the 
inftitution  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  the  tenth 
century  :  but  others  date  it  from  the  crufade  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  \^  hen  the  confufion  arifmg  from 
fo  great  a  number  of  noblemen  of  different  nations 
ferving  together  made  them  invent  thefe  dillindi- 
ons.    A  late  ingenious  French  writer  has  very  juftiy  ^  ^ 
obferved,  that  wearing  fiich  enfigns  on  their  fhields,  laViiie  de 
and  appropriating  them  to  diRinguifh  particular  ^^"** 
families,  could  not  have  been  the  general  pradtice  in 
Europe,  till  after  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
queror :  for,  if  it  had,  his  fon  Pvobert  mufl  have 
known  him  by  his  armour,  and  could  not  have  ig- 
norantly  thrown  him  to  the  ground,  as  hath  been 
related  in  the  book  prefixed  to  this  hiflory. 

Tilts  and  tournaments,  we  are  told,  were  firfl:  y.seidende 
introduced  into  Germany  by  the  emperour  Henry,  i^udio. 
furnamed  the  Fowler,  who  died  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  fix ;  and  who,  among  other  or- 
dinances relating  to  thofe  fports,  forbad  the  admit- 
ting of  any  pcrfon  to  joufl:,  who  could  not  prove  a 
nobility  of  four  defcents.  Soon  afterwards  they 
were  brought  into  England  by  King  Edgar  ^  and^ 
in  the  following  century,  v/ere  eflablifhed  all  over 

France. 
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France.    GeofFry  de  Preuilly,  a  baron  of  Anjou,  is 
mentioned,  in  fome  of  the  hiftories  or^chionicles  of 
that  age,  as  the  firll  who  introduced  them  into  that 
H.rtdeu   kingdom:  but  Father  Daniel  rather  thinks,  that 
miiiceFran-he  Only  drcw  up  a  code  of  laws,  by  whicn  they 
5o,fe,  1.  VI.  ^^^^^  regulated  ;  and  that  th  fe  regulations  had  been 
fetded  by  the  king  and  th-.  nobility  in  their  ^flem- 
blies. 

Thefe  entertainments  are  Juflly  caHed,  by  fome 
of  our  ancient  hifloj  ians,  military  exercifes  and  pre- 

V  Neubri  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^'^O^  great  ufe  to 

ct  Hoveden.  inftrud  the  nobility  in  all  tlie  methods  of  fighting 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  but,  efpecially  in  the 
dextrous  management  of  their  horfes  and  lances. 
They  alfo  kept  up  a  martial  dii^'pcf.-icr ,  and  an  ea- 
ger emulation  for  military  glory,  in  tim.e  of  peace. 
But,  as  they  were  frequently  attended  with  acci- 
dents fatal  to  the  lives  of  the  combatants.  Pope 
Innocent  the  Second  and  Eugenius  the  Third  miade 
canons  againft  them,  by  v/hich  all  who  fhould  die 
in  them  were  denied  Chriftian  burial.  Yet,  not- 
withdanding  the  feverity  of  this  prohibition,  they 
continued  in  France ;  and  a  few  of  them  were  held 
under  King  Stephen  .in  England  ;  but  Henry  the 
Second,  from  the  human' ty  of  his  nature  ;  or,  per- 
haps, to  iliew  his  reiped  for  the  authority  of  the 
church,  where  the  interefl:  of  the  flate  did  not  ab- 
folutely  oppofe  it,  moft  ftriclly  foibad  them.  His 
fons  revived  the  pradice  of  them,  efpecially  his 
fucceflbr,  Richard ;  whofe  ardour  for  them  was 
violent ;  becaufe  no  perfon  excelled  in  them  more 
thanhehimfelf :  nor  did  they  entirely  ceafein  Eng- 
land till  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  :  for, 
in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy  two,  among 
other  pomps  for  the  entertainment  of  the  duke  of 
See  the  Anjou,  Queeu  Elizabeth  held  a  tournament  in  the 
p'sid'  tilt-yard  at  London,  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  won 
»nd  Preface,  the  prize :  and  caroufals,  another  mode  of  them, 
but  not  fo  dai^erous,  continued  in  ufe  under  James 

and 
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and  Charles  theFirfl.  It  mufl  be  likevvife  remark- 
ed, that,  although  tournaments  were  prohibited  by 
King  Henry  the  Second,  the  exercifes  pradiied  there, 
and  the  emulation  excited  by  them,  were  not  in- 
termitted during  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  A  con-  s^e  Fitz- 
temporary  writer  informs  us,  in  giving  an  account  f^i.^  oV'' 
of  the  city  of  London,  that,  on  every  Sunday  in  '-^''^^  p'. 
Lent,  the  fons  of  the  citizens  fallied  forth  in  troops  L^feoftcc! 
from  the  gates,  mounted  on  war-horfes,  and  armed 
with  fhields  and  lances,  or,  inftead  of  lances,  with 
javelins,  the  iron  of  which  was  taken  off^  in  order 
to  exercife  themfelves  in  a  reprefentation  ar  d  im- 
age of  war,  by  mock-fights,  and  other  ads  of  mil- 
itary contention.  He  adds  too,  that  many  courti.  rs, 
from  the  neighbouring  palace,  and  young  gentle- 
men of  noble  families,  who  had  not  yet  been  knight- 
ed, came  to  combate  with  them,  on  thefe  occafions. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  thofe  noblem.en,  who  had 
been  honoured  with  knighthood,  had  proper  places 
of  exercife,  for  keeping  up  their  fkill  in  horfeman- 
(hip,  and  the  dexterity  they  had  acquired  in  the 
management  of  their  arms.  The  abovementioned 
author  fays  further,  diat  on  every  holiday,  through- 
out the  whole  fummer,  it  was  ufual  for  the  young, 
citizens  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  pradlife  arch- 
ery, wreflling,  throwing  of  flones  and  milTile  wea- 
pons, with  other  fuch  martial  fports.  And,  dur- 
ing the  feftival  of  Eafler,  they  reprefented  a  kind 
of  naval  fight  on  the  river  Thames. 

The  mod  particular  and  authentick  account  I 
have  met  with  of  the  navies  in  thofe  days,  and  al- 
foof  the  manner  of  fighting  at  fea,  is  in  the  before-- 
cited  hiftory  of  Geoftry  de  Vinefauf.  From  his  dif- 
cription  it  appears,  that  the  fhips  of  war  were  all 
gallies  ;  but  he  fays,  that  in  his  time  they  had  gene- 
rally no  more  than  two  rows  of  oars  :  and  he  adds,, 
that  the  velTel,  which,  the  Romans  called  Liburna, 
was  then  named  a  galley  .;  being;  long,  narrow,  and 
lowrS>uilt     To  the  prow  was  affixed  a  piece  of 

wood. 
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wood,  commonly  then  called  a  Jpur^  but  by  the 
ancients,  a  r^firum  which  was  defigaed  to  (Irike 
and  pierce  the  fhips  of  the  enemy  :  but  there  were 
alfo  lefler  gallics,  with  only  one  tier  of  oars  :  which 
being  fhorter,  and  therefore  moved  with  greater  fa- 
cility, were  fitter  for  throwing  wild-fire,  ar.d  made 
life  of  to  that  purpofe.  The  fame  writer  has  re- 
lated all  the  circum fiances  of  a  fea-fight,  Vv'hich 
the  Chriflians,  who  were  going  to  the  fiege  of  Pto- 
lemais,  had  with  the  Turks  on  that  ccafl.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  the  fleets  were  advancing  to 
engage,  that  of  the  Chriftians  was  drawn  up,  not 
in  a  ftrait  line  of  battle,  but  in  a  crefcent  or  haif- 
inoon  ;  to  the  intent,  that,  if  the  enemy  fhould  at- 
tempt to  break  in,  they  m.ight  be  inclofed  in  that 
curve,  and  confequently  overpowered.  In  the  front 
of  the  half-moon  (that  is,  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
curve)  the  Chriilians  placed  their  ftrongeft  galleys, 
that  they  m^ight  attack  with  more  alacrity,  and 
better  repell  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  On  the  up- 
per deck  of  each  galley  the  foldiers  belonging  to 
it  v>^as  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  with  their  bucklers 
clofely  joined  ;  and  on  the  lower  deck  the  rov/ers 
fat  all  together,  fo  that  thofe  who  were  to  fight, 
and  were  placed  above  for  that  purpofe,  might  have 
the  more  room.  The  action  began,  on  both  fides, 
with  a  difcharge  of  their  m.iiTile  weapons  :  dien  the 
Chriflians  rov\^ed  forw^ards,  as  frviftly  as  they  could, 
and  fiiocked  the  enemy's  galleys  with  the  fpurs  or 
beaks  of  theirs:  after  which  they  came  to  clofe 
fighting  •  the  oppofite.  oars  were  mixed  and  entan- 
gled together ;  they  fixed  the  galleys  to  each  other 
by  grappling  irons  thrown  out  on  both  fides-  and 
fired  the  planks  with  a  kind  of  burning  oil,  com- 
monly called  Greek  wild-fire.  The  acc^Vrit'  which 
the  fame  hiftorian  gives  of  that  wild-fire  is 'worth 
tranfcribing.  His  words  are  thefe:  "  IVith  a  per- 
''^nicioy.s  ft ench  and  livid  fiatnes  it  confiiimes  even  flint 
andiron:  nor  ,Qsin  it  he  e>^tifmiifhed  by  water:  hut 
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"  l^y  fprinkling  /and  upon  it  the  violence  of  it  may  he 
abated  and  vinegar  poured  upon  it  will  put  it  out"* 
We  know  of  none  fuch  at  prefent.  The  com- 
pofition  was  firft  difcovered  by  Callinicus,  an  ar- 
chited,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Conftantinople  • 
and  the  Greek  emperours,  for  fome  time,  kept  the 
fecret  to  themfelves.  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
in  his  treatifeon  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire,  ^•.^^"cau. 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  fon,  advifes  that  prince  '"^^ 
to  anfwer  the  barbarians,  who  fnould  defire  him  to  Cad^  de^' 
give  them  any  of  the  Greek  fire,  that  he  was  not  ''ef^p're 
allowed  to  part  with  it,  becaufe  an  angel^  who  gave 
it  to  Conjlantine  the  Great^  commanded  him  to  refufe 
it  to  all  other  nations.  While  this  advice  was  ad- 
hered to,  the  wild-fire  proved  of  great  ufe  to  the 
defence  of  the  empire  ^  feveral  fleets,  which  came 
to  invade  Conftantinople,  having  been  burnt  and 
deftroyed  by  it :  but  it  appears  by  the  pafTage  a- 
•bove-quoted,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  fecret 
was  known  to  many  other  nations,  and  even  to  the 
Mahometans.  I  find  alfo  that  it  was  ufed  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  towns  and  caftles. 

The.  Saxon  chronicle  tells,  that  King  Alfred,  to  chron.  Sax- 
oppofe  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  ordered  a 
number  of  fhips,  or  rather  galleys,  to  be  built  up- 
on  a  new  model,  different  from  thofe  which  were 
ufed  by  that  nation,  or  by  the  Frifons;  being  higher 
than  any  of  theirs,  and  almoft  twice  as  long ;  bet- 
ter failors,  more  fleady,  and  more  proper  for  war. 
Of  ♦ihefe  fome  had  fixty  oars,  and  odiers  more.  Ex  - 
perience  fhev/ed  that  they  v/ere  fuperiour  to  any  of 
thofe  (lilps,  with  v/hich  the  northern  corfairs  had 
infr^^ed  the  coafts  of  England,  till  this  admirable 
prince,  who fe  genius  and.  application  to  whatever 
might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  publick  in- 
ftrutted  his  fabjects  in  all  kinds  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, made  this  improvement  in  the  naval  archie 
tedute  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  fon,  and  grand- 
fons,  after  the  wile  example  he  liad  fet  them,  kept 

up 
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up  very  ftrong  fleets,  which  not  onl}-  proteded, 
but  enlarged  their  dominions.    And  (if  we  may 
^  believe  the  accounts  of  fome  ancient  hiflorians)  his 

Wig.  fob  great  grandlbn  Edgar  raifcd  the  maritime  force  of 
«no.  938.  E'-igiand  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  cannot  be  paralleled 
fubann  937.  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation.  They  tell  us,  that 
this  monarch  had  three  feveral  fleets,  each  of  twelve 
hundred  fail,  and  all  fl:out  fnips,  which  were  fba- 
tioned  to  guard  the  different  coafl^  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  that  every  year  he  cruifed  in  each  of 
thefe  fquadrons,  fo  as  to  make,  within  that  time, 
the  whole  tour  of  the  ifland.  If  thefe  fliips  had 
been  built  upon  the  fame  model  as  Alfred's,  the 
number  of  rov/ers  aboard  of  them,  allowing  but 
one  to  each  oar,  would  h-ave  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred thoufand,  befides  the  mariners  that  were  ne- 
Geffary  to  manage  the  fails,  and  foldiers  for  battle. 
But  fuppofing  that  three  in  four  of  them  were  of 
a  much  fmaller  fize,  and  carried  no  more  than  four 
and  twenty  men  each,  which  was  -  the  k) weft 
complement  of  any  that  we  read  of  in  thofe  days, 
the  number  is  fti  11  greater  than  England,  not  united 
either  with  Scotland  or  Wales,  could  pcfltbly  fur- 
n\(hj  to  be  kept,  as  it  is  faid  thefe  were;  in  con- 
ftant  employment.  I  am  therefore  furprifed  that 
V-  Mare  Mr.  "Scldcn,  in  one  of  his  rnoft  important  and  el^- 
ciauf.  c.  »o.  Ijo rate  works,  fhould  feem  to  have  givcrr  credit  to 
this  account,  v/liich  certainly  is  exaggerated  very 
far  beyond  truth  :  tholigh  it  is  probable  that  King 
Edgar  had  a  mjjdi  ftronger  fleet,  ai>d  niore  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  all  the  coafts  of  his  king^ 
dom,"  than  moil  of  his  predecefibts ;  becanfe  we 
find  that  he  enjoyed  a  fettled  peace,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  un mo] efted  by  any  of  the 
F^rwi^.'  people  6f  the  North,-  or  other  foreign  ftates.  Yet 
it  Mairnii).  had  not  been  dead  above  fix  or  feven  ■  years, 
%yhen  the  naval  power  of  the  Englifh  was-fb  ftrange- 
ly  reduced,  or  fo  ill  managed,  th^t  aiDaniHi  fqua- 
dron  of- feven  fhips  was  able  to  infult  feme  parts  of 

tlieir 
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their  coaft,  and  to  plunder  the  town  of  Southamp-  ^^oooke'I 
ton.  Nor  did  the  lofs  and  di (honour  which  the  na-  Argument  ia 
tion  had  fuflained  by  this  defcent,  excite  them  to     "[^  °^  . 

.  .    .     ^       .  .  ^  the  Inip-mo- 

reftore,  or  better  regulate,  their  maritime  forces,  ney,  state 
For,  ten  years  afterwards,  Ethelred,  or  rather  thofe 
who  had  the  direction  of  pubiick  bufinefs,  during  the 
tender  years  of  that  prince,  could  find  no  means 
of  delivering  the  kingdom  from  thefe  invaders,  but 
by  giving  them  moneys  for  the  raifmg  of  which  a 
new  tax,  called  danegeld^  was  impofed  on  the  people. 

The  natural  efFedl  of  this  timid  meafure  was  to 
draw  on  other  invafions.    They  accordingly  hap- 
pened  ;  and  m^ore  compofitions  of  the  fame  nature 
were  exacted,  each  new  payment  being  higher  than 
the  foregoing  :  10  that  from  ten  thoufand  they  came 
to  eight  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  great  fum  ^ 
in  thofe  days !  One  vigorous  effort  was  indeed 
made  by  Ethehed,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  ch-on.  Szx. 
eight,  to  free  himfelf  and  his  people  from  this  in-  ^''^ 
famous  tribute,  by  a  general  tax  on  all  the  land  of  * 
the  kingdom,  for  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet,  which 
might  effe^ually  guard  it  againfl  the  Danes.  E- 
very  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  of  land  was  charg- 
ed to  furnifh  a  galley  of  three  rows  of  oars,  and  e- 
very  eight  hides  to  provide  a  coat  of  mail  and  a 
helmet  •,  which  armour  was  for  the  foldlers,  defign- 
ed  to  be  employed  as  marines,  aboard  of  the  fleet. 
This  was  done  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
parliament,  or  witena  gemote :  and  the  Saxon  chro-  fubTnn.^"' 
nicle  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  fhips  built  and  100^. 
equipt  the  next  year,  by  means  of  this  impofition, 
was  greater  than  any,  that  the  Englifh  nation  had 
ever  furnifhed  under  any  former  king.    Mr.  Sel-  v.  Mare 
den  observes,  that,  according  to  a  computation  made  ^' 
in  Camden'j  Britannia  from  rolls  of  that  age,  the 
number  of  hides  of  land  in  England  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  forty  three  thoufand,  fix  hundred  ; 
which  makes  the  number  of  fhips  obtained  by  this 
hidage  feven  hundred  and  eighty  five.    This  ap- 
Vok.  IIv  N  pa'rently 
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patently  was  a  fleet  fufficient  to  have  maintained 
the  fovereignty  of  our  feas  againft  -any  other  na- 
tion.    Yet,    by  violent   tempefts    and  wicked 
treachery,  it  was  foon  deflroyed  ;  and  the  wretch- 
Chron  Sax      expedient  of  compounding  with  the  Danes  was 
fub  ann.    again  taken  up ;  which  at  laft  proceeded  fo  far, 
that,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  twelve,  the  En- 
glifh  nobility,  after  paying  the  tribute  (though  too 
late  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  over-running  and 
fubduing  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom)  hired  a  fqua- 
dron  of  Danifh  fhips  to  guard  their  coafls  againft 
the  attacks  of  other  corfairs.    All  England  being 
Chron.  Sax.  foon  aftcrwards  fubjeded  to  Canute,  that  prince, 
^101^"^'    in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  eighteen,  difmifledall 
'       his  Danifh  fleet,  except  forty  fhips,  which  he  re- 
tained to  fecure  his  new-acquired  dominions  :  but, 
aDn.To28l'^  in  the  year  one  thoufand  twenty-eight,  he  carried 
with  him  to  Norway  fiifty-five  fhips  of  war,  which 
his  Englifh  Thanes  provided  for  him,  and  by  which 
Ibidem  fub     ^^^^  enabled  to  conquer  that  kingdom.    His  fon 
ann.  1039.  and  fucceflbr,  Harold  Harefoot,  who  reigned  only 
four  years,  laid  a  tax  upon  the  Englifh,  to  main- 
tain conftantly  in  his  fervice  fixteen  fhips  of  war, 
allowing  eight  marks  to  each  rower,  according  to 
the  efbablifhment  fettled  by  Canute.    His  brother, 
Hardicanute  encreafed  that  number  to  fixty-two, 
with  the  fame  allowance  to  each  rower ;  for  the  de- 
fraying of  which  there  was  paid,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  that  king,  twenty  one  thoufand  and  ninety 
Chron.  Sax.  ^inc  pounds :  but  prefently  afterwards  he  reduced 
fab  ann.     the  numbcr  of  fhips  to  thirty  two,  and  the  charge  to 
eleven  thoufand  and  forty  eight  pounds.    In  truth, 
it  was  not  neceflary  that  thefe  Danifh  princes  fhould 
keep  any  great  naval  forces  for  the  defence  of  this 
ifland;  as  they  themfelves  had  the  dominion  of 
thof?.  northern  countries,  from  whence    the  for- 
mer invafions  and  defcents  had  been  made:  and. 
as  no  other  power,  then  exifting,  could  pretend  to 
t         difpute  with  them  the  empire  of  the  ocean. 
-  Hiftorians 
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Hiflorians  relate  that  Earl .  Godwin,  to  appeafe^-'^*''^^' 
the  anger  of  his  fovereign,  Hard i Canute,  for  the  Angl  T  itf 
fhare  he  had  in  the  death  of  Alfred,  that  prince's  ^^j.^*- 
brother,  prefented  him  with  a  fhip,  the  beak  of 
which  was  of  gold,  and  which  carried  eighty  fol- 
diers,  of  whom  every  one  had  on  each  arm  a  golden 
bracelet,  that  weighed  fixteen  ounces  ;  on  his  head 
an  iron  helmet,  gilt  with  gold,  as  were  alfo  the  o- 
ther  parts  of  his  armour ;  on  his  left  fhoulder  a 
Danilh  battleaxe,  and  in  his  hand  a  javelin  :  which 
eircumftances  I  here  mention,  not  fo  much  on  ac« 
count  of  the  richnefs  of  the  gift,  as  to  (hew  the 
number  of  foldiers  that,  in  thofe  days,  ferved  a« 
board  of  fhips  of  war,  and  how  they  were  armed. 
For  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  this  gal- 
ley was  equipt  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  others 
were  at  that  time,  except  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  the  gold  in  the  beak  and  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  foldiers. 

It  appears  from  records,  that  danegeld  was  levi-  Bo°k*& 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeilbr,  not  to  be  Herming.  , 
paid  to  the  Danes,  but  to  oppofe  their  invafions ;  J;^"'"^' 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  continued  during  the 
firft  eight  years  of  that  king,  as  a  conftant  fund 
for  his  navy.    We  are  told  that  he  took  it  off,  in  l'e\"tt 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  and  fifty  one,  »^5'« 
becaufe  he  faw  the  devil  dance  on  a  heap  of  mo-  ^  * 
ney  colleded  by  that  tax ;  but  Ingulpfius,  who 
mentions  this  ridiculous  tale,  only  as  a  popular 
rumour,  gives  us  a  very  good  realbn  why  the 
lands   of  the  kingdom    were    then  difcharged 
of  this   burthen,    namely,  there  being  a  great 
famine  that  year,  which  moved  the  king  to  remit 
it,  out  of  charity  to  the  poor.    Yet  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  this  temporafy  evil  was  no  proper 
caufe  for  abolifhing  a  tax,  which  at  other  times 
might  be  necellary,  to  all  perpetuity :   and  therefore 
i  much  doubt  the  hiflorian's  exadnefs  in  faying  it 
Was   fo  abolifhed;    Edward's  fuccefibr,  Haxold^ 
N  2  drew 
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Je'a  f^''  ^^^^^  together  a  fleet  of  feven  hundred  fhips  of 
201.  war  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  danegeld,  or 
other  fimilar  impofition,  was  levied  by  that  prince. 
This  expence  therefore  muft  have  greatly  exhauft- 
cd  his  treafury,  and,  together  with  the  charge 
of  his  mercenary  troops,  will  account  for  his  hav- 
ing been  fo  tenacious  of  the  fpoils  he  took  from 
the  Norwegians. 
fub'°  nn^^'^'         ^^^^  y^^^       thoufand  and  eighty  three  (or,  as 

1083.  '  others  fay,  eighty  four)  William  the  Conquerour, 
fub'ana?    apprehending  a  great  invafion  of  England  from 

1084.  Denmark  and  Flanders,  revived  danegeld,  and  ad- 
vanced it  to  fix  fhillings  a  hide :  but  as  it  ap- 
pears that  many  lands,  which,  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  had  been  charged  with  this  tax,  were 
exempted  from  it  by  him  (on  the  fubjed  of  which 
exemption  I  fhall  fay  more  hereafter)  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  notwithflanding  the  augmentation  of  the 
charge,  the  produce  was  little  more  than  had  been 
obtained  firom  former  danegelds.    We  are  told  by 

L.K  c.  II.  the  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Scaccario^  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  "  that  Wil- 
Ham  the  Conquerour  would  not  revive  this  tax 
(which,  at  firft,  had  been  exaded,  upon  urgent 
"  necellity,  in  time  of  war)  as  an  annual  fupply  ; 

nor  yet  would  he  entirely  give  it  up  ;  but  referved 
"  it  to  anfvver  extraordinary  and  unforefeen  occa- 
fions  :  for  which  reaibn  it  was  rarely  taken  by 
him  or  his  fucceflbrs,  and  only  when  adlual 
"  wars  with  foreign  nations,  or  the  fear  thereof, 
Chroa.  Sax.  "  camc  upon  them."    It  is  not  certain  that  dane- 
md'^io4o'^''  geld,  or,  as  the  Saxon  chronicle  terms  it,  militare 
tnhutiim.,  was  ever  exaded  by  William  Rufus.  He 
impofed  indeed  a  hidage  of  four  fhillings  a  hide  on 
all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  :  but  it  was  not  ga- 
gathered,  like  the  former  danegelds,  for  the  aug- 
mentation or  fupport  of  the  royal  navy,  or  for  the 
defence  of  the  coafts,  on  any  alarm  of  invafion, 
but  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy 
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mandy  in  mortgage  from  his  brother.    I  therefore 
confider  this  exadtion  as  of  quite  a  different  na- 
ture, though,  being  levied  from  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, as  danegeld  had  been,  it  was,  inaccurately, 
fo  called.   The  aid  to  Henry  the  Firft  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  which  he  claimed  as  a  feu- 
dal right,  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  been 
raifed  by  a  land  tax,  after  the  rate  of  three  fhil- 
lings  on  every  hide  of  land.    But  nothing  can  be  j^.^ 
more  improper  than  to  call  this  a  danegeld,  though  the  Excheq. 
Mr.  Madox  has  cited  an  old  manufcript  chronicle,  ^r.H^^;^--^^;; 
in  which  it  is  fo  denominated.    Henry  of  Hunt- i.vii.  f.217,' 
ington  mentions  it,  but  without  that  appellation. 
Neverthelefs  it  appears  by  the  great  roll^  common- 
ly called  the   fifth  of  King  Stephen,  but  which 
Mr.  Madox  has  demonftrated  to  belong  to  the  reign  M^gco  Rot. 
of  Henry  the  Firft,  that  it  was  collected  fix  years  thT"nd  of 
together  by  that  king,  and  accounted  for  in  the  ^^^^^''^ 

o  J  07  ^  oftheExche- 

fame  words  th  .t  were  wont  to  be  ufed  in  account- quer, 
ing  for  the  fettled  yearly  revenue.    Of  Stephen's  ^^^^^^^^ 
reign  we  have  no  rolls;  but  notice  is  taken,  inc.' 17/ 
fome  hiftories,  of  his  levying  of  danegeld,  which 
he  had  a  good  pretence  to  do,  as  he  was  in  per- 
petual fear  of  invafions  from  Normandy,  or  other 
parts  of  France,  in  favour  of  Matilda  or  her  fon. 
We  find  by  the  rolls  that  it  was  paid  in  the  firft, 
fecond,  twentieth,  and  twenty-firft  years  of  Henry 
the  Second.    The  low  ftate  in  which  he  found  the 
fleet  of  England  might  make  it  neceffary  for  that 
prince  to  continue  this  impofition  till  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  •,  and  the  danger  of  an  invafion 
from  France  or  Flanders  might  naturally  induce 
him  to  revive  it  in  the  twentieth, 

What  was  the  ordinary  flrength  of  the  royal  na- 
vy from  the  times  of  William  the  Conquerour  to 
thofe  of  Henry  the  Second  inclufively,  or  to  what 
number  of  fhips  it  was  encreafed  upon  extraordina- 
ry exigences,  wc  are  not  well  informed.  But 
it  appears  from  a  palTage  in  the  Red  hook  of  the  E^che^. 

N  3;  quett 
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V.  Libr.Ru-  pugj-  that  the  Cinque  Ports,  during;  thofe  times,  were 
carii.  obhged  by  their  tenures,  to  provide  nrty  twolhips, 
^V'ent'of  ^^^^  twenty  four  men  in  each  Chip,  for  fifteen  days, 
afp'^wefton  at  their  own  charges,  to  defend  the  coafts,  when 
iili^mone''^  required.  And  not  only  thefe,  but  other  maritime, 
See  Mr.  St.  and  cveu  fome  inland  towns,  held  by  the  fame  kind 
S'day's  fervice.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  conftant 
argumetfar  fuppott  of  the  navy  :  but  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
M^.  H4mp-  ^^Cjqj^s  danegeld  was  levied  :  and,  although  at  the 
SeeSpei-  end  of  that  century  the  name  was  loft,  a  like  pro- 
pInIJeld  vifion  was  often  made,  in  every  age,  by  our  parlia- 
ments, for  the  defence  of  the  Britifh  feas  and  fe- 
■  curity  of  the  kingdom. 
See  vol  i  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 

p.  59.  '  work,  that  the  Engl ifh  fleet  in  the  channel  did  Wil- 
Eee  alio  Six.  II       Rufus  orood  fcrvice  aeainft  his  brother:  a 

Chro.  p.  1 95.  1.  ^      r  XT  1  • 

fub  ano.  great  number  ot  Normans,  who  were  coming  o- 
hum"  f  v^'.  ^'^r  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  latter,  having 
£.213.  feet,  been  deftroyed  in  their  paiTage,  by  the  fhips  that 
guarded  the  coafl  of  Sufiex  ;  v/hich  fo  intimidated 
Robert,  that  he  durft  not  attempt  another  embark- 
V  H  Hunt  ^  fufficient  fleet  was  likewife  fentby  Henry 

r.  v.i.f.  ai6!  the  Firfl,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  oppofe 
feet.  50.  prince  in  his  palTage  between  Normandy  and 

England :  but  a  part  of  it  joined  him ;  which  en-^ 
abled  him  to  land  without  difficulty ;  and  a  peace 
being  foon  concluded  between  the  two  brothers, 
this  illand  remained  exempt  from  the  invafions  of 
foreigners,  or  any  alarm  of  that  nature,  till  the 
war  excited  againfl  Henry  by  the  fon  of  Duke 
Robert  obliged  him  again  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  realm,  by  a  proper  exertion  and  en- 
creafe  of  it's  maritime  power. 

During  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  Englifh  navy 
declined  much  in  its  ftrength,  and  we  cannot  w^on- 
der  that  it  did  :  for  the  long  intefliine  war,  which 
defolated  the  kir.gdom,  ruined  its  commerce  :  with- 
out which  it  is  impoffible  f  r  any  prince  to  main- 
tain a  naval  power.  This  was  reflored,  and,  pro- 
bably, 
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bably,  augmented,  by  Henry  the  Second  :  yet  it 
feems,  that,  till  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he 
made  no  efforts  to  fit  out  any  powerful  fleets  ;  be- 
caufe,  being  mafter  of  almoft  all  the  French  coaft, 
and  in  clofe  alliance  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and 
Boulogne,  he  feared  no  invafion.    For  the  kings  of 
Denmark  had  given  up  all  intentions  of  renewing 
their  claim  to  England;  nor, did  their  fubeds  or 
any  other  of  the  northern  nations  continue  thofe 
piratical  expeditions,  which  had  been  fo  trouble- 
fome  to  the  Englifh  in  former  times.    It  feemed 
therefore  unneceflary  for  Henry  the  Second  to  guard 
his  coafl:s  by  great  fleets ;  and,  being  bufied  upon 
the  continent,  he  chiefly  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
encreafmg  and  fl:rengthening  of  his  land-forces, 
which  he  might  better  make  ufe  of,  either  to  de- 
fend or  enlarge  his  territories  in  France.  Geoffry 
de  Vinefauf  tells  us,  that  after  King  Richard  the  ^ 
Firfl:  had  madehimfelf  mafl:er  of  Cyprus,  when  all  * 
his  galleys  were  arrived  in  one  of  the  ports  of  that 
ifland,  the  number  of  them,  including  five  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Cypriots  and  added  to  his 
own,  amounted  to  a  hundred    whereof  fixty  were 
fuperiour  to  the  common  armed  galleys.    And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  that  a  fleet  fo  fine,  and  fo  c.  12. 
well  provided,  had  never  been  feen  before.    Befides  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  galleys,  Richard  had  with  him,  when  he  failed  pars  11.  f. 
from  the  harbour  of  MefTana  in  Sicily,  a  hundred  393- 
and  fifty  great  fliips,  which  he  ufed  as  tranfports. 
Thefe,  we  are  told,  he  had  feleded  from  all  the 
fliipping  in  the  ports  of  England,  Normandy,  Poi- 
tou,  and  his  other  maritime  territories.    That  moft 
of  the  galleys  were  built  before  the  death  of  his 
father  I  think  very  probable ;  for  they  could  not 
otherwife  have  been  ready  to  put  to  fea  in  fo  fhort 
a  time  after.    A  manufcript  chrojiicle,  of  the  age  v.Speiman'c 
of  Henry  the  Third,  cited  by  Spelmanin  hisGlof-  gioit.Bussa. 
fary,  fays  that  fifty  of  .  thefe  were  triremes^  viz. 
galleys  of  three  rows  of  oarsj  and  that,  among 

N  4  the 
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the  other  fhips,  thirteen,  diftinguifhed  there  by  the 
name  of  bujjes^  carried,  each  of  them,  three  mafts. 
Upon  the  whole  I  prefiime,  that  the  more  numer- 
ous fleets,  mentioned  before  in  the  Er.ghfh  hiftory, 
confided  of  velTels  much  fmaller  than  this  of  Rich- 
ard. . 

f!om  vviik'^     There  is  a  very  remarkable  law  of  King  Athel- 
in's  Sax.  Leg.  ftan,  which  fays,  that  any  merchant,  who  has  made 
ut^Lo^d"'  ^"^^^  voyges,  upon  his  own  account,  beyond  the 
p.  71.       Britifh  channel,  or  narrow  feas,  fhall  be  entitled  to 
m\^n^/lw       privilege  of  a  Thane.    This  was  a  great  en- 
&  Remains,  couragemcut  givcn  to  commerce,  and  fuch,  indeed, 
as  it  is  very  furprifing  to  meet  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  fo  rude  an  age.    Warlike  nations,  though  infi- 
nitely more  refined  than  the  Englifh  were  in  thofe 
days,  are  apt  to  confider  all  trade,  as  rather  dif^ 
honouring,  than  ennobling,  thofe  Vv^ho  carry  it  on  : 
it  is  therefore  no  fmall  indication  of  the  good  fenfe 
of  King  Athelftan  and  his  witejta  gemote^  or  parlia- 
ment, that  they  broke  through  this  prejudice,  and 
made  nobility  the  reward  of  mercantile  merit.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Norman  kings  adopted  the 
fame  policy  :  but  that  under  feme  of  thofe  princes, 
whofe  reigns  are  treated  of  in  this  work,  England 
continued  to  enjoy  a  flourifhing  commerce,  may  be 
well  inferred  from  tiie  great  quantity  of  money  and 
plate  contained  in  the  tieafury  of  William  the  Con- 
querour,  of  Henry  the .  Firft,  and  of  Henry  the  Se- 
Seevoi.  i.    cond,  at  the  time  of  their  death.    It  has  already 
P.56.&  155.  been  faid,  that,  exclufive  of  the  plate,  the  treafure  left 
by  William  the  Conquerour,  in  his  palace  at  Win- 
chefter,  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  filver  in  coined  money  ;  and  that  left  by  his  fbn 
Henry  to  a  hundred  thoufand.    A  contemporary 
AbbaTde^'  writer  likewife  informs  us,  that,  foon  after  the  de- 
vita  Ric.  r.  ceafe  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  Richard  the  Firfl 
i"iVz!"*     ordered  an  exa£t  account  to  be  taken,  both  in  .num- 
t.ii.p  555;  ber  and  weight,  of  all  his  father's  treafures,  and 
cdit.Hearcc^  found  them  amount  to  above  ninety  thoufand  pounds 

in 
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in  filver  and  gold.    Another  fays,  that  lie  caufed 
att  the  treafares  of  his  father,  in  filver  and  gold,  ^  jjovedem 
to  be  weighed,  and  found  that  it  greatly  exceeded  Annal  pars 
the  value  of  a  hundred  thoufand  marks.    It  has    ^*  3^4- 
been  fhewn  before,  that,  in  thofe  days,  one  pound  of 
filver  contained  about  as  m.uch  of  that  metal  as 
three  pounds  do  now,  and  that  a  mark  was  two  ^ 
thirds  of  the  value  of  that  pound.    The  wealth  of^oleMoihe 
the  prelates  and  chief  nobles  of  the  realm  was  pro-  Hiftory  of 
portionabiy  great;  and  they  had  alfo  much  plate tio^n. of Ens- 
and  other  rich  ornam.ents,  in  their  houfes  and  w  ard-  '^^-^  }^-^ 
rooes  :  nor  did  the  piety  cA  the  times  omit  to  de-  fi,ft  vo'ume 
corate,  in  a  mofl  lum.ptuous  manner,  the  cathedral  ^"  '^^^J''"^ 
churches,  and  thofe  belonging  to  feveral  convents,  SeeTug- 
v/ith  crucifixes,  fhrines,  and  vefTels,  of  gold  and  fil-'l*'^^^^^^"^" 
ver.    Thefe  precious  metals  being  rare  at  that  time  Barocage. 
in  Europe,  fo  much  of  them  could  not  pofllbly  have 
come  into  a  country,  where  the  earth  produced  none, 
and  which  drew  no   fuppiies  of  them  from  the 
fpoils   or    the   tribute   of   any    other  nation, 
without  a  confiderable  balance  of  trade    in  its 
favour.     Whether  we  had    any  exportation  of 
woollen  manufactures,  during  the  times  that  I  write 
of,  I  cannot  abfolutely  affirm.    But  it  appears  un- 
deniably, by  the  annual  payments  which  they  made 
to  the  crown,  that  there  were  many  gilds  of  weavers  \m.  of  the 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    For  example,  ^"J^^^"'^'* 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  weavers  p' 231. 
of  London  flood  charged  in  the  Exchequer  rolls 
with  four  marks  of  gold,  on  the  farm  of  their  gild 
for  two  years.    In  other  years  of  the  fame  king 
they  paid  twelve  pence  per  annum.    And  there  are 
records  of  like  payments  from  the  weavers  of  Ox- 
ford, York,  Nottingham,  Huntington,  Lincoln,  and 
Winchefter,  in  that  and  the  following  reign.  On 
which  I  find  this  obfervation,  in  a  treatife  written 
by  the  learned  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "z/^^/,  in       See  Hale's 
"  ti?ne  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Richard  the  Firji^  this  originarof 
kingdom  greatly  flourijhed  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  Mankind,  p. 

"  uoollen ' 
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"  woolen  cloth :  but  by  the  troublefome  wars  in  the  time 
"  of  King  John  and  Henry  the  Thirds  and  alfo  of  Ed- 
"  ward  the  Firji  and  Edward  the  Second^  this  manu- 
failure  was  wholly  loji^  and  all  our  trade  ran  out  in 
"  wooly  woolfelsy  and  leather  carried  out  in  fpecie"  It 
Hift.ofthe  is  alfo  obferved  by  Mr.  Madox,  in  hishiflory  of  the 
Exchequer,  gxchequer,  that  the  cities  of  Worcefter,  Glocefter, 
Nottingham,  Norwich,  Bedford,  and  many  other 
towns,  paid  fines  to  King  John,  that  they  might  buy 
and  fell  dyed  cloth^  as  they  were  accujlomed  to  do  in  the 
tirfie  of  King  Henry  the  Second.    This  fhews  that  both 
the  cloathing  and  dying  trades  had  then  flourifhed, 
and  had  been  free  from  fome  opprefTions  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  loaded.    It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  Flemifh  colony,  of  which  much 
has  been  faid  in  this  book,  when  they  were  difperf- 
ed  over  England,  at  their  firft  coming  from  Flan- 
ders, in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conquerour,  not 
only  exercifed  the  art  of  weaving,  which  before 
their  emigration  they  excelled  in,  but  inflru6ted  the 
Englifh,  and  improved  their  manufadure.  One 
may  alfo  prefume,  that  when  they  were  afterwards 
fettled  in  South- Wales,  upon  the  fea-coafl,  they 
addi(f\:ed  themfelves  to  foreign  traffick,  and  carried 
it  on  with  the  woollen  cloths  which  they  continued 
to  make.    Indeed  this  may  be  naturally  inferred 
videitinera-  from  the  words  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who,  de- 
brla,        fcribing  them  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
c. IX. p.  8+8.  Second,  calls  them  a  people  mofl  verfed  in  woollen 
ti  Kois!  '  manufatlures  and  merchandife^  who^  with  any  labour 
or  danger^  would  feek  for  gain  by  fea  or  land.  Per- 
haps it  was  to  encourage  thefe  ^.anufadures,  that 
the  exportation  of  wool  unwroug.c;  was  loaded  with 
a  duty  of  half  a  mark  on  each.  -ack. 
V.  Ridevi-      There  is  preferved  to  us,  in  -  contemporary  Ger- 
*^Tfem'de'  i^^n  hiftorian,  a  letter  ivorr  Henry  the.  Second  to 
rebus  geftis  the  Emperour  Frederick  Ba.  barofla,  which  he  fent, 
Fred.  impe-  y^^j.  el cvcu  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  with 

tatori$,l.i.c.7  .  _  ^  i  i 

magnificent  prefents,  lu  return  to  an  embaliy  and 

prefents 
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prefents  of  at  leaft  an  equal  value,  which  he  had 
received  from  that  prince,  who  defired  to  make 
with  him  a  league  of  friendfhip  and  alliance.  The 
king  expreffes  therein  his  grateful  acceptance  of 
thofe  overtures  from  the  emperour,  and,  among 
other  benefits,  which  would  arife  from  that  league, 
particularly  mentions  the  fafety  and  freedom  of  com- 
merce betwixt  their  refpe^ive  dominions. 

A  northern  trade  feems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
objed  of  the  royal  attention  and  care. of  Alfred  the 
Great :  there  being  inferted  into  the  preface  of  a 
tranflation  of  Orofius,  made  by  that  monarch,  an 
account  delivered  to  him  by  tv/o  navigators,  a  Nor- 
wegian, and  an  Englifhman,  employed  by  his  or- 
ders i  wherein  they  defcribe,   very  fenfibly,  the 
coafts,   the  inhabitants,  and  the  ftfiieries  of  the 
north,  as  far  as  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  Norway 
and  Finland.    It  is  one  of  the  mofh  curious  and  va- 
luable remains  of  our  Saxon  antiquities.  Doubt- 
lefs  Alfred  made  advantage  of  the  difcoveries  he 
had  taken  fdch  pains  to  procure,  by  carrying  on  a 
very  profitable  trade  with  thofe  countries.   But  one 
may  reafonably  prefume  that  the  Englifh  commerce 
to  the  North  was  further  encreafed  in  the  reign  of 
Canute  the  Great,  to  v/hom  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  fubjed.    In  the  twenty  feventh  year  of  King  see  Madox- 
Henry  the  Second  a  licence  was  given  to  export  ^'^ 
corn,  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  Norway.    And  c^^'j.^p.^j^^^ 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  a  Danifh  merchant  was  sm- 
al lowed  to  have  free  traffick  throughout  the  realm, 
on  the  eafy  condition  of  giving  a  hawk  to  that 
prince,  as  often  as  he  came  into  England. 

After  the  Normans  had  eflablifhed  themfelves  in 
this  ifland,  it's  trade  to  France  became  naturally 
more  extenfive  than  before  ;  efpecially  when  Henry 
the  Second,  who  held  fo  great  and  fo  commercial 
a^part  of  that  kingdom,  had  gained  a  quiet  poflei- 
fion  of  the  throne  of  England.  A  principal  branch  ibid,  c,  is. 
of  the  imports,  in  the  times  of  which  I  write,  was 

foreign 
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foreign  wines,  which  were  chiefly  brought  from 
France.  It  appears  by  the  rolls,  that  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  King  John  duties  were  paid  to  that 
prince  for  wines  of  Anjou,  Auxerre,  and  Gafcony, 
befides  others  there  called  by  the  general  name  of 
French.  I  alio  find,  in  that  account,  mention  made 
of  the  wines  of  Saxony,  which  probably  came  into 
fafhion  among  the  Engllfh  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  after  the  duke  of  Saxony  had  married 
his  daughter.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
limits  of  that  dutchy  were  then  extended  to  the 
Pvhine ;  and  therefore  thefe  wines  might  be  Rhe- 
De  cercis  Vv^illiam  of  Malmibury  tells  us,  "  that  the 

pjntif.  I.  iu  «  city  of  London,  in  his  time,  was  illuftrious  and 
30?^     '  "  eminent  for  the  wealth  of  its  citizens ;  crouded 
"  with  merchants  and  faclors  from  every  land,  but 
chiefly  flom  Germany  ;  and  a  ftore-houfe  for  the 
"  whole  nation,  in  cafe  of  a  dearth  of  corn  or 
ibdeTi  1    "  other  provifions."    The  fame  author  fays,  "  that 
iv.  f.  i<i.    "  the  port  of  Brircol  was  full  of  fhips,  from  Ire- 
fea.  50.     a  }and,   Norway,   and  every  part  of  Europe  ; 

"  which  brought  thither  a  great  commerce,  and 
"  much  foreign  wealth,"  He  likewife  fpeaks  of 
Exeter  as  a  place  of  great  traffick,  to  which  refort- 
ed  a  great  concourfe  of  merchants  and  foreigners, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

Sir  H.  Spelman,  in  his  code  of  the  ancient  fta- 
tute  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  cites  a  paf- 
fage  from  the  chronicle  of  Battle-abbey,  which  fays, 
that,  by  the  ancient  law  or  cuflom  of  the  Englifh, 
when  a  fhip  was  v/recked  on  the  coaft,  if  thofe  who 
efcaped  from  it  did  not  repair  to  it  within  a  limited 
time,  the  fhip,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  that  was 
driven  afhore,  becam.e  the  right  and  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  But  that  King  Henry  the 
Firft,  abhorring  this  cuflom,  made  a  law,  to  be 
obferved  throughout  all  his  dominions,  that,  if  but 
one  man  had  efcaped  alive  out  of  the  wreck,  the 
fhip  and  its  whole  cargo  fhould  be  given  to  him. 
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Yet  the  chronicle  adds,  that  this  fbatute  remained 
in  force  only  during  the  life  of  the  king  who  enadt- 
ed  it ;  for,  under  his  fuccelibr,  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  paying  no  regard  to  it,  reftored  the  an- 
cient cuftom,  to- their  own  benefit  ^  of  which  the 
writer  gives  an  inftance  in  a  fhipwreck  that  hap- 
pened upon  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  abbey.  It 
feems  that  Henry  the  Second  revived  the  law  of  his 
grandfather,  and  enforced  it  with  fevere  penalties 
againft  offenders.  For  WiUiam  of  Newbury  fays, 
that,  out  of  bis  excellent  goodncfs^  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  cbrreded  a  barbarous  cuftcm, 
which  before  had  prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  with 
regard  to  wrecks  on  the  coaft  •  and,  commanding 
the  proper  offices  of  humanity  to  be  paid  to  all 
fhip-wrecked  perfons,  ordained  grievous  punifh- 
ments  againfl:  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  do  them  any 
injury,  or  take  from  them  any  of  their  merchandife 
oreffeds.  I  am  very  forry  to  obferve,  that,  not- 
withftanding  this  law,  made  fo  many  age^  ago,  and 
other  ftatutes  enabled  fince,  with  a  view  to  reftrain 
this  moft  inhuman  barbarity,  it  ftill  remains  a  foul 
reproach  and  difgrace  to  our  nation. 

By  the  ftatute  of  the  27th  of  Henry  the  Second, 
which  is  called  the  ajjtfe  of  anns^  and  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  more  particularly  hereafter,  the  itinerant 
judges  were  commanded  to  publifn,  in  their  feveral 
circuits,  an  injunction  forbidding,  under  the  higheft 
penalties  to  the  buyer  and  feller,  the  felling  to  fo- 
reigners any  Englifh  fhip,  or  drawing  away  any  fea- 
man  into  foreign  fervice  from  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  king,  when  that  ftatute  was  made,  attend- 
ed very  carefully  to  the  naval  ftrength  of  his  king- 
dom. 

Having  thus  fhewn,  as  far  as  we  have  any  au- 
thentick  information,  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh  7na- 
fine,  from  the  days  of  iVlfred,  to  thofe  of  Henry  the 
Second,  inclufively,  I  fnall  proceed  to  give  iikevvife 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  land-forces  in  Eng- 
land, during  that  courfe  of  time.  It 
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V.  concL  It  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
23.  '  ^'  ^*  that  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom/  even  thofe  which 
fubf  '"''^*  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ecclefiailicks  and  women,  were  fub- 
1C09.  j eel  to  three  publick  duties;  the  building  or  re- 
K^em'^in"*'  P^^^^i^^g  ^^^^^  caftlcs  5  the  building  or  re- 
Feuds,  and  pairing  of  bridges ;  and  military  fervice  for  the  de- 
Tenures,  ferxe  of  the  realm,  called,  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  expeditio. 

We  are  told  by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  "  that  the  whole 
"  land  was  divided,  either  by  Alfred  the  Great,  or 
"  fome  other  precedent  king,  into  two  hundred 
forty  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  hides,  or  plough- 
"  lands :  and,  according  to  this  divifion,  were  the 
"  military  or  other  charges  of  the  kingdom  im- 
V  Hunting.  "  pofed."    A  hide  of  land  is  defined,  by  H.  of 
^oc8?"'     Fiuntington  and  the  annals  of  Waverley,  to  be  as 
j^nnai  Wa-  rnuch  as  a  fmgle  plough  could  till  in  a  year  :  but, 
^3Q^'*,o8*l''\ according  to  others,  it  was  as  much  as  would  be 
fuBicient  to  fupport  a  gentleman's  family  for  that 
time,  and  therefore  could  not  confift  of  any  deter- 
niined  number  of  acres,  but  mu{l  have  varied  in 
vid.  Leees  proportioH  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.    One  of  the^ 
wtkin'^'t  ^^^'^  Athelilan  orders  every  plough,  that 

16.  *  '  is,  every  hide  of  land,  to  furniib  two  horfemen  :  an 
immenfe  army  according  to  the  computation  above- 
given  of  the  number  of  hides  in  England !  But  if 
fo  many  were  at  any  time  a-flually  raifed,  (which  I 
am  apt  to  doubt  of)  it  is  certain  that  the  conftant 
militia  of  the  Saxons  did  not  amount  to  that  num- 
ber ;  and,  except  in  the  cafe  of  beneficiary  tenants^ 
the  fervice  they  ov/ed  appears  to  have  been  reflirain- 
ed  to  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

After  the  Normans  came  in,  a  different  kind  of 
military  policy  was  eftablifhed.    The  lands  of  Eng- 
V.  ord.vit.land  (as  Ordericus  Vitalis  informs  us)  were  fodiftri- 
i-'^'-p-  :  *:-buted  by  William  the  Firft,  that  the  kingdom  had  al- 
ways fixty  thoufand  knights^  ready  to  ferve^  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  kingj  as  occafwn  fljould  require^    It  muft 

be 
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be  obferved,  that,   in  this  paffage,   and  feveral 
others  in  the  books  and  records  of  thofe  times,  the 
word  knights  muft  be  underftood  to  fignify  perfons 
who  held  knight's-fees,  not  perfons  who  had  obtain- 
ed the  order  of  knighthood,  concerning  whom  I 
(hall  have  occafion  to  treat  hereafter.   Other  ancient  y.  sdden's 
evidences  make  the  knights-fees,  during  the  times  ™^y]^rtYi° 
that  I  write  o^^fixty  thoufand  two  hundred  and ff teen ;  c.  17!  p.  720. 
of  which  number  twenty  eight  thoufand  one  hundred  spdJa^s 
and  fifteen  were  poffefi  by  the  church.    A  knight's-fee  Gio(r.  feu- 
feems  to  have  been  ufually  compofed  in  thofe  days  seTspei-',^' 
of  two  hides  of  land,  or  of  two  hides  and  a  half  man's  trea- 
Sir  H.  Spelman  fays,  that  a  mefne  tenant,  who  had  andTenur"et 
more  than  afingle  knight's  fee,  was  called  a  vava-^^^J- , 
/or,  which  he  thinks  was  a  degree  above  knights  :  H  ft.oVthe 
yet  we  generally  find  that  name  applied  to  any  vaf-  Exchequer, 
fal,  who  held  a  military  fief  of  a  tenant  in  chief  ofVor^o'i. 
the  crown.    Thofe  who  held  of  a  vavafor  were  cal-  ^^jf^?/^^ 
led  valvafini,  and  each  of  thefe  might,  in  like  man-  mains,  Dir- 
ner,  enfeoff  another,  to  hold  of  him  by  knight's- 
fervice  ;  though,  I  believe,  that  the  inftances  of  fo  p.  58, 59. 
many  gradations  in  this  fpecies  of  tenure  were  not 
common  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Second. 
But  it  was  ftill  more  unufi.;.;  for  a  fief  to  be  held  of 
the  crown  without  any  fubinfeudation.    In  the  Red 
book  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  remarkable  anfwer 
to  a  writ,  which  was  fent  by  Henry  the  Second  to 
one  of  his  tenants  in  chief,  requiring  him  to  certi- 
fy, how  many  held  under  him  by  military  tenures. 
The  words  are  thefe  :  "  Know,  that  I  hold  of  you  See  Brady'« 
"  a  very  poor  fee  of  one  knight ncrr  have  I  enfeoffed 

any  other  therein,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  fufficient  /or  J^n.  Angior. 
"  me  alone  ;  and  my  father  held  it  in  the  fame  man-  p.^'ls^^"' 
"  ner."  Two  other  knights  of  the  fame  county, 
who  held  in  chief  of  the  king,  appear,  by  this  re- 
cord, to  have  had  none  who  held  of  them  by  fabin- 
feudation  :  but  thefe  inftances  were  extraordinary  ; 
the  far  greater  number  of  the  military  tenants  in 
chief  having  many  fubvaflals. 

"  Baronr 
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"  Barony^  fays  Mr.  Madox,  was  knight-fervice  em-- 
"  haronied,  that  is,  knight-fervice  -  enlarged  and 
"  ereded  into  a  barony,  or  made  a  barony  at  it's 
"  firft  creatioiL"    Every  nobleman  was,  therefore, 
by  tenure  a  foldier  :  nor  was  his  military  duty  limi- 
ted only  to  fervice  within  die  kingdom  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  ferve  abroad^  at. the  command  of  the 
king,  and  not  fingly  in  his  own  perfon,  but  with 
'  fuch  a  number  of  knights,  as  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain, by  the  feveral  fees,  of  which  his  barony  v/as 
compofed.    The  fpi ritual  barons  indeed,  out  of  a 
proper  regard  to  their  facred  charader,  were  ex- 
empted from  perfonal  fervice ;  but  they  were  re- 
quired to  fend  knights,  that  is,  military  tenants,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  fees  they  pofleffed, 
and  even  to  foreign  wars,  when  fummoned  by  the 
king  :  whereas,  by  the  Saxon  conftitution,  their 
lands  had  been  charged  with  no  military  fervice, 
except  that  which  was  laid  on  all  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  we  find  to  have  been,  ge- 
nerally, but  ill  performed  on  their  part. 
See  the  Ap-     By  a  law  of  William  the  Conquerour,  all  earls,- 
[he  firft  vo-  t>arons,  knights,  fquires,  and  all  the  freemen  of  the 
lume.       kingdom  were  ordered  to  keep  them felves  well  and 
f^s^^' ^'^^^  properly  furnifhed  v/ith  arms  and  horfes,  7V  the 
wiikins  £c  perforfnance  of  the  duties  their  tenures  required.  The 
■    freemen  here-mentioned  I  underfband  to  have  been 
all  who  held  their  lands  by  any  kind  of  military  fer- 
vice ;  but  nor  to  include  the  tenants  by  free  focage, 
or  other  free  tenures  v/hich  v/ere  not  of  a  military- 
nature  :  as  that  appellation  certainly  does  in  fome 
See  Appen-  Other  ancicnt  laws.    There  is  one  of  the  fame  king, 
w'ik?ns''&       which  it  was  injoined,  "  that  all  freemen  (hould 
T.imbard  ^  "  cugage,  by  a  folemn  confederacy,  or  aUbciation, 
that  both  within  and  without  the  realm  of  England^ 
which  in  ajtcient  times  was  called  the  kingdom  cf  Bri- 
tain^ they  would  be  faithful  to  King  William, 
their  lord,  and  afTifi:  him  every  where,  with  all  fi- 
delitv,  t(i  keep  his  terrttpries  and  dignities ^  and  de- 
■  '  fend 
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fend  them  againjl  enemies  and  foreigners''  This 
dath,  which  feems  calculated  to  take  in  the  defence 
of  Willi amV  foreign  dominions^  was  an  extenfion  of 
the  ancient  law  or  cuftom  of  the  nation,  by  which 
all  the  landholders  were  bound  to  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom^  and  laid  upon  them  a  burthen,  which 
no  rules  of  good  policy  or  legal  fubjedion  could  juf- 
tify,  if  we  underfland  the  term,  freemen^  to  fignify 
here  any  others  than  the  miUtary  tenants.    But,  in 
the  cafe  of  invafions,  the  common  law  of  the  land  con- 
tinued undoubtedly  to  oblige,  not  only  thofe  tenants, 
but  all  the  other  freeholders,  to  aflift  in  repelling 
and  driving  out  the  invaders.    During  the  govern-  v.  Legea 
ment  of  the  Saxons  (if  we  may  believe  what  is  faid  contef.wir- 
by  the  compiler  of  fome  laws  afcribed  to  Edward  kins,  c.  35* 
the  Confeflbr)  the  militia  of  every  county  was  com-  thiu.^""°' 
manded  by'  an  annual  officer,  called  heretoch^  who 
was  chofen  into  that  office,  by  all  the  freeholders,  in 
the  folkmote  or  county  court.   Sir  H.  Spelman  fup-  v.  ciofTar. 
pofes,  that,  after  the  Normans  came  in,  this  com-  ^^J^^''  ^* 
mand  devolved  to  the  earl.    And  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  the  military  power  of  every  coun- 
ty was  principally  in  the  earl,  during  the  times  of 
,  which  I  write  ^  though  it  was  occafionally  exercifed 
by  the  (lieriff  or  vifcount.    But,  v/hether  even  the 
Saxon  heretoch  was  not  fubordinate  to  the  earl,  in 
his  military  fundlions,  appears  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful.   The  great  antiquary  above-cited  is  himfelf  of  v.  GiofTar. 
opinion,  that  the  rank  of  this  officer  was  inferior,  ^ocH,"p. 
or,  at  moil^  equal  to  that  of  the  fheriff  or  vifcount  ^ss,  289. 
And  our  ancient  hiflory  fhews,  that,  where  the  king  ^^4,'^^'' 
was  not  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  or  general,  was  almoft  always  an 
earl,  as  well  during  the  Saxon  government,  as  for 
more  than  a  century  after  that  period.    But  the 
Saxon  earldoms  were  not  hereditary  fiefs^  as  they 
were  made  by  the  inftitutions  of  William  theFirft. 
According  to  the  fyilem  then  eflablifhed,  it  feems 
that,  under  the  carl,  or  the  vifcount,  the  barons,  and 
Vol.  11.  6  th« 
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the  inferior  military  tenarits  of  the  king,  command- 
ed refpetlively  their  feveral  valTals  ;  and  thefe  being 
aUb  hereditary  chiefs^  the  ariftocratical  power  in  the 
miUtary  pohcy  of  this  kingdom  was  much  encreafed. 
As,  by  the  Norman  eftabUfhment,  every  knight's- 
fee  was  required  to  furnifh  a  horfeman,  the  cavalry 
produced  by  thefe  tenures,  fuppofmg  it  complete, 
was  above  fixty  thoufand  ;  and  all  thefe  were  arm- 
ed from  head  to  foot,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
seeSpei-    fcribcd.    But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  there  was 
man'sGioflf.  -j-j^gn  ^  fpccics  of  foldicry  called  in  the  charters  and 
M73°'ibi-   hiftories  of  thofe  times  fervientes.    Some  of  thefe 
dem,inRic.  performed  their  duty  on  horfeback,  and  others  on 
c.  44!"*^'    foot.    It  likewife  appears  by  the  rolls,  that  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Firft  knight-fervice  w^as 
done  by  the  knights  themfelves  who  were  fummon- 
ed,  or  by  two  fervientes  in  the  place  of  a  knight. 
Another  record  informs  us,  that,  in  the  fame  reign^ 
the  bifhop  of  Hereford  did  his  fervice  for  five 
knights-fees,  in  the  king's  army  of  Wales,  by  two 
knights,  and  fix  efquires  (armigeros)  for  the  other 
V.  Madox    three  fees.    From  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
c  ^s'"'*?  94-  /^^"^^'^^^^^       efquires  were  fynonymous  terms.  Yet 
/*         in  fome  other  records  w^e  find  them  diflinguifhed  ; 
as  Mr.  Seldcn  has  fhewn  in  his  very  learned  treatife 
V  Brady's       Titlcs  of  honour.    Mr.  Petit  and  Dr.  Brady  cite 
record  of  the  fixth  year  of  King  John,  w4ierein  it 
p-  ordered,  that  nine  knights  through  all  England 

fliould  find  a  tenth,  well  provided  with  horfe  and 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  allow  him 
two  Jhillings  a  day  for  his  wages.    Whereupon  the  Dr. 
obferves,  "  that  two  fhillings  a  day  was  then  equiva- 
lent  to  at  leafb  thirty  \fhillings  a  day  now,  and 
therefore  he  that  had  this  allowance  went  forth  in 
a  good  equipage,  and  maintained  without  doubt 
feveral  foldiers,  fervientes^  or  efquires^  with  it, 
"  6cc."    I  likewife  find  in  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contem- 
porary hiilorian,  that  in  the  war  of  Touloufe  the 
knights  of  Becket's  houfehold,  who  were  no  fewer 

than 
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than  fevcn  hundred,  received  three  fhiUings  a  day 
of  the  money  of  that  country,  to  provide  for  their 
horfes  and  efquires,  {ad  equos  et  armigeros.)    Never-  seeSirO. 
thelefs,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  Crooke's 
the  mihtary  tenants  v/ere  to  ferve  forty  days,  at  ^'fhTclfeof 
their  own  charges ;  and  if  the  fervice  continued  niip-money, 
longer,  it  was  to  be,  afterwards,  at  the  charge  of  p^^g^j^ib/j; 
the  king.    By  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Firft  the  de-  p-  ^39 
mefne  lands  of  all  vafTals  who  held  by  knight's  fer- johTn!^' 
vice  were  freed  from  all  gelds  and  taxes ;  and  the 
reafon  given  for  it  is,  that^  being  eafed  of  this  burthen^ 
they  might  be  able  and  ready  to  ferve  the  king,  and  de- 
fend his  kingdom.    Sir  H.  Spelman  takes  notice, 
"  that,  according  to  the  old  Norman  Coutimier,  v.  chart. 
"  whoever  polTeft  2ifief  de ,  hanbei't,  which  was  a    i.  in  Ap. 

knight's  fee  of  the  highefr  dignity,  was  bound  to  v.speiman^s 
"  ferve  in  the  ban  or  arriere  ban,  with  complete  ar-  y" 

mour  ;  that  is  (fays  he)  with  a  horfe,  a  coat  of  bertcium^ 
"  mail,  a  (hield,  a  fpear,  a  fword,  and  a  helmet,  p- 
"  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  within  the  limits  of 
"  the  kingdom  ^  which,  by  fucceeding  kings  was 
"  extended  to  three  months  within,  and  forty  days 
"  out  of  the  kingdom."    In  the  fecond  year  of 
King  Richard  the  Second  the  commons  faid,  that 
they  ought  not  to  bear  foreign  charges.    The  king's  an- 
fwer  was,  "  that  Gafcony  concerned  the  kingdom  ^?/^see3tate 
England  •,  for  that  it  was  as  a  bulwark  to  the  kingdom  v'^'- 
tf  England''    I  do  not  find  that  the  parliament  dif- 
putcd  this  point  in  the  reio;n  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  Lytteuo^'s 

r  r        i  1-  n-  *  r  Argument 

but  to  lay  the  truth  it  was  a  queltion  more  rre- in  thecaieof 
qu::ntly  determ.ined  by  the  humour  of  the  times,  ^^'P-"^°°^y- 
th^a  by  any  fixed  rule  of  law  or  policy. 

Knights-fees  were  often  divided ;  fo  that  many 
of  the  military  tenants  in  chief  had  but  a  fourth 
part  of  fuch  fees  ;  nay,  it  appears  by  a  record,  i^io  Rub. 
which  I  have  cited  before,  that  fom.e  fuch  tenants,  |ee"*i^  Bra-^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  had  only  an  eighth  d>'s  Ani- 
part,  and  one,  who  was  enfeoffed  after  the  death  upon^jar/r 
of  that  king,  had  only  a  twentieth.    Thefe  fmall  AngiorFac, 

°'  ^  Nov.  p,x&5, 

U  2  tenan-  " 
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tenancies,  I  prefume,  arofe  from  the  defire  of  hold- 
ing in  chief  of  the  crown,  though  by  ever  fo  poor 
a  fief,  on  account  of  die  honour  and  fuperiour  pro- 
See  Lvttei-  tcdion  anncxcd  to  that  tenure.    A  vaflal  who  held 
nTres,  fefi.  moicty  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to  ferve 

111.  c.  4.  but  twenty  days  ;  and  fo  in  proportion.  Several  te- 
nants were  enfeoffed  with  one  or  more  knights-fees, 
and  part  of  another  ;  which  may  have  happened  from 
the  convenience  of  fuch  part  being  fituated  near  to 
the  lands,  of  which  the  entire  fee  or  fees  confilted. 

Archers  were  drawn  from  the  yeomanry,  and 
feem  to  have  ferved  on  foot,  as  attendants  on  the 
vaiTals  v/ho  held  by  knight-fervice,  and  at  their 
charge  or,  fometimes,  under  the  pay  and  at  the 
charge  of  the  king.  But  though  they  were  ac- 
counted the  loweft  order  of  military  men,  they 
made,  for  many  ages,  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  ;  mod  of  the  victories 
SeeFroiiTard.  wou  againft  the  French  or  the  Scotch  having  been 

principally  owing  to  their  valour  and  ll<ilL 
SeeLyttei-      One  fpccics  of  knight-fetvicc  was  caJiJe-guardy 
nTi^fV  differing  from  it  in  nothing,  but  that  whoever  held 
fecv.  iV     bv  that  tenure  performed  his  fervice  within  the  realm^ 
mes^'note*"  ^^'^^  "^^ithoiit  limitation  to  any  certain  terin.    Mr.  St. 
to  fed.  3.    John  fays,  in  his  argument  on  the  cafe  of  fhip-mo- 
Tr1at*^voi  ^^Y'  ^^^^       tcuants  by  cafble  guard  were  eleven 
p  498.    thoufand.    He  likewife  fhews  from  fome  records, 
that  the  caftle  of  Dover,  as  being  the  key  of  the 
kingdom,  had  near  two  hundred  tenures  by  caftle- 
guard,  befides  feveral  more  for  the  keeping  it  in 
repair  ;  and  that,  in  time  of  w^ar,  the  king  ufed  to 
maintain  in  that  fortrefs  one  thoufand  foot,  and  one 
hundred  horfe.    Thefe  foldiers,  I  prefume,  were 
over  and  above  the  two  hundred  who  were  bound  by 
their  tenures  to  defend  it,  and  who,  probably,  per- 
formed their  fervice  by  a  large  number  of  fubvaf- 
fals.    The  counties  of  Cumberland,  Weftmorland, 
and  Northumberland,  on  account  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Scotch,  the  perpetual  enemies  to 

the 
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the  Englifh,  were  full  of  tenures  by  caftle-guard, 
and  likewife  by  cornage^  which  tenure  obliged  the 
tenant  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  coming  into  the 
country,  by  blowing  a  horn.    Such  was  the  gene- 
ral provifion  made  by  the  feudal  iyftem  for  the  de- 
fence of  fortified  places.    About  the  end  of  the  ^  p  i^aniei 
eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Prfnce  fous 
a  new  kind  of  militia  was  eftablifhed  in  France,  {ox^om  ^'iu 
the  fecurity  of  the  principal  cities.    By  the  char- Hainauit 
ters  granted  to  them  communities  were  ereded,^^'^?^ 
which  had  a  power  to  levy  forces  ;  and  a  determin- q.aejTr^p. 
-ed  number  of  citizens  was  required  to  be  enrolled  '39- 1.  ii.p. 
in  every  parifh,  and  to  march  under  the  banner  ofp?  Da^n.^' 
the  church  they  belonged  to,  in  cafe  of  any  attack  "'^  ''t'* 

1  .  r    1  •  1   r      '1  r.-       rnilice  Frao- 

on  the  territory  or  the  city,  and  tor  the  reprefling  joife,  1.  iii. 
of  feditions,  and  outrages  of  all  kinds,  within  the ^' 
Hmits  thereof    Thefe  were  to  be  called  out,  at  the 
command  of  the  bifliop,  or  of  the  chief  citizens : 
but,  in  extraordinary  exigences,  when  the  ftate  was 
concerned,  the  king  had  a  power  to  order  all  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
march  in  his  fervice :  on  which  account  many  pri- 
vileges and  franchifes  were  accorded  to  fuch  corpo- 
rations by  the  crown.    It  likewife  appears,  that 
fome  gentlemen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  ci- 
ties, incorporated  themfelves  with  them,  and  mjade 
a  part  of  their  force.    Father  Daniel  obferves,  that 
this  eftablifhment  paft  from  the  demefne  of  the  king 
of  France  into  thofe  of  his  greateft  valials,  the 
dukes  of  .  Burgundy,  the  dukes  of  Normandy^  and 
feveral  others.    I  alfo  find,  that,  before  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  it  had  been  introduced  from  Normandy 
into  England.    For  in  a  palTage,  of  which  I  took  v  Maimfe. 
fome  notice  in  the  hiflory  of  that  reign,  mention  iSj"!^J^"°^- 
made  by  William  of  Malmfbury  of  the  community  of  io.'  f/io6. 
London,  and  of  fome  barons  'vobo  had  been  ad?nmed 
into  it  a  good  while  before^  that  is,  I  prefume,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Firft.    Befides  reafons  of  police^ 
^.nd  a  defire  of  maintaining  the  pubiick  tranquil- 

O  3  lity, 
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lity,  this  inftitution  had  a  view  to  make  the  town- 
foVces  a  check  on  thofe  of  the  barons. ,  It  was  a  po- 
pular militia  oppofed  to  tlie  ariftocratical.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that,  in  England,  the  bifhops  or 
lower  clergy,  had  any  power  to  order,  or  call  it 
out. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this 
book  of  a  pecuniary  commutation  for  perfonal  fer- 
vice  in  foreign  wars,  called  fcutage^  or  efcuage^  which 
appears  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into  England 
by  King  Henry  the  Second.    At  the  beginning  it 
was  only  allowed  to  the  fpiritual  barons,  and  their 
military  tenants,  in  a  war  with  the  Welch.  But. 
on  the  occafion  of  Henry's  expedition  againfl:  Tou- 
loufe,  it  was  further  extended  to  all  the  infer iour  te- 
nants in  chief,  and  to  alm^oft  all  the  fubvalTais  who 
held  by  knights-fervice  ^  becaufe  the  inconvenience 
of  going  fo  far  from  their  country  would  have  been 
to  thefe  very  grievous.    It  was  afterwards  taken  in 
like  manner,  not  only  for  wars  beyond  the  fea,  but 
againft  Wales  or  Scotland  :  neither  was  it  denied 
to  the  greater  vaflals  of  the  crown  (as  it  had  been 
at  firft)  unlefs  by  their  fummons  they  were  expref- 
ly  commanded  to  follow^  the  king  in  perfon,  or  held 
.  fome  office  by  grand  fergeanty^  which  required  their 
attendance.    What  this  tenure  was  will  hereafter 
V.  Trin.     be  more  fully  explained.    But,  with  regard  to  the 
jj''^  9  E^'^w.  J- ^gj-^y  of  commuting  for  the  duty  of  perfor.al  fer- 
a'Brev.  iz  vicc,  by  fcutagc,  or  efcuage,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
-6'MLiox's  that  it  v/as  a  great  variation  from  the  firft  intention 
Hift.  of  the  and  policy  of  military  fiefs,  and  opened  the  way  to 
p^^nr.^'k.  greater  in  procefs  of  time.    It  appears  from  the 
rolls,  that,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Second, 
fome  who  held  by  knight-fervice,  not  originally  of 
the  crown,  but  of  an  honour  or  manor  efcheated  to 
the  king,  claimed  a  right  to  be  difcharged  from 
ferving  in  peribn,  being  only  bound  to  pay  J'cutage ; 
!nrwe'\o  the  which  plca  was  allowed.    And  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
reafoas  '^or   aftct  relating  a  fummons  fent  by  Richard  the  Se- 

torei^Q  wars,  •■  i 

o.  ^6,  47.  cona 
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cond  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  which  com- 
manded that  all  thole  who  held  by  knight-fervice 
fhould  properly  fit  themfelves  out  with  horfes  and 
arms,  in  order  to  attend  him  in  a  war,  concludes 
with  thefe  words  :  "  But  thefe  the  courfes  of  elder 
"  times  were  about  this  tim.e  much  altered,  and 
"  the  king,  for  the  moft  part,  w^as  fupplied  in  his 
wars  by  contra^:  with  the  nobility  and  gentry^  to 
"  ferve  him,  with  Jo  many  men,  and  fo  long,  and  at 
fuch  a  rate,  as  he  and  they  by  indenture  accorded.'^ 
Thisakeration,  which  appears  by  the  evidence  of 
many  records,  produced  another  kind  of  niilitia  in 
England,  unknown  to  the  times  of  which  I  write. 
Indeed  the  pradice  varied  much  in  different  ages  ^ 
though  it  is  plain,  from  our  law-books,  that  the  See  Ersaoa, 
principle  of  knight-fervice,  due,  by  the  nature  of  f|,^^[Jjjfj^,3 
the  feudal  policy,  from  all  the  poffellbrs  of  military  Tenuies. 
tenures,  remained  much  the  fam.e,  from  the  reign 
of  William  the  Firft  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
nay,  even  till  Charles  the  Second  abolifhed  thofe 
tenures. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  hiftory  I  fliall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  a  new  regulation,  made  by  Henry 
the  Second,  for  the  better  arming  of  the  whole 
people,  except  only  the  flaves,  who  were  account- 
ed no  part  of  the  body  politick,  or  civil  commu- 
nity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenures  introduced 
by  the  Normans  gave  much  ftrength  to  the  king- 
dom. Without  the  inconvenience,  expence,  and 
danger  to  liberty,  attending  2,  /landing  army,  forces 
fufficient  to  guard  every  part  of  the  country,  and, 
when  occafion  required,  to  ferve  the  crown  in  fo- 
reign wars,  were  always  kept  up,  on  a  legal  footing, 
and  neceffarily  conneded  with  'he  civil  confl:itu-;on. 
AH  the  gentry  were  foldiers  paid  and  maintained 
hy  the  lands  they  held ;  as  they  likewife  paid  and 
maintained  thofe  freeholders  of  an  inferior  rank, 
who  held  knights-fees  under  them.    Nor  could  this 
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ftrcngth  ever  fail,  as  that  of  a  mercenary  or  ftipen- 
diary  army  muft  at  fome  times,  by  the  wealth  of 
the  ftate  being  confumed  and  exhaufted    but  con- 
tinued as  fixed  as  the  lands  difpofedof  in  this  man- 
ner, and  ever  ready  to  oppofe  eitlier  foreign  inva- 
fions  or  inteftine  rebellions.    I  may  add  too,  diatit 
was  equally  fitted  to  refift  any  tyranny  in  a  king, 
being  wholly  compofedof  thofe  men,  who,  by  their 
property  in  the  realm  and  their  rank  in  the  fiate, 
were  mod  interefted  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je6l  againft  the  crown.    But  then  the  great  power, 
which  the  military  tenures  gave  to  the  barons,  often 
enabled  fome  ambitious  and  turbulent  fpirits  unne- 
cefTarily  to  difturb  the  peace  of  their  country,  to 
throw  off  all  fubjection  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and 
even  to  become  more  infuppor table  tyrants  them- 
felves,  within  the  bounds  of  their  fmall  dominions, 
than  the  mofl:  abfolute  princes  in  monarchical  go- 
vernments ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  v/as 
no  eafy  matter  for  any  of  them  to  exercife  their  ty- 
ranny long  without  being  checked,  ard  brought  to 
jufhice,  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  fupported  by 
that  of  other  barons,  their  peers  :  whereas,  in  ab- 
folute monarchies,  the  conftitution  affords  no  reme- 
dy againft  the  defpotifm  of  the  pjince.    On  the 
other  hand  the  force  of  iwion,  in  which  confifts  all 
the  energy  of  monarchical  ftates,  v/as  wanting  in 
this,  or,  at  leaft,  was  never  found  in  it,  but  under 
the  government  of  very  able  princes.    Indeed  the 
whole  policy  of  the  m.ilitary  tenures  was  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  originally 
were  formed,  viz.    to  maintain  conquefts  made  in 
countries  not  wholly  Ribdued,  or  expofed,  by  their 
fituation,  to  continual  wars,  than  to  procure  that 
tranquillity^  which  is  the  principal  benefit  derived 
to  mankind  from  order  and  government,  and  with- 
out which  no  improvement  of  civil  fcciety  can  be 
fidvanced  or  fupported. 

If 
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If  we  compare  the  conftitution  eflablifhed  liere 
by  the  Normans  with  that  of  the  Anglo-SaxonG,  the 
greatefl  difference  between  them  will  be  found  tovspeim  oa 
arife,  from  many  eftates,  which  were  alodial^  being  Feud. and 
made  feudal^  and  from  others,  which  approached  , 
the  nearefl  to  fiefs,  and  were  indeed  of  a  feudal 
nature,  but  not  lands  of  inheritance  being  rendered 
hereditary^  and,  in  confequence  of  that  charge,  fub- 
jeded  to  burthens,  to  which  they  had  not  been  lia- 
ble in  their  former  condition.    Spelman  has  proved  ibidem,  c.9. 
undeniably  from  feveral  charters,  that  the  heredi- 
tary eftates  of  the  Saxon  nobility  and  gentry,  call- 
ed by  him  thaneland^  which  he  fpeaks  of  asfynony-  ibidem,  c.c. 
mous  to  bocland^  or  charterland^  were  alodial,  and  not 
fubjedt  to  any  feudal  fervice.    But  then  he  owns,  ibidero,c.i2. 
that  both  the  greater  and  lefler  Thanes  might  have, 
and,  in  fad,  frequently  had  other  lands  of  a  feudal 
nature,  and  holden  by  military  fervice,  yet  not  like 
the  Norman  feuds,  being  granted  only  at  will,  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or,  at  mofl,  for  life 
or  lives  ;  in  which  they  refembled  the  lands  of  the 
vulgar,  called  folkland.    And  fuch  arants  were  call-  , 

o    ^  J  ^  o  Ibidem,  c  31 

ed  benefices^  a  term  expreflive  of  their  naturae,  which  p,  7  &  9. 
by  later  ufage  has  been  confined  to  clergymen's  liv- 
ings.   Thefe  benefices  were  made  hereditary  fiefs  un- 
der William  the  Conquerour,  and  mofb  of  the  boc- 
land  was  converted  into  the  fame  kind  of  tenure. 
If  we  confider  this  change  with  regard  to  the  pof- 
feflbrs  of  bocland  alone,  it  feems  very  clear,  that, 
abftracledly  from  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  feudal  lands,  they  were  great  lofers  by  it :  ibidem,  c.  5. 
for,  whereas,  they  had  before  an  abfolute  property  3^^*^^,-^ 
in  their  eftates,  which  they  had  even  a  power  to  dif  somner  81. 
pofeof  by  will,  they  now  held  them  of  the  king,or  of 
fome  mefne  lord  under  him,  inalienable,  and  limited'^*  ^* 
to  their  eldeft  fons  after  them  ;  befides  the  obligati- 
on impofed  on  them  and  their  heirs,  to  fubmit  to  cer- 
tain methods  of  acknowledging  their  dependance 
pn  the  lords  of  their  fiefs,  which  were  very  uneafy 

to 
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to  them,  as  will  be  fhewn  more  particularly  hereafter. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  poflcflbrs  of  beneficiary  eftates^ 
the  change  was  advantageous :  for,  however  difa- 
greeable  thofe  burthens  incidental  to  their  new  te- 
nure might  be,  the  perpetuity  of  their  fiefs,  thus  ac- 
quired and  confirmed  to  them  and  their  families, 
made  them  ample  amends.    When,  therefore,  the 
fame  perfons  had  eftates  of  both  kinds,  the  altera- 
tion made  in  the  hocland  was  compenfated  by  the 
inheritance  obtained  in  the  benefice:  and  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  many 
of  the  Englifh.    As  for  the  Normans,  or  other  fo- 
reigners who  came  over  with  them,  they  certainly 
thought  it  no  grievance,  to  hold  the  lands,  that 
were  fo  liberally  given  to  them  in  England,  on  the 
fame  terms  as  their  eftates  were  held  by  them  in 
Normandy,  or  other  parts  of  the  continent,  w'here 
the  fi.ricl  feudal  policy  had  before  taken  place.  From 
Seethecapi- the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  that  of  Hugh 
chlriel  the  Capet,  the  alodial  lands,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
s'^'^aifo     French  monarchy,  had  been  gradually  changed  into 
I'Oyfce^u   fiefs,  and  the  benefice,  or  temporary  fiefs,  made 
&Pafquier.  perpetual.    The  lad  of  thefe  princes  compleated 
this  important  alteration,  by  an  univerfal  and  legal 
eftablifhment  of  it,  about  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  eight.    Even  the  fubvaflals,  or  vavafors, 
called  in  French  arriere-vaffaux^  obtained  the  fame 
perpetuity  in  their  feudal  eftates,  as  thofe  who  held 
of  the  crown.    Nor  was  this  conccilion  the  mere 
effe6t  of  a  weak  and  timid  complaifance  in  the  crown 
to  it^s  vaiTals,  or  in  thofe  valTals  to  their's,  as  fome 
writers  have  fuppofed  ;  but  arofe  at  firft  from  a  de- 
fire  of  encouraging  thofe,  who  held  by  military 
fervice,  to  fi.ght  with  more  alacrity,  and  hazard 
their  perfons  more  freely,  than  they  would  have 
V.  Crag  Jar.  done,  if  the  confequence  of  their  dying  in  battle 
^^'^"'^fea^^  had  been  the  lofs  of  iheir  lands  to  their  families. 
.it.4-  e  .  .  'jpi^jg  g^^-g  ^  beginning  to  hereditary  fiefs  •  and  it 
was  natural,  that,  when  once  fuch  grants  had  been 
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made,  they  fhoiild  prevail  more  and  more  other 
perfons,  who  thought  that  they  had  equal  pretenfi- 
ons,  and  of  whom  the  faine  fer vices  were  required 
by  their  lords,  demanding  from  them  the  fame  en- 
couragement, efpecially  on  the  breaking  out  of  any 
great  war  ;  and  the  fame  reafons  of  interefl:  induc- 
ing the  lords  to  comply  with  fuch  dem.ands.  Hugh 
Capet,  who  owed  his  crown  to  the  favour  of  the 
nation,  could  not,  with  prudence,  reRime  any  fiefs 
belonging  to  it,  which  the  noble  families  had  retain- 
ed beyond  the  original  term  of  their  grants  (as  many 
had  done  in  the  times  of  his  predeceflbrs)  nor  re- 
fufe  to  put  other  beneficiaries  of  the  crown  on  an 
equal  footing  v/ith  thefe  ;  nor  deny  to  his  valTals  the 
liberty  of  giving  or  confirming  to  thofe,  who  held 
of  the^n^  as  lading  a  tenure  in  their  lands,  as  they 
themfelves  had  thought  it  reafonable  to  demand  from 
the  crown,  in  the  eftates  they  held  in  chief.  The 
mode  of  the  times  (as  often  happens)  made  the  po- 
licy  of  the  times ;  and  what  at  firft  was  confidered  as 
a  favour^  grev/  into  a  claim. 

From  the  perpetuity  of  fiefs,  thus  eflablifbed  in 
France,  and  in  many  other  nations,  where  the  fame 
motives  operated  both  on  the  kings  and  the  nobles, 
were  naturally  derived  thofe  feudal  rights,  which 
produced  in  Europe  a  new  fyftem  of  property  and 
of  laws.  It  appeared  very  juft,  that  fome  com- 
penfation  fhould  be  given  to  the  lord,  for  lofing 
the  power  which  he  before  had  enjoyed,  to  difpofe 
of  his  lands,  on  the  determination  of  the  grant ; 
and  from  hence  arofe  the  payments  made,  on  the 
death  of  the  vaiTal,  by  the  heir,  which  in  the  law- 
term  are  called  reliefs.  The  treatife  afcribed  to 
Gianville,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  was  compofed 
by  the  immediate  directions  of  that  great  lawyer,  v.Granviii*-, 
who  v/as  chief  jufliciary  of  England  under  Henry p- 7 »• 
the  Second,  tells  us,  that  the  relief  of  a  knight's 
fee  v/as  then  fixed  at  a  hundred  fhillings,  and  of 
lands  held  in  focage  at  a  year's  value,  by  the  cuftom 

of 
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of  the  kingdom  i  but  that,  with  regard  to  baronies 
and  to  ferjeanties,  there  was  no  determinate  rule  of 
law  •,  thofe  who  held  by  fuch  tenures  Tatisfying  the 
king,  for  the  relief  due  to  him  from  them,  at  his 
difcretion. 

The  perpetuity  given  to  fiefs  produced  alfo  the 
right  of  wardjhip.    For  it  was  thought  proper,  that, 
SeeSpei-    if  the  heir  to  a  barony  or  knight's  fee  was  a  minor, 
Ward^'""^'       ^^^^  Hiould  have  the  cuftody  of  the  lands  of  his 
Crag  dejure  fief,  with  the  profits  thereof,  during  the  time  of 
t^t.iofeas        nonage,  left  they  fhould  be  endamaged;  and 
Fortefcue  de  alfo  that  he  might  take  the  necefTary  care,  that  the 
Ang^c" 4l^'  niilitary  fervice,  in  confideration  of  which  the  fief 
Seiden's     was  Originally  beftowed,  fhould  be  duly  fupplied 
tercue°^"''In  the  lall  of  thefe  points  the  intereft  of  the  ftate 
was  equally  concerned  with  that  of  the  lord.  And, 
together  with  the  cuilody  of  the  lands,  that  of  the 
perfon  of  the  minor  was  afllgned  to  the  lord,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  carefully  train  him  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  ufe  of  arms ;  which  like  wife  was  a 
matter  of  great  publick  concern.    The  feudal  age 
of  majority  for  a  man  who  held  by  knights-fervice 
seeT.yttei-         twcnty  onc  years-,  becaufe  till  then  he  was 
ton's  Te-    thought  incapable  of  performing  his  duty,    If  the 
nures.i.  u.  j^^jj.  knds  was  a  female,  her  lord  had  the 

'    cuftody  of  her  perfon  and  lands,  till  fhe  was  four- 
teen years  old  ;  at  which  time,  it  was  fuppofed,  fhe 
might  have  a  hulband,  able  to  perform  the  fervices 
due  for  the  fief  fhe  irherited. 
Charter  fcudai  rights,  howcvcr  agreeable  to  the 

ofH.i.inthe  principles  of  that  policy,  were  given  up  inthechar- 
Appenda.  j^.^g  Henry  the  Firft,  by  which,  if  a  vafTal 

died,  and  left  a  wife  and  children- ,  the  cuftody 
both  of  the  lands  and  children  was  alfigned  to  the 
widow,  or  to  the  neareft  relation,  This  \c  ^iion, 
I  prefume,  was  made  by  that  monarch,  cfi.v^fly  to 
gratify  his  Englifli  fubjeds,  who,  not  having  been 
ufed  to  thefe  cuftoms  of  the  ftridl  feudal  policy, 
were  more  difpleafed  v/ith  them  than  the  Normans, 
who  brought  them  into  this  kingdom.  Neverthe- 

lefs 
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lefs  we  are  told  by  Glanville  (for  I  will  venture  to 
call  him  the  author  of  the  abovementioned  treatife)  v.Gianviiie. 
that,  in  his  time,  the  lord  had  the  cuftody  both  of «  9- 
the  heir  and  the  fief,  but  under  an  obligation  not 
to  alienate  or  wafte  any  part  of  the  lands,  and  to 
give  an  honourable  maintenance  to  the  heir,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatnefs  of  his  inheritance  ;  and  al- 
fo  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceafed,  in  fuch  mea- 
fure,  as  the  value  of  the  eflate  and  the  time  of  the 
cuftody  would  admit.    Nor  did  the  barons,  in  their  v.  Articui. 
demands  delivered  to  King  John,  defire  a  reflorati-  MagnaeCar- 
on  of  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Firft  in  this  inftance   nim  cfrum 
but  admitted  the  right  of  the  lord  to  the  cuflody  of  ^'^.S'^e^^'^'^ 
the  minor's  perfon  and  lands  ;  which  is  alfo  con- 
firmed  by  Magna  Carta,  v/ith  only  fuch  regulations, 
as  were  nece&ry  to  prevent  an  abufe  of  the  truft, 
being  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  that  are  menti- 
oned by  Glanville.    In  all  probability,  fome  ftatute, 
now  loft,  had  been  enadled  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Second ;  to  give  this  right  to  the  lord, 
agreeably  to  the  cuftom  and  pradice  in  Norm.an- 
dy,  and,  indeed,  to  the  clear  principles  of  the 
feudal  policy  itfelf. 

According  to  Glanville,  a  female  heir,  though  of  v.Gianviiie, 
full  age,  was  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  her  lord,  ^' 
till  her  marriage,  to  which  his  concurrence  and  ad- 
vice were  requifite  ;  becaufe  (fays  that  author)  hy  the 
law  and  cuftom  of  the  realm,  no  woman  who  inherits 
land  can  he  married,  without  being  difpofed  ef  hy  her 
lord,  or  having  his  confent.    By  land  in  this  pallage 
he  means  land  that  was  held  by  military  fervice  :  for  ^^^^^^  ^ 
he  had  faid  before,  that  the  heirs  of  tenants  in  foe  age 
ought  to  be  in  the  cuftody  of  their  neareft  relations. 
What  focage  tenure  was  will  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed. 

It  is  faid  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  seetbe 
that,  if  any  baron,  or  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown.  Charter  in 
was  inclined  to  give  his  daughter,  or  fifter,  or  niece,  ^^^"'^* 
or  kinfwoman^  in  marriage,  he  was  to  fpeak  with  the 

king 
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king  about  it,  who  promifed  not  to  take  any  thing 
for  bis  confetit^  and  not  to  refufe  it,  niilefs  the  match 
prop')fed  was  with  one  of  his  enefnies. 

Itmuitbe  underftood,  that  xhtfjier^  niece  ox  kinfwo- 
man^  here  mentioned,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  fief; 
for  otherwife  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  virtue  of 
any  feudal  right,  the  king  could  be  entitled  to  in- 
^^Craig,ui.  terfere  in  her  marriage  ;  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  was 
it.il.  tv.  .4.  .j^Q^^gi^^  reafonable  that  his  confent  (hould  be  afked, 
not  only  in  a  minority,  but  even  in  the  life-time  of 
the  father,  or  other  near  kinfman.    And  the  fame 
power  that  the  king  had  over  his  tenants,  they  had 
V  GWii!e  l^g"^^^y  ^"^'^^  theirs.    Glanville  affirms,  "  that  if  any 
i.vii.  c.  12.' "  man,  having  only  a  daughter,  or  daughters,  to 
"  inherit  his  fief,  marries  her,  or  them,  in  his  life- 
"  time,  v/ithout  the  confent  of  his  lord,  he  there- 
"  by  forfeits  his  fief  for  ever,  according  to  law  and 
the  ctiftorn  of  the  kiiigdora  ;  fo  that  he  can  recover 
"  no  part  of  it,  unlefs  by  the  clemency  of  his  lord." 
"  for  which  he  gives  this  reafon    becaufe,  as  the 
^  hufband  of  any  female  heir  is  bound  to  do  hom- 
"  age  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  for  his  holding,  the 
"  good  will  of  the  lord,  and  his  confent  to  that  adl, 
"  ought  liril  to  be  afls:ed,  left  he  ihould  be  com- 
"  pelled  to  receive  homage  for  his  fief  from  his 
"  enemy,  or  from  any  other  improper  or  unquali- 
"  fied  perfon."    This  appears  to  extend  equally  to 
all  kinds  of  fiefs  for  which  homage  v/as  done,  as 
to  thofe  that  were  held  by  knight-fervice.    But  it 
was  more  peculiarly  neceilary  in  the  latter    left  (as 
vcrai-i  i:  ^  Z^^^^  writct  on  feudal  law  has  expreiTed  it)  the 
ut.ziSta^.fef  which  was  given  for  the  defence  andfervice  of  the 
lord,  Jhoidd  he  ufed  to  annoy  him.    And  the  fame  rea-- 
fon  was  applicable  to  widows,  if  they  married  again. 
Indeed  King  Henry  the  Firft  declares  in  his  charter. 
Charters  of  that  he  will  give  no  widow  in  marriage  againft  her 
King  John   Q^yj^  inclination:  and  the  charters  of  King  John  and 
in.  in^"'^   Henry  the  Third  forbid  the  forcing  of  any  widow  to 
^ji'tn^''^'^  marry  again-  but  oblige  her  to  give  fecurity  to  the 

king, 
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king,  if  fhe  holds  of  him ;  or  to  her  lord,  if  fhe 
holds  of  a  fubjed,  that  fhe  will  not  marry  a  fecond 
hufband  without  his  confent.    Yet  it  was  the  fenfe 
of  the  law,  (as  we  learn  from  Glanville)  that  an  vcianviiie, 
heirefs,  who  had  once  been  lawfully  married,  if  fhe  1.  vi.  c.  12. 
became  a  widow,  was  not  to  return  into  the  cuf- 
tody  of  her  lord ;  though,  if  fhe  made  a  fecond 
marriage,  fhe  was  under  the  fame  obligation  as  be- 
fore, to  aik  his  confent.    In  the  charter  of  King 
Henry  the  Firft  it  is  faid,  that  if,  upon  the  death  of 
one  of  his  barons  or  other  tenant  in  chief,  a  daugh- 
ter is  left  to  inherit  the  eftate,  in  difpofing  of  her  he 
will  take  the  advice  of  his  barons.    But  it  does  not 
appear  from  Glanville,  that  fiich  advice  was  thought 
necelTary  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  :  nor  is 
any  mention  made  of  it  in  the  articles  delivered  to  Armeies  ;n 
King  John  by  the  barons,  or  in  the  great  charter  of  Biackeftone. 
that  prince,  or  in  thofe  of  his  fon.    It  was  indeed 
an  obligation  which  could  riOt  be  adhered  to  with- 
out extreme  inconvenience  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  it 
had  been  abrogated  by  fome  flatute,  now  loft,  be- 
fore Glanville's  book  was  written.    It  is  remarka- 
ble, that,  neither  in  that  treatife,  nor  in  the  charter 
of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  is  it  faid,  (as  it  is  in  the 
demands  the  barons  made  to  King  John)  that  in 
the  marriage  of  heirs  the  advice  of  their  relations  ought 
to  he  taken  :  nor  (as  it  ftands  in  his  charter)  that,  be- 
fore the  marriage  fhall  be  contraded,  notice  is  to  be 
given  of  it  to  the  kindred  of  the  heir.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  find  in  the  charter*  of  Henry 
the  Firft,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Glanville,  that 
either  the  king  or  the  barons  claimed  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  marriage  of  heirs  ?nale^  even  while 
under  wardfhip.    Indeed  the  reafons,   which  are 
given  by  Glanville,  for  that  feudal  power,  in  the 
cafe  of  female  heirs,  do  not  hold  in  the  cafe  of 
males.    Yet  it  was  afterwards  thought  that,  in  re-  v.Craigde 
gard  to  the  connexion  betv/een  them  and  their  Jure  Feud, 
lords,  which  by, writers  on  the  feudal  law  is  con- [ea 3'.^&°' 

fidered  tu.ai.feaz. 
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fidered  as  fuperior  even  to  the  neareft  relations  of 
blood,  the  advice  and  the  confent  of  their  lords,  in 
an  affair  fo  important  as  their  marriage,  ought  to 
be  aiked    and  the  rather,  as  from  the  influence  of 
a  wife  over  the  mind  of  her  hufhand,  it  might  na- 
turally be  pre  fumed  thai  the  intereft  of  the  lords 
was  not  a  little  concerned  in  the  matches  made  by 
V  Madox's  ^^^^^  vaffa- s.    It  alfo appears  from  the  great  rolls,  that 
K.hlofihe'  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft  fines  were  paid 
Exchequer,  .kinP!  bv  his  male  tenants  in  chief,  for  leave 

6r  D  tfert.E-  to  marry  ;  and  by  widows,  to  be  at  liberty  not  to 
Mi'no  Rot  niarry  for  a  certain  time,  or  not  to  marry  at  all,  a- 
h3ccarii,in  gainft  their  liking.    This  was  contrary  to  his  char- 
£ne  H.ft.         _  ^.^^  ^1^^  ^^^^  cvidences  atteft,  that  fuch  fines 
v/ere  paid  by  widows  to  Henry  the  Second,  though 
he  had  confirmed  that  charter.    Under  what  colour 
this  was  done  I  am  not  able  to  difcover :  but  the 
right  of  widows  not  to  be  forced  to  m.arry  again 
was  reafferted  by  all  the  charters  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  Third. 

The  law  was  careful  to  forbid  any  difparagement 
in  the  marriage  either  of  m.ale  or  female  heirs,  by 
SeeLyttd-  v/hich  was  uuderflood,  not  only  the  marrying  of 
ures,ui.1"a.  them  to  perfons  of  much  inferior  birth  and  condi- 
Dotes^"nd  ^^^y  ^^^^y  infamous  •  but  alfo  to  any  who  were 

fea. '109.    lame,  or  greatly  deformed,  or  incapable  of  having 
T    children  ;  or  who  had  anv  bad  infirm.ity  of  body  or 
Feud  I.ii.tit.  mind.    Gianvnle  In^ewue  aelivers  it  as  a  rule  of 
v'.Gut'Z,        in  his  time,  that  if  a  vaiTal  afl^ed  his  lord's 
i.  vii.  c.  12.'  permiiTion  to  marry  his  daughter,  being  an  heirefs, 
to  any  per  (on,  the  lord  was  bound,  either  to  give 
it,  or  to  fliew  a  juft  caufe  for  which  he  ought  to  re- 
fufe  it :  otlierwiie  fhe  was  at  liberty  to  marry  her- 
felf,  even  againft  his  will  by  the  advice  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  according  to  her  own  inclination.  He 
tells  us  alio,  that  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
lord,  to  offer  a  proper  match  to  a  female  ward  in 
his  cuftody,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  of  an  age  to  marry, 
^nd  alfo  to  pay  her  a  reafonable  portion..  Thefe 

regulations, 
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regulations,  and  the  profit  given,  by  a  feudal  cuf- 
torn  in  thefe  times,  to  the  king  and  inferior  lords, 
on  the  marriage  of  their  vaflals,  conduced  to  pro- 
mote propagation  and  the  encreafe  of  the  people ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  few  remained  long  unmarried: 
but  great  abufes  attended  this  part  of  the  feudal  fy- 
ftem,  which  indeed,  in  itfelf,  was  grievous ;  and 
one  of  the  happieft  changes  m.ade  in  our  conftitU- 
tion,  by  the  v/ifdom  of  later  times,  ha^  been  the 
delivering  of  ourfelvs  from  fo  heavy  a  yoke,  and 
the  recovering  of  that  independance,  with  regard 
to  the  difpofal  of  our  perfons  in  marriage,  which 
our  Saxon  anceftors  had  enjoyed  and  which,  if  ex- 
ercifed  with  a  due  refpedt  to  pare^ital  authority^  is  one 
iaf  the  moil  valuable  branches  of  natural  liberty. 

Glanville  takes  notice  of  only  three  kinds  ofaids^  v  Gianviiie; 
\vhich  the  feudal  lord  had  a  right  to  demand  from      ^  ^• 
his  vaiTals.    One  was,  to  alFift  him  in  paying  the 
relief  he  ov/ed  to  the  king-,  or  any  other  lord  of 
whom  he  held  his  eflate  ;  «but'  this  "was  to  be;  done 
with  moderation,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
fiefs  and  n^ans  of  the  vaffils  :  another  was,  to  con- 
tribute towards  his  expencein  making  his  eldefl:  fbn 
a  knight  ;  which  ceremony  was  perforiried  with 
great  pomp  in  thofe  days  :  and  a  third  was  to  help 
him  in  the  charges  of  marrying  his  eldefl  daughter  : 
but  this  was  not  to  be  paid  a  fecond  time.  The 
firft  of  thefe  feudal  dues  is  abolifhcd  by  king  John's 
Mci^m-.  GfirkiiC  2iS  well  as  all  other  aids  not  granted  seeK.john'i 
by  parliament,  except  the  two  lafl:,  and  one  not  Bf"^^J^''Jj-.j 
mentipnejd  by  Glanville,  viz.  an  aid  from  the  vaf-  Edition, 
fals  to  pay  the  ranfom  of  their  lord,  if  he  was  made 
captive.    This  natufe.lly  arofe  from  the  principles 
of  the  Ceudal  connexion. :  but  it  appears  fromBradl-  v.Bnfv.i  ii. 
on,  that,:  ii]. Henry  the  Third's  time,  the  others,  al-  c.  i6,fc<a.s, 
lowed  by  the  charter  of  King  John,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  paid-.-by  the  vaiTals,  rather  as  marks  of  good- 
will .and  agection  to  their  lords,  than  as  proper  con- 
comitants pf  the  fervice  they  owed.    Glanville,  on  v  Gianviii?, 

.,¥oj..  it  '  P  the 
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the  contrary,  confidered  them  as  due  by  their  te- 
nures. But,  both  by  that  author  and  in  the  charter, 
it  is  faid,  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  in  reafonahk 
proportions. 

L.  ix.  c.  8.  Glanville  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  the  feu- 
dal lord  could  demand  an  aid  of  his  tenants  for  the 
fupport  of  his  war }  And  refolves  it  by  faying,  that 
be  could  not  dijlrain  for  fuch  aid  :  but  they  might 
give  it^  as  a  benevolence^  and  out  of  affedion  to  their 
lord :  whereas  he  confiders  the  aid  of  relief  as  a 
diie^  for  which  the  lord,  in  virtue  of  his  fief,  had 
a  legal  right  to  diflrain. 

It  muft  be  here  remarked,  that  reliefs  were  cm- 
ly  paid  by  thofe  heirs,  who  were  of  full  age,  when 
they  fucceeded  to  their  fiefs ;  not  by  thofe  who 

V  Gianvlik,  had  been  under  the  cuilcdy  of  their  lords.  And 

V  Cart  jbho  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the  profits  of  the  cuf- 
&'Hen.  ni.  tody  were  deemed  a  fafficient  recompenfe  to  the 
ioQ^s^Riiu^"  lord's  of  thofe  fiefs  for  renewing  them  to  the  heirs 
Art.  3.      of  their  tenants.     Upon  the  death   of  3  vaf- 

fal,  who  held  military  fees  under  feveral  lords,  re- 
v.GianviHe,  Uefs^  wcrc  duc  to  them  all  from  the  heir  ;  but  the 
1.  v.i.  c.  10.  ^^|f|-o(^y  of  his  perfon  belonged  to  that  lord,  whofe 
grant  waS;  prior  to  the  others.  Yet,  if  it  happen- 
ed that  one  fief  was  held  of  the  king,  and  others 
of  other  lords,  the  cuftody  belonged  to  the  king. 
And  the  fame  rule  was  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  confulting  the  lord  on  the  marriage 

V  Craig  1.  ward,  not  only  (fays  a  very  able  writer  on 
ii.tit.  2/.    feuds)  becaufe  the  king  could  have  no  equal; 

^'  (which  is  the  reafon  affigned  for  it  by  Glanville) 
but  becaufe/ he  is  the  moji  a7icient  lord  of  all  fiefs ^ 
the  original  grant  and  inveftiture  of  every  fief 
having  been  given  by  him.  Notice  is  taken  by 
^.^^^  Glanville,  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  ufual  for  the 
].  vii.*c!'io.  king  to  commit  to  others  the  cuflody  both  of  the 
perfons  and  lands  of  his  wards,  either  under  an 
account  to  him  for  their  wardfhips,  or  without  ac- 
count, in  the  nature  of  a  beneficiary  grant.  Aid, 

•  undoubt- 
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-undoubtedly,  inferior  lords  did  the  fame.    It  like-Sc^^xio'f* 
wife  appears  by  the  great  rolls,  that  the  v/ard- Hift.of'thJ' 
fhips  of  the  crown  were  fold  by  King  Henry  the  ^"^hequer. 
Second  :  and  mention  is  made  of  that  pradlice, 
without  any  blame,  in  the  charters  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  Third. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  a  vaffal  the  heir  was  oblig- 
ed to  do  homage  as  foon  as  he  conveniently  could ;  onpfSdl^nd 
it  being  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  memo-  '^«nures,  c, 
ry  of  the  tenure,  that  every  new  tenant  fhould,  at 
his  entry,  recognize  the  intereft  of  the  lord  in  the 
lands  for  fear  that,  the  feud  being  hereditary,  and  new 
heirs  continually  fucceeding  to  it,  they  might,  by 
degrees,  forget  their  duty,  fubftradl  their  fervices, 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  deny  the  tenure  itfelf. 
The  lord,  on  his  part,  was  bound  to  receive  the  ho-  v.GianviHe, 
mage  owing  to  him,  before  he  could  be  legally ^* 
entitled,  either  to  a  relief,  if  the  heir  was  of  full 
age,  or  to  the  cuftody  of  his  perfon  and  land,  if 
he  was  a  minor  ;  unlefs  fuch  minor  was  of  too  tender 
an  age  to  perform  it,  or  the  lord  had  a  good  reafon 
to  jufliify  his  refufal  or  delay  to  accept  it. 

Homage  was  done  by  the  vaffal  on  his  knees,  un- 
armed and  bareheaded,  and  holding  both  his  hands 
between  thofe  of  his  lord,  who  was  fitting:  which 
ceremonies  denoted  (according  to  Braclon)  on  the  i^;i^'c!^3°^' 
part  of  the  lord,  protedlion,  defence,  and  w^arranty ; 
on  the  parr  of  the  tenant,  reverence,  and  fubjec- 
tion.  In  a  ftaiute  cr  the  17  th  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond there  is  fet  forth  the  form  of  words  to  be 
tifed  by  the  valTal,  when  homage  v/as  done  to  a  fub- 
jed.  He  was  to  fay,  "  I  becc-ie  your  man,  from 
"  this  day  fovvrard,  of  life,  limb,  and  earthly  ho- 

nolir  ;  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  you,  and 
^  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  lands  I  hold  of  yep, 
"  faving  my  faith  to  our  lord  the  king  and  his 
"  heirs     which  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  v.GUnviii*, 
Glanville  of  the  form  that  was  ufed  in  his  timeJ- ''^^ 
After  the  vaffiil  had  faid  this,  he  v/as  to  receive  a 

P  2  kife^ 
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G     Ho" '  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  n{\ng  up  was  to  take 

MAciuM.  the  oath  of  fealty  m  the  following  words:  "Hear 
l'tas"!'""  "  ^^^s,  my  lord,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  loyal 
sutut  17  "to  you,  and  will  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  tene- 
Edw.  H.     u  j^g^^g  ^i^j^l^  J  j^qJ^  q£  ^q^^^         loyally  will 

"  perform  to  you  the  cuftoms  and  fervices  which 
"  I  owe  to  you,  at  the  terms  afl  gned,  fo  help  me 
"  God  and  his  faints."    It  was  a  mrxim  of  law^ 
that  homage  draws  with  it  fealty^  which  likewife  was 
incident  to  all  kinds  of  tenure,  except  frankal- 
V.  Radevic.  iTioigHc.    In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  two, 
i.vii.  c.  2.   the  Emperour  Frederick  Barbarofla  made  a  fla- 
tute,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  taken  to  any  of 
SeeSpelman.  his.  fubjeds,  there  fhould  be  a  referve  of  the  faith 
Gioff  Fide-  due  to  him  and  his  fuccefTors  ;  which  immediate- 
H™*Hiii.  ly  was  adopted  by  feveral  other  nations,  where 
oft'^efown       feudal  law  was  in  ufe,  with  regard  to  their  fo- 
c.  lo^.  p°67'  vereigns  ^  and  the  cmiflion  of  that  referve  was  pu- 
Coke  upon   nifhed  in  England  by  a  judicial  determination  un- 
Lytt.  p.  65.        Edward  the  Firft. 

SeeSpelman.     Homagc  donc  to  the  king  was  called  lige  homagCy 
jaIgivm  '        was  accompanied  with  the  oath  of  allegiance 
Sce  aifoFieta  exprefTcd  in  thefe  v/ords  :  "  I  become  your  lige  man, 
ka.'xi.  \    "  of  life,  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worfhip ;  and 
?f''t^  P!    "  ^^^^^        troth  I  fliall  bear  unto  you,  to  live  and 
of  the  crown'  "  dic  againft   all  manner  of  folk :  fo  help  me 
c,  10.  p.  70.  "  God."    The  ceremony  was  the  fame  as  in  doing 
ordinary  homage  to  a  mefne  lord.    It  has  been  no- 
fed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  Anfelm, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  refufed  to  pay  hcm.age 
to  King  Henry  the  Firft,  becaufe  fome  of  the  popes, 
and  certain  councils  held  under  their  influence,  had 
forbidden  ecclefiafticks  to  make  fuch  an  ackr.ow- 
V.  Anfelm.  ledgement  of  their  dependance  on  princes.  In 
nailPiof''  epiftles  of  that  prelate  we  find  this  ex- 

preflion,  /  will  not  become  the  man  of  any  mortal^  nor 
fw  ear  fealty  to  any:  which  refolution  he  was  fup- 
ported  in  by  all  the  ftrength  of  the  papacy :  but, 
after  a  long  and  hard  conteft,  Pope  Pafchal  the  Se- 
cond 
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,cond  allowed  the  bijhops  eleB  to  do  homage,  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty,  before  they  were  confecrated. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  given 
hereafter ;  and  from  the  wordsofGIanviile  it  appears,  v.GianviUe, 
that  about  the  end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign  i-i^-c  »• 
homage  was  accordingly  done  by  hijhops  eh5l :  but 
he  tells  us,  that,  after  they  were  confecrated^  they 
took  the  oath  of  fealty.  This  was  a  material  dif- 
ference from  what  had  been  fettled  by  the  confli- 
tutions  of  Claiendon ;  and  it  is  furprifmg  that  we 
have  no  account  of  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 
Nor  is  a.iy  notice  taken  in  Glanville's  treatife,  that, 
by  thofe  conftitutions,  in  the  oath  of  the  bifhop  e- 
le^,  a  claufe  favmg  his  order  was  allowed  to  be  in- 
ferted ;  which  furely  was  a  referve  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous nature.  It  feems  to  have  crept  in,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  many  other  fuch 
eonceflions  were  made  to  the  church  :  for  no  trace  of 
it  appears  under  King  Henry  the  Firft.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  that  a  legal  fanction  fhould  have  been 
given  to  it  at  Clarendon  by  Henry  the  Second.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  difpute  between  that  monarch 
and  Becket  we  find  the  latter  making  ufe  of  it  to 
juftify  his  own  condud: ;  and  indeed  there  was  no 
obligation,  contracted  by  the  oath,  which  might 
not  be  eluded  and  cancelled,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Rome,  by  means  of  that  claufe.  Whe- 
ther it  remained  in  the  oath  of  fealty  taken  after 
confecration  Glanville  does  not  inform  us.  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton  fays,  in  his  book  of  Tenures, 
that  if  an  abbot,  or  a  prior,  or  other  man  of 
religion,  fhall  do  homage  to  his  lord,  he  (hall 
"  not  fay,  I  become  your  man^  Sec.  for  that  he  has 
"  profefled  himfelf  to  be  OTi\y  the  man  of  God but 
"  he  fhall  fay  thus,  I  do  homage  unto  yoii^  and  to  you  I 
Jhall  be  true  and  faithful^  and  faith  to  you  hear  for 
"  the  tenements^  which  I  hold  of  yoii^  faving  the  faith 
^'  which  I  owe  unto  our  lord  the  king''    This  regards 
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only  homage  lo  inferior  lords,  who  were  fubjeds : 
but  the  reafon  given  by  Lyttelton,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  on  which  Anfelm  grounded  his 
oppofition,  extends  to  lige  homage.  Yet  I  find  no 
V.  inguiph.  mention  in  Glanville  of  this  alteration. 
p-79.  We  are  aiTured  by  contemporary  writers  of  the 

si's' roTgreateft  authority,  that,  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  the 
anlT'  *  r  Co^^^^^^^''?  ^^o^  homage  was  done,  and  fealty  was 
ch°ron  °slx.  fworn  to  that  king,  not  only  by  his  own  immedi- 
fub^  ana.  ^tc  tenants,  but  all  the  confiderable  fub-vaffals  :  w^hich 
H.  Huntind.  is  a  remarkable  thing ;  becaufe  in  France  and 
^b^aon'^^'''  ^^^^  other  countries,  it  was  underflcod  that  the 
io85.  "  feudal  law  forbid  the  fubvaiTals  to  do  homage  or 
S*i(^"r^*Ii'^^  fwear  fealty,  on  account  of  their  fiefs,  to  any  but 
14.  &  Noav.  thofe  of  whom  they  immediately  held  them.  The 
pradice  of  Eng;land  in  this  refped  v/as  more  a- 

de  1  Hifto  e  r  '^i        ,  •  t       ^  , 

de  Frauce,  grccablc  to  good  policy  ,  ard  very  proper  to  keep 
itis^""*?©  niinds  of  the  inferior  ciders  of  freemen 

'       a  fenfe  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  foveitrign  : 
for  in  thofe  days  it  often  happened,  that,  es  mtlieir 
religion,  fo  in  their  government,  the  jl:pren"e  pcvjer 
■    was  forgotten,  and  the  vulgar  worfhip  was  paid  to 
y  Maitnfb       middle  powers  alone,    it  alfo  appears  from  the 
dcHen.  'i  Vi^ords  of  William  of  Malmfbur)^,  x!ci2X^  homage  ijo as 
i'V.  f-  93-  ^5^^  and  fealty  fworn  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown^ 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  by  all  the 
freemen  of  England  and  Normandy^  of  whatever  or- 
der or  rank  they  were,  and  to  whatever  lord  they  were 
vaffah.    Yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this 
could  be  performed,  unlefs  we  underftand  thefe 
words  with  (bme  reftridions,  as  meaning  only  the 
moft  confiderable  perfons  in  all  the  orders  of  freemen. 
Glanville  tells  us,  that  women  could  take  the 
y.Gianviiie,  Oath  of  fcalty,  but  could  not  do  homage  •  and 
i     c.  I.   t]^at,  if  they  v/ere  married,  their  hufbands  were  ta 
do  homage  for  them.    Thefe  points  of  ceremony 
being  important  in  the  law  of  thofe  times,  though 
they  m.ay  appear  uninterefting  at  prefent,  I  have 
thought  it  neceffeary  to  give  this  fhort  account  of 
them^  from  the  moft  authentick  writers.  Jt 
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It  may  jufcly  be  faid,  to  the  honour  of  the  whole 
'feudal  fyftem,  that  all  the  duties  of  it  were  built 
on  the  nebleft  foundatloiis,  viz.  bounty  and  grati- 
tude ;  bounty  in  the  lord  who  beftowed  the  fief,  and 
gi-acitude  in  the  vafial  who  held  it  by  his  grant. 
From  thefe  two  principles  ai-ofe  all  the  connexion 
betv.-een  them;  and  they  are  the  befl:  principles  in 
human  nature.  W^.en  eftates  in  land  were  beftow- 
"cd  gifts ^  during  plcafure,  or  as  benefices^  during 
life,  in  the  original  and  infant  flate  of  this  fyftem^ 
nothing  could  be  more  fimple  than  the  obligations 
refulting  from  fuch  grants  :  but  when  they  v/ere 
made  her  edit  ai-y  fief's^  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating 
to  them  became  more  complex,-  though  founded  up- 
on the  fame  reafons.  As  the  property  ftill  remain- 
ed In  thofe  who  granted  tlj^fe  fiefs^  and  in  their  heirs 
after  them,  there  could  not  be  in  the  v offals  any 
power  to  alienat€y  mortgage^  or  fell  them,  or  to  alter 
ihe  courfe  of  hereditary  fuccejfm^  without  leave  of 
their  lords.  Ar.d  the  fame  reftiaints  were  recipro- 
cally laid  on  the  lords,  becaufe  the  ufe  and  profits 
of  the  feixial  e flates  belonged  to  the  vajfals.  Yet  v.  Gian»;iiff, 
Glanville  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  every  freeman,  pof-  ^- 
feffed  of  land,  might  give  a  part  of  it  with  his  daugh- 
ter, or  any  other  woman,  as  a  marriage-portion  ;  or 
to  any  perfon,  as  a  reward  for  fervices  done  him  or 
to  a  religious  iioafe  or  church,  if  the  gift  was  made 
in  his  life  time,  and  with  the  proper  form.s  of  liver}- 
and  feizin,  and  in  a  reafonable  proportion.  But  if 
any  fuch  donation  was  made  on  a  deadi-bed,  it  was 
not  vahd  without  the  confent  of  the  heir.  Such 
confent  was  alfo  required  to  enable  a  man,  who  had 
feveral  married  fons,  to  give  away,  even  in  his  life- 
time, any  part  of  the  heritage  to  his  youngejfb  fbn  : 
for  which  Glanville  aRigns  this  reafon,  that  fathers  l.  tH.  t  u 
commonly  bear  a  greater  affection  to  their  youngefl 
fon  than  their  eldefl,  which  might  caufe  them  to 
difinherit  the  eldeft,  if  that  partiality  were  not  re- 
ftrained.  A  man,  who  had  no  eftate  of  inherit 
P  4  ta.tvce, 
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tance,  but  only  a  purchafe,  might  difpofe  of  the 
whole  of  that  purchafe  to  whom  he  pleafed,  by  a 
gift  made  in  his  life-time,  if  he  had  no  child  ^  iDut 
if  he  had  one,  he  could  only  difpofe  of  a  part;  nor 
could  he  bequeath  it  by  will,  though  he  had  no 
h.  vii.  c.  I.  child  :  becaiife  (fays  Glanville)  God  only  can  make  an 
heir.    If  a  man  had  bofh  land  of  inheritance  and  a 
purchafe,  he  might,  in  his  life-time,  give  away  ei- 
ther a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  puiqhafe,  without 
reftraint,  and  a  reafonable  part  of  the  inheritance 
alfo,  over  and  above  the  other  donation. 
L.v.i.  c  17.     Fiefs  of  all  kinds  reverted  to  the  lords,  if  the 
tenants  deceafed  without  heirs  ;  which  determina- 
tion or  extinction  of  the  original  grant  was  called 
an  efcheat.    In  cafe  there  was  any  doubt  whether 
the  heir  was  of  age,  the  lord  had  the  cufiody  both 
L.  vii.  c.  9.  Qf  j^is  perfon  and  fief,  till  that  doubt  \\  as  decided. 

And,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  if  it  was  quefbioned, 
who  had  a  right  to  inherit  any  fief,  the  lord  retain- 
ed it  in  his  hands  while  the  fuit  was  depending,  as 
a  teniDoran  efcheat.  according;  to  Glanville.  But  if 
I.  vii.  c.  17.  nobody  appeared,  to  lay  claim  to  it,  as  the  next 
heir,  then  it  remained  a  perpetual  efcheat  to  the  lord, 
and  he  had  an  abfolute  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it,  as 
of  his  own.  There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  efcheat, 
which  was  not  accidental,  but  penal.  The  fief  re- 
turned to  the  lord,  if  the  vaffal  refufed  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law  in  virtue 
of  his  tenure,  or  would  not  acknowledge  that  te- 
nure, or  difmembered  the  cftate,  or  greatly  im- 
paired it,  or  committed  any  adt  of  grievous  in- 
jury or  offence  againfl  his  lord.  The  fame  forfei- 
ture was  incurred  by  a  military  tenant,  who  for- 
fook  his  lord  in  a  fight  ^  and  if,  befides  his  fief,  he 
y  ^  had  any  allodial  land,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  king 
y.  Leg.  Ins,  common  lavj  of  England.  In  the  cafe  of  high 

Leg.  Canut.  trcafon,  the  land,  to  whatever  lord  it  belonged,  was 
spe!ma?  on  forfcitcd  to  the  crown,  both  by  the  Saxon  and  Nor-> 
Feuds  and   man  laws.    Glanville  likewife  informs  us,  that  ^ 

i  enures,  c.     -  -  " 

33.  tenaiiC 
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tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown,  convi6led  of  felony,  y-  ^'anviiie. 
forfeited  thereby  to  the  king,  not  only  his  land,  ^ 
but  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  in  whatever  hands 
they  were  found ;  nor  could  they  be  ever  recover- 
ed by  any  heir.    The  fame  author  fays,  that,  if  an 
outlaw,  or  convided  felon,  held  of  any  other  lord 
than  of  the  king,  all  his  moveables  were  the  king's 
and  the  land  remained  for  one  year  in  the  king's 
hands,  but  then  reverted  to  the  lord   yet,  not  with- 
out the  fubverfion  of  the  houfes  upon  it,  and  root- 
ing up  of  the  trees.    The  reafon  of  this  was  a  fup- 
pofition,  th^t  the  lord,  of  whom  the  felon  held,  was 
in  fome  degree  culpable,  for  want  of  a  proper  care 
in  the  choice  of  his  tenant  ^  and  whatever  diflurb- 
ed  the  publick  peace  was  an  injury  to  the  king. 
Neverthelefs  Glanville  tells  iis,  that  if  an  outlaw  l,  vH.  c  17. 
or  coavidled  felon,  who  held  by  mefne  tenure,  re- 
ceived the  king's  pardon,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs 
could,  in  virtue  of  that  pardon,  recover  the  land, 
unlefs  by  the  mercy  and  favour  of  his  lord,  to 
whom  it  efcheated  ;  becaufe  the  king's  mercy  ought 
not  to  prejudice  the  right  o,'  another.    He  adds 
too,  that,  in  general,  if  any  fubvaffal  did  or  faid 
any  thing,  for  which  he  loft  his  inheritance  by 
judgement  of  law,  it  returned  as  an  efcheat  to  the 
lord  of  the  fief.    One  caufe  of  forfeiture,  which  v.ciaovJiie, 
he  mentions,  deferves  a  particular  notice.    If  a'-^ii- c 
female  heir,  being  a  ward  in  cuftody  of  her  lord,  '''' 
was  guilty  of  incontinence,  her  eftate  became,  by 
that  offence,  an  efcheat  to  her  lord.    And,  when 
a  fief  was  divided  between  feveral  fifters,  if  it  was 
proved  that  any  of  them  had  violated  their  chafti- 
ty,  while  they  were   under  the  cuftody  of  their 
lord,  the  perfons  fo  offending  incurred  by  it  a  for- 
feiture of  their  part  of  the  inheritance  to  the  in- 
nocent fifter  or  fifters  ;  but,  if  all  had  fo  offended, 
the  whole  efcheated  to  the  lord. 

This  v/as  a  fevere  punifhment  for  the  frailty  of 
a  fmgle  v/oman,  and  without  example  in  other  laws ; 

but 
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but  it  undoubtedly  arofe,  not  fo  much  from  a  ri- 
gorous (enfe  of  the  hsinoufnefs  of  the  fault,  as  from 
the  notio  i  of  an  adva  :t?ige  due  to  the  lord  from 
the  marriage  of  his  ward,  which  he  probably  might 
be  deprived  of  by  her  being  diaionoured.  For 
GiaiL  i!!?.  declares,  that  this  forfeiture  did  aot  ex- 
tend to  inco  itinent  widows,  if  they  had  once  been 
la wf ally  married  nor  difi^-herit  the  child  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  v/h')  broke  he;  co.i  .jugai  faith  ;  becaiUe 
a  fon  born  in  Wi^d-ock  is  always  prefumed  a  law- 
ful heir.  But  there  lav  have  been  another  reafon 
for  the  exempting  of  vvido  vs  and  wives  from  this 
penalty,  viz.  that,  they  not  being  under  the  cufto- 
dy  of  their  lords,  their  incontinence  was  no  breach 
of  the  duty  and  reverence  due  from  a  vaffal ,  any 
offence  againll  which  was,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  a  moft  grievous  crime ;  gratitude  in  the  vaf- 
fal  for  the  obligation  conferred  on  his  anceftor,  and 
tranfmitted  to  him  together  with  the  fief,  by  the 
original  grant  thereof,  being  (as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved)  one  main  foundation  on  which  that  whoe 
V.  Crag  dfc  fyRcm  was  eredted.  Yet  we  are  told  by  a  feudal  law- 
/^"it  ^Te  y^"-  greateft  authority,  that  the  fief  was  not 

fc6i.'ia*.  14.  forfeited,  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  by  the  valTal's  of- 
fence againll  his  lord,  if  the  lord  had  given  occa- 
fion  for  it,  by  a  prior  offence,  or  if  each  had  of- 
fended againfl  the  other  at  the  fame  time  becaufe 
(fays  he)  it  would  have  been  very  unjuft,  that  the 
lord's  condition  ihould  be  mended  in  confequenceof 
a  fault,  which  he  himfelf  had  either  caufed,  or  fhared 
in.  And  it  was  a  general  maxim  of  the  feudal  law, 
that  a  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  lord  in  the 
fief,  and  of  all  his  dominion  over  his  vaffal,  was  as 
neceilary  an  effedl  of  any  great  breach  or  negledof  tlic 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  vaffal,  as  the  forfeiture 
of  the  fief  v/as  of  a  fimilar  crime  or  negledt  in  the 
vaflal.  Indeed  this  principle,  which  is  fo  confbnant 
to  natural  equity  and  natural  liberty,  was  the  cor- 
ner {lone  of  the  whole  polky  fettled  m  England 

by 
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by  the  Normans.  So  that  our  kings,  confidered  as 
feudal  lords  of  this  kingdom,  were  bound  no  lels 
to  proted:  their  vafTals  in  all  their  juft  rights  and 
privileges,  than  their  vafTals  were  to  ferve  them ; 
and  a  failure,  on  either  fide,  in  theie  reciprocal  du- 
ties, deftroyed  the  connexion,  and  difiblved  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  party  offended.  The  inferior  va(Ials, 
in  all  degrees  of  Ribinfeudation,  were  likewife,  by 
virtue  of  the  abovementioned  maxim,  entirely  freed 
from  the  bond  of  their  homage  and  fealty  to  their 
refpedive  lords,  if  thefe  did  not  acquit  themfelves 
of  what  they  owe  to  them,  agreeably  to  the  na- 
ture and  conditions  of  their  original  compadl.  It 
is  therefore  very  apparent,  that  the  fpirit  of  this 
fyftem  was  moft  abhorrent  from  tyranny,  and  that 
the  plan  of  it,  in  all  it's  feveral  parts,  was  defign- 
ed  as  much  to  refid  any  oppreflive  exertion  of  pow- 
er within,  as  any  attacks  from  foreign  enemies. 

Another  great  benefit,  arifnig  from  this  plan,  was 
the  uniting  of  power  to  property^  which  is  the  furefl 
bafis  upon  which  all  liberty  Hands !  And  as  propei'- 
ty  in  England,  by  degrees,  diffufed  itfelf  wider, 
from  the  alterations  that  were  made  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  feudal  law  which  had  confined  it  too  much, 
the  power  united  to  it  extended  itfelf  further,  and  1 
produced  that  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  freedom, 
which  the  whole  nation  enjoys  under  our  prefent 
conftitution. 

Originally  all  proper  feuds^  that  is,  all  of  a  mili-  v.  ConOitu- 
tary  nature^  defcended,  in  equal  proportions,  to  all  lum^fjr^r' 
thefons  of  a  vaflal,  but  never  to  daughters.    This    &8.i.  i*' 
exclufion  of  fem.ales  had  been  taken  off  in  moft 
countries,  before  the  Normans  came  hither :  but 
whether  the  equal  divifion  of  all  military  fiefs  con- 
tinued after  that  time,  and  when  it  abfolutely 
ceafed,  is  not  very  clear.    The  impartibility  of 
them  is  afcribed,  by  many  writers,  to  a  conftitu- 
tion made  by  the  emperour  Frederick  Barbarofta  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  two.    But  earl- 
doms 
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doms  and  baronies,  which  that  ordinance  chiefly  re- 
lates to,  had  before  been  indivifible,.  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  baron 
leaving  feveral  daughters,  and  no  fon,  at  his  death. 
I  fhould  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  cuflom  of  pre- 
ferving  knights-fees  undivided  in  the  courfe  of 
defcent,  which  feemed  necefTary  to  enable  the  mi- 
litary tenant  to  perform  his  honourable  fervice  v/ith 
the  requifite  dignity,  began  to  prevail  among  the 
Englifh  fome  time  before  it  was  fettled  by  law  in  the 
empire.  And  together  with  that  was  introduced 
the  right  of  primogeniture  in  feudal  fucceflions.  For 
when,  in  order  to  preferve  the  tenure  entire,  only 
one  fon  could  take  it,  the  eldeft  was  preferred,  as 
foonefl  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  fee,  and 
mofl  naturally  coming  into  the  place  of  his  father. 
v.Gianviiie,  Certain  it  is,  that,  when  Glanville's  treatife  was 
1.  vii.  c.  3.  written,  it  was  the  eftablifhed  law  of  England,  that, 
in  a  military  fief,  the  eldeft  fon  fhould  fucceed  to 
the  whole  inheritance.  Yet  it  appears  from  re- 
cords, that  men  frequently  held  by  parts  of  a 
knight's-fee :  but  fuch  divifions  either  arofe  from 
marriages  with  the  daughters  of  a  military  tenant, 
who  had  no  fon  and  feveral  daughters  or  were 
made  by  enfeoffments,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  courfe  of  fucceflion.  Lands  held  in  free  focage 
were  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons,  unlefs  they 
were  fuch  as  had  been  impartible  hy  ancient  cuflom ; 
of  which  fome  went  to  the  eldefl  fon,  and  others  to 
the  fecond. 

c.  3.  ut  fu-  Glanville  fays,  that,  in  all  eftates,  of  what  na- 
ture  foever,  if  an  only  daughter  was  left,  fhe  in- 
herited the  whole  land  •,  but,  if  there  were  more, 
it  was  equally  parted  am.ong  them,  even  in  military 
fiefs :  with  this  diflindion  alone,  that  the  capital 
7nsf[ii2ge  always  went  to  the  eldeft ;  which  was  like- 
wife  obferved-v/hen  a  divifion  was  made  of  focage 
lands  among  feveral  fons.  He  remarks,  that  if  any 
one  of  the  brothers  or  fillers,  who  had  been  (harers 

in 
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in  an  inheritance,  died  without  iffue,  the  portion 
of  the  deceafed  was  again  divided  ainong  the  furvi- 
vors.    Upon  the  divifion  of  a  fief  amorg  feveral 
daughters,  the  hufband  of  the  eldefl  was  to  do  ho- 
mage for  the  whole,  and  the  younger  were  to  per- 
form the  fervices  due  to  their  lord,  by  his  or  her 
hands.    But  the  heirs  of  thefe,  even  as  far  as  the 
third  generation  inclufively,  were  urder  an  obliga- 
tion of  doing  homage,  and  paying  reliefs  for  the 
lands  they  held,  to  the  heir  of  the  eldtft  filler.    If  a 
man  had  feveral  wives,  and  daughters  by  all,  and 
by  the  laft  an  only  fon,  that  fon  would  in'  erit  the 
whole  eftate  of  his  father  :  becaufe  (fays  Glanville) 
it  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  no  woman  can  ever 
fhare  with  a  man  in  any  inheritance,  unlefs,  per- 
haps, by  a  fpecial  cuftom,  in  particular  towns,  con- 
firmed by  long  ufage.    In  the  courfe  of  fuccefTion 
the  lineal  defendants  were  preferred  to  collaterals. 
But  Glanville  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  point  very  doubtful  v.cianviiie, 
in  his  time,  whether,  upon  the  death  of  a  man 3. 
leaving  iiTue  a  younger  fon,  and  a  grand  fon  by  his 
elder  fon,  the  inheritance  ought  to  go  to  the  fon  or 
to  the  grandfon.    And  it  is  juflly  obferved  by  a  fine 
writer,  in  a  learned  treatife  lately  publifhed  en  Bri- 
tifh  Antiquities,  that  there  is  no  queflion  in  law  ^-^^y^ 
which  has  afforded  a  greater  field,  net  only  for  law  rubj"a?con. 
fuits,  but  for  bloody  and  cruel  wars.    Glanville  de-"^"^s 
cides  it  thus,     That  thegrar.dlon.by  the  elder  fon-.  13?.^'^' 
(hould  be  preferred  to  the  younger  fon,  if  the  el- 
der  had  not  b^en  forisf.vniliatcd  by  the  grandfather  ;  '  ^ 
which  term  of  lav/  he  explains  to  m.ean  an  aff  gn- 
ment  made  by  the  grandfather,  during  his  life-time, 
of  part  of  his  land  to  his  eldefl  fon,  and  leifin  there- 
of given  to  him,  at  his  own  requeft  and  defire ;  it 
being  underfiood  that  fuch  alTignment  . would  bar  any 
claim,  in  the  heirs  of  the  perfon  who  took  it,  to  the 
refl  of  the  inheritance.    But  if  a  vaffal's  eldefl:  fon 
had  done  homage  to  his  lord,  of  .whom  the  efiate 
was  imm.ediately  held^  for  his  paternal  inheritance. 
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^^9''°^*'"^Mt  was  clear,  according  toGlanville,  that,  in  cafe  he 
died  before  his  father,  a  fon  left  by  him  would  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  eftate  in  preference  to  an  uncle.  Ne- 
y^^*^  "^^**  verthelefs,  there  is  an?,ong  the  records  in  the  Ex- 
joan.  Reg.  chequcr  a  rennarkable  inftance  of  a  preference  given 
Donet&  So-    ^  ^C)n  by  a  fecond  wife  before  a  fon  by  a  firll:  wife, 
merfet.      in  thc  fjccelTion  to  a  barony,  by  King  Henry  the  Se- 
qu^in^tothe  cond    becaufe  he  thought  the  younger  brother  a  better 
manner  of  foldter  than  the  elder.  This  feems  to  contradid  what 
Peer's"  p.  5-      affirnied  by  Glanvilie,  concerning  the  right  of  the 
eldell:  fon  to  fucceed  to  the  whole  in  military  fiefs, 
y.  Lib.  Feu- and  to  have  been  a  remainder  of  the  ancient  feudal 
law,  which,  on  the  death  of  a  valTal  leaving  feveral 
fons,  gave  a  power  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  to  confer 
it  on  any  one  of  thofe  fons,  according  to  his  own 
p.leafure.    But  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fuch  in- 
flances  rarely  occurred,  and  that  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture in  military  fiefs  foon  became  univerfal, 
as  we  find  that  by  degrees  it  grev,^  to  prevail  even 
V.  Glanvilie,  in  lands  held  by  focage  tenures.    Glanvilie  fays, 
that  no  baftard  could  lawfully  inherit :  but  the  ba- 
flardy  was  to  be  proved  in  die  fpiritual  court.  He 
alfo  informs  us,  that  a  queftion  arofe  in  his  time, 
w  hether  a  fon,  begotten,  or  born,  before  marriage, 
could,  by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  his  parents, 
acquire  a  right  to  inherit ;  ana  he  declares,  that,  aU 
tliough  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and  Rom.an  laws, 
fuch  a  fon  would  be  efleemed  a  legitimate  heir,  he 
could  in  no  wife  he  r.iaintained  in  the  inijeritance  by  the 
l.iw  and  ciffimn  cf  England :  but  in  cafe  of  a  difpute 
concerning  the  fadt,  it  was  to  be  fent,  by  the  king's 
writ,  to  the  fpiritual  court,  and  tried  before  theec- 
clefiaftical  judge,  who  was  to  acquaint  the  king  or 
his  judiciary  with  the  judgement  thereupon,  ac-^ 
cording  to  which  the  inheritance  v/as  to  be  either 
adjudged  or  denied  to  the  fon,  by  the  judgement  of 
the  king's  court. 

This  decifion  of  Glanvilie  is  very .  remarkable  ^ 
it  fhews  the  entire  independance  of  the  law  of 
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England  on  the  canon  and  civil  laws  in  his  time. 
The  fame  author  fays,  that  a  widow  was  entitled  to^'^^p'^^nviiie, 
a  third  part  of  the  land  for  her  dower,  in  every  ^  iequent. 
freehold  poiTeffed  by  her  hufband  at  the  time  of 
•their  marriage,  unlefs  he  had  alTigned  to  her  a  lef- 
fer  portion  of  it,  at  the  door  of  the  church,  when 
they  v/ere  going  to  be  married.    But  if  he  had 
given  a  greater,  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  that,  by 
the  fheriff  of  the  county,  upon  the  king's  writ, 
which  the  heir  was  entitled  to  demand.  In  dividing 
the  land  the  capital  mejjuage  was  always  excepted,  and 
kept  entire  to  the  heir ;  as  was  likewife  the  head 
manor ^  in  cafe  the  freehold  contained  more  manors 
than  one.    It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  enumerate 
here  all  the  other  cafes  and  points  of  law  relating  to 
dower,  which  are  mentioned  by  Glanville  :  but  there 
is  one  which  feems  to  merit  a  particular  notice.  He 
tells  us,  "  that  in  confequence  of  a  divorce  on  ac- 
count of  too  near  a  relation  between  the  parties, 
though  the  wife  loft  her  claim  of  dower,  yet,  by 
the  law  of  the  realm,  her  children  could  inherit,  and 
fucceed  to  their  father  by  hereditary  right.'*  As 
fuch  a  feparation  fuppofed  a  nullity  in  the  marriage, 
the  children  muft,  in  ftridnefs,  have  been  baftar- 
difed  by  it :  but  as  the  canonical  prohibitions  ex- 
tended fo  far,  that  divorces  on  this  account  very 
frequently  happened,  after  a  cohabitation  of  many 
years  in  a  ftate  of  wedlock  fuppofed  lawful,  there 
was  much  humanity  and  equity  in  this  law. 

The  rules  of  fucceiTion  in  earldoms  and  baronies 
were  the  fame,  during  thefe  times,  as  in  other  e- 
ftates  held  by  military  fervice.  The  lands  annex- 
ed to  thofe  dignities  could  not  be  divided,  except 
when  it  happened  that  an  earl,  or  baron,  at  his 
death,  left  no  ifTue  male,  and  more  than  one  daugh- 
ter :  but  by  fuch  partitions  it  came  to  pafs,  m  pro^  SeeMadox's 
cefs  of  time,  that  fome  baronies  were  fpiit  into  very  ''•s- 
fmall  parts.  Thus  we  find  by  a  recqrcl,  that,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second, 
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Walter  de  Ramefey,  knight,  acknowledged  before 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he.  held  certain 
lands  of  the  king  in  chief  by  the  fervice  of  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  barony^  viz.  the  barony  of  By fet, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  had  been 
divided  among  three  daughters,  and  then  fubdivi- 
ded  into  other  fmaller  portions.  But  in  the  times 
from  the  acceiTion  of  William  theFirft,  to  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Second,  I  find  none  divided  into  more 
than  three  parts. 

In  all  thefe  partitions  the  relief  of  the  tenant  was 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  held.  It  appears,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  fome  lands  were 
taken  out  of  the  barony,  or  hcjiour^  of  Wallingford, 
and  granted  to  Geoffry,  one  of  the  king's  natural 
fons,  by  writ  of  Ranuif  de  Glanville,  judiciary  of 
the  realm.  And  in  the  fame  reign,  Earl  John  grant- 
ed a  m.anor  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Glocefler  to 
John  la  Warre,  which  he  and  his  heirs  v/ere  to  hold 
of  that  prince  and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  cf  half  a 
knight.  '  .  , 

Thefe  vrere  the  principal  alterations,  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  into  the  laws  of  property  in  this 
kingdom,,  till  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second. 


It  feems  a  wonderful  thing,  that  any 


freeholders 
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poflelTed  of  alodial  eftates  fhouid  ever  liave  been 
willing  to  convert  them  into  fiefs,  fubject  to  the 
fervices,  burthens,  and  entails  above-mentioned! 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  fad,  fuch  alterations  were 
defired.  The  reafons  given  for  it  are  thefe.  The 
poiTeirors  of  fiefs  had  feveral  privileges,  which  other 
Loix,i.xxxi.  freemen  had  not :  a  higher  value  was  fet  on  their 
^'  ^*  perfons  ;  the  ccmipofitions  for  injuries  done  to  them 
were  greater  ;  which  was  an  im.portant  diltindion, 
when  moil  offences  wxre  pimifhed  by  pecuniary 
fines,  according  to  rates  afcertained  and  fixed  by 
law  :  and,  what  feems  to  have  w^eighed  more  than 
any  other  reafons,  they  who  held  by  knight-fervice 
were  exempted  from  tallage  and  many  other  im.po- 

fitions, 
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Ctions,  which  fell  heavy  on  the  pofTeffors  of  alodial 
eftates.  I  may  add,  that  the  near  connexion  con- 
tracted with  the  king  by  feudal  tenures  in  chief,  a 
connexion  exceeding  that  of  common  allegiance, 
mud  naturally  have  been  deemed  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  particularly,  as  the  being  inverted  with 
a  military  fief  implied  an  honourable  opinion  in  the 
fovereign  of  the  valour  of  the  feudatory.  Nor  was 
the  fervice  required,  in  return  for  fueh  a  fief,  then 
accounted  fo  burthenfomc,  as  at  prefent  i  c  may  feem  • 
'the  martial  fpirit,  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks 
of  men,  but  more  efpecially  among  the  gentry,  re- 
commending to  them  an  engagement,  which  gave 
them  occafions  of  encreafing  their  reputations  and 
fortunes.  The  fame  reafons,  in  a  lower  degree, 
induced  the  inferior  freeholders  to  connect  them- 
felves  with  thofeof  a  higher  dignity  and  condition, 
by  the  mutual  bond  of  a  feudal  tenure.  Laftly, 
the  fafhion  of  the  times  did,  in  this  inftance,  as  m 
others,  incline  the  minds  of  men  rather  to  look  at 
the  benefits,  than  to  confider  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending that  (late,  which  refulted  from  fuch  con- 
tracts. But  it  muft  be  obferved  that,  in  England, 
the  ancient  cufloms  of  the  nation  made  more  refin- 
ance to  this  fyftem,  than  appears  to  have  been 
oppofed  to  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  continued  attachment  to  thofe 
cuftoms  had  the  effed  of  correding  and  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  the  feudal  laws  in  this  kingdom,  fo 
as  always  to  temper,  and  at  laft  to  abolifh,  what- 
ever in  them  v/as  oppreflive,  or  contrary  to  good 
government  and  general  freedono; 

Baronies  were  originally  created  by  feoffment.  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Madox  fays  truly,  "that  no  man,  or  number  i.  i. " 

of  men,  without  the  king,  could  ever  make  an  p 
"  earl,  or  baron.    Every  honour  originally  faffed  p.'mu^' 

from  the  king,  and  upon  every  change,  by  death, 
"  or  otherwife,  returned  to  the  king  again,  and  re- 
"  mained  in  his  hand,  until  he  commanded  feizin 
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^'  of  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  homager,  according 
"  to  the  cuflom  of  noble  fiefs."  Yet  it  muft  be 
underflood,  that  the  honour,  or  barony,  fo  created 
by  the  crown,  or  fo  delivered  back  again  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  king,  was  annexed  to  certain  lands, 
which  were  compofed  of  knights-fees,  and  held  of 
the  crown  by  knights-fervice.  For,  till  long  after 
thefe  times,  all  baronies  were  territorial^  and  pof- 
feffed  by  tenure  alone  not  by  writ^  or  by  patent. 
See  the  Con-  Befidcs  the  military  fervice,  which  every  baron 
cuTendon/  obliged  to,  in  virtue  of  his  fief,  he  was  alfo 
bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  parliament  and  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  to  aflift  in  his  judgments, 
and  give  him  faithful  counfel,  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  good  of 
his  realm.  But,  although  this  was  one  of  the  feudal 
duties  annexed  to  baronial  lands  in  this  kingdom, 
by  the  introdudion  of  thofe  tenures  which  were 
derived  to  us  from  Normandy,  yet  the  attendance 
of  the  nobility  in  parliamentary  meetings  had  an 
origin  much  more  ancient  than  the  Norman  govern- 
ment here,  being  as  old  as  the  Englifh  monarchy, 
and  the  birth-right  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation,  even  from  the  firft  fettlements  they 
made  in  Great  Britain  ;  as  it  had  been  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came. 

It  appears  that  baronies  differed  greatly  in  the 
number  of  knights-fees,  whereof  they  confifted. 
See  Dug-    One  of  the  fmalleft  of  which  I  find  any  record,  is 
f^;l;';.^"°°'thatof  Hwayton  in  Northumberland,  which  Rich- 
ard de  Cramavil  held  of  King  John  by  the  fervice  of 
three  knights.  The  fame  man  held  another,  which  had 
belonging  to  it  no  lefs  than  fixty  knights-fees,  viz.  the 
honour  of  Tickill.    As,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  pof- 
feflion  of  many  knights-fees  which  conftituted  a  bar- 
SeeMadox's  On,  fo  neither  was  it  the  holding  in  chief  of  the  king. 
ExLquer^  For  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Exchequer, 
C.14.  p.370.  gives  us  the  plea  of  Thomas  de  Furnival ;  who  be- 
ing amerced  as  a  baron,  faid  be  was  no  haron^ 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  held  the  manor 

of 
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of  Sheffield  in  chief  of  the  king.    It  Hkewife  ap-^^'^eiT.,c.io. 
pears  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Third  ^"  ' 
John  de  BaHol  was  charged  v^ith  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  as  the  rehef  for  thirty  knights-fees 
held  by  his  father  of  the  king,  viz.  five  pounds  for 
each  fee :  whereas,  if  he  had  held  thofe  fees  as  a 
barony,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  whole,  coUed- 
ively,  but  one  hundred  pounds.    Neverthelefs  he  see  the 
had  a  barony,  viz.  that  of  Biwel  in  Northumber- 
land,  which  he  held  by  the  fervice  of  five  knights-  mT/ox's 
fees,  and  of  finding  thirty  foldiers  for  the  guard  g^^^etuer^ 
of  Newcaflle,    He  alfo  held  the  lordfhip  of  Hiche  ut  lupra.  ' 
as  an  augmentation  of  his  barony^  by  the  gift  of  King 
Henry  the  Second  to  his  grandfather,  and  by  the 
fervice  of  two  knights-fees.    In  the  reign  of  King 
John  feveral  manors  were  held  of  the  crown,  by  the 
fervice  of  one  knight's-fee  for  each.    Sir  William 
Dugdale  mentions  three  fp  held  by  or\t  min.    But  p"g- 
moft  baronies,  if  not  all,  confided,  in  the  times  of  apg^p.  107.' 
Henry  the  Second  ^nd  bis  four  predeceflbrs,  of  more  cuvering. 
than  one  manor.    •  ' ' '  * 

Every  earl  had  a  barony  annexed  to  his  earldom,  v.Speimanv 
and,  as  the  relief  of  an  earl  appears  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  baron,  viz.  one  hundred 
pounds,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  he  paid  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  barony,  which  was  a  land-eftate,  and 
not  of  his  earldom,  which  was  an  office.  This  was 
a  high  fine  for  the  fmaller  baronies,  being  equivalent 
to  at  le^ifl:  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  thefe  days.  It 
feems  furprifmg  that  as  baronies  differed  fo  much 
in  the  number  of  knights-fees  whereof  they  confift- 
ed,  the  charters  of  King  John  and  Henry  the 
Third  fhould  eftablifh  no  difference  in  the  reliefs 
they  were  charged  with :  but  from  hence  it  feems 
probable,  that  even  the  leaft  were  of  fuch  value, 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  that  charge,  without  any  grie- 
vous hardfhip  on  the  poilelFors.  And,  perhaps,  the 
eonfideration  of  this  inequality  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reafons,  which  induced  the  legiflature,  un- 
Q;^:^  d^r 
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der  Henry  the  Second,  to  leave  thefe  payments  dif- 
cretionary  and  under  no  certain  rule  •'  to  the  intent 
that  the  crown  might  make  the  proper  difference, 
in  eafe  of  poorer  barons:  which  did  well,  while 
the  difcretion  was  favourably  ufed  :  but  it  was  af- 
terwards found  more  prudent  to  limit  the  fum  to 
one  hundred  pounds.  * 
See  Hift.  of      If  tv/o  or  morc  baronies  happened  to  be  vefted 

querfc!^fo.  ^^^^         ^h^y  confolidate  in  his 

p.  317.220.  perfon,  but  he  held  them  diftind,  and  was  charge- 
able with  a  feparate  relief  for  each  barony ;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  rolls  in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter,  who  in  the  fecond  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Third  paid  a  hundred  pounds  relief  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Glocefter,  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  honour 
of  Clare,  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  honour  of  St. 
Hilary,  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  moiety  of  Earl 
GifFard's  honour. 

The  grants  made  by  William  the  Conquerour  ta 
fome  of  his  barons,  but  more  efpecially  to  his  earls, 
V.  orderkus  were  exceflively  great.    For  inftance,  to  Geoffry 
Vital,  p.523,  bifj-jQpQf  Conftance  he  gave  two  hundred  and  eigh-^ 
ty  manors  in  England  ;  to  Ranulf  de  Baynard  eigh- 
ty five,  and  to  Roger  de  Bufli  a  hundred  and  forty 
See  Domef-  nine.    Odo  bilTiop  of  Bayeux,  whom  he  made  earl 
thJfeve'^al''  ^f  Kent,  had  in  that  county,  and  in  feveral  others^ 
Counties,  3c  four  hundred  and  thirty  nine  lordfhips.    Robert  earl 
w^l^p.fps'of  Mortagne,  on  whom  he  beftowed  the  .earldom 
200.   of  Cornwall,  had,  in  that  and  other  counties,  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  thirty  three  manors.    The  ho- 
nour of  Richmond  in  Yorkfhire  had  a  hundred  and 
fixty  fix  lordfhips  ^  befides  which  the  earl  polTelTed^ 
by  the  gift  of  the  king,  his  father-in-law,  two 
hundred  and  feventy  fix,  in  other  parts  of  theking- 
V.  Madox's  The  honour  of  the  earl  of  Clare  comprifed 

Baron,  c.  5.  a  hundrcd  and  thirty  one  fees  of  the  old  feoffment^ 
E^hetue^^  that  is,  of  which  the  earl's  anceftors  had  been  en- 
p-398.   '  feofFed  before  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Firft: 
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and  to  thefe  were  added  nine  fees,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  a  fee,  of  the  new  feoffment. 

Ordeficus  VitaHs  fays,  in  his  hiflory,  that  Wil-  v.Ord.vitai. 
liam  of  Warren  complained  to  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  eldefl:  fon  of  the  Conquerour,  that 
he  had  fufFered  a  great  lofs  for  his  fake,  by  lofmg 
the  earldorQ  o^  Surrey,  which  produced  to  him  an- 
nually a  thoufand  pounds  of  filver.    The  greateft 
part  of  this  income  muft  have  been  drav/n  from  the 
barony  annexed  to  the  earldom ;  tho<lgh  the  third 
part  of  the  profits  arifmg  to  the  crown  from  the 
pleas  of  the  county  court  were  given  to  the  earl.  See  Madox's 
For  it  appears  by  the  rolls,  that  in  the  lixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second  the  third  penny  Magn.  Rot.* 
of  ElTex  was  but  forty  pounds  ten  fhillings  and  ten  ^ 
pence  ;  of  Hertford  thirty  three  pounds  one  fhilling 
and  eight  pence,  and  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  that  rbidem,M.^ 
reign  the  earl  of  Norfolk  received,  on  account  of  Rot  i^"  "' 
this  perquifite,  but  fixteen  pounds  thirteen  fhillings 
and  four  pence,  for  a  half  yearly  payment.    It  vari- 
ed indeed  a  little  in  different  years,  unlefs  where 
the  revenue  of  the  county  was  fermed  at  a  certain 
fum  by  the  fheriff    But  there  feems  fomething  ex- 
traordinary in  the  value  that  was  fet  by  William  of 
Warren  upon  his  earldom  of  Surrey :  for  by  the 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer  we  find,  that  much  lefs 
was  taken  by  King  Henry  the  Second  for  the  ferms  Sce  Madox's 
of  other  earldoms  efcheated  to  the  crown.    It  mufb 
indeed  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fermers  had  good  bar-  Magn.  Rot, 
gains,  and  did  not  ufually  pay  fo  much  to  the  king  "  g '* 
in  their  rent,  as  the  earl  received  from  the  earl-  ^* 
dom-,  becaufe  forae  profit  was  allowed  them  in 
return  for  their  trouble.    But  if  we  value  the  En- 
glifh  earldoms,  one  with  another,  at  only  half  of 
what  we  are  told  the  earldom  of  Surrey  produced, 
that  moiety,  being  equivalent,  on  the  lowefl  com-  ^ 
putation,  to  an  income  of  feven  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  thefe  days,  was  in  itfelf  no  mean 
provifion  for  fupporting  even  the  highefi:  degree  of 
0^3        *  nobility: 
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nobility  :  and  we  then  had  no  higher.  Yet  this  was 
not  all  the  wealth  of  the  Englifh  earls  in  that  age. 
Moft,  if  not  ail  of  them,  had,  exclufive  of  their 
earldoms,  and  of  the  baronies  annexed  to  them, 
many  more  baronies,  manors,  and  lordfhips,  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  Saxons  it 
was  ufual  for  many  earldoms  to  be  conferred  on  the 
fame  perfon. 

y.Fior.wig.  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  we  find 

fub  aon.  that  Godwii^  was  earl  of  Kent,  of  Suffex,  and  of 
SneVman's  ^11  thc  Wcft  Saxon  counties.  His  eldeft  fon.  Swain, 
Gioff.Dux,  v/as,  at  the  fame  time,  earl  of  Oxfordfhire ;  Glo- 
^"  cefterfhire,  Herefordfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  Berk- 

fhire  ^  and  his  fecond  fon,  Harold,  of  EfTex,  Hun- 
tingtonriiire,  Cambridgefhire,  Norfolk,  and  Suf- 
folk. A.11  this  power  in  one  family  muft  neceffa- 
rily  break  the  balance  of  the  (late,  and  eftablifh  in 
it  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  as  it  appears  that  it  did,  dur- 
ing the  greateft  part  or  that  reign.  But  the  Saxon 
earldoms  were  not  hereditary :  for,  although  they 
were  fometimes  permitted  to  defcend  from  father 
to  fon,  it  was  not  by  any  right,  or  claim  of  in- 
heritance, but  only  by  the  indulgence  and  favour  of 
the  king.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conquerour, 
all  the  earldoms  of  England,  as  well  as  the  baro- 
nies, being  rendered  hereditary,  and  defcend ing  e- 
ven  to  minors,  the  earls  became  more  independent 
of  the  crown  ;  and  a  more  complete  ariflocracy  was 
thereby  eftablilTied  ;  but,  happily,  by  their  num- 
ber, they  were  a  check  on  each  other  ;  for  it  rarely 
chanced  that  either  by  marriage,  or  the  courfe  of 
defcent,  more  that  two  earldoms  were  united  in  the 
fame  perfon ;  and  the  power  of  the  greater  barons 
fea."i2.^*  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  earls.  Mr.  Selden, 
in  his  learned  treatife  on  Titles  of  Honour,  has 
laboured  much  to  prove,  that  earls  were  not,  in  the 
Norman  policy,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  dur- 
ing the  Saxon,  governors  of  the  counties  under  the  king. 
But,  though  feveral  parts  of  the  bufmefs  of  the 
qrov/n,  and  more  particularly,  all  that  concerned 

the 
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the  revenue,  were  admin iftered  by  the  fheriffs,  yet 
it  feems  clear  enough,  that  the  earls  were  the  chief 
officers  under  the  crown  in  the  two  higheft  trufts, 
viz.  the  judicature  of  the  county  and  the  command  of 
the  military  force  thereof^  after  the  Normans  came 
in,  as  well  as  before.  Indeed,  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  and,  perhaps,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  they 
grew  negle(5lful  of  their  duty  in  their  feveral  county- 
courts  ;  fo  that  generally  the  fheriffs  prefided  there 
in  their  Head,  though  not  deputies  under  then?,  but 
officers  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  continued  long  after- 
wards to  receive  the  third  penny  out  of  the  pleas 
in  thofe  courts,  or  a  certain  fum  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  Sir  H.  Spelman  confiders  as  the  falary  of  their  v.Giofr  co- 
offlice.  And  of  their  right  to  command  the  military  wEs.p  141. 
force,  belonging  to  their  counties,  no  light  proof 
raay  be  drawn  fromi  the  appellations  of  dux  and  con- 
fill  given  to  them,  in  the  Latin  hiftories  of  thofe 
times.    The  form  of  eirding;  them  with  a  fword, 

•  •  See  Titles 

when  they  were  invefled  with  their  earldoms,  was  of  Honour, 
likewife  ftrongly  expreffive  of  a  military  commiflion  p'^'  5* 
appertaining  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  an  earl.  ^  ' 
But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  command  of  the 
provincial  militia  was  different  from  that,  which  the 
Norman  earls  were  entitled  to,  over  their  own  im- 
mediate vafTals  ^  the  latter  being  feudal  and  terri- 
torial;  whereas  the  former  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  right  of  their,  offices,  and  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  lieutenancy  in  the  counties 
under  the  crown. 

The  number  of  earls  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  counties  over  which  they  prefided  :  fo 
that  the  king  could  not  regularly  create  any  more : 
but  there  might  be  fewer  from  the  fame  perfon  hav- 
ing two  or  more  earldoms.    During  the  confufion  v. 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  that  f^f  fub'^ann. 
prince  created  fome  honorary  or  titular  earls,  who  1138.  et 
had  no  counties,  and  whofe  dignity  he  maintain-  f^^'ann."'"'' 
0^4  ed,  1 1 54. 
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ed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  grants  of  crown- 
lands.  This  he  did  to  obhge  fome  of  the  barons 
of  his  party,  whofe  ambition  he  could  find  no  other 
means  to  gratify  :  but,  though,  for  fome  ages  pafl, 
the  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  has  admitted  fuch  a 
prerogative  to  be  unqueftionably  in  the  crown,  it 
was  then  thought  irregular  ;  and  therefore  Henry 
the  Second,  in  the  firfl:  year  of  his  reign,  deprived 
thofe  earls  of  their  titles,  and  refumed  the  grants 
of  crown-lands  given  to  fupport  their  new  honours. 

It  fometimes  happened  that  alliances  contracted 
by  matches  between  the  families  of  great  earls  did 
fo  extend  and  augment  their  power  in  the  kingdom, 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  animofities  and  family  quarrels, 
which  often  inflamed  thefe  petty  princes  againft 
each  other,  di  v  ided  and  weakened  their  pov.er  • 
and  were,  perhaps,  as  advantageous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  nation  as  hurtful  to  its  peace.  There  never 
yet  was  any  government  fo  perfectly  good,  as  not 
to  have  fome  inherent,  conftitutional  evils  ^  nor  any 
fo  bad,  but  that  the  evils  arifing  from  it  would  in 
fome  meafure  correct  and  reftrain  one  another. 
This  appeared  in  the  plan  of  policy  fettled  here  by 
the  Normans.  As  the  vigour  and  fpirit  infufed  in- 
to it  did  often,  by  the  irjegularity  of  it's  working, 
and  the  continual  ferment  which  it  raifed,  produce 
a  feverifh  heat,  fo  we  find  that  fome  diflem.pers, 
which  would  have  been  otherwife  fatal  to  it,  were 
thrown  off  by  this  heat.  And  fome  exceiles  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  which  have  fmce  beenwifely  con- 
trouled,  operated  as  remedies  in  that  fyftem  againft 
the  immoderate  authority  of  the  nobles  •  while  both 
thefe  powers  were  checked  by  the  arms  entrufted  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inferior  freeholders,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  tenures,  by  which  they  held  their  eftates. 
But  the  regular  force  of  a  government  more  equally 
tempered,  and  orderly  applications  to  parliament 
for  the  redrefs  of  any  grievances,  which  might 
Otherwife  be  too  ftrong  for  the  ordinary  courts  of 

jufticcj 
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juftice,  are  much  better  fecurities,  under  our  pre- 
fent  conftitution,  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeCt,  the 
dignity  of  the  nobles,  and  the  majefiy  of  tlie  cro\\  n, 
tlian  the  frequent  collifion  and  ftruggle  of  thcfe  jar- 
ring powers,  which,  though  they  prevented  the 
eftabliihment  of  any  fixed  tyranny^  difturbed 
the  quiet,  and  difcompofed  the  harmony  of  the  ftate. 

Among  the  Englilh  earls  fome  were  invefled,  by 
the  crown  with  higher  powers  than  the  reft,  pof-  Honour^p.?;. 
felling  in  their  earldoms  a  regal  jurifdidion  fo  that  ^- s- f^^^- 
the  king's  w^rit  of  ordinary  juftice  did  not  run 
there.    The  Saxons  in  England  had  fuch  (as  Mr. 
Selden  has  fhewn)  though  they  did  not  give  the  ti- 
tle of  Counts  Palatine  to  them  \  a  title  which  feem.s 
to  have  been  firft  ufed  in  the  times  of  King  Henry  ^ 
the  Second.    The  earldom  of  Chefter  was  granted  rifb  deKcg^s 
by  William  the  Conquerour  to  one  Gherbod,  a  ^• 
Flemilh  baron,  and  afterwards  to  Hugh  d'Avran-ouier.  vital, 
ches,  otherwife  galled  Hugh  Lupus,  to  be  held  un-  '"^ 
der  the  crown,  by  him  and  his  heirs,  with  fuch  a 
jurifdidlion,  that  they  had  their  courts  both  ofSeideo'sTi- 
criminal  and  civil  juftice,  and  their  barons,  as  their  nou^,  a*  a- 
ereat  council:  every  one  of  whom  had  alfo  a^^'*:,  . 
court  under  him,  in  the  lame  manner  as  diofe  curui.ut 
barons  who  held  of  the  King.     John  of  Salif-  p'^* 
bury   gives  the  title  of  Palatine  to  all  the  En- 
glifh  earls  upon  the  marches  of  Wales,  becaufe 
theylikewife  enjoyed  a  regal  jurifdiction  within  the 
extent  of  thofe  marches:  and  Hugh  de  Belefme,  s^e  Titles  of 
who  was  earl  of  Shrewfbury  in  the  reign  of  Wil-^^.Tea.'s.' 
liam  Rufus,  is  therefore  called  a  Palatine  m  fome,,'n 
records  or  the  time  ot  hdward  the  Firft.    Nir.  Ma-i.  .i  c.  i. 
dox  obferves,  "that  feveral  of  the  lords  marchers '^"^^ 

had  a  fort  of  regality,  which  made  their  feig- 
"  neuries  look  like  palatinates^  They  had  the  firft 
"  cognifance  of  all  caufes  and  plaints  within  their 
"  lordfhips ;  they  had  their  chancery,  their  jufti- 
"  ciers,  and  other  great  officers,  with  an  extenfive 
"  jurifdidion  belonging  to  the  chief  court  of  their 
honour." 

Our 
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Our  kings  were  induced  to  make  thefe  grants, 
that  the  borders  of  their  kingdom  might  be  de- 
fended by  the  arms,  and  at  the  charge  of  thefe 
noblemen,  refiding  there,  againft  the  continual  in- 
roads of  the  Welch ;  and  that  the  conquefts  made 
in  Wales  might  be  maintained  in  the  fame:  man- 
ner. We  find  too  that  the  fame  motive  produced 
fimilar  grants  upon  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The 
entire  profits  of  the  county  were  given  to  every 
earl  Palatine,  for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity, 
or  rather  as  a  fruit  of  the  regality  he  enjoyed ; 
whereas  other  earls  had  only  a  third  part.  In 
truth,  thefe  lords  were  entrufted  with  a  much  great- 
er authority,  than  any  fubjedt,  in  a  well-conftituted 
monarchial  ftate,  fhould  ever  pofTefs :  but  yet  nei- 
ther they,  nor  any  other  Englifh  peers,  could  pre- 
tend to  a  legal  right,  as  the  great  valTals  of  the 
crown  did  in  France,  to  confederate  with  foreign 
powers^  unauthorifed  or  unlicenfed  by  their  own 
fovereign  :  a  right  fo  incompatible  with  order  and 
government,  that  one  is  furprifed  it  could  ever  be 
admitted  in  that,  or  any  other  kingdom.  Confe- 
deracies indeed  for  their  mutual  defence  among 
the  vajjah  of  the  crown  appear  to  have  been  account- 
ed not  illegal  in  England  :  and  in  Stephen's  reign 
there  are  examples  of  fome  Englifh  earls  making 
treaties  of  that  nature  the  one  with  the  other,  du- 
ring the  rage  of  civil  war :  but  even  thofe  treaties 
had  a  referve  of  their  fidelity  to  their  fovereign  par- 
ticularly expreffed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  all  the  charters 
now  extant  for  the  creation  of  earls  (the  moft  an- 
cient of  which  were  granted  by  Matilda)  make  no 
mention  of  any  determined  number  of  knights 
which  the  earls  were  bound  to  provide.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  I  imagine  to  have  been,  that  the  knights- 
fees  which  they  polTefTed  belonged  to  the  barony 
annexed  to  the  earldom,  not  to  the  office  or  digni- 
ty of  an  earl :  and  as  other  baronies  differed  in  the 

number 
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number  of  knights- fees  by  which  they  were  held, 
(o  hkewife  did  thefe.    The  moft  that  I  find  in  j^j^^^x's 
any  barony  of  an  earl  were  in  the  honour  of  Glo-  BaroQ.p.93. 
cefter,  which,  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  had 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feven  knights,  befides  a 
tenth  and  a  twentieth  part  of  a  knight,  that  is,  lands 
charged  with  knight  fervice  in  thofe  proportions. 
From  many  inftances  it  appears,  that  it  was  not 
the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  tenant,  but  only  the  ex- 
tent and  goodnefs  of  the  lands  a  barony  was  com- 
pofed  of,  by  w^iich  the  number  of  knights-fe.es  be- 
longing to  it  was  determined,  and  that  the  propor- 
tions in  which  thefe  lands  were  granted,  whether 
to  earls  or  to  barons,  were  often  very  unequal. 

The  great  hereditary  offices  under  the  crown  are  Baron,  p. 
called  by  Mr.  Madox  officiary  honours  •  and  he  fays,  ^'57  i-  »• 
that  when  a  lord  had  a  Innd  honour  and  one  of  thefe^ 
he  had  two  dijlincl  honours  vefted  in  him.  The  fame  Hifc.  of  the 
author  obferves,  that  the  greater  valTals  or  tenants,  ^^'^^/^  s-^ 
of  earls,  barons,  and  prelates,  were  fometimes  cai-  ^' 
led  barons ;  for  which,  in  another  place,  he  gives 
this  reafon :  "  The  earls  and  great  lords  did  then,  ^     ^  . 
"  in  many  particulars,  imitate  the  form  and  fa^  cT"p.  13*3, 
"  fhion  of  the  king's  coiut.    As  the  king  had,  fo  '34- 
"  had  they,  their  dapifers  or  fencfchais,  chamber- 

lains,  and  other  officers  in  their  houfeholds,  and 
"  likewife  abroad  their  barons^  or  chivaknan  Z^- 

nants.''    But  thefe  (he  fays)  were  ftyled  iviprofer^ 
ly  barons,  and  07ily  by  way  of  refetnblance.    It  feems 
to  me  that  all  who  held  of  the  great  lords  by 
knight-fervice  were  not  ufually  called  their  harcnSy 
but  only  thofe  who  were  fo  confiderable,  as  to  L^ve 
under  them  other  knights,  or  military  fubvalTals. 
We  find  in  fom.e  charters,  that  the  m.agiftrates  or 
chief  citizens  of  London,  Yoik,  Warwick,  and  o-  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ther  principal  cities,  were  honoured  wdth  that  title.  ^ 
It  was  even  extended  to  all  the  judges  in  a  county  ibidem.  Ba- 
court.  But  in  thefe  inftances  the  word  is  ufed  very  m°tatus.' 
loofely. 

The 
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The  name  of  vifcoiint  in  thofe  days  was  not  a  ti- 
tle of  honour,  but  fignified  only  a  Sheriff  The 
principal  functions  of  this  office  are  thus  defined 
by  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  very  accurate  hiflory  of  the 
Exchequer :  "  It  was  the  fheriff's  duty  to  do  the 
"  juftice  of  his  county,  to  keep  the  publick  peace, 
"  to  ftock  and  improve  the  king's  lands,  and  to 
^^^xxii.  p.     ^Qijg^c^  tj^p  king's  revenue."    It  appears  that  in 
time  of  war  he  alio  performed  fome  military  func- 
tions ;  and  the  above-cited  author  has  obferved, 
Biron.  I.  ii.  "  that  he  ufually  was  tht pr^fe^  or  governor  of  the 
c.  I.  p.  145-  "  king's  caflie  in  his  county."  It  is  faid  that  among 
v.spe!man%      Anglo-Saxons  this  officer  was  eleded  in  the  coun- 
GioiT  Vice-  ty  coutt  by  the  peoplc  :  and  in  the  reign  of  King 
COMES.      Henry  the  Firft  the  citizens  of  London  paid  a  fine 
V.  Magn.   to  thatPrincc  of  a  hundred  marks  of  filver,  that  they 
MadoxWift  might  have  the  privilege  of  chufmg  their  fheriffs 
ofthe  Ex^he.  themfelves.    But  no  inftance  occurs  of  fuch  a  li- 
See  aho  Dii-  berty  in  the  counties  after  the  entrance  of  the  Nor- 
ftrtatio  de    mans,  till  the  ftatute  made  by  Edward  the  Firft 
MigQo  Ror.  1^       ^g^j^  ^^^^  of  his  reign,  by  which  he  granted 
to  his  people,  that  they  JJjall  have  eledion  of  their 
Jheriffin  every  fhire  where  the  JJjrivalty  is  iiot  of  fee ^ 
if  they  lifi.    Nor  did  that  act  of  parliament  con- 
tinue long  unrepealed.    In  the  times  of  which  I 
write,  the  iheriffs  had  the  counties  committed  to 
See  Madox's  them  refpedively,  by  the  king,  at  his  pleafure,  ei- 
Exche°q ther  in  cuflody,  or  at  ferm-certain.    The  Emprefs 
23.  p.  634."  Matilda  made  a  convention  with  GeofFry  earl  of 
Dagd'Iie  b'  Effex,  by  which,   among  other  things,  fhe  grant- 
ed  to  him  the  fhrivalty  of  London  and  Middlefex, 
NUdox  ut       three  hundred  pounds  yearly  ferm,  and  that  of 
fupra.       Hertfordlliire  at  forty  pounds,  as  his  grandfather 
held  them.    Three  hundred  pounds  were  then  e- 
quivalent  to  at  leaft  four  thoufand  five  hundred  now, 
and  forty  to  fix  hundred.    It  appears  by  the  rolls, 
that,  under  Henry  the  Firft  Richard  BalTet  and  Au- 
brey de  Vere  were  joint-fherifFs  of  eleven  counties. 
This  was  extraordinary  :  but  there  are  feveral  in- 
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ftances  under  different  kings  of  two  or  three  being 
committed  to  the  fame  perfon.    Urfo  d'Abitot,  in 
the  reign  of  WiUiam  the  Conquerour,  was  made 
fheriff  of  Worcefterfhire,  and  the  office  was  grant- 
ed in  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs.    Neverthelefs  it  ap- 
pears that  his  fon  was  turned  out  of  it  by  Heniy 
the  Firfl,  for  having  ordered  one  of  the  ff;r\ants  of 
that  king  to  be  flain.  But  it  went  to  his  fifter,  and,  ?_eDugdaie. 
in  her  right,  to  her  hufband,  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  R^.on. 
from  whom  it  defcended,  by  inheritance,  to  \\  il- ^^/^I'^J^'^f 
liam,  their  fon,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond was  alfo  fiieriff  of  three  other  counties,  viz. 
thofe  of  Hereford,  Glocefler,  and  Warwick.  Arch- 
bifhops  and  bifhops  were  fometimes  appointed  fhe-  v.  Hoveden,  ^ 
riffs.    In  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  Wil-  ^t^J^^ 
ham,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  was  chancellour  at  that  of  the  Exch! 
time,  offered  to  give  the  king  for  the  fhrivalty  of ^' 
the  feveral  counties  of  York,  Lincohi,  and  Nor- 
thampton, fifteen  hundred  marks  in  hand,  and  a 
hundred  marks  increment  (that  is,  above  the  ufual 
ferm)  every  year  for  each  county.    But  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  outbid  him  for  Yorkfhire,  and  was 
made  fheriff  thereof,  on  the  payment  of  three  thou- 
fand  marks  for  that  county  alone,  and  the  yearly 
increment  of  three  hundred.  Three  thoufand  marks 
were  then  equivalent  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in 
thefe  days.    This  au6lion  of  a  miniflerial  and  ju- 
dicial office,  of  the  higheft  trufb  and  importance, 
was  a  fcandalous  thing,  and  what  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  pradlifed  by  Henry  the  Second. 

It  feems  a  ftrange  policy  in  William  the  Con- 
querour, and  fome  of  his  fucceffors,  to  ha\'e  grant-  g^,^^^. 
ed,  as  they  did,  the  office  of  fheriff  to  certain  earls  TiiiesofHo- 
in  their  own  counties.    For  by  this  m.eans  they  loft  "o"""'  p*^- 
that  neceifary  check  on  the  provincial  authority  of 
thofe  mighty  peers,  which  the  crov/n  ufually  had  in 
the  power  of  the  fheriff,  and  much  cncreafed  their 
influence  over  the  people.    In  the  great  roll  of  the  Baron.  1.  ii. 
15th  of  Henry  the  Second  mention   is  rr.ade  of  f"- *44,  »4f- 
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the  vifcountefs  of  Bsaumont^  and  in  other  years  of 
that  reign  one  or  two  otliers  are  mentioned,  who, 
I  prefume,  had  inherited  the  office  of  fheriff^  and 
bore  the  name  jointly  with  their  hufbarids,  who 
executed  the  duties  thereof  For  fo  early  as  in  the 
eleventh  century  it  appears  from  ancient  records, 
that  there  was  in  France  an  hereditary  vifcountefs 
of  Maine,  whofe  hufband  was  vifcount  or  fheriff  of 
that  county  in  right  of  his  wife.  Certainly,  the 
permitting  an  office  of  this  kind  to  defcend  by  in- 
heritance, and  even  to  females,  may  be  reckoned 
among;  the  faults  of  our  old  conftitution.  When 
it  happened  to  fall  to  an  infant,  or  unmarried  wo- 
man, it  muil  have  been  executed  by  a  deputy  :  arid 
Madox'sHir  ^  ^^-^^  inilance  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
"eExche."  Third  of  a  deputation  given  to  Hugh  de  Babing- 
3  p-644.  ton,  by  Walter  archbifhop  of  York,  to  keep  un- 
der him  the  two  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Der- 
by, which  that  monarch  had  committed  to  him  as 
fheriff  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  the 
leave  of  the  king,  and  a  v/rit  to  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  fignifying  his  acceptance  of  fuch  de- 
putation. 

Many  offices  of  the  palace  were  rendered  here- 
ditary by  William  the  Conquerour  and  our  firfl 
Norman  kings  •  which  muil  have  added  very  much 
to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  particularly  the  great 
offices  of  comlabie,  marefchal,  cham.berlain,  and 
fenefchal.  What  audiorlty  and  jurifdisftion  belong- 
ed to  the  conftable  we  may  partly  learn  from  a  fta- 
tute  of  the  13th  of  Richard  the  Third,  wherein  it 
is  faid,  that  he  ought  to  have  cognifance  of  con- 
tracts touching  feats  of  arms  and  of  war  out  of 
the  realm,  and  aUb  of  fuch  thino;s  relatingr  to  arms 
or  war  within  the  reahn,  as  could  not  be  deter- 
mined or  difcuft  by  the  common  law,  vs  ith  other 
ufages  and  cuftoms  appertaining  to  the  fame  matters, 
v/hich  other  conftables  before  that  tim.e  had  duly 
Hi*,  of  the  and  reafonably  ured."    Madox  fays,  "  he  v,  as  a 
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high  officer  both  in  war  and  peace     and  obferves 
that  the  word  fignified  a  captain  or  commander.  Yet 
I  do  not  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
thofe  who  were  conftables  to  that  king,  namely 
Henry  de  E(fex  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  ever  had 
the  chief  command  in  his  armies.    On  the  con- 
trary, fome  other  noblemen  are  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerals and  commanders  in  chief  where  the  king 
himfelf  was  not  prefent.  Henry  de  Effex  was  heredi-^^^  Dupdaie. 
tary  ftandard  hearer  of  England :  but  whether  that 
honour  belonged  to  him  as  conftable,  or  was  a  dif- huv  ofthe 
tindt  office,  held  by  him  together  with  the  other,  ^^'^'^'i-  p* 
does  not  clearly  appear.    That  he  was  conftable 
under  Henry  the  Second  is  evident  by  two  char- 
ters given  in  that  reign.    This  dignity  was  for-  ^^^^ 
feited  by  him,  as  well  as  his  barony,    in  confe- 
quence  of  his  duel  with  Robert  de  Montfort,  and 
was  afterwards  poffelTed  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
in  the  fame  reign,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  to  Milo  earl  of  Here- 
ford, who,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers,  became 
heirefs  to  all  her  father's  honours,  of  which  this  was 
one.    How  it  had  come  from  that  family  to  Henry 
de  EiTex  we  are  not  told.  But  from  the  time  of  the  ^    ^  ^  ^ 
abovementioned  marriage  it  continued  in  the  Bo-  Blro^Hel-e- 
huns  for  ten  generations.    It  appears  by  a  record,  [^'^'j^^J™'!; 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Humphrey  Hift.  of  the 
de  Bohun,  the  laft  of  that  name,  held  feveral  manors  ^xcheq.  p. 
of  the  king  by  the  fervice  of  being  conjiable  of  Eng-w.  ' s^tXmzn, 
land.    And  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eidith  it^'°" 
was  decreed  by  all  the  judges,  "  that  this  office  larius. 
might  be  annexed  to  lands  and  defcend  even  to  fe- 
males,  who,  while  they  remained  unmarried,  might  viTi! 
appoint  a  deputy,  to  do  the  fervice  for  them ;  but 
after  marriage  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  hufband  of 
the  eldeft  alone."   They  alfo  declared,  "  that  the 
fervice  v/as  not  extindl,  though  part  of  the  lands  for 
which  it  was  done,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
to  whom  it  was  due  •  but  remained  entire  in'  uie 
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eldeft  daughter  :  yet  that  the  king  might  refufe  the 
fervice,  not  to  be  forced  to  ufe  the  iTiiniilry  of  an 
imv.  orthy  perfon."  Which  expedient  the  king  took, 
rather  than  admit  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  who  derived  his  title  to  it  from  the  eldefi: 
daughter  of  the  lafb  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  And 
after  the  death  of  that  duke  the  office  was  never 
revived.  The  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Scaccario^ 
written  under  King  Henry  the  Second,  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  bufmefs  done  by  the  conftable  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, where  he  had  a  feat  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
L.  I.  ?.  ic.  fays,  that  when  the  mercenary  foldiers  of  the  king 
came  to  receive  their  pay  there,  it  was  his  duty  to 
examine  their  dem.ands,  and  accounts,  with  the 
help  of  his  clerk,  and  fee  that  the  fums  due  to 
them  were  paid  at  the  proper  term.s.  From  hence 
it  appears,  that,  befides  the  feudal  militia,  fome 
mercenary  foldiers  were  kept  in  pay  by  King  Henry 
the  fecond.  Thefe  I  fappofe  to  be  men  whom  he 
hired  to  ferve  him  irilead  of  the  military  tenants, 
who  paid  efcuage  to  him  by  way  of  commutation 
for  perfonal  fervice. 
j^.^  of  tKe  ^^■^^*  ^^^^^^5  defcribing  the  office  of  the  king's 
Exchequer,  marcfchal,  or  marefchal  of  England,  fays  it  was 
c-  a-  p.  33.  executed  partly  in  the  king's  army,  in  time  of  war, 
and  partly  in  his  court,  in  time  of  peace.  Of  the 
lbidem,p.3i.  military  fundlons  of  this  officer  he  tells  us  no- 
thing: more,  than  that  he  and  the  conflable  v/ere  to 
give  certificates  to  the  barons  of  their  having  duly 
performed  the  fervice  required  of  them  in  the  king's 
armiies  •,  v/hich  feems  to  Ibew  that  thcfe  officers  had 
a  legal  ftiperinlendancy  over  thofe  armies.  But, 
vorH^™^"^'  from  other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  in  Edward 
783  "*  ^'  the  Firft's  reign  the  marefchal's  pofh  was  in  the  van- 
guard, and  that  it  was  his  duty  and  the  ccndable's 
to  mi^fter  the  forces.  His  civil  duties  were  (as  Ma- 
dox  has  collected  them  from  ancient  records)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  perfon  in  his  pa- 
lace^ to  diilribute  the  lodgings  there,  to  pjeferve 
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peace  and  order  in  the  king^s  houfehold,  and  to 
aflift  in  determining  controverfies  arifing  among 
them.    He  alfo  performed  certain  ads,  by  himfelf 
or  his  fiibflitutes,  at  the  king's  coronation,  at  the 
marriages  and  interments  of  the  royal  family,  at 
the  creating  of  barons  and  knights,  and  at  other 
great  and  ceremonious  allembHes  in  the  king's 
court.    It  is  faid  in  the  dialogue  de  Scaccario  above-  P-  'o. 
mentioned,  that  no  bufinefs  of  importance  ought  £^che°q/c,  a. 
to  be  done  without  his  being  confulted.    Onderr- 31. 
Henry  the  Second  this  office  was  held  by  a  family,  m"S^°"' 
who  feem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  tlience,  '^'^  °f 
and  were  only  of  the  rank  of  barons:  but  under coV^'^' 
i     Richard  the  Firft  William  Marefchal  having  obtain- 
f     edthe  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  ityled  E  irl  Mare--cnTilm. 
fchal  ^  and  as,  from  that  time,  the  office  reniaincd 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  earls,  though  of  different  houfcs, 
that  title  alfo  continued  ;  and  the  power  of  it  feems 
to  have  encreafed  from  the  dignity  of  the  noble- 
men who  held  it.    In  it's  firft  fenfe  it  fignified  maf- 
,  ter  of  the  horfe  to  the  king. 

The  office  of  high  chamberlain^  or  the  king's  chmn-  v.  Dugd. 
herlain^  (as  this  officer  was  ufually  called  in  that  age)  vere"*^* 
°     was  of  eminent  dignity  and  great  power  in  the 
court.    It  was  given  by  Henry  the  Firft,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  Robert  Malet,  to  Alberic  de  Vereand 
his  heirs  :  which  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  to 
the  fon  of  Alberic  by  Matilda :  but  I  doubt  whe- 
I     ther  this  lord  continued  to  enjoy  it  under  Henry 
fl     the  Second  :  for  other  perfons  are  named  as  cham- 
I     berlains  in  the  rolls  of  that  reign. 

The  office  of  fenefchal  under  the  fame  king;  was  Dugd.Baron. 
y     poffeffied  by  Hugh  Grentefmeinil  baron  of  Hi^kley,  Selmifand 
!!     who  leaving  iio  ifluemale,  it  defended  to  Fetronilla,  Leicefter. 
his  eldeft  daughter,  and  in  her  right  to  her  huf- 
band,  Robert  de  Bellomont,  earl  of  Leicefter,  fur- 
named  Bhnchemains^  and  fon  to  the  Grand-jufticiary, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  frequently  made  in  this 
book.    It  was  at  all  times  a  great  office  ;  but  the 
Vol.  IL  jurifdidion 
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jurifdidlion  of  it  encreafed  much,  when  the 
Grandijufticiary's  was  diminifhed  ;  which  did  not 
happen  till  after  the  deceafe  of  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. Indeed  thcfe  offices  could  not  pofTibly  have 
lubfifted  together,  in  the  height  of  their  power  : 
the  fundions  and  dignity  appertaining  to  each  of 
them  having  been  nearly  the  fame.  But,  in  the 
times  I  write  of,  that  of  fenefchal  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  other ;  and  the  authority  of  it  feems 
to  have  been  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  at  prefent. 

The  Grand-jufliciary  (as  Sir  H.Spelman  obferves) 
fmgly  executed,  in  thofe  days^  the  feveral  functions 
and  powers  of  the  four  principal  judges  in  modern 
times,  viz.  the  Chief-juftice  of  the  King's-Bench, 
the  Chief-juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  the  Chief- 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Mafler  of  the 
Wards.  He  was  too  great  for  a  fubjed  :  but  hap- 
pily for  the  crown,  during  the  times  that  I  write 
of,  the  office  v/as  not  hereditary,  nor  even  for  life ; 
and  it  was  ufually  tempered  by  a  joint-adminiftra- 
see  Dug-  tiou  of  it  lu  fcvcral  perfons.  Thus  we  find,  that, 
giies'jJri-  rdgn  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  Roger  bifhop 

vodVtai  Salilbury  and  Hugh  BafTet  were  jointly  pofTeiTed 
p.  905.  ad*  thereof ;  and  under  Henry  the  Second,  Richard  de 
^""/'id  ^L.ucy  was  joined  in  commiffion  with  Robert  earl  of 
Lriilg.  Leiceiler.  Yet  it  feems  that  the  latter,  after  the 
6f  the  Ex^tf  ^^^^^^  of  the  former  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
c.  2.  p.  43.' and  fixty  eight,  was  fole  Chief-juflice  of  England, 
during  feveral  years  for  neither  in  the  rolls,  nor 
V  D-ceto  hiflory,  is  any  mention  made  of  another,  till  the 
inh  ann! year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy  nine  ;  when,  upon 
d  le  ^^^^  refignation,  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter,  Ely^ 
Or.gmeJ  and  Norwich,  were  conflituted  Chief-juflices,  that 
jaridicia^es.  jg  (^f^yg  Sir  W.  Dugdalc)  had  the  adminiilration  of 
that  high  place :  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long  :  for 
V.  Hoveden,  the  next  year  it  was  given  to  Raniilph  de  Glanville, 
lub  ann.  ^y^o  enioved  it  alone  till  after  the  decegfe  of  Henry 
■■'»^=''-^*^-the  Second.  '  ' 
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.  In  the  rign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Hubert  de  Burg,^;^^^;^^  ^.^^^ 
earl  of  Kent,  and  Grand-jufbiciary  of  England,  had  p.  24 
an  adignment  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  be  re-  pj'jlg"^''^^' 
ceived  by  hina  annually  at  the  Exchequer,  in  fup- ' 
port  of  the  dignity  of  his  office.    If  we  compute  v.  Mdox's 
the  value  of  money  as  I  have  reckoned  it  in  the  ^^f^ 
times  which  are  treated  of  here,  this  would  be  e- 
quivalent  to  no  more  than  a  falary  of  four  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  in  thefe  days  :  but  I  think  the 
computation  ought  to  be  higher,  as  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  gold  and  filver  were  more  fcarce  in 
that  reign,  than  they  had  been  in  any,  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conquerour's,  to  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Second's.    But  it  is  probable  that  this  afiigrm.ent 
was  not  the  whole  profit  belonging  to  tlie  office. 

Mr.Madox  obferves,in  his  hiftory  oftheExchequer,  ^-    r-  54' 
"  that  for  fome  time  after  the  conqueft  the  Chief- 
"  jufticiary  ufed  to  do  many  afts,  which,  after- 
wards,  appertained  to  the  treafurer's  office." 
Yet  there  was  a  treafurer  then  among  the  great 
officers  in  the  king's  court,  of  whofe,  fundliors  the 
fame  author  gives  this  account.    "  It  feems  to  have  ibidem,r-54- 
^  been  the  part  or  duty  of  the  treafurer  in  ancient  ^s- 
"  tim.e  to  act  with  the  other  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer  in  the  government  of  the  king's  revenue, 
to  examine  and  controul  accomptants,  to  direct 
the  entries  made  in  the  grent  roll,  to  attefl:  the 
writs  iffued  for  levying  the  kirg's  revenue,  to 
^'  fupervife  the  ifRiing  and  receiving  of  the  king's 
treafure  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
"  a  word  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  the 
king's  profit." 

It  appears  that,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirty 
firft  year  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  this  office  was 
held  by  Richard,  the  fon  of  Nigel  bifhop  of  Ely ; 
and  a  contemporary  waiter  informs  us,  that  his  ^-  ^^^^'Jij?'' 
father  purchafed  it  for  him  of  the  king  at  the  price  sluCv^r.  \. 
of  four  hundred  pounds.    He  was  a  clergYm.an,  ^-^• 
and  afterwards  bifhop  of  London.    The  venality  oif 
R  %  '  great 
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great  offices,  and  even  of  fome  which  were  judicial^ 
may  be  reckoned  among  die  faults  of  policy  in 
thofe  times. 

Sec  Madox's     We  find  by  the  Exchequer  rolls,  that  in  Henry 
Exch°p'4V^h^  Firft's  reign,  Geoffry,   his  chancellour,  ftocd 
&  Di(rert.on  dcbtor  to  him,  for  the  cuftody  of  his  great  feal, 
the  great  roll.  fQj^g^|^jj|-  above  thrcc  thoufand  pounds  :  a  price  as 
orthe\Tiue^^S^"^      thofe  days,  as  forty  five  thoufand  pounds 
of  money  iu  would  be  in  thcfc,  at  the  loweft  computation.  And 
ihefiritvoi.       bifhop  of  London,  in  the  letter  to  Becket,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  account  be- 
fore given  of  that  prelate's  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  fays,  it  was  a  matter  of  publick  no- 
toriety, that  he  had  bought  the  office  of  chancel- 
lour for  many  thoufand  marks.    But  this  does  not 
appear  from  the  rolls. 

Of  the  fundions  and  power  of  this  officer  fome 
account  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
book.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that,  in  the 
dialogue  deScaccario  before-cited  it  is  faid,^^  uuas great 
L.  i.  p.  9.  in  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  in  the  court ^  Jo  that  no- 
thing of  moment  was^  or  could  he  done  there^  without 
his  confeyit  or  advice.  And  the  fame  treatife  informs 
L.  i.  p.  8.  us,  that  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  the  Grand-juf- 
ticiary  prefided  under  the  king ;  next  to  him  fat 
the  chancellour  ;  then  the  confrable,  then  the  cham- 
of  the  berlains,  and  laftly  the  m.arefchal.  Mr.  Madox  ob- 
Exch.  p.  43.  ferves,  that  as  the  power  of  the  jufticiary  declined, 
that  of  the  chancellour  grew  ;  and  he  conjedures 
that  the  latter  office  received  a  confiderable  acceffion 
of  power  and  dignity  from  the  greatnefs  of  fome  of 
the  perfons  who  had  borne  it.  He  likewife  fays,^ 
that  the  fplendour  of  the  king's  court  appeared  very 
much  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  officers  and  minifiers.  But 
fome  of  them  wxre  fo  great  and  fplendid^  as,  in- 
ilead  of  augmenting,  to  diminifh  the  fplendour 
of  their  mafter,and  draw  the  eyesof  his  other  fubjeds 
from  hiiii  to  themfelves. 

Many 
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,  Many  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  held  lands  of  the 
crown  by  the  fervice  of  grand-jergeanty^  which  is 
called  by  Sir  H.  Spelman  the  higheft  and  moft  illnf- 
tiious  feudal  fervice.    Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  fays, 

that  tenure  by  grand- ferjeanty  is  when  a  manJ^^Jj'Jf/'" 
"  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king  hy  fiicb 

fervkes  as  he  ought  to  do  in  his  proper  pcrfcn  to  the  ^-  ^''^f' 
"  king.,  as  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  king,  or  hisni.res,8c 
"  lance,  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to  be  his  marefchal,  j.'^|,"p^^^^,| 
^'  or  to  carry  his  fword  before  him  at  his  coronati-  i.l  tir.  n' * 
"  on,  or  to  be  his  fewer  at  his  coronation,  or  his^'*^-  5- 
"  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of  his  cham- 
"  berlains  of  the  receipt  of  his  Exchequer,  or  to 
"  do  other  like  fervices,"  &c.    Which  definition 
the  learned  Craig  has  efpoufed  in  his  admirable 
treatife  on  feudal  lav/.    Yet  Mr.  Madox  has  Hiewn,  ^ 
by  the  evidence  of  records,  that  fome  who  held  by  rcn;2,i.  iii. 
grand- feijeanty  ivere  not  hound  to  do  their  fervice  in^-  ^' 
their  dwn  perfons.    But  the  inftances  of  this  kind 
are,  I  believe,  fo  few,  as  not  much  to  impeach 
what  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  has  aflerted.    The  lat- 
ter fays,  that  all  who  hold  of  the  king  hy  grand^fer- 
jeanty  hold  hy  knight -fervice :  but  this  is  well  explain- 
ed by  his  commentator,  Lord  Coke,  to  mean  only, 
that  this  tenure  had  the  effects  cf  knight-fervice^  v/ard- 
fhip,  marriage,  and  relief.    Lyttelton  himfelf,  in 
the  paifage  cited  above,  mentions  fome  ferjeanties 
v/hich  were  not  of  a  military  nature :  he  likewife 
obferves,  that  the  relief  paid  for  this  kind  of  tenure 
was  not  the  fame  as  for  lands  that  were  held  by 
knight's-fervice ;    being  one  year's  value  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  over  and  above  all  charges  or 
reprizes    whereas  the  relief  of  a  knight's-fee  was 
but  a  hundred  fhillings.    Nor  did  fuch  tenants  pay 
fcutage,  like  other  military  vaffals,  even  when  the 
fervice,  to  which  they  were  bound,  was  of  a  mili- 
tary nature ;  the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  that, 
although  the  king  might  be  willing  to  commute 
with  an  ordinary  knight  for  his  fervice,  he  v/ould 
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not  fo  cafiiy  admit  a  commutation,  where  the  fer- 
vice  was  to  be  done  to  him  in  his  own  perfbn,  or 
in  vhat  concv^rned  iiis  royal  dignity  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  ;  nox'  'vould  a  tenant,  v/ho  was  ho- 
noured by  fiich  a  diflinc^ion,  defire  that  hsi 
office  Ihiould  be  perform- d  by  anolher.  Am.ong 
feveral  iiifcances  of  this  tenure  not  relative  to 
Baronia.i,  iiiAvat  or  knight-fcrvice,  Mr.  Madox  mentions  one 
^*  ^*  of  a  fnigular  kind.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  S".  -^v  John  Baker  held  certain  land  in 
Kent  of  tije  ki'^g  ly  the  ferv'ue  of  holding  the 
kings  head  in  the  pip  which  carried  him  in  his 
fqjjage  hciween  Dover  ^^^in  JVhitfp.nd.  This  was 
adjudged  to  be  grand-fergeaniy a^d  it  evidently 
appears,  that  the  idea  of  roydty  in  our  ancient  con- 
flitution  muft  liave  been  very  high,  v^htv.fiicha  fer- 
vice  done  to  the  perfon  of  the  kii  g  was  deem.ed  by 
the  lav/  the  moft  honourahle  tenu,  e.  But  it  mAift  be 
always  remembered,  that  the  idea  cf  a  king  in  that 
confiitution  was  a  Ji^prerde  head  and  rider  of  a  free 
nation^  to  whom  aUegimce  was  due  in  return  for  pre- 
tention ;  and  to  that  idea  too  much  reverence  could 
not  be  annexed. 

Trere  v.  as  alfo  tif r\ur^hy  petit  ferjeanty^  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  Lytleito:'  gi.es  this  account,  "that  it 
"  was  where  a  mai  r.dd  his  land  of  the  king,  to 
"  vield  to  hin.  yearly  a  bov/,  or  a  fword,  or  adag- 
"  ger,  or  a  cutlafs,  or  a  lance,  or  a  pair  of  gloves 
of  mail,  or  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  or  an  arrow,  or 
"  dweiie  arms,  and  other  fuch  fmall  things  be- 
"  longing  to  war      which  defcription  Sir  H.  Spel- 
v.GofnsER-m-an  hkewife  adopts,  and  agrees  with  Lyttelton 
MiNoI""         ^^^^^  fervice  was  but  focage  in  effetl;  for  v/hich 
the  latter  gives  this  reafon,  "  becaufe  fuch  tenant 
by  his  tenure  is  not  bound  to  go  to  war,  nor  do 
any  thing  in  his  proper  perfon  relating  to  it,  but  to 
render  and  pay  yearly  certain  things  to  the  king, 
"  as  a  n  -i-c.  is  bound  to  pay  a  rent."    He  fays  too, 
that  none  can  hold  by  grand  or  petit  ferjeanty^  but 

V.  Bracloo,  of  the  king.  Yet  Braclon  mentions  ferjeanticsheld 
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of  private  perfbns ;  as  for  infbance,   if  a  man  is  Jp^'m  Gicf 
bound  to  ride  with  his  lord  from  manor  to  manor  :  t'ia  Ma- 
but  then  he  diitinguifhes  thefe  from  thofe  ferjean- 
ties,  that  regarded  the  king  or  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  with  refpedi  to  the  claim  of  waidfhip  and 
marriage. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  great  nobles  affeded  fb 
much  to  form  their  houfeholds  on  the  miodel  of 
the  king's,  that  they  had  hereditary  cficers^  to  whom 
they  alio  granted  fiefs.  Mr.  Madox  recites  a  grant  See  Hid  o 
from  William  earl  of  Warwick  to  Alan  his  cook,  Ij^er^'''''" 
by  which  he  confirmed  to  him  the  office,  his  father  p-  39- 
Richard  had  held,  namely,  the  chief  mimjiry  of  his 
kitchen^  (capitate  minifteriim  coqiiina;  mea)  \vhich  was 
vulgarly  called  the  place  of  mallei:  cock,  (quod  di- 
cittir  magijier  coqttus)  to  beheld  by  him  and  his  heirs, 
of  the  faid  earl  and  his  heirs,  as  fully  and  entirely 
as  his  father  had  enjoyed  it,  with  all  fees  of  the 
faid  kitchen,  (cum  omnibus  feiiais  di5ia  coquina:)  and 
all  appertinances  belonging  to  the  mailer  cook. 
By  the  fame  charter  v/e  find,  that  the  faid  Alan 
and  his  father  had  an  eflate  in  land  granted  to 
them  by  the  bounty  of  their  lord,  with  a  power 
to  hold  courts  over  their  tenants  or  vafials,  with- 
out contradidion  from  the  faid  earl  or  his  heirs  : 
fo  high  a  regard  did  fome  of  our  ancient  nobility 
pay  to  their  cooks  ;  and  fo  munificently  did  they 
reward  them  for  the  good  fervices  done  in  their 
kitchens ! 

Befides  earldoms,  baronies,  and  officiary  honours, 
there  was  in  thofe  days  an  honorary  dignity,  which 
was  thought  to  add  a  new  luflre  to  the  higheft 
degrees  of  nobility,  nay,  even  to  princes  and 
kings  themfelves  I  mean  the  order  of  knighthood. 
It  was  accompanied  with  a  folemn  religious 
engagement,  the  nature  of  w^hich,  as  v/ell  as 
the  purpofes  of  this  fingular  inflitution,  I 
cannot  better  fet  forth,  than  in  the  words,, 
of  Alphonfo  the  Fifth,  king  of  Portugal,  as, 
they  are  delivered  by  a  good  and  authentick  hif- 
R  \  tori  an 
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Ajr-^-^*\"^M  torian.    That  prince,  after  having  taken  the  city 
1.  ivl^'V  Vs.  of  Arzila,  by  aflaah,  fron:i  the  Moors^  went  imme- 
diately, ill  gicat  fjlcmnity,  to  the  chief  mofqiie, 
and  (vhen  he  iiad  prayed,  fome  time,  before  a  cru- 
cifix, which  wt.'^  pir.ced  upon  the  dead  corpfe  of 
the  Count  de  Maiiaiva,  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  adlo:),  he  coi^imanded  his  fon,  the  Infant  of 
Poituga!,  to  kneel  down  by  his  fide-,  which  be- 
ing done,  he  dr:w  his  fwoid,  and  faid  to  the  young 
prince,  "  My  fon,  we  ha\e  received  this  day  a 
"  great  favour  from  Almighty  God,  who  has  made 
"  us  mafliers  of  Cc  impoi  iarit  a  place,  and  given 
me  Co  fair  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  you 
"  the  order  of  knignthood,  and  arming  you  with 
rr.y  own  hand.  But,  firft  to  infLrucl:  you  what  the 
"  nature  of  iliut  order  is,  knov/,  my  fon,  that  it 
confnls  in  a  clofe  cciifcderacy  or  union  of  power 
and  virtue,  to  eflabliili  peace  amiong  men,  when- 
"  ever  ambition,  atarice,  or  tyranny,  trouble  ftates, 
or  injure  particulars.    For  knights  are  bound  to 
"  employ  their  fwords  on  thefe  occafions,  in  order 
to  dethrone  tyrants  and  put  good  men  in  their 
"  place.    But  they  are  likewife  obliged  to  keep  fi- 
dehty  to  their  fovereign,  as  well  as  to  obey  their 
chiefs  in  war,  and  to  give  them  falutary  counfels. 
*^  It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  a  knight  to  be  frank  and 
liberal,   and  to  think  nothing  his  own,  but 
^'  his  horfe  and  arms,  which  he  ought  to  keep  for 
"  the  fake  of  acquiring   honour  with  them,  by 
ufmo;  them  in  the  defence  of  his  relio;ion  and 
"  country,  and  of  thofe  who  are  unable  to  defend 
themfelves.    For,  as  the  priefthood  was  inftitut- 
ed  for  divine  fervice,  fo  was  chivalry  for  the 
maintenar.ee  of  religion  and  juflice.    A  knight 
ought  to  be  the  hufband  of  v/idows,  the  father 
of  orphans,  the  protedor  of  the  poor,  and  the 
prop  of  thofe  who  have  no  other  fupport :  and 
they  who  do  not  adl  thus  are  unworthy  to  bear 
that  name,    Thefe,  my  ion  are  the  obligations 
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"  which  the  order  of  knighthood  will  lay  upon  you  : 
^  confider  whether  you  are  defirous  of  it  upon 

thefe  terms."  The  prince  anfwering,  that  he 
was,  the  king  went  on  to  aik  him,  if  he  would 
promife  to  perform  all  thefe  feveral  duties,  and 
make  them  to  be  oblerved,  with  other  rights  and 
cuitoms  of  the  order  of,  knighthood  ?  To  which  he 
having  confented,  "  On  thefe  conditions,"  faid  the 
king,  "  I  make  and  arm  you  a  knight,  in  the 
"  name  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
"  Holy  Ghof!: ;"  and  at  each  of  thefe  facred  nam.es 
fbriking  him  with  his  fword  on  the  helm.et,  he  ad- 
ded, "  May  God  make  you  as  good  a  knight  as  this 
"  v/hofe  body  you  fee  before  you,  pierced  in  feve- 
"  ral  places  for  the  fervice  of  God  and  of  his  fove- 
"  reis^n."  Then  kiflins;  him  on  the  forehead  he 
raifed  him  up  with  his  hand. 

Such  was  the  idea  of  chivalry  in  its  principles, 
and  according  to  the  original  purity  of  it :  nor  can 
one  eafily  imagine  a  nobler  incitement  to  brave  and 
virtuous  a6tions :  but  it  was  an  idea  too  perfedl 
for  human  nature  ,;  and  the  general  practice  of 
thofe  who  took  this  engagement  was  far  from  be- 
ins;  conformable  to  it's  intentions  and  rules.  One 
may  alio  objed  to  it,  that  not  being  confined  to 
kings  or  princes,  but  extended  to  great  numbers  of 
private  men,  it  feemed  to  take  the  fword  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  magiftrate,  to  whom  only  belongs 
the  maintenance  of  religion  and  juflice  in  a  well- 
governed  ftate.  But  ftill  the  inftitution  had  fome- 
thing  exalted  and  heroical  in  it  ^  and  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  brighteft  virtues  which  dignified,  either  the 
hiftory  of  this  nation,  or  that  of  any  other  people 
in  the  whole  Chriftian  world,  were  chiefly  derived 
from  this  fource.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fpirit 
of  chivalry,  the  corruption  of  religion,  the  want  of 
all  good  learning,  the  fuperflition,  the  ferocity,  the 
barbarifm  of  the  times,  would  have  extinguifhed 

all 
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all  virtue  and  fenfe  of  humanity,  as  well  as  all  ge- 
nerous fentiments  of  honour,  in  the-  hearts  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Europe  :  nor  could  the}'  have 
been  able  to  refill  the  military  enthufiafm  of  the  Sa- 
racens and  the  Turks,  without  the  aid  of  another 
kind  of  fanaticifm,  which  v/as  excited  and  nou 
rifhed  in  them  by  means  of  that  fpirit. 

Some  very  eminent  writers  have  thought  thac  the 
origin  of  this  inflitution  was  a  voluntary  aflbciation 
of  private  men,  to  defend  the  publick  and  parti- 
culars, but  more  efprcially  women,  from  the  many 
grievous  diforders  that  infefbed  all  Europe  upon  the 
decline  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne.    But  Mr. 
Selden  takes  notice,  that  fome  traces  of  it  occur  in 
that  emperour's  reign  ;  and  both  he,  and  our  other 
ibfd"e.p!c.  T.  g^eat  antiquary,  Spelman,  incline  to  derive  it  from 
feci-  <8.  ^  a  cuilom  of  much  earlier  date,  namely  that  ob- 
mil"^?^'''''"  ^g^^'^^  W  Tacitus  among  the  ancient  Germans,  of 
See  alio  Pe:e  giving  arms  to  their  young  men  in  the  publick  af^ 
de  Fl^an^Jf '  femblics,  and  the  adoption  per  anna  practifed  by 
char'emagnethe  Goths  and  fome  other  barbarous  nations.  But 
roiiiceFra'r.c^.  whether  it  firft  came  from  Germany,  or  from  the 
t.  i.-i.  iii.   Lombards  in  Italy,  among  whom  the  moft  evident 
V.  Pau'.um  marks  of  it  are  iFound,  the  commencement  of  it 
Waconum.         Certainly  prior  to  the  epocha  abovementioned. 
%r^^°'  "  Neverthelefs  it  is  probable,   that  the  confufion  and 
rfor^'      violence  of  thofe  times  made  the  pradlice  of  it  more 
general  as  being  more  neceffary;  and  might  alfo  occa- 
fion  the  confecrating  of  it  with  folemn  vows  and  reli= 
gious  rites.    The  firft  mention  made  of  thofe  cere- 
monies in  England  is  by  Ingulphus,  who  wTote  un- 
der the  reign  of  William  the  Conquerour.  He 
fays,  it  was  the  cuflom  of  the  Saxons  in  England 
that  the  perfon  who  v/as  to  be  knighted  ihould 
prepare    for  it  by  confeffion  and  abfolution  of 
his  fms  the  evening  before,  and,   afterwards,  by 
watching  all  night  in  the  church  :  that  in  the  miorn- 
ing  he  fliould  ofier  his  fword  on  the  altar,  and  re- 
5:eive  it  biefl  from  the  prieft,  who,  with  a  bene«= 

didion 
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diction  to  him,  fhould  put  it  about  his  neck,  af- 
ter his  having  heard  mafs  and  taken  the  facrament. 
But,  in  the  account  which  is  given  by  William  of  v.  Maimfo. 
Malmfbury  of  Athelftan's  being  knighted  by  King  'l^'^^,^''*','^-';^" 
Alfred  his  grandfather,  nothing  is  faid  of  thele  6.* 
rites,  though  the  hiftorian  particularly  mentions 
the  giving  him  a  fword  and  a  rich  belt,  with  a 
crimlbn  or  fcarlet  robe,  as  the  enfigns  of  knight- 
hood.   And  Ingulphus  adds,  that  the  Norm.ans 
abominating  this  manner  of  confecrating  knights 
defpifed  thofe  who  were  fo  made,  and  altered  the 
cuftom.    Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  that  fomic  of 
thefe  facred  forms  were  ufed  in  England,  as  well  as  s.e  seMen*? 
in  France  for  feveral  ages    particularly  the  receiv-  TUie^ofrion. 
ing  of  the  fword  from  the  altar.    Other  ceremo-iect'35^^* 
nies  aifo  were  pradifed,  that  are  not  named  by  In- J  '-'^^j^.^'^^^- 
gulphus,  and  of  which  the  mofl:  cliential  appear  to  cuihi  um, 
have  been,  the  bathing  the  candidate,  and  after  his  pJi:^°'f^^f_ 
being  fo  purified,  the  girding  him  v/ith  his  fword,  epia.  94 
the  putting  on  his  feet  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  and  Hift.^'df  u* 
llriking  him  gently  with  a  fword  on  the  neck,  head,  miiice  Fran, 
or  fhoulders.  When  thefe  things  were  done  in  the  J,, '"^ 
royal  palace,  and  fome  of  them  by  the  hands  of  tJptun  d? 
the  king  (as  they  frequently  were)  the  folemnity  do|T'i^o' 
was  graced  by  the  fongs  and  mufick  of  minftrels,  2- 
who  attended  on  the  knight,  and  by  many  other 
marks  of  rejoicing  and  honour.    Robes  of  different 
colours  were  alfo  given  to  him  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown.    In  the  hiftory  of  the  Exchequer  I  find 
an  account  of  thirty  three  pounds,  for  three  robes  f^^^^^'^^-'J^'^ 
of  fcarlet,  two  robes  of  green,  and  other  neceffa-  J'^xchequer, 
ries  for  making  a  knight,  allowed  by  King  John.  r^^  ^^.  j-^' 
But  in  fome  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Rot  16.  a. 
Second  the  expence  of  this  ceremony  is  not  near  ^ag. 
ib  great ;  which  may  have  been  owing  to  his  bet- 
ter  ceconomy.    A  difference  was  made  in  the  drefs  M4g.RoL ' 
of  knights  and  efquires,  it  not  being  permitted  to*- 
the  latter  to  wear  any  gold,  though  they  were  of 
the  hi gheft  quality ;  and  from  hence,  I  fuppofe, 
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as  well  as  from  the  gilt  fpurs  given  to  knights  at 
receiving  the  order,  they  were  difting-iiifhed  by  the 
name     Equites  Aurati. 
^ee Upton  ^^"^^  adual  fctvice  the  abovemen- 

de  Re  Mil  -  tioned  forms  were  much  abridged.    The  perfon 
SeUen'"sT?t.  who  was  to  be  knighted  prefented  a  fword  to  the 
ufHon.  c.   king  or  commander  in  chief,  if  the  king  was  not 
5.  fea.      ^^.^1^  ^1^^  army,  and  defired  to  receive  the  order  of 
knighthood,  which  was  given  him  with  no  other  ce- 
remony than  a  ftroke  on  the  neck  with  that  fword. 
Before  an  aifault,  or  a  battle,  or  any  perilous  ac- 
tion,   it  was  cuftomary  to  make  a  number  of 
knights  in  this  manner,  as  an  encouragement  to 
thofe  who  were  thus  chofen  out  from  all  the  ef- 
quires  there  prefent,  to  acl  not  unworthily  of  the 
dignity  they  received.    The  fame  thing  was  done 
at  the  conclufion  of  a  battle  or  fiege,  or  other  mi- 
litary exploit,  as  a  reward  to  thofe  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  valour.  And  rl  is  was 
juftly  efteemed  the  mxoft  honourable  knighthood. 
In  France  the  order  w^as  given  with  the  following 
V.  Divifion  v^'ords  :  "  I  make  thee  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God 
seidea's  Tit. "  and  My  Lord  St.  George,  to  maintain  the  faith 
^fHon.^pa^cc  and  juftice  loyally,  and  defend  the  church,  wo- 
•24.!'^*  ^    "  men,  widows,  and  orphans."    In  the  empire  the 
oath,  anciently  taken  by  the  knights  at  receiving 
fb.\!^^^fca.  tl^e  order,  was  to  the  fame  effecl.    But  John  of  Sa- 
60.  c.  5.    lifbury,  in  his  book  De  Nifgis  Curialwn?,  which  ap- 
10^^     pears  to  have  been  written  under  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  fays,  that  in  England,  for  the  moft 
part,  it  was  then  become  the  falhion  not  to  admi- 
nitler  any  oath  to  the  knights.    Yet  he  labours  to 
fhew,  that,  by  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  their  office, 
'   they  were  tacitly  bound  to  the  defence  of  the 
church    and  avails  himfelf  (as  does  likewnfe  Peter 
V.  Epft.  9.     Blois,  who  wrote  not  long  afterwards)  of  the 
^tr.  B.e.en.  ^^^^r^^^y  taking  their  fwords  from  the  al- 

tar, as  indicating  a  profelTion  of  their  having  received 
it  to  the  defence  and  honour  cf  the  priefthood,  tb^e 

affiftance 
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afliftance  of  the  poor,  the  punifliment  of  evil  deeds, 
and  the  freeing  of  their  country  from  tyranny  or 
oppreiTions.  Indeed  both  thefe  writers  add,  that 
many  of  the  knights  did  in  no  wife  a6l  agreeably 
to  fuch  a  profelTion,  but  as  if  they  had  vowed  the 
very  contrary  ;  efpeciaily,  with  regard  to  the  church. 
Yet  the  general  opinion  of  their  being  engaged  to 
ferve  and  defend  it  muft  have  contributed  greatly, 
in  the  age  that  I  write  of,  to  promote  the  crufades  : 
as  the  entering  into  that  warfare  appeared  only  a 
confequence  of  the  original  obligations,  which  e- 
very  knight  had  contracted  in  receiving  his  knight- 
hood. And  in  the  next  age  it  induced  them  to 
draw  their  fwords  with  equal  zeal  againft  the  Vau- 
dois  and  Albigenfes,  whom  the  clergy  reprefented 
to  them  as  enemies  to  the  church  and  catholick 
faith. 

Every  knight  had  a  power,  inherent  in  himfelf, 
to  make  other  knights,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  wherever  he  went :  and  (what  feems  more  ex- 
traordinary) knighthood  was  fometimes  conferred  in 
England  by  thofe  who  themfelves  had  it  not,  and 
were  indeed  incapable  of  it,  viz.  bifhops  and  ab- 
bots. William  Rufus  was  knighted,  in  his  father's 
life-time,  by  Lanfi'anc  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
The  foundation  of  this  mud,  unqueflionably,  have 
been  a  notion,  that  the  ord':r,  being  conferred  with 
facred  rites  and  forms  of  prayer,  was  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious inftitution.  During  the  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen v\^e  Hnd  that  the  earl  of  Glocefter  knighted 
his  brother,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Cornwall ; 
and  other  examples  occur  of  the  fame  power  being 
exercifed,  for  feveral  ages,  by  private  perfons  in 
England,  without  the  audiority  of  a  royal  commif- 
fion.  Nay,  our  kings  themfelves  have  been  knight- 
ed, by  the  hands  of  their  fubjeds ;  as  Henry  the 
Sixth  by  the  duke  of  Bedford's,  and  Edward  the 
Sixth  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet's.  Knighthood  v^as 
therefore  diftinguil"hed  from  all  other  honours  and 

dignities 
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dignities  in  the  ftate  by  this  remarkable  difference, 
that  thofe  v/ere  fuppoied  to  be  derived  from  the 
king,  as  their  fountain  and  head  ;  but  this  might 
be  given  to  the  king  himfelf  by  his  fubjed.  It 
might  alfo  be  given  by  any  fovereign  prince  in  the 
territory  of  another,  and  the  rank  aligned  to  it  was 
the  fame  in  all  Chriftian  countries. 

The  poet  Gunther,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Henry  the  Second,  fays  in  a  Latin  poem,  that  the 
Emperour  Frederick  Barbarofla,  the  better  to  repel 
the  enemy  from  his  borders,  and  defend  his  coun- 
try by  the  faperior  force  of  his  arms,  granted 
knighthood  to  many  perfons  of  low  and  vulgar 
birth,  which  in  France  would  have  been  thought  a 
{lain  to  that  dignity.  And  from  a  palTage  in  Glan- 
ville  (of  which  I  fhall  fay  more  hereafter)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  in  England,  under  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, even  enfranchifed  villeins,  born  in  fervitude, 
were  fometimes  knighted.  Yet  this,  I  prefume, 
was  only  done,  when  they  had  performed  very  ex- 
traordinary adions  in  war,  after  having  obtained 
their  freedom.. 

See  Madox^s  In  the  tcign  of  Henry  the  Third  the  honour  and 
c.''(5!'^p!\'3o.  lands  of  Roger  de  Somer)^,  baron  of  Dudley,  were 
feized  by  the  crown,  hecmife  he  did  not  come  to  the  king 
to  he  girt  with  the  belt  of  knighthood.  And  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  fame  king  all  the  fheriffs  of 
England  were  commanded  to  make  prociam>ation  in 
their  refpedlive  counties,  that  all  who  held  of  the 
king  in  chief  one  knight's-fee,  or  more,  and  were 
not  yet  knighted,  fliould  take  arms  and  get  them- 
felves  knighted,  before  the  next  Chriftmas,  as  they 
loved  the  tenements  or  fees  which  they  held  of  the 
king.  Whether,  in  the  times  that  I  write  of,  any 
compulfion  was  ufed  to  oblige  men  to  be  knighted, 
I  cannot  pofitively  affirm  :  but  as  Mr,  Madox,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  has  given  no  records  of 
any  fines  having  been  levied  on  that  account,  or  pro- 
clamatioas-iffued  to  enjoin  it,  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
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the  Third,  and  many  in  and  after  that  reign,  the 
prefiimption  is  ftrong,  that  it  had  not  been  the  prac- 
tice before  the  death  of  Kirg  John. 

Indeed  it  feems  a  deviation  from  the  original 
principle  of  this  inftitution.  For  one  cannot  but 
think  it  a  very  great  inconfiflency,  that  a  dignity, 
which  was  deemed  an  accefnon  of  honour  to  kings 
themfelves,  fhould  be  forced  upon  any  ^  and  ftill 
more,  that  fuch  numbers  of  a  lower  rank  of  gentry 
fhould  be  obliged  to  receive  it,  as  a  duty  annexed 
to  their  fiefs.  Guillaime  k  Breton^  who  wrote  under 
Philip  Auguftus,  fays  of  a  young  nobleman,  who 
had  diftinguifned  himfelf  in  the  army  of  France  at 
the  battle  of  Bouvines,  that  he  w^as  worthy  to  be 
made  a  knight,  both  by  his  family  and  by  his  ac- 
tions. There  is  alfoin  a  French  treatife  of  no  little  v.LaSaiacV 
authority  upon  this  fubje6t  the  following  palTage  :  f^'-  54. 
An  efquire,  wheyi  ke  has  travelled  fnuch  and  been  in 
jnany  exploits  of  anns^  out  of  ^johich  he  has  come  with 
"  honour^  and  who  has  an  ejiate  fufficient  to  maintain  the 
"  rank  of  knighthood  (for  otherwife  it  would  be  no 
^'  honour  to  him,  and  it  is  better  to  be  a  good 
"  efquire  than  a  poor  knight)  ought  to  defire  any 
"  lord,  or  valiant  knight,  to  knight  him,  in  the 
"  name  of  God,  &c."  Here  not  only  the  being 
pofTeiTed  of  a  competent  fortune,  but  the  having 
given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  is  made  a  ne- 
celTary  qualification  for  the  attainment  of  knight- 
hood i  and  it  is  fpoken  of,  as  an  honour  which  the 
efquire  was  to  gain,  not  as  a  burthen  impofed  upon 
him  by  law  or  tenure.  A  learned  member  cf  the 
French  academy,  v/ho  has  lately  enriched  the  re- 
publick  of  letters  v/ith  fome  excellent  obfervations 
on  ancient  chivalry,  has  fhewn  that,  in  France,  the  v.  Mcmoirf 
education  given  to  thofe  who  afpired  to  knighthood 
was  excellently  calculated  to  make  them,  good  foi-  t  x  u 
diets,  and  inftrucl:  them  in  all  the  duties  of  that 
noble  profelTion.  Undoubtedly  the  fame  m.ethcds 
were  ufcd  in  England  ;  for  cur  firft  kinss  -of  the 

^Nvrn:an 
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Norman  race  introduced  into  their  courts  the 
fafhions  and  manners  of  France  with  Httle  alteration  ^ 
and  mofl  of  our  nobihty,  during  the  times  which 
I  write  of,  being  of  Norman  or  French  extradlion, 
and  keeping  up  a  perpetual  intercourfe  with  their 
countrymen,  the  plan  of  education  in  France  muft 
naturally  have  been  thought  the  beft  they  could  fol- 
low. Among  the  French  a  young  gentleman,  de- 
clined to  arms  by  his  parents,  was  ufually  taken, 
v/hen  he  v/as  feven  years  old,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  women,  who  till  then  had  the  care  of  his  breed- 
ing, and  remained  a  page  till  fourteen,  in  the  fa- 
mily of  fom.e  knight :  after  which  he  ferved  feven 
years  in  the  quality  of  efquire^  and  was  then  knight- 
ed :  but  this  term  of  pupillage  and  of  fervice  was 
frequently  abridged,  and  knighthood  was  given  to 
fome  perfons  at  fixteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if 
they  had  an  extraordinary  forwardnefs  and  maturity 
of  ilrength,  or  were  of  very  higli  rank,  as  princes, 
«ee  Spei-  "^^^^      princcs.    Sir  H.  Spelman  fays,  that, 

maa-s  Re-   with  thc  EngHfh,  fifteen  is  accounted  the  lawful  age 
R.^ .  of  knighthood  :  but  he  obferves  that  two  of  our 

mililediliert.  i     •   i       i     i         i  i 

p.  175.      kmgs  were  knighted  when  they  were  much  younger, 
namely,  Edv/ard  the  Sixth  in  his  tenth  year,  and 
Henry  the  Sixth  in  his  fifth. 
V  Memoires     Evcry  kuight  had  his  lady,  to  whom  he  vowed 
fur  Tancien-  faithful  fervice,  whofe  favours  he  wore  in  tourna- 
r^ie,Ti?p  i^ents  and  in  battles,  and  for  whofe  honour  he  was 
95.9^-      always  prepared  to  combat,  with  no  lefs  zeal  and 
enthufiafm,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  catholick 
religion  itfelf    This  was  inculcated  to  them  in  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  their  education  :  for  an  old  chro- 
nicle tells  us,  that,  together  with  their  catechifm^  the 
young  gentry  were  taught  the  art  of  love.    The  great 
purpofe  of  thefe  inftru6lions  v/as  unqueftionably  to 
make  the  pafljon  of  love  an  incitement  to  valour,  and 
likewife  to  humanife  and  fubdue  the  ferocity  of 
their  manners.   Both  thefe  ends  were  accomplifhed  ; 
the  firfl  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  latter  as  far  as  the 

general 
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general  barbarifm  of  the  times,  in  other  refpedVs, 
would  permit.  By  fome  palTages  in  ancient  writers, 
who  treat  of  chivalry,  it  appears,  that  in  the  leflbns 
of  love  which  were  given  to  the  candidates  for  the 
order  of  knighthood,  a  kind  of  Platonic  refinement 
and  purity  was  infpired  :  but  wc  learn  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  thole  ages,  that  thefe  fentiments  were  very 
feldom  of  much  more  ufe  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of 
the  ladies,  than  the  enchanted  armour,  which  fome 
knights  imagined  they  wore,  was  to  guard  their 
bodies  from  fwords  or  lances. 

The  very  amufements  of  chivalry  were  a  perpe- 
tual difcipline  and  fchool  of  provvefs.  Enough  has 
been  faid  before  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  other 
methods  of  exercifmg  the  courage  of  the  knights, 
in  times  of  peace.  But  when  their  own  country  did 
not  furnifh  them  with  fufficient  opportunities  of  dif- 
playing  their  valour,  fo  impatient  were  they  of  eafe, 
and  fo  defirous  of  glory,  that  they  often  went  into 
foreign  lands,  to  feek  adventures.  If  any  enterprife 
of  great  peril  was  undertaken  by  a  knight,  he  often 
affociated  with  him  a  brother  of  arms :  which  frater- 
nity was  efteemed  fo  clofe  a  bond,  that  their  obli- 
gation to  aid  each  other  was  only  fubordinate  to  the 
loyalty  due  to  their  fovereign  ;  nor  is  it  probable  (if 
we  confider  the  temper  of  the  times)  that,  when 
fuch  an  engagement  had  been  cemented  by  common 
dangers  and  benefits,  it  could  be  always  kept  fub- 
jedt  even  to  that  limitation.  We  are  afliired  by  a  v.DuCange 
'learned  antiquary,  that  the  compadt  was  fometimes  ^ij^^^'^jj*, 
ratified,  by  the  parties  opening  their  veins,  and  vUie. 
mingling  their  blood,  to  fignify  that  each  of  them 
was  ready  to  fhed  his,  in  defence  of  the  other.  A 
near  relation  was  alfo  contraded  between  the  perfon 
who  received  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  him 
who  conferred  it-,  the  imparting  of  that  honour  be- 
ing deemed  a  kind  of  adoption,  not,  indeed,  with  re- 

VoL,  IL  S  gard 
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gard  to  the  right  of  inheritance,  but  to  a  communi- 
cation of  paternal  and  filial  affedion. 

All  this  feems  quite  mnantick  :  and  indeed  the 
old  ronpances  are  no  contemptible  hiftories  of  the 
manners  of  thofe  times.  The  knight-errantry 
they  defcribe  had  then  a  real  exigence.  The 
gallantry  of  the  knights  to  the  ladies,  which  had 
an  air  of  devotion ;  their  prefenting  them  with  the 
prizes  tliey  had  won  in  their  tournaments,  and  even 
with  the  prifoners  they  had  taken  in  war ;  their 
delivering  captives,  efpecially  of  the  fair  fex,  from 
caflles,  where  they  were  violently  detained  and 
injurioufly  treated ;  their  purfuing  aflallms,  or 
robbers,  to  punilli  and  deflroy  them  without  form  . 
of  law  ^  and  their  obliging  lords  of  caftles  to  abo- 
lifh  evil  cujioms,  which  they  had  caufed  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  their  diftrids  or  manors  ;  all  thefe  things, 
which  are  feigned  of  knights,  in  the  French  and 
Spanifh  romances,  were  often  done  in  real  life, 
and  arofe  out  of  the  principles  of  knighthood  itfelf, 
the  diforders  of  the  feudal  government,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  times.  Even  the  mofl  incredible 
fidions  in  thefe  books,  the  forceries  and  inchant- 
ments,  had  a  foundation  in  the  eftablifhed  faith  of 
thofe  ages,  and  in  the  many  fuperftitions  which  the 
Chriftian  religion,  as  well  as  the  Jewilh,  the  Ma- 
hometan, and  the  Pagan,  was  then  over-run  with  : 
fo  that  what  in  thefe  days  appears  to  us  the  deli- 
xinm  of  a  wild  imagination,  was  in  thofe  the 
univerfal  creed  of  mankind.  The  extraordinary 
honours  paid  to  knights,  in  caftles,  in  cities,  and 
in  the  courts  of  great  princes,  are  like  wife  truly 
reprefented  by  the  defcription  given  of  them  in 
old  romances :  but  befides  thefe,  which  they 
enjoyed  in  every  country,  from  the  courtefy  of  the 
times,  they  had  in  England  fome  legal  diJlifiBions 
and  privileges^  granted  to  the  whole  order,  and 
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which  (hew  the  high  eflimation  of  it  in  the  eye  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Selden  takes  notice  of  it,  as  "  a  fpecial 
honour  to  knighthood,  that  though  it  be  regular-  11.°"  j^^feav 
"  ly  fuppofed  in  law  that  no  heir  of  a  tenant  by  37- 
"  knight-fervice  is  able  to  do  the  fervice  himfelf, 
until  he  be  of  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years 
"  (which  is  the  reafon  and  ground  of  all  our  ward- 
"  fhips  of  male-heirs)  yet  if  any  fuch  be  knighted 
either  in  the  tenant's  life-time,   or  after  his 
death,  of  what  age  foever  he  be,  he  is  adjudged, 
'V  for  that  purpofe  only,  as  of  full  age,  and  the 
wardfhip  of  his  body  in  the  one  cafe  is  prevented 
"  by  it,  and  in  the  other  ends  with  it.    For,  in 
"  regard  that,  by  the  laws  of  honour,  he  is  ad- 
judged  to  be  a  knight,  therefore,  by  the  common 
law,  he  is  likewile  adjudged  fo  able  to  do  the 
"  fervice,  as  that  his  body  needs  no  further  tuition 
*'  of  a  guardian  over  it."    But  the  fame  author 
obferves,  that,  by  the  grand  charters  both  of  King 
^ohn  and  Henry  the  Third,  though  the  wardfhip 
of  the  body  be  ended  by  the  tenant's  receiving  the 
order  of  knighthood,  yet  the  land  was  to  continue 
in  the  cuftody  of  the  lord,  till  the  heir  was  of  the 
age  of  tv/enty  one  years.    "  From  this  reafon,  (fays 
*'  he)  it  was,  that  under  Henry  the  Second,  fome 
"  are  fined  for  procuring  others  than  the  king  to 
"  knight  any  of  the  king's  wards ;  whereby  he 
loft  his  wardfhip  of  the  body."    Other  privi- 
leges of  knighthood  in  judicial  proceedings  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden,  as  "  that  the  grand 
"  aflize  in  a  writ  of  right  (which  is  as  a  jury,  and 
"  the  higheft  trial  by  oath  that  is  in  the  law)  is  to 
be  chofen  by  knights,  and  out  of  knights,  if 
"  they  can  be  found."    It  appears  by  Gianville 
that  this  was  law  under  Henry  the  Second.  And 
in  the  Pipe  rolls  of  that  reign  one  is  fined  -at  a 
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hundred  pounds  for  ftrikinga  knight-  and  another 
at  forty  marks,  becaufe  he  was  prefent  when  the 
knight  was  compelled  to  fwear,  that  he  would  not 
complain  of  the  injury  done  to  him.    Thefe  in- 
ftances  Ihew  a  great  regard  in  the  law  to  the  honour 
of  knighthood  :  for  a  hundred  pounds  was  in  thofe 
days  a  very  high  fine.    I  take  no  notice  here  of 
any  diftindions  given  to  knights  in  later  times, 
which  I  am  not  fure  were  enjoyed  by  them  during 
thofe  that  I  write  of.  But  it  appears  by  the  dialogue 
de  Scaccario^  that,  under  King  Henry  the  Second, 
the  horfes  and  arms  of  a  knight  who  had  a  good 
reputation  were  not  to  be  fold,  even  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  to  the  king,  upon  a  procefs  out 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  were  to  be  privileged, 
that,  whenever  there  fhould  be  occafion,  he  might 
be  called  out,  well  furnifhed  with  thefe  neceffaries, 
to  ferve  the  king  and  kingdom.    The  ranfoms 
paid  to  knights  for  the  prifoners  they  took,  and 
the  fhare  ailigned  to  them,  by  cuftom,  of  all  the 
booty  and  fpoils  that  were  gained  from  an  enemy, 
furnifhed  them  with  ample  means  of  advancing 
their  fortunes  :  but  they  had  moreover  rich  pre- 
fents  made  to  them  by  the  princes,  or  nobles, 
they  ferved,  upon  the  performance  of  any  eminent 
feats  of  valour.    And  as  every  knight  was  per- 
mitted, by  the  law  or  ufage  of  the  times,  to  offer 
his  (word  occafionally  to  different  potentates,  when 
they  were  not  in  an  adtual  ilate  of  hoflility  againft 
each  other,  it  often  happened  that  the  fame  perfon 
was  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  feveral  courts. 
It  was  indeed  the  intereft  of  a  king,  or  any  great 
feudal  lord,  to  let  his  knights  feek  employment 
wherever  reputation  was  to  be  gained,  if  he  him- 
felf  had  no  immediate  want  of  their  fervice,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  his  chivalry ;  and 
that  they  might  return  to  him  more  experienced 

and 
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and  improved  in  the  art  of  war.    By  this  means 
that  militia,  in  which  the  principal  and  peculiar 
flrength  of  the  feudal  governments  lay,  was  kept 
in  conftant  exercife,  and  frequent  adtual  fervice  ^ 
without  which  no  militia  can  ever  be  equal  to  a 
\^eteran  (landing  army.    And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that,  although  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  bound  to  fight  for  their  king  and 
country  by  the  lands  which  they  held,  yet  the  po- 
licy of  our  fore-fathers  thought  it  neceffary  to  add 
^11  thefe  further  rewards  of  honorary  diftindions 
jind  other  emoluments,  that  they  might  perform 
their  duty  with  more  alacrity,  and  make  them- 
felves  equal  to  fo  high  and  important  a  truft  as 
the  fafety  and  glory  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  truly 
faid,  that  the  grant  of  the  military  fiefs  gave  a 
body  to  chivalry  •  and  thefe  inftitutions  a  foul.  Nof 
is  it  probable  that  without  fome  encouragements 
of  this  nature,  which  raifed  and  kept  up  in  the 
military  tenants  a  ftrong  martial  fpirit  and  ardour 
for  the  fervice,  they  would  ever  have  been  fuch 
good  foldiers  as  we  find  they  were,  or  would  not, 
after  fome  time,  have  degenerated,  as  other  militias 
have  done,  into  a  force  merely  nominal,  and  of  no 
more  real  ufe  to  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  than  the 
rufty  armour  and  lances,  hung  up  in  old  Gothic 
halls,  rather  as  images  of  ancient  prowefs,  than  in- 
flruments  of  prefent  defence.    But,  from  the  me- 
thods here  defcribed  (wherein  I  think  we  may  dif- 
cover  a  deeper  meaning,  and  better  fenfe,  than  is 
generally  fuppofed)  the  feudal  militia  acquired  a 
vigour  and  an  energy,  which  no  laws  could  give 
to  it,  and  which  can  only  be  furpaffed  by  the  moft 
exad  difcipUne  of  regular  armies,  inured  to  war. 
Indeed  it  never  quite  funk,  till  the  fpirit  of  chivalry 
began  to  grow  out  of  fafhion,  and  was  even  rendered 
the  objedt  of  ridicule ;  a  misfortune  into  which  every 
fpecies  of  heroifm  is  apt  to  fall,  from  the  near  at 
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finity  that  there  is  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  wri- 
tings,' between  ibe  fuhlime  and  the  extravagant ;  and 
from  the  pronenefs  of  human  nature  to  underva- 
lue that,  which  it  finds  to  have  been  overvalued. 

When  the  order  of  knighthood  was  accounted 
the  higheft  honour,  to  be  degraded  from  it  was 
thought  the  mofl  ignomjnoas  punilhment  that  a  gen- 
tleman could  endure.    This  was  done  by  the  cere- 
mony of-  taking  from  the  delinquent  the  proper  en- 
figns  of  knighthood,  v/hich  had  been  given  to  him 
at  his  creation,  namely,  the  fword  and  gilt  fpurs. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  inftance  of  fuch  a  degradation 
in  the  times  that  I  write  of,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  cafe  of  Henry  de  ElTex,  who,  it  m.ay  be  pre- 
V.  Dicet.    fumed  from  the  words  of  a  contemporary  hiftorian, 
imag  Hilt,  was  deprived  of  his  knighthood,  with  the  marks 
U63'""'         infamy  abovementioned,  before  he  took  the  ha- 
bit of  a  monk,  in  confequence  of  his  having  been 
vanquifhed  in  the  duel  with  Robert  de  Montfort. 

It  is  of  the  higheft  benefit  to  fociety,  and  what 
a  wife  government  will  endeavour,  with  all  it's 
Ikill,  to  procure,  that  m.en  fhould  not  hope  to  be 
greatly  honoured,  or  refpedled,  from  the  acciden- 
tal advantages  of  birth  or  wealth,  without  per- 
fonai  m.erit.  Ar.d  this  good  did  our  anceflors  de- 
rive from  the  inftitutions  of  which  I  am  treating. 
They  v/ere  taught,  that  not  the  higheft  hereditary 
dignities,  nor  the  largefl:  poffeffions  annexed  to  thofe 
•dignities,  could  entitle  them  to  refpedt,  without 
the  order  of  knighthood  aid  the  practice  of  thofe 
dudes,  which  the  rules  of  that  order  exacted  from 
it's  members;  duties  quite  incompatible  with 
indolence,  with  effeminacy,  with  any  thing  fordid, 
or  pufiilanimous.  Thefe  inftrudions,  when  they 
met  vith  good  difpofitions,  wmild  naturally  pro- 
duce great  effedls  :  and  whoever  reads  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  England  and  France  will  find,  that 
Jiot  only  a  general  paffion  for  military  glory,  and 
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a  moft  adive  courage,  but  fome  as  fair  and  noble 
fruits  of  heroick  virtue  were  raifed,  by  this  nor- 
thern method  of  culture,  as  ever  grew  in  the  rich 
foils  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.    The  Black 
Prince^  who  was  entirely  formed  on  the  lefibns  of 
chivalry,  is  alone  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  afler- 
tion.    I  will  add  that  the  two  lafb,  who  appear  to 
have  fafhioned  themfelves  upon  the  fame  model, 
and  to  have  poflefTed  in   perfedion  all  the  vir- 
tues of  their  order,  were,  in  France,  the  Chevalier 
Bayard^  and,  in  England,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Indeed 
the  idea  of  honour^  in  the  fenfe  we  underftand  it, 
as  fomething  diftindt  from  mere  probity,  and  which 
fuppofes  in  gentlemen  a  ftronger  abhorrence  of 
perfidy,  falfehood,  or  cowardice,  and  a  more  ele- 
vated and  delicate  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
than  are  ufually  found  in  vulgar  minds,  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  tiie  notions  of  chivalry.  But 
here  lies  the  great  difference  between  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Greeks  .and  the  Romans,  and  thofe 
of  which  I  am  treating,  in  forming  men  to  the 
fervice  of  the  publick :   the  education  given  to 
youth  by  the  wifdom  of  thofe  dates,  the  courfe  of 
life  it  brought  them  into,  and  the  feveral  objeds  it 
held  out  to  excite  their  ambition,  tended  no  lefs 
to  make  them  able  ftatefmen,  than  virtuous  citizens 
and  brave  foldiers :  but  the  precepts  of  chivalry, 
and  the  whole  progrefs  of  knightly  accomplifli- 
ments,  had  little  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.    Good  learning  and  tlie  arts 
of  policy  were  fo  far  from  being  ftudied  with  a 
proper  application,  that  they  were  generally  left  to 
clergymen,  as  derogatory  from  the  noble  profef- 
fion  of  arms :  and  even  the  armies  of  thofe  times 
had  in  them  much  lefs  of  a  ftridl  and  regular  dif- 
cipline,  than  of  diforderly  valour  and  impatience 
for  adion,  which,  together  with  the  diverfity  and 
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uncerta!::ty  of  the  commands  to  which  they^  were 
fubje-t,  uider  different  feudal  lords,  and  the  fre- 
quent quarrels  of  thofe  lords,  produced  great  con- 
fulion  ;  and  often  occafioned  their  defeat,  and  the 
mifcarriage  of  their  enterprifes.  It  is  alfo  evident, 
that  the  multitude  admitted  to  knighthood  dimi- 
niiiied  it's  dignity,  and  made  it  impoilible  that  the 
moral  rules  of  the  order  fhould  be  generally  obferv- 
ed. 

Whether  in  the  times  of  which  I  write  we  had 
any  knights  bannerets  is  not  very  clear.    The  narne 
does  not  occur  in  our  hiftories  or  records  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft.    But  Duchefne  has 
publifhed  a  lift  of  French  bannerets  in  the  time  of 
Philip  Augufte,  where  thofe  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 
and  the  other  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Plantage- 
.  pet  are  fet  down.    It  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  enjoyed  the  fame  dignity  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  the  latter  part  of  which 
coincides  with  the  firft  years  of  the  monarch  a- 
bovementioned.    In  reality,  this  w^as  not  a  new  or- 
der of  knighthood,  but  only  a  higher  rank,  con- 
ferred by  the  fovereign,  or  by  the  general  of  a 
royal  army,  on  fome  of  that  order,  who  were  rich- 
er than  others,  and  were  followed  into  the  field  by 
a  greater  number  of  vaffals.    The  nature  of  it, 
and  the  manner  in  w^hich  it  was  given,  will  beft 
appear  by  the  following  inftances  from  hiftory  and 
records.    When  Sir  John  Chandos  was  in  Spain 
chron^'fnd'^  with  the  Black  Prince,  juft  before  the  battle  of  No- 
Seiden\<Ti-  vatrct,  fought  to  reftore  Don  Pedro  to  the  throne 
aour^'^ariT      Caftilc,  hc  camc  to  the  prince,  and  delivered; 
c.  5.'  Sea.  into  his  hands  his  own  banner  folded  up,  with 
thefe  words  :  "  My  Lord,  here  is  my  banner,  which 
I  prefent  to  you  thus ;  that  it  may  pleafe  you 
to  unfold  it,  and  give  me  leave  to  fet  it  up  in 
^  the  battle  to  day.    For  (God  be  thanked)  I  have 
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ver'j  fuficient  means  in  land  and  inheritance  to  fup- 
port  the  ft  ate  and  expence  it  requires''  The  prince 
and  the  king  of  Caftile,  who  flood  by  him  in  the 
field,  unfolded  the  banner  and  returned  it  open  to 
Chandos,  faying  to  him  thefe  words  :  "  Sir  John,  here 
"  is  your  banner '  May  God  aTift  you  to  gain  honour 
"  with  it  by  your  vaHant  adions."    He  then  went 
back  with  great  joy  to  his  people,  and  faid  to  them 
"  My  fellow-foldiers,  behold !  here  is  my  banner, 
and  your's  if  you  will  guard  it,  as  you  ought." 
They  received  it  very  gladly,  faying,  that,  by  the 
help  of  God  and  St.  George,  they  would  guard  it 
bravely,  and  do  their  duty.    After  which  it  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  William  Alery,  an  Englifh 
efquire,  who  bore  it  in  the  fight  with  great  va- 
lour.   I  cannot  conclude  this  liibjed  without  ta- 
king notice  of  a  ftrange  inconfiftency,  that,  in  an 
age  which  hallowed  and  confecrated  knighthood,  a 
fynod  alTembled  in  England,  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  fhould  injoin  every  knight,  or  military 
tenant,  who  had  been  with  that  monarch  at  the 
battle  of  Haflings,  to  do  penance,  during  one  year, 
for  every  man  whom  he  knew  he  had  flain  there, 
and  during  forty  days,  for  every  man  whom  he 
knew  he  had  ftruck,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  number  whom  he  had  flain  or  ftruck,  to  do  pen- 
ance, at  the  difcretion  of  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe, 
one  day  in  every  week  as  long  as  he  lived  •  or  (if 
he  were  able)   redeem  it  with  perpetual  alms^  by 
building  or  endowing  a  church.     This  alternative 
was,  I  prefume,  the  real  motive,  that  induced 
them  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  a  glaring  abfurdity,  as 
to  inflid  thele  penances  upon  foldiers,  for  killing 
or  ft:riking  their  enemies,  in  the  profecution  of  a 
war,  which  they  themfelves  admitted  to  be  law- 
ful •  without  even  excepting  thofe,  who.,  they  fay 
in  the  preamble  to  thefe  very  canons,  did  of  right 
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cee  spcim.  ^5^^  military  fervice  to  William  duke  of  Normandy. 
^0^11'  p.    But  there  is  one  of  thele  canons,  which,  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  mankind,  I  willi  were  received  by  all  na- 
tions.   Ic  is  the  fixth  ^  which  (ays,  "  Let  thofe  uuha  • 
"  only  for  hopes  of  a  reward  (that  is,  without 

being  authorifed  by  their  duty  to  their  fbvereign 
or  their  country,  and  having  no  regard  to  the  caufe 
they  fought  for)  know^  that  they  ought  to  do  penance 
as  for  murder''' 

Some  mention  has  before  been  incidentally  made 
of  tenures  /;/  frank  ahnoign  and  of  tenures  in  focage ; 
which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  more  particu- 
larly here.    Lord  Coke  fays,  "  no  lay  perfon  can 
See  Coke's        ^  frank  ahnoign      and  according  to  LytteU  ^ 
c"6!'i'Ti.' ton,  upon  whom  he  comments,  "  a  tenant  in  frank 
feci.  133,    "  ^/;«9/g-;^  is  where  an  abbot,  or  prior,  or  other  man 
'^^*        "  of  religion,  or  of  holy  church,  holdeth  of  his  lord 

in  free  alms.''  With  regard  to  the  fervice  requir- 
ed by  this  fpecies  of  tenure  the  fame  author  tells 
us,  "  that  they  which  hold  in  frank  almoign  are 
"  bound  before  God  to  make  orifons,  prayers, 

malTes,  and  other  divine  fer vices  for  the  fouls  of 
"  their  grantor  or  feoffer,  and  for  the  fouls  of  their 
"  heirs  which  are  dead,  and  for  the  profperity,  and 
"  good  life,  and  good  health  of  their  heirs  which 

are  alive.    And  therefore  they  fhall  do  no  fealty 

to  their  lord,  becaufe  that  this  divine  fervice  is 
"  better  for  them  before  God  than  any  doing  of 
"  fealty;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  words /r^;^)^  Ai?/^;^ 

exclude  any  earthly  or  temporal  fervice."  This 
paffage  itfelf  is  a  proof,  how  neceffary  it  was  to  re- 
Urain  the  zeal  of  our  anceflors  from  too  many 
grants  of  this  nature,  by  the  ftatute  of  mortnw'n. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Saxons  all  the  bi- 
fhops  of  England,  and  fuch  abbots  and  priors  as 
held  their  lands  of  the  crown,  held  by  this  tenure ; 
and  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  tliat  the  changing  thofe  eftates  into  baro- 

niesr 
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nies  fabject  to  homage  and  fealty,  and  held  of  the 
king  by  knight- fervice,  was  an  important  altera- 
tion, made  by  William  the  Firil  and  his  parlia- 
ment,  in  the  EngliOi  conflitiition.    But  it  has 
likewife  been  remarked,  that  it  was  not  under- 
ftood  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  that  thefe  fpiritual 
barons,  becaufe  their  lands  were  thus  charged  with 
a  military  fervice,  were  bound  to  perform  that  fer- 
vice perfonally,  like  the  temporal  barons.  They 
were  either  to  find  other  men  to  do  the  duty  for 
them,  or  to  pay  fines  to  the  king ;  as  appears  by 
this  record,  which  is  cited  by  Madox,  in  his  liii- 
tory  of  the  Exchequer :  "  King  Edward  the  Se- 
cond  had  fummoned  his  army  to  march  againil 
"  Scotland,  and  had  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
"  made,  that  all  perfons,  of  whatever  ftate  or  con- 
"  dition,  v/ho  owed  him  fervice  in  his  army,  (hould 
"  be  ready  to  attend  him  in  perfon.  Neverthelefs 
"  by  this  writ  he  commanded  the  treafurer  and  ba- 
"  rons  of  the  Exchequer  to  accept  of  fines  at  the 
rate  of  forty  pounds  for  a  knight's-fee,  to  be 
paid  to  the  king's  ufe,  by  archbijhops^  hijhops^ 
"  religious  perfons^  {'\de{}:^  abbots  and  priors)  widows, 
"  and  other  women  who  owed  fervice  in  that  ar- 
"  my,  and  were  defirous  to  pay  fines  inftead  of 
"  performing  it,  or  fending  others  to  do  it  for  them.''' 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  alfo  fays,  in  his  book  upon 
Tenures,  often  quoted  before,   that  mi  abbot  or 
any  other  man  of  religion  or  a  woman  Jole  that  hold- 
eth  by  fiich  fervices^  ought  fiot  to  go  in  proper  perfon.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  indecent  for  any  ecclefi- 
afticks  to  be  obliged  to  bear  arms  :  and  the  put- 
ting them,  in  that  refped,  upon  the  fame  footing 
as  women  polfeffed  of  knights-fees  was  agreeable 
to  the  wifdom  and  decorum  of  the  law:  but  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  their  being  required  to  find 
the  king  of  whom  they  held  dieir  baronies,  either 
foldiers  or  money  in  lieu  of  their  perfonal  fervice  ; 

nor 
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nor  in  their  valTals  being  bound  to  ferve  him  in 
perfon.  Yet  they  perpetually  endeavoured  to  con- 
found this  diflindion;   as  if  the  functions  of  all 
who  belonged  to  them  had  been  as  facred  as 
theirs  i  and  as  if  their  very  lands  had  partaken  of 
the  holinefs  of  their  fpiri  tual  charader.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  fometimes  perfonal  fervice^  notwith- 
ilanding  the  canons  which  the  church  had  made 
againft  it,  and  though  they  might  have  acquitted 
themfelves  of  their  duty  to  the  ftate,  by  the 
means  abovementioned.    As  feveral  billiops  were 
younger  brothers  of  the  mofl  noble  families,  the 
martial  fire  in  their  blood,  the  example  of  their 
relations,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  prevailed 
over  the  decencies  of  their  profelfion,  and  the  bi- 
fhop  was  loft  in  the  baron. 
See  Coke's^     With  refped  to  tenure  in  focage,  Sir  T.  Lyt- 
c"^fea.Vi8*tel ton  fays,  "  that  every  tenure,  which  is  not  te- 
I'b'^i^c  8°"^ "  nure  in  chivalry,  is  a  tenure  in  focage."  But 
rea.'iss. '  he  gives  this  definition,  becaufe  he  reckons  grand- 
ferjeanty  a  tenure  in  chivalr}^,  which  (as  hath  be- 
fore been  obferved)  muft  be  underftood  with  fome 
reftridtions.    The  fame  author  likewife  tells  us, 
"  that  tenure  in  focage  is  where  the  tenant  holdeth 
of  his  lord  the  tenancy  by  certain  fervice,  for  all 
"  manner  of  fervices^''  excluding  only  knight-fervice. 
Which  defcription  is  too  extenfive  for  the  deriva- 
tion he  afterwards  gives  of  the  word  focage,  from 
foca^  2l  plough,  though  that  is  founded  upon  an 
authority  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 
V.  GiofTaiy,  Sir  H.  Spelman  obferves,  from  the  antient  book 
Socman.  Albans,  that  focmen  (or  tenants  in  focage) 

fignined  freemen  in  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Ail  the  king*5  tenants  in  antient  demefne  held  of  him 
by  focage  tenure  :  but  that  all  thefe  did  not  hold 
by  the  fervice  of  the  plough  the  unqueftionable  evi- 
dence of  Domefday-book  will  evince.    In  Glan- 

ville's 
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ville's  treatife  frequent  mention  is  made  of  free 
focmen^  and  from  what  that  author  fays  relating  to 
them  (of  which  I  have  given  fome  account)  it  is 
plain  that  their  property  and  rights  of  inheritance 
were  taken  no  lefs  care  of  by  the  law  in  his  times, 
than  thofe  of  tenants  by  knight -fervic e  \  though 
the  latter  was  the  higher  and  more  honourable 
fervice.  Nay,  in  fome  points  it  appears  that  they 
had  more  liberty  than  the  military  tenants,  that  is, 
the  feudal  bonds  were  lefs  ftrid  upon  them  and 
their  families.  Yet  in  Domefday-book  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  other  free  tenants,  called  there 
liheri  homines^  by  not  having  the  power,  which 
thefe  enjoyed,  of  giving  away,  or  felling  their 
eftates,  without  leave  of  their  lords.  It  feems 
that  thefe  liheri  homines  were  a  remainder  of  the 
alodial  tenants  of  the  Saxon  folkland^  that  is,  land 
of  the  vulgar,  oppofed  to  boclmid^  or  thaneland. 
A  certain  number  of  them  was  neceflary  to  con- 
flitute  a  manor  ;  and  therefore,  when  that  number 
was  incomplete,  fome  who  held  in  villenage  were 
enfranchifed,  to  make  it  up ;  as  appears  by  the 
teftimony  of  the  record  abovementioned.  We 
alfo  find  there,  that  fome  who  were  in  poflefllon 
of  this  alodial  freedom  thought  it  more  eligible  to 
feek  a  defence  and  protection,  by  recommending 
themfelves  to  the  patronage  of  fome  feudal  lord, 
or  even  of  two  lords,  if  the  fituation  of  their 
lands  made  it  necellary  for  them  to  have  two 
protedtors.  It  is  probable  that  this  pradice,  be-  see 
coming  more  general,  in  procefs  of  time  put  an 
end  to  this  fpecies  of  tenure.  The  fervices  which 
were  performed  by  them  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
in  their  alodial  ftate,  were  predial  and  ruftick. 
A  certain  number  of  free  focmen  (as  well  as  of 
thefe)  appears  to  have  been  necellary  to  every  lord 

of 
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see  spd-^^  of  a  manor,  for  holding  the  pleas  of  the  manor 
Soc  FLaa,  couft,  whicli  thc  SaxoHS  Called  foke.or foc^  a  word 
s  mne^^on  ^^S'^^^^Y^^S  ^  franchife,  or  jiirifdiction  to  which  a 
cl^eikiad,  franchife  was  annexed.     And  it  is  from  this  that 
*33;       fome  derive  the  terms  focmen  and  focage,  with 
inftitut.  vol.  great  appearance  of  truth.     Some  of  the  lands 
k  c  5. 1.  z.  fj^i^  \^  focage  were  held  by  hafe  fervices^  and  at 
thc  will  of  the  lord:   but  the  definition  given  of  it 
by  Lyttelton,  and  by  otliers  of  the  greateft  autho- 
rity, excludes  from  it  all  tenures  where  the  fer- 
vice  v/as  uncertain.     Among  the  legantine  canons 
made  at  London,  by  the  bii"hop  of  Winchefter,  in 
CouITc^^vJl  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  I  find  one  which  fays, 
ii.  p.  47-     That  the  plough  and  hujhandrnan  in  the  fields Jhould  en- 
joy the  fame  peace  as  if  they  were  in  the  church-yard. 
This  fanduary  given  to  the  tillers  of  land  in  their 
.  own  grounds  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  publick,  if  duly  regarded.    But  the  civil  war 
L.  ii.  c.  to.  paid  little  refpect  either  to  fpiritual  or  temporal 
^it'  xeT'^-  ^^w^'    According  to  Lyttelton  burgage  tenure  was 
168',  169.  '  one  kind   of  focage,   but  w^th  various  cuftoms^ 
See  alio      whlch  it  Will  uot  bc  necelTary  to  enlarg-e  upon 

Craig,  Jus  \    •       \         1       T  n 

Feodai.  p.  here,  no  more  than  to  explain  the  local  cxymns 
attending  the  Kentifli  Gavelkind^  or  any  other 
peculiarities  which  did  not  affedt  the  general  policy 
of  the  kingdom.  I  fhall  conclude  this  account  of 
the  two  great  divifions  of  property,  during  the 
times  that  I  write  of,  into  knights-fees  and  fo- 
cage tenures,  with  remarking  how  materially  our 
conftitution  was  changed  by  the  ftatute  of  the 
1 2th  of  Giarles  the  Second,  which  declared  that 
all  tenures  by  knight-fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other 
perfon,  and  by  knight-fervice  in  capite,  and  by  focage 
in  capite  of  the  king^  and  the  fruits  and  confequences 
thereof  fhall  be  taken  away  or  difcharged  and  that 
all  tenures  of  any  honours^  manor s,  lands,  tene?nents^ 

hereditaments 
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hereditaments^  &c.  are  turned  into  free  and  common 
focage:  thus  extending  that  tenure,  which,  for  le- 
veral  ages,  was  reckoned  comparatively  mean 
and  ignoble,  to  all  the  eftates  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  would  have  antiently  thought  it 
the  greateft  injury  and  difhonour,  to  have  had 
their  pofTeflions  fo  levelled  with  thofe  of  the  vul- 
gar. Yet  to  this  change,  v/hich  a  gradual  altera- 
tion of  manners  and  jufter  notions  of  government 
had  prepared  us  to  receive,  is  owing  much  of  the 
happinefs  of  our  prefent  condition.  But  at  the 
fame  time  it  has  obliged  us  to  feek  for  other  me- 
thods of  giving  a  military  flrength  to  the  king- 
dom, confiftent  with  our  monarchy,  and  not 
dangerous  to  our  freedom :  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty;  but  which,  if  brought  to  perfection, 
would  fecure  and  perpetuate  the  advantages, 
which  we  have  over  our  anceftors,  in  the  civil 
policy  of  the  kingdom. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  freeholders,  under  the  kings  of  whole 
government  this  hiftory  treats,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  likewife  fome  account  of  thofe  perfons, 
to  whom  the  national  liberty  did  not  extend,  though 
in  refpedt  to  their  numbers  they  were  no  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  the  people. 

In  Domefday-book,  that  great  record  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  this  kingdom,  a  diftindion  is 
made  between  villeins^  who  were  affixed  to  a  manor, 
and  others  of  ftill  a  lower  and  more  fervile  con- 
dition, diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  hordarii  cc- 
tarii,  and  fervi^^  the  two  firfl  of  which  feem  to  v.sptiman'. 
have  rented  fmall  portions  of  land,  and  the  laft  to     ^  ,^  e^^. 
have  been  hinds,  or  menial  fervants  abiding  in  the  tariJc, 
families  of  their  lords.     Accordiv^g  to  Spelman  ^^vl-l'^ 
thefe  were  agajn  fuboividcd  inio  nativi  (flaves  by 

birth) 
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birth)  and  bondi  (freemen  who  had  voluntarily, 
and  by  bonds  which  they  had  given,  put  them- 

fifeonVeud?  felvcs  luto  fervitude,  for  the  fake  of  a  maintenance.) 

andTe-     Yct  iu  Other  places  he  gives  the  appellation  of 

nures  c.  5.  ^qj^^j-j^^j^  bclow  the  degree  of  ceorh  or  free 

focmen.  And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  Glan- 
ville  the  7iativi  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
villenagmriy  which  is  ufed  by  that  author  fynony- 
moufly  with  fervitude^  and  in  oppofition  x.o  freedom-^ 
as  a  Jlate^  not  a  tenure.  His  whole  fifth  book  re- 
lates to  this  fubjed,  and  contains  the  methods 
and  forms  of  law  which  then  were  in  practice,  for 
the  decifion  of  difputes  between  different  lords 
.  concerning  their  rights  to  a  villein,  or  where  a 
perfon  who  was  in  villenage  (in  veilenagio  pojitus) 
or  was  claimed  as  a  villein,  aflerted  himfelf  to  be 
free.  The  trial  was  required  to  be  in  the  king's 
court,  and  the  proof  by  producing  in  court  the 
neareft  relations  to  the  perfon  fo  claimed,  or  fo 
demanding  his  freedom,  and  proving  their  con- 
dition. If  it  appeared  that  they  were  free,  he 
was  freed  ;  but  if  a  difpute  or  doubt  arofe  con- 
cerning their  liberty,  or  whether  thofe  produced, 
on  either  fide,  as  the  neareft  relations,  were  in  fadt 
fo,  or  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  a  jury  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  try  the  fad,  that  it  might  be  deter- 
mined by  their  verdid,  according  to  which  the 
J  -jj  judgment  was  to  be  given.  If  a  free- woman  was 
c°5.^  ^'  married  to  a  villein  by  birth,  fhe  loft  her  freedom 
during  the  life  of  her  hufbaud,  and  their  children 
were  born  to  the  fame  ftate  of  fervitude,  which 
was  continued  to  all  the  fucceeding  generations, 
unlefs  their  lord  enfranchifed  them  by  his  own 

Ibidem.  ad.  Na^^,  we  are  told  by  Glanville,  that  in  his 
time,  if  a  freeman  married  a  woman  born  in  vil- 
lenage, and  who  adually  lived  in  that  ftate,  he  loft 

there^ 
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thereby  the  benefit  of  the  law  (that  is,  all  the  le- 
gal rights  of  a  freeman)  and  was  confidered  as  a 
villein  by  birth,  during  the  life- time  of  his  wife, 
on  account  of  her  viilenage.  He  fays  alfo,  that  if 
a  man  born  in  viilenage  had  children  by  a  woman 
born  in  the  fame  ftate,  under  a  different  lord,  the 
children  ought  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  lords.  This  was  abfolutely  putting  children 
upon  the  fame  f 'ot  as  cattle,  or  other  Hock  on  a 
ferm,  without  the  regard  that  is  due  to  the  in- 
herent freedom  and  dignity  of  human  nature. 

According  to  Glanville  a  villein  might  beinfran-  l,  v.  c. 
chiied  feveral  ways.  As,  for  inftance,  if  his  lord, 
being  willing  to  give  him  his  liberty,  had  proclaim- 
ed him  free  from  all  right  that  he  or  his  heirs 
might  have  to  him,  or  had  given  or  fold  him  to 
another,  in  order  to  his  being  infranchifed.  But  he  fays, 
*'  that  no  villein  could  acquire  his  freedom  with 
his  own  money  :  for,  notwithftanding  his  purchafe, 
he  might,  according  to  the  law  and  cuftoms  of  the 
kingdom,  be  brought  back  into  viilenage  :  becaufe 
all  the  goods  of  a  villein  born  belonged  to  his  lord, 
and  therefore  from,  him  he  could  not  redeem  him- 
felf  v/iih  his  own  money  ;  but  with  that  of  another 
man  he  might  be  redeemed,  and  maintain  his  free- 
dom for  ever  againd  his  lord  "  The  fame  author 
fays,  "  if  a  villein  born  had  remained  quietly  (that  n^ijj^^. 
is,  unclaimed  by  his  lord)    "  a  year  and  a  day,  in  See  lUo 

any  privileged  town  ;  lo  that  he  had  been  receiv-  r^^nq.  66.' 
"  ed  into  their  community  or  gyldy  as  a  citizen,  he  wauins,  p, 
"  v^as  thereby  freed  from  his  viilenage."  By*^'* 
privileged  toivn  is  meant  a  town  that  had  i'ranchifes 
by  prefcripiion  or  charter  i  and  this  communicati- 
on of  liberty  from  thence  tu  a  villein,  refiding  a- 
mong  them  lb  n:iort  a  time,  iliev/s  a  high  regard  in 
the  law  to  fuch  corporations,  and  lik-\vife  a  defne 
to  favour  infranchifements,  as  much  as  the  fettled 
rules  of  property  would    admit.    According  to 

Vol.  n.  T  Bradon, 
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Braclon,  a  quiet  refidence,  of  a  year  and  a  day, 
upon  the  king's  demefne  lands,  would  alfo  enfran- 
chife  a  viiiem  who  had  fled  from  his  lord.    In  one 
of  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  is  faid, 
SeeWiikins      If  any  one  is  willing  to  free  hisflave,  let  him  de- 
cXqiidL*    "  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  t)y  his  right  hand  to  the  fheriff,  in  the 
65.  p.  219.  "  full  county  court,  and  proclaim  him  difcharged, 
"  by  manumilTion,  from  the  yoke  of  his  fervitude  ; 
"  and  let  him  fhew  him  the  doors  open  and  his 
"  way  free,  and  put  into  his  hands  ibe  arms  of  a 
freeman^  namely,  a  lance  and  a  fword  :  which 
being  done,  he  is  made  a  freeman."    This  ce- 
remony is  remarkable ;  as  it  (hews  that,  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  times  I  write  of,  the  bearing  of 
fuch  arms  was  a  p.ivilege  fo  confined  to  freemen, 
that  the  imparting  it  to  a  flave  was  a  mark  of  in- 
-v.c.  5.    franchifement.    It  is  obferved  by  Glanville,  "  that, 
although  any  perfon    might  make  his  flave  (or 
villein  born)  a  freeman,  witbrefpe^i  to  him/elf  and 
his  heirs,  with  rejpeci  to  others  he  could  not.  For, 
if  any  fuch  villein,  fo  freed,  was  brought  into 
court,  to  hold  any  plea  againfl  a  ftranger,  or  to 
uuage  law,  (that  is,  to  purge  himfelf  or  others  by 
oath)  he  might  bejuftly  removed  from  thence,  if 
his  birth  and  villenage  were  objedted  to  him  and 
proved  in  court,  even  though  he  had  been  made  a 
knigijt  after  having  been  fo  infranchifed."  One 
m^iv  learn  from  this  pafTage,  how  great  a  jealoufy 
there  v/as  in  the  law  of  thofe  times,  with  regard 
tojudicial  proceedings,  when  it  went  fo  far,  as  to 
exclude  from  them  any  man  born  in  fervitude, 
though  he  had  not  only  obtained  his  freedom,  but 
even  the  high  dignity  and  honour  of  knighthood. 
According  to  Bracton,  a  flave  infranchifed  might 
L.i.  c.  6.         deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  brought  back  to 
his  former  fervitude,  for  ingratitude  to  his  mafter. 
But  froni  the  fame  author  we  learn,  that  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  flaves  were  under  the  protection  of 
^   ^'  ^    the  king  ;  fo  that  if  a  lord  killed  his  flave,  he 

would 
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would  not  be  lefs  punifhed,  than  if  he  killed  any 
ot'her  perfon.    The  chaftity  of  female  (laves  was 
likewife  protected  from  all  violence,  by  the  law  of 
thofe  times  ;  and  the  goods  of  perfons  in  vilienage 
were  fecured  againft  all  others,  except  their  lords. 
Thefe  were  fome  mitigations  of  a  ftate  that  would 
oiherwife  have  been  inUipportable    but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  condi'.ion  of  the  villeins  in  this  kingdom 
was  worfe  than  that  of  the  flaves  among  the  anci- 
ent Germans:  for  thofe  (as  Tacitus  tells  us)  had  v.  Taciturn 
houfes  of  their  own,  given  to  them  by  their  maf-  GerT*ano-* 
ters,  which  they  governed  at  their  own  pleafure, 
only  paying  to  their  maflers  a  rent  of  corn,  or  cat- 
tle, or  cloaths,  without  yielding  to  them  any  fur- 
ther obedience  or  fervice.    Nor,  in  Germany,  was 
the  domeftick  or  meniai  fervice  in  families  perform- 
ed by  flaves  (as  among  the  Romans j  but  by  the  Tacitus,  ut 
wives  and  children.    Indeed  the  German  and  Go- 
thick  nations,  in  this  and  many  other  ini1:ances, 
Ihewed  more  humanity  and  regard  to  natural  juf- 
tice,  than  the  Romans,    who  called  them  Barbari- 
ans.   But  how  it  happened  that  in  England  the 
Saxons  departed  (b  much  from  the  ancient  lenity  of 
iheir  country ,  in  the  treatment  of  their  flaves,  I 
cannot  tell.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans  did 
not  introduce  this  kind  of  fervitude  into  England. 
There  is  a  remarkable  law  of  AUred  the  Great,  , 
which  enaded,  "  That  whoever  bought  a  Chrhlian  ^i^edi, 
"  flave  fliould  give  him  his  freedom  at  the  ""^-^^  Leg* 

"  end  of  fix  years.    And  he  was  to  depart  with  u.' 
"  the  cloaths  he  had  brougiit  with  him,  and  with 
"  his  wife,  if  he  was  married  when  he  came  to 

his  lord.  But,  if  his  lord  had  given  him  a  wife, 
'*  flie  and  the  ciiildren  he  had  by  her  are  declared 
"  to  bil )  ig  to  h)s  lord,  if  he  refufed  to  go  away 
*'  becaufe  \ft  was  unwilling  to  part  v/ith /i?c';;z  or 
*'  his  heritage  under  his  lord,  then  his  lord  was  to 

lead  him  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  bore 
*'  his  earSj  as  a  mark,  that  from  thence-forward 

T  2  ^'  he 
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*'  he  Ihould  always  remain  his  flave.'*  Italfoap- 
V.  Lfg  12.  pears  by  another  ftatute  of  the  fame  king,  "  that 
a  freeman  might    fell  his  daughter  to  another, 
as  a  Have  ;  but  fhe  was  not  to  be  in  all  refpedts  up- 
on the  foot  of  other  flaves  :  nor  could  her  father 
fell  her  to  any  body  out  of  the  kingdom     If  her 
mafler  was  not  pleafed  with  her  after  lie  had  bought 
her,  he  was  to  infranchife  her  and  let  her  go  to 
fome  foreign  country.    Hut,  if  he  permitted  his 
fon  to  have  her  for  a  concubine,  he  was  to  make 
her  a  prefent,  and  fee  that  llie  was  well  cloathed, 
and,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lo(s  of  her  chafti- 
ty,  pay  her  a  marriage  portion  :  which,  if  he  did 
not  perform,  fhe  was  made  free."    I  need  not  ob- 
lerve  that  the  fuffering  a  parent  to  jell  his  dauy^hter 
into  flaviry^  under  any  regulations,  was  a  bad  and 
barbarous  cuftom.    It  was  probably  allowed  for 
the  fake  of  ealing  poor  families  of  too  great  a  bur- 
then of  children,  which  in  many  countries  has  oc- 
cafioned  much  cruelty  and  injuftice.    What  in 
thefe  flatutes  was  prohibitory,  and  favourable  to 
flaves,  did  not  extend  to  reftrain  or   lighten  the 
lervitude  of  captives  taken  in  war,  of  w  hom,  and 
of  whofe  pofterity,  the  greater  part  of  the  domef- 
tick,  or  predial  fervants,  among  the  Saxons,  un- 
doubtedly v/as  compofed.    In  the  colledion  of  laws 
v.T.eg.  Ca-  cuadled  by  King  Canute,  there  is  one  which  frees 
wilkins     ^  Have,  whofe  mafber  had  obliged  him  to  work  on  a 
holiday^  befides  punifningthe  ( ffence  by  a  fine  or 
mulct  to  the  king.    But  it  may  be  queflioned  whe- 
ther this  was  the  elTedl  of  humanity,  or  merely  of 
fuper{l:ition.    The  laws  and  policy  of  tlie  Nor- 
mans were  favourable  to  infranchiiements  ;  fo  that 
in,  and  after  the  times,  of  which  I  write,  the  num- 
ber of  ilaves  mufh  have  continually  decreafed  in 
Englancf;  but  yet,   as    in  Lyttelton's  Tenures, 
which  vvere  v/ritten  during  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  there  is  a  whole  chapter  con- 
cerning the  (late  of  perfons  in  fervitude,  it  is  evi- 
dent 
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dent  that  many  fuch  were  ftiil  remaining  in  thofe 
days.  The  pradice  of  infranchilements  growing 
afterwards  more  and  more  frequent,  thofe  who  be- 
fore had  held  in  viilenage  became  copyholders,  and 
the  domeftick  or  predial  flaves  were  made  free  fer- 
vants  and  labourers  :  fome  even  obtained  free- 
holds ;  and  at  length  all  remains  of  the  ancient  fer- 
vitude  were  abolilLed.  Nor  is  this  a  light  diffe- 
rence in  the  comparative  excellence  of  our  prefenc 
conflitution  above  the  ancient,  and  even  above  the 
admired  g(jvernments  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For, 
Airely,  whatfoever  difhonours  human  nature,  dif- 
honours  the  policy  of  a  government  which  permits 
it  :  and  a  free  (late,  which  does  not  communicate 
the  natural  right  of  liberty  to  all  its  fubjeds,  who 
have  not  deferved  by  their  crimes  to  iofe  it,  hardly 
Teems  to  be  worthy  of  that  honourable  name. 

In  the  times  of  which  I  v/rite  every  county  was 
divided  into  hundreds  and  tythings,  which  lail 
v/ere  compofed  of  ten  freeholders  with  their  fami- 
lies, who  were  all  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  each  of  them,  and  obliged,  if  any 
perfon,  comprehended  in  the  tything,  had  com- 
mitted a  crime,  to  bring  him  to juffice,  or  purge 
themfelves,  by  the  oath  of  the  chief  man  of  the 
tything,  both  of  the  guilt  of  the  fad,  and  of  be- 
ing parties  to  the  delinquent's  efcape.  Every  ma- 
fter  of  a  family  was  alfo  made  a  pledge  for  (he 
good  behaviour  of  his  houlhold,  in  which  defcrip- 
tion  it  appears  that  all  his  villeins  were  contained. 
The  firft  author  of  this  remarkable  plan  of  police^ 
which  has  been  mentioned  with  lavifh  praife  by 
fome  hiftorians  and  lawyers,  was  King  Alfred  the 
Great.  Notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  laws  of  other 
Saxon  kings,  particularly  in  fome  afcribed  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor,  which  are  quoted  by  Bradon, 
1-  iii.  c.  lO.  and  upon  his  authority  I  incline  to 
think,  that  fo  much  of  that  compilation,  as  con- 
cerns this  matter,  is  genuine  \  though  other  parts 
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of  it  are  not.  The  law  of  frank  pi  d^e  was  con- 
wT^"''  ^''"^^^  '^y  particular  ftatutes  of  William  the  Con- 
1  ixix.&"''  qaeror  and  we  have  one  of  Menry  the  Second, 
als'"v"^'  '^^'^"''^^^  •^*yS'  "  Thu  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
AM.H.n.  pcifon  in  a  borough  or  town  to  lf)dge  in  his  houfe 
cfrenr^^  any  llranger,  whom  he  would  not  put  under 
renovate  pledge,  above  one  night,  unlefs  fuch  ftranger  had 
thintmiT  ^  reafonable  caufe  to  alledge  for  his  flay,  which  his 
Leg.  4.  *    hofl:  was  required  to  declare  to  the  neighbours  ; 

and  the  gueft,  when  he  departed,  was  not  to  go 
off,  but  in  their  prefence,  and  by  day."  This 
exceeded  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws, 
which  allowed  two  nights  to  a  gueft,  without  being 
put  under-^pledge.  I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  but  that  thefe  and  other  regulations  relative 
to  it,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  were 
much  too  llridl  a  refiiraint  on  the  intercourfe  of 
commerce  and  focial  life  in  quiet  times,  though 
they  were  an  admirable  fecurity  againft  crimes  and 
diforders  ;  and  m.ight  be  neceflary  in  thofe  ages 
when  they  were  eftablifhed  or  enforced. 

Of  the  jurifdidion  of  the  county  and  hundred 
courts,  and  of  the  king's  court,  in  which  prefided 
the  great  jufticiary  of  Kngland  •,  aslikewileof  the 
methods  of  trial  then  in  ufe,  and  of  the  criminal 
law  of  this  kingdom  from  the  earliefl:  times  to  thofe 
of  Henry  the  Second  inclufively,  I  lliall  treat  in 
another  place,  when  I  confider  the  infl^itution  of 
annual  circuits  to  be  made  by  itinerant  juftices,  and 
the  f-atutes  enacted  by  that  prince  at  Clarendon 
and  Northampton. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  life-time  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  the  Pandecls  of  Jurtinian 
were  difcovered  at  Amalp'ni  ;  and  in  emulation 
thereof  compilations  were  made  of  the  canon  and 
feudal  laws,  at  Bologna  and  Milan  ;  and  the  firft 
treatife  upon  the  Englifh  laws  was  written  in  Eng- 
land :  fo  that  this  age,  however  barbarous  in  other 
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rjefpedts,  made  great  advances  in  jurifprudence,  the 
chief  light  and  perfection  of  civil  fociety. 

The  Code,  the  Novellas,  and  the  Inflitutes  of  See  Gianno- 
Jullinian  had  indeed  been  read  and  explained  in  ^^'^"^^ 
the  fchool  of  Irnerius  at  Bologna,  before  tlie  Pan-  i.xi.  c.*2. 
deds  werefoLind  by  the  Pifans  at  Amalphi,  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  them,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  feven  :  and  in  France  there 
were  fome  copies  of  the  Pandedts  themfelves,  as 
appears  by  citations  from  them  in  Ivo  de  Chartres 
antecedent  to  that  time  :  yet  the  publication  of  rhis 
moll  ancient  and  authentick  copy  of  them  in  Ita- 
ly, where  no  other  remained,  gave  a  new  fpiric  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  civil  laws,  in^hai  coun- 
try iirfl:,  and,  very  loon  afterwards,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.    About  fourteen  years  from  the  raking  of 
Amalphi,  viz.  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  hfty 
one,  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  the  Third, 
Gratian,  a  Benedidtine  monk  at  Bok)gna,  publifh- 
ed  his  Decretum^  which  was  compofed  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  Pandects,  being  a  compilation,  or  di- 
gefl,  of  the  whole  canon  law,  as  thole  were  of  the 
civil  law.    And,  as  thofe  contained  a  colledtion  of  v.  craig 
the  anfwers  and  opinions  of  all  the  greatcft  Roman  t^|""'^°''; 
lawyers,  fo  did  this  of  the  opinions,  decrees,  and 
judgments,  of  fathers,  doftors,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils.   Thus  far  it  was  eafy  to  carry  imitation  :  but 
the  Pandedls  are  admired,  by  the  moft  judicious 
critick,  for  their  accuracy,  clearnefs,  and  elegance  : 
whereas  the  D^rr^-z^w  is  a  confufed,  immethodical 
compilation,  full  of  errors  and  forgeries     Yet  as 
it  was  calculated   to  promote  the  power  of  the  Ciaig,  ut  fu- 
church,  and  particularly  of  the  papacy,  the  ap-  g^^^^  , 
plaule  it  met  with  from  the  clergy  and  the  fee  of  xiv.  0.  3! 
Rome  was  fo  great,  that  it  foon  obtained  an  autho-  De^rebu^''"J. 
rity  fuperior  to  all  the  former  coUedions,  and  be-  neticiariis. 
came  the  great  code  of  eccleliaftical  law,  on  which 
the  popifh  hierarchy  fupported  their  enormous  pre- 
tenfions.    Such  an  union  was  alfo  formed  between 
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the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  in  many  points 
Very  different,  that  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a  learned 
V.  Arthnr  writer)  they  coa'efced  into  one  fyflem  and  confonance^ 
Aufto^tute  ^"'^  '^'^^^       ^^^"^  togethtr^  and  in  jo  near  a  degree  of 
juris civiiis  re  a'ion^  that  the  one  could  not  fuhjift  withou!  the 
P^B.*^^'  ^^^^^  '  for  which  he  gives  this  reafon,  "  that  the 
"  canon  law  was  originally  derived  from  the  impe- 
"  rial  conllitutions    and  that  whatever  is  mofl"  ex- 
"  cellent  in  it  cannot  be  denied  to  have  flowed  from 
"  the  civil  law."    Certain  it  is,  that  thefe  1  a  ws, 
in  the  age  I  write  of,  and  long  afterwards,  afi()rded 
a  mutual  fupport  to  each  other  ;  the  profelTors  of 
both  were  the  fame  ;  and  it  was  necelTary  for  any 
clergyman,  who  defired  to  rife  in  the  church,  to 
be  a  civilian  and  a  cancnin:. 
V.  Seid.        There  is  a  remarkable  paiTage  in  one  of  the 
DiiTert.  in  gpiftles  of  Petcr  of  Blois,  which  Mr.  Selden  has 
i094, 109?.  taken  notice  of,  in  his  diflertation  upon  Fleta.  The 
hifJoiks''^  words  are  thefe  :      In  the  houfe  of  my  mafler,  the 
»oi.  isr.  *  ««  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  there  are  a  fett  of 
very  learned  men,  expert  in  all  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  prudence  and 
knowledge.    It  is  their  conftant  cuftom,  after 
prayers  and  before  they  dine,  to  exercife  them- 
felves  in  reading,  in  difputations,  and  in  the  de- 
cifion  of  legal  cajes.    T^o  us  all  the  knotty  quejlions 
of  the  kingdom  are  referred  \  which  being  brought 
forth  into  the  auditory,  where  all  the  company 
adembles,   every  one,  according  to  his  rank, 
whets  his  undenlanding  to  fpeak  well,  without 
wrangling  or  obloquy,  and  with  all  the  acute- 
nefs  and  iubtilty,  that  is  in  him,  declares,  what 
he  thinks  the  mofh  prudent  and  found  advice. 
And  if  it  pleales  God  to  reveal  the  bed  opinion 
"  to  one  of  the  loweft  a:r5ongus,  the  whole  alTem- 
"  bly  agrees  to  it  without  envy  or  detraction."  The 
perfons  who  held  thefe  alTemblies  in  the  archbi- 
fhop's  palace,  and  to  whom  the  mo  ft  knotty  queftions 
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of  the  realm  were  referred^  were  probably  clergy- 
men and  civilians.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that, 
in  this  age,  clergymen  were  alfo  ccjnmon  lawyers  ; 
many  prelates  were  employed  by  the  king  as  bis 
juftices,  and  William  of  Malmllbury  fays,  that  in 
the  times  when  he  wrote,  Shere  wa^  hardly  cm  eccle-  V-  Maimib. 
fiajiick  who  was  not  an  advocate.  The  qucftions  re-  I'r.  69. 
ferred  to  them  might  be  alio  of  a  poliiical  kind, 
concerning  the  general  laws  of  nations,  the  rights 
of  embafiadors,  the  obligations  and  conflrudlions 
of  treaties,  and  all  the  rules  of  peace  and  war. 
Neverthelefs  I  do  not  doubt,  that,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Henry  the  Second,  the  civil  law  in- 
terwove itfelf,  to  a  certain  degree,  into  the  fyftem 
of  Englifh  jurifprudence.  The  real  excellence  of 
many  of  its  rules  and  decifions,  in  cafes  of  private 
property,  muft  have  greatly  recommended  it  to  fo 
inquifitivc  and  judicious  a  prince,  and  to  thofe  who 
held  the  chief  offices  of  judicature  in  his  kingdom. 
But  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  hiftory,  that,  in  the  punifhment  of 
offences  againft  the  (late,  there  is  realbn  to  think 
their  regard  to  this  law  was  carried  too  far,  and 
made  them  deviate  in  fome  inftances  from  the  ge- 
nius and  principles  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  natural  juflice.  Yet  that, 
in  other  points,  the  law  of  England  received  great 
improvements,  by  the  ingraftments  made  from  the 
civil  law,  as  well  in  this  reign,  as  under  manyfuc- 
ceeding  kings,  can,  I  think,  no  more  be  difputed, 
than  that  it  was  a  wife  jealoufy  and  caution  in  the 
parliament,  under  fome  of  thofe  kings,  to  prevent 
it  from  acquiring  too  great  an  authority,  and  en- 
croaching too  much  on  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  efpecially  in  matters  relating  to  government 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed. 

About  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy,  a^-Cnig 
compilation  of  the  feudal  laws,  as  pradifed  in  Lom-  ^r^'p.  46, 
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bardy,  was  publifhed  at  Milan  in  two  books,  by 
two  fenators  and  confuls  of  that  city',  Gerardus  Ni- 
ger, and  Obertus  de  Odo.  in  imitatiun  of  the 
Pande^s^  they  contain  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  on 
queftions  concerning  the  feudal  cuRoms,  wirh  fome 
imperial  conllitutions  relating  to  feuds.  They  were 
long  afterwards  divided  into  five  books  by  Cojaci- 
us,  their  beit  commentator  ;  before  whofe  time 
they  had  obtained  fo  great  an  authority  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  that  they  were  received  in 
courts  of  juftice,  as  parts  of  the  civil  law.  The 

p.  49, 50.  learned  Craig  afcribes  this  authority  to  imperial 
conftitutions  contained  in  them,  or  by  which  they 
were  confirmed  :  but  Du  Moulin,  Giannone,  and 
others  fay,  that,  like  the  books  of  Juftinian,  they 
acquired  by  degrees  the  force  of  laws,  from  ufage, 
from  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
tacit  confent  of  princes,  who  permitted  them  to  be 
publickly  taught  in  univerfities,  enriched  with 
commentaries,  and  cited  in  tribunals,  for  the  deci- 
fion  of  caufes.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  England 
any  fuch  regard  was  paid  to  them  ;  though  m  ma- 
ny points  our  laws  v/ere  fimilar,  as  being  derived 
trom  the  fame  principles,  and  di reeled  to  the  fame 
ends.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  even  in  the 
latter  times  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  and  flill 
more  in  the  next  century,  fime  parts  of  the  Eng- 
liili  laws,  concerning  feudal  efhates,  may  hive 
been  regulated  according  to  their  decifions,  by  the 
ftatutes  then  made,  and,  in  the  determination  of 
doubtful  cafes,  by  the  opinions  of  the  judges. 

It  is  a  notion  of  many  eminent  writers,  that  the 
whole  fyflem  of  feuds  was  derived  from  the  Lom- 

Feudor.  1.  i.  bards.  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  one  of  the  beft  who 
has  ever  treated  that  fubjedt,  feems  to  incline  to 
this  opinion,  and  fays,  that  the  Lombards,  after 
they  were  fubdued  by  Charlemagne,  not  only  re- 
tained their  ancient  cufloms,  but,  at  the  return  of 

that 
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that  emperor  into  France,  tranfmitted  them  with 
him  into  rhe  furtheft  parts  of  that  kingdom  :  he 
might  have  added,  into  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  where  they  aUo  prevailed  at  that 
time.    But  others  afcribe  the  origin  of  the  feudal  SeeMad<.x 
cultomsto  the  Franks,  and  fbme  to  the  Goths.    I  ^' 
would  obferve,  that  if  they  were  really  confined  to  si^-w. 
Lombardy  till  that  country  was  fubjeded  to  Charle-  la^f^ 
magne,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  fettled  themfelves 
in  Britain  Tome  ages  before  that  event,  the  cufloms 
they  brought  with  them,  and  etlablifhed  in  this 
ifland,  could  not  have  been  feudal.    But,  in  truth, 
all  the  German  nations,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  seeSpeiman 
the  Lom.ba'ds,  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Goths,  had  Feuds 
fome  general  notions  of  the  feudal  policy,  which  nures/Lj. 
were  gradually  fyltematifed,  and  brought  into  that  p- 5- 
ftate,  which  we  find  eftablifhed  in  the  empire  un- 
der Conrade  the  Salick,  and  in  France  under  Hugh 
Capet. 

Sir  Thomas  Craig  has  diftinguifhed  four  flates  Feud^r.i.i. 
of  the  feudal  law,  its  infancy,  its  childhood,  its  a-  tit.  4. 
dolefcence,  and  its  maturity.    To  the  firfh  he  af-  c.iv. 
figns  the  times  between  thebrll:  overflowings  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  the  year  fix  hundred  and  fif- 
ty :  to  the  fecond  the  timies,  in  which  fiefs,  that 
before  were  annual,  or  at  mod  for  life,  were  ex- 
tended to  the  fens  of  the  vaflal,  and  no  further, 
viz.  from  tlie  year  fix  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year 
eight  hundred,  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned 
emperor.    The  third  ftate,  on  the  authority  of  the  c.  vi. 
books  of  feuds  above-mentioned,  he  reckons  to 
have  continued  from  tlie  timiCs  of  Charlemagne  to 
thofeof  Conrade  the  Salick,  during  which  he  fays 
that  the  greater  and  leffer  vaffals  had  begun  to  ufc 
the  ferms,  or  lands,  granted  to  them,  as  their  own  ; 
and  though  they  were  not  the  true  lords  of  them, 
yet  they  aded  as  if  they  were,  being  almofl  fecure 
of  the  will  of  their  lords,  provided  they  performed 
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the  lervices  agreed  on  between  them.  He  alfo  takes 
notice,  that  Charlemagne  was  the  'firft,  who,  by 
particular  grants,  changed  fome  benefices  into 
fends,  that  were  permitted  todefcend  to  the  eldcll 
fons  of  the  vafTals  ;  but  fays,  that  neither  in  his 
reign,  nor  for  fome  years  afcerwards,  did  fuch  in- 
heritances become  a  general  law  •,  but  were  ratlier 
particular  privileges,  the  number  of  which  was 
much  encreafed  under  his  grandibn  Lotharius,  yet 
Hill  without  the  authority  of  any  law  :  but  Com- 
rade the  Salick  made  one  ;  about  the  year  one 
thouland  and  twenty  eight,  which  not  only  con- 
firmed the  nihentance  of  fiefs  to  the  fons  and  grand- 
fons  of  the  vaifals,  but  permitted  one  brother  to 
fucceed  to  another  in  his  paternal  eil ate.  With 
this  conftitution  therefore  Sir  Thomas  Craig  con- 
cludes the  third  rtate  of  feuds,  having  before  ob- 
ferved  that  in  France  a  law  had  been  made  by 
Hugh  Capet,  which  perpetuated  the  iucceifion  to 
fiefs  in  the  firfl:  degree-,  and  that  both  the  vaf- 
fals  of  the  king,  and  thofe  who  held  of  them, 
pofieiled  their  fiefs,  not  precarioufly,  nor  at  the 
will  of  another,  but  by  a  right  eilablifhed  in  them- 
c.vu,  (elves.  The  fourth  fbate,  or  maturity  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  he  extends  from  the  above-mentioned 
epoch,  viz.  the  con;titution  of  Conrade  the  Salick, 
made  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  twenty  two,  be- 
yond the  times  of  which  I  write;  when,  by  a  gra- 
dual exLenfion  of  the  feudal  rules  ot  inheritance, 
feuds  were  permitted  to  defcend  to  collaterals,  as 
far  as  the  ieventh  degree.  It  mufl  be  obferved, 
that,  before  the  publication  of  the  Books  of  Feuds 
at  Milan,  fome  parts  of  the  feudal  law  had  been 
committed  to  writing,  by  the  orders  of  the  Empe- 
vid.  Ride-  ror  Frederick,  furnamed  Barbaroila,  who  was  the 
vicum,t.i.   ^  _r^  ^^^^  j^^^j  reduced  them  to  any  form  or  rule  : 

but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Books  of  Feuds  received 
any  fanC:lion  from  the  authority  of  that  prince  ; 

where- 
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w-hereas  we  are  afliired  that  he  greatly  favoured  the 
fludy  of  the  Pandeds  and  other  books  of  the  im-  Prcderic.i. 
perial  law  ;  and  that  the  profeflbrs  of  that  law  were  5- 
confulted  by  him,  in  his  mofl  important  delibera- 
tions.   Unhappily  for  him,  one  of  thefe  dodors,  SecCianno- 
named  iViartin,  maintained  a  thefis,  at  Ronca- 
glia,  againfh  another,  named  Bulgarius,  in  which 
he  afierted,  that  the    Roman  emperor  was,  by 
right,  the  abfolute  mafier  of  the  whole  world, 
and  of  all  the  goods  of  particulars,  fo  that  he 
might  difpole  of  them  at  his  pleafure.    This  mod 
abominable  do6lrine  he  drew  from  fome  parts  of  the  v.  Arthur 
imperial  laws,  and  particularly  from  fome  words  of  Auaorfutc 
Ulpian  ili-underftood  :  but  though  his  advcrfary,  juris  civiiu, 
who  was  profeflbr  of  the  civil  law  at  Pifa,  endea-  'jearu'. 
voured  to  vindicate  that  law  from  the  imputation 
of  fo  deftrudive  a  principle,  the  flattering  dodor 
prevailed  :  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  profelfors  ;  and  Bartolus,  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  commentators  on  the  books  of  Juftini- 
an,  declares  it  to  be  ^  bert^/y  to  contradict  or  deny 
it.     In  confequence  of  this  judgment  Frederick 
fet  up  fuch  claims  of  univerfal  and  derj..onck  autho- 
rity, that,  though  in  all  other  refpecls  an  excellent 
prince,  hejbftly  raifed  in  the  Lombards  and  other 
people  of  the  empire  fuch  an  alarm  for  their  liber- 
ties, and  in  other  kings  fuch  ajealcufy,  as  proved 
very  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  him,  but  of 
great  advantage  to  Rome,  which  headed  the  party 
of  malecontents  agninft  him.    Indeed,  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  papal  pretenfions,   in  that  age, 
would  probably  have  occafioned  the  downfall  of  the 
popes,  notwithftanding  all  the  aid  they  drew  from 
the  fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  if  the 
almofb  equal  extravagance  ot  the  imperial  preten- 
fions had  not  given  them  a  party,  which  joined 
with,  and  fupported  them,  on  political  motives. 
But  it  mull   be  obferved,  that  uhatever  counte- 
nance the  Roman  laws,  or  the  profefiors  of  them, 

might 
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might  afford  to  thefc  claims  of  the  t^mperor,  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  the  feudal  laws  were  lb  abfo- 
iutely  contrary  to  them,  that,  without  dcftroying 
thole  laws,  which  then  were  eftablifhed  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe,  and  to  the  fupportof  which 
he  himfelf  had  given  a  new  (anvftion  in  the  afifembly 
at  Roncaglla,  it  was  impoHible  for  him  to  make 
ihem  good. 

The  Dec  ret  am  of  G  rati  an  and  the  Books  of 
Feuds  having  been  publifhed  in  emulation  of  the 
Pande5is,  a  treatife  was  alto  written,    about  the 
latter  end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  on  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  not  profelfing  to  be 
a  complete  colle(ftion  of  all  of  them  (which  the 
SeeGknv.  HUthor  fays,  in  his  preface,  would  be  impoffible, 
proieg.      from  the  confufed  multitude  of  them,  and  from 
.  the  ignorance  of  writers)  but  to  reduce  to  writing 
fuch  erf  them,  as  were  in  general   and  frequent 
ufe  in  the  king's  court. 

The  title  prefixed  to  this  book,  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  four, 
and  which  I  find  agreeable  to  an  ancient  manu- 
Num. 745.  fcript  in  the  Harleian  library,  fays,  /'/  was  compo- 
fed  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Second^  the  illujlri- 
Oils  Ranuiph  de  Glanville^  who  of  all  in  thofe  diys 
was  the  m-^ft  fkilled  in  the  law  of  the  realm  and  the 
ancient  cujioms  thereof  th^n  holding  the  helm  of  juj- 
tice. 

From  thefe  words  I  infer,  that  this  treatife  was 
not  written  by  Ranuiph  de  Glanville  himfelf,  but 
byfome  clergyman,  under  his  diredion  and  care  ■, 
I  lay  by  fome  clergyman,  becaufe  it  is  written  in 
Latin,  which  could  hardly  be  done  by  a  layman 
V.  Proles.  ^^'^^  ^Z^-  '^^^^  writer  apologizes  for  the  fliyle 
Glanville.  of  his  work,  from  the  necelfity  of  ufing  the  terms 
of  law,  v/ith  a  view  to  make  it  more  inltructive. 
But,  though  for  this  reafon,  the  Latin  is  frequent- 
ly impure,  the  ftyle,  in  general,  is  clear,  concife, 

and 
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and  proper  for  the  fubjedt  ;  and  in  method  it  far 
exceeds  either  the  Decretiim  of  Gratian,  or 
the  Lombard  Books  of  Feuds.  It  is  called  by 
Lord  Chief-juftice  Hale  that  excellent  colU5l ion  cf^^ 
Glanville  ^  and  certainly,  if  the  matter  of  it  was 
didated  by  Glanville,  and  the  writing  fupervifed, 
the  honour  of  it  may  with  morereafon  be  given  to 
him,  that  to  the  perfon  who  penned  it  under  his 
diredions.  The  title  fays  further,  that  the  treatife 
only  contains  thofe  laws  and  cufloms,  according 
to  which  pleas  were  held  in  the  king's  court,  at  the 
Exchequer,  and  before  the  king's  juftices,  ubicun- 
que  fuerint.  In  the  manufcripts  from  which  this  e- 
dition  was  printed,  the  whole  treatife  is  divided  in- 
to fourteen  books:  but  I  hpve  feen  one,  which 
feems  to  be  of  the  age  of  King  John  or  Henry  the 
Third,  wherein  the  divifions  are  different,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  origi- 
nally in  four  books  j  as  the  Scotch  treatife  entitled 
Regiam  Majeflatem^  which  is  almofl  a  tranfcript  of 
it,  has  no  more,  I  cannot  aflent  to  this  opini- 
on, becaufe  I  am  convinced  that  the  Regiam  Ma-, 
jeflatem  was  not  publifhed  before  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid the  Second  ;  and  we  have  copies  of  Glanville 
which  are  undoubtedly  prior  to  that  time,  and  are 
not  in  four  books.  The  fuppofition  that  the 
Scotch  treatife  was  the  original,  and  that  Glanville 
tranfcribed  from  thence  the  work  which  goes  by 
his  name,  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  any  perfon, 
who  confiders  the  flateof  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  carrying 
back  the  introdudion  of  the  feudal  laws  contained 
therein  to  the  times  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  in- 
ftead  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  and  underftanding 
the  David,  by  whofe  command  the  author  fays  he 
compiled  it,  to  be  David  the  Firfl,  inftead  of  Da- 
vid the  Second,  are  alfo  notions  fo  difcordant  to 

the 
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the  cleared  hiftorical    fads,    and  fo  diicredited 
by  the   internal   evidence  of  the  .  book  itfelf  in 
many   points,    that  one  is  amazed    how  they 
could  ever  have  obtained  any  credit  among  fome 
perfons  of  eminent  parts  and  leaning.     Not  to 
mention  the  arguments  of   Sir   Maithew  Hale 
and    other  Englifhmen,  of  the  grearefl  autho- 
Feudorj.  i.  rity,  in  oppofition  to  them.  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
tits.  fea.  the  mo'c  judicious  of  all  the  writers  on  feudal  law, 
and  wliofe  work  does  honour  to  Scotland,  fpeaks 
of  the  Regiam  Majeftatem  as  ftolen  from  Glanville's 
work,  and  treats  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
who  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  original  account  of  their 
laws,  as  a  miferable  hlindnefs  and  d  lufion.    A  late 
SeeEfTays    ingeuious  and  learned  author,  who  fills  one  of  the 
uponieverai  (eats  of  jufticein  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
["li'^ftV''  with  an  emineat  reputation,  has  likewife  brought 
BritiihAnti-  die  moft  conviuciug  and  irrefragable  arguments 
Effay  I.  ^^'^^^     could  not  have  been  publifhed  in 

Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Firft  parti- 
cularly this  ;  that  the  author  of  it  appears  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  hardly  begun  to  penetrate  into  Eng- 
land before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and 
muft,  in  all  probability,  have  been  much  longer 
in  making  its  way  into  Scotland,  which  in  thole 
days  received  its  learning  of  every  kind  from 
England.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  high  encomi- 
ums on  the  then  reigning  king,  in  the  prefaces  to 
both  thefe  books,- on  account  of  victories  gained 
by  him,  and  fucceffes  in  war,  the  fame  of  which 
had  filled  all  lands,  are  very  ill  applicable  to  David 
the  Firft. 

The  treatife  afcribed  to  Glanville  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  our  law-books  now  extant  ;  but, 
many  ages  before,  collections  had  been  made  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,    by  fome  of   the  kings 

of 
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of    that  narion.     Alfred    the    Great  declares,  v.w.ikins 
in  the  preface  to   his   laws,    that  he  had   col- fiedi,  p.  34. 
ledted   and  configned  to  writing  many  of  thofe 
cuftoms,  which  had  been  anciently  obferved  in 
England,  and  which  he  approved  ;  rejeding  or 
altering  thofe  he  difapproved,  with  the  advice  of 
his  wife  council^  (that  is,  of  the  Saxon  parliament, 
or  witena-gimote.)    He  particularly  mentions  the 
laws  of  Ina.  his  anceftor,  of  OiTa  king  of  the 
Mercians,   and  of  Ethelbert,   the  firO:  Chriftian 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons out  of  which  he  had 
feleded  thole  which  he  thought  the  be(>,  and 
omitted  the  others.    His  fon.  King  Edward  the  v.  Leges 
eider,  begins  his  lav/s  with  a  com.mand  to  all  his  ^f,JJ'f^'g'|''p 
judges  or  magiftrates,  that  they  fhould  give  juft  48. 
judgments,  according  to  the  laws,  as  contained  in 
their  DombtC.    This  Spelman  and  Wilkins  call,  v.  Spei- 
in  their  Latin  tranfiation,  liber  juduialis  ;  and  pro- ^ombTc.^* 
bably  it  was  the  colledion  fpoken  of  by  King  Alfred 
in  the  words  above-cited  •,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  before  the  times  of  that  prince.    It  retained 
its  authority  till  after  the  reign  of  King  Edgar, 
in  one  of  whofe  laws  there  is  a  reference  to  it, 
concerning  a  penalty,  or  mulct.    But  that  king,  v.  wiikins 
in  another   (tatute,   declares  and  ordains,    that  hT'n^^l" 
every  man,  whether  poor  or  rich,  fhall  enjoy  the  Leges  poii- 
benefit  of  the  common  law:  v/hich  all  our  ableft 
lawyers,  who  have  treated  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
beft  of  our  antiquaries,  unanimouily  affirm,  to 
have  then  confifled,  for  the  moll  part,  of  un-. 
written  cuftoms.    The  fame  prince,  in  another  ibidem,  p. 
law,  grants  a  liberty  to  the  Danes,  who  were  fub- 
jedt  to  him  in  England,  of  chuhng  for  themfelves 
what  form  of  law  they  liked  beft,  but  commands 
the  Englifh  to  obferve  v/hat  he  and  his  wife-men 
had  added  to  the  moft  ancient  lav/s  of  his  realm, 
from  the  prefent  exigences  of  the  nation.    Hove-  AnS'parr. 
den  fays,  that,  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  law  Poft.p.347' 
Vol.  ir.  U  of 
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of  England  lay  afleep  for  lixty  feven  years,  but 
was  awakened  and   confirmed   by-  Edward  the 
ConfeflTor,  and  thtref(jre  was  called  his  law^  not 
as  being  firft  enadted,  or  made,  by  him,  but  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  negletfted  and  forgotten  from  the 
deceale  of  his  grandfather.  King  Kdgar,  who  was 
faid  to  have  been  the  firjl  founder  of  it^  down  to 
his  times.    Yet  we  find  fome  parts  of  that  law 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  thofe  of  Canute  the 
Dane    and  it  is  apparent  from  the  words  of  Edgar 
himfelf,   that,    ahhough  he  enacted   fome  new 
laws,  he  only  confirmed  the  common  law^  of  which 
Hittory  of  the  origin  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Chief-Juflice 
mon^La"^'    '"^^^^^      35  undifcovcrablc  as  the  head  of  Nile, 
c.  3.  p.  55.  But  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  Edward  the 
Coafedor,   not  only  revived  and  confirmed  that 
law,  (as  Edgar  had  done  before  him)  but  made  a 
new  compilation,  drawn  out  of  all  the  laws,  Mer- 
cian, Danifh,  and  Welt-Saxon,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
uniting  them  into  one,  by  the  advice  of  his  witena- 
gemote^  or  parliament.    The  collection  publifbed 
under  the  name  of  this  prince's  laws  by  Lambard 
and  Wilkin?,  and  faid,  in  the  title  of  them,  to 
seeHickes  havc  been  confirmed  by  William  the  Baftard,  is 
^'^e7' alios  i^^^y  rej^^cd,  as  fpurioijs,  by  the  moft  learned 
^'°^*  criticks.    But  thofe  which  he  did  compile,  and 
in  which,  it  is  probable,  there  was  a  confirmation 
of  all  the  unwritten  cuftoms^  not  condemned  or  al- 
tered thereby,  were  received  and  reftored  to  the 
Seethe  Ap- i^^ation  by  William  the  Conqueror,   with  ceriain 
v^^""^^^^^^^^  alterations  ar.d  additions,  which  he  had  enabled  (as 
the  firft  vol.  one  of  his  ftatutes  declares)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
TTi'uWi  ^^^<^^'V^-    Some  of  thefe  lav/s  fo  confirmed,  and 
*  publifhed  by  him  in  the  French  or  Norman  lan- 
guage, the  reader  will  find  atranfcript  of,  as  tran- 
flated  into  Latin  by  Whelock  and  Wilkins,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  this  hiftory,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  ftatutes,  made  by  this 

king. 
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king,  which  we  have  reafon  to  beheve  are  genuine, 
and  which  are  not  penal,  or  relating  to  criminal 
matters  ;  all  of  that  nature  being  referved  10  be 
publiflied  in  the  Appendix  to  my  third  volume,  to- 
gether with  thofe  enaded  by  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. Of  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Firfl  I  have  gi- 
ven only  his  charter  ;  the  reH;  publifhed  by  Wil- 
kins,  though  they  got  into  the  Red  Bcok  of  the 
Exchequer^  being  certainly  I'purious.  The  charter 
fays,  j  rejiore  to  you  the  law  of  King  Edward  with  ^i'^to^the 
thofe  emendations^  that  my  father  made  therein  by  the  voi^y 
advice  of  his  barons.  Whatever  therefore  was  not  """"  * 
altered  in  that  law  by  his  father  {lands  confirmed  by 
this  claufe  and  that  law  was  the  whole  body  of  Sax- 
on laws  and  cuftoms,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  un- 
der the  government  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 
The  charter  of  King  Stephen  exprefly  confirms 
all  good  laws  and  good  cuftoms  which  the  nation  had  ibidem. 
enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Cuftoms 
here  feem  to  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  laws^  for 
fake  of  including  the  unwritten  with  the  written 
or  ftalute  laws.  Henry  the  Second,  by  his  charter, 
confirmed  that  of  his  grandfather :  fo  that  from 
the  reign  of  King  Edgar  to  the  firft  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  inclulively,  the  common  law  has  received 
repeated  fandlions,  and  been  delivered  down  as  the 
great  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  nation. 
But  that  feveralflatutes,  or  acts  of  parliament,  made 
both  under  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  before 
and  during  the  times  of  which  I  write,  either  to 
explain  or  alter  that  law  in  many  points,  have 
been  loft,  though  the  pradice  grounded  upon  them 
continued,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt.  It  alfo  ap- 
pears that  fome  feudal  cuftoms  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  arihng  out  of  tiiat  policy,  the  ufe  and 
exercife  of  which  had  not  been  complained  of, 
under  the  gentle  adminiftration  of  Henry  the 
Second,  were  afterwards  limited,  or  taken  away, 
by  exprefs  laws  :  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  well 
U  2  obferved 
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fti^v!i'"h  obfer^^ed  by  \J  Coke,  that,  "  to  hts  never-dyhig 
c.  15.  note,  "  honour^  m^ny  a5ls  made  in  ihe  feign  of  Henry  the 
p.  29.  Third  do  refer  to  bis  reion^  that  via!ters  Jh'juld  he 

"  put  in  II ie^  as  they  were  of  right  accufiomed  in 
"  h'-s  time''    I  cannot  better  conclude  this  fub- 
jed,  than  with  the  encomium  made  u^jon  him,  in 
the  preface  of  the  treatiie  alcribed  to  Glanviile, 
with  relation  to  his  civil  government,  and  more 
particularly  to  his  conduct  in  the  adminidration  of 
juflice.     The  words  are  thefe :    "  Hov/ juflly, 
*'  how  difcreetly,  and  how  mercifully,  in  tim.e  of 
"  pence,  he,  the  author  and  lover  of  peace,  has 
"  behaved  himfelf  towards  his  fubjeds,  is  very 
"  well  known.    When  fuch  is  the  equity  of  his 
"  Highnefs's  court,  that  not  one  of  the  judges 
there  has  fo  hardened  a  front,  or  fo  rafh  a  pre- 
"  flinlption,  as  to  dare  in  the  leafh  to  decline  from 
the  path  of  juflice,  or  give  any  opinion  contrary 
to  truth.    For  there  the  poor  is  not  opprefTed 
by  the  power  of  his  adverfary,  nor  does  the  fa- 
vour or  credit  of  friends  drive  any  perfon  from 
t!]£  feat  of  judgment.    All  the  proceedings  are 
grounded  upon  the  lav/s  of  the  kingdom,  or 
^'  reafjnahU  cufioms  eft.ihlifloid  by  a  long  ufage :  and 
"  (what  is  (till  more  laudable;  our  king  does  not 
difdain  to  be  directed  by  the  advice  of  fuch  of 
'*  his  flibjefls,  as  he  knows  to  excel  others  in  gra- 
"  vity  of  manners,  in  knowlecige  of  the  law  and 
cufcoms  of  the  realm,  and  v/iiom  he  has  found 
by  experience  to  be  moft  prompt  and  expedici- 
ous,  as  far  as  reafon  and  juflice  w^ill  permit,  in 
"determining  caufes  and  ending  fnits,  by  adti7ig 
"  fcnnetirnes  ivirb  rigour  and  fomeimes  with  lenity, 
f.s  they  fee  to  he  mfi  proper 

On  thcfe  lavi:  words  I  would  obferve,  that,  as 
in  thofe  days  there  was  no  difrinct  court  of  equi- 
ty, the  judges  of  tlie  xking's  court  had  probably  a 
power  of  mitigating  in  fome  cafes  the  rigour  of 
the  law.    But  however  this  m  :y  have  been,  the 
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teftimony  given  to  the  wiuiom  and  gnodnefs  of 
Henry,  in  that  firfl:  of  royal  duties,  the  ad  mini f- 
tration  of  jufcice,  if  not  by  the  grand-jufliciary 
himfelf,  yet  certainly  by  one  who  wrote  according 
to  his  fentimenrs,  is  ot  no  hnle  weight :  and  it  wiii 
be  Ihewn,  from  ft.ii  more  unqueftionable  eviden- 
ces, from  the  acts  of  that  prince,  and  from  the  re- 
verence paid  by  foreign  powers  to  the  fam.e  of  his 
jiillice,  that  the  praife  he  received  from  his  fub- 
jeds,  in  this  and  other  contemporary  writings, 
was  not  adulation. 

Of  what  orders  of  men  the  Englifh  parliament 
was  compofed,  in  the  times  of  which  I  write,  is 
a  quellion  much  difputed,  and  which  can  never,  I 
beheve,  be  fo  abfolutely  decided,  as  to  put  an  end 
to  any  difference  of  opinion  about  if,  efpecially 
if  the  controveny  fhould  be  fupported  and  fhar- 
pened,  (as  it  has  formerly  been)  by  the  fpirit  of 
party  ;  or  by  what  is  no  lefs  unfriendly  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth,  attachment  to  a  lyftem.  But 
happily  the  enquiry  is  rather  matter  of  curiofity 
than  real  importance;  becaufe  the  right  of  the 
commons  to  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature  and  national 
councils,  even  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  tliofe 
who  are  mofl:  unfavourable  to  them,  has  antiquity 
enough  to  give  it  all  the  eftablilliment  which  can 
be  derived  from  long  cuilom,  and  all  the  reve- 
rence and  authority,  which  time  and  experience 
can  add,  in  opinions  of  men,  to  the  fpeculative 
reafon  and  fitnefs  of  wife  inltitutions.  I  therefore 
treat  of  this  quefbion,  rather  as  it  is  a  neceffary  part 
of  my  fubject,  than  as  v/orthy  in  itfelf  of  any  very 
anxious  inveftigation  :  nor  do  I  pretend  to  do 
more  than  draw  together  fome  rays  of  light, 
fcattered  in  a  few  important  records,  and  in  fome 
paiTages  of  the  moft  authentick  contemporary 
hiftorians,  fubmitting  the  refult  of  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  with  very  great  diffidence 
of  my  own. 

U  3  If 
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If  we  look,  to  the  beft  accounts  of  the  original 
culloms  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  we  fhall 
find,  that,  in  their  communities,  all  the  freehol- 
ders enjoyed  an  equal  right  with  the  nobles,  to 
affift  in  deliberations  on  affairs  of  great  moment. 
When  they  made  their  firfl:  fettlements  in  any 
foreign  country,  and  while  their  numbers  were 
moderate,  this  right  might  be  exercifed,  without 
any  great  inconvenience,  by  the  whole  body  of 
freeholders  aflembling  together  in    open  plains, 
vid.  Matt.  That  it  was  exercifed   in  this  manner  by  the 
S'b.^^m."    Anglo-Saxon  people,  after  they  came  into  Britain, 
1215-  17   we  are  affured  by  an  hiflorian  of  no  mean  autho- 
J°^^"*      rity,  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  who  fays,  "  that 
the  meadow  near  Staines,  in  which  the  great  char- 
ter was  granted  by  King  John,  had  the  name  of 
runenieedy  which,  jn  the  Saxon  language,  fignified 
the  meadow  of  counpl^  becaufe^  from  ancient  times, 
it  had  been  ufual  to  confult  there,  upon  hufinefs  which 
concerned  the  peace  of  the  kingdom!'    But  this  cuf- 
tom  had  been  difufed  under  the  government  of  the 
Normans,  and  (fo  far  as  I  can  difcover)  for  fome 
time  before ;  perhaps  from  the  time  that  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  was  united  into  one  kingdom.    Nor  do 
I  find  a  fmgle  inftance  of  its  being  ever  revived, 
till  that  extraordinary  meeting  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  ;  all  the  parliaments,  or  great  councils, 
whereof  we  have  any  account  before,  having  been 
held  in  churches,  abbies,   or  royal  caftles.  It 
fhould  feem  therefore,  that,  if  the  right  of  the 
freeholders  continued,  the  greater  part  of  them 
muft  have  exercifed  it,  not  perfonally,  as  they 
did  in  more  ancient  times,  but  by  reprefentatives. 
See  Brady's  We  arc  afiurcd,  by  a  record  which  Dr.  Brady  has 
Pelirin  his  ^""^^^-i  l^hat,  fo  late  as  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
introduaion  John,  not  Only  the  greater  barons,  but  all  the  infe- 
rior  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to 
40,68.      be  fummoned  to  parliament  by  particular  writs. 

We 
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We  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  till  that  time,  ^^^^^^^'^'^/jl]* 
no  reprefentatives  had  been  fent  by  any  of  thefe  booir  at  the 
to  ferve  for  them  in  parliament ;  but  they  were 
accudomed  to  attend  the  great  councils  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  own  perfons.  Nor  were  they  yet  become 
fo  numerous,  as  that  they  might  not  be  contained  in 
the  body  of  a  church,  or  the  great  hall  of  an  ab- 
bey or  a  caftle.    But  thefe  were  far  from  being 
all  the  freeholders  in  the  kingdom.    Under  that 
defcription  were  comprehended  all  who  held  of 
the  barons,  either  by  knight-fervice  or  free  focage, 
and  all  the  pofielTors  of  alodial  eftates,  with  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs  not  hold- 
ing of  the  crown.     The  number  of  thefe  was 
too  great  to  be  contained  in  any  building,  how 
fpacious  foever.     We  are  therefore  to  enquire, 
whether,  during  the  times  of  which  I  treat  in  this 
hiftory,  all  thefe  men  were  either  wholly  exclu- 
ded from  parliament,  or  were  prefent  there  by 
any  kind  of  reprefentation.    Some  learned  writers 
have  fuppofed,   that  every  fuperior  lord,  who 
held  of  the  king  immediately  and  in  chief,  being 
the  head  of  his  tenants  in  all  the  degrees  of  fubin- 
feudation,  whatever  he  agreed  to  in  matters  of 
government  bQund  all  his  'vajfals.    For  which  rea- 
fon  Sir  H.  Spelman  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
in  making  laws  of  tbe  kingdom  the  common  people 
were  not  confulted  with^  but  only  the  barons^  and 
thofe  which  held  in  capite,  who  w^re  then  called 
concilium  regni.     And  the  common  people  beings 
by  way  of  tenure^  under  one  or  other  of  them,  did 
then  by  him  that  was  their  chief  lord  ( as  by  their 
tribune  or  procurator^  and  as  now  by  the  knights  of 
the  (hire)  con  fent  or  differ  in  lawmakings  and  are 
not    therefore   named  in   the  title  of  any  ancient 
law.""     But,   though   it   may  appear   that  this 
notion  has  indeed  fome  foundation  in  the  genius 
and  contexture  of  the  ftridt  feudal  fyftem  then 
eftablifhed  in  England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
U  4  the 
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the  poffefibrs  of  alodial  eflates,  in  the  number  of 
which  were  all  the  parochial  clergy/  having  no  fu- 
perior  lord  to  adl  for  them  in  parliament,  could 
not  be  thus  reprefcnted,  or  virtually  bound  by  the 
ads  of  the  king's  barons,  to  whom  they  were 
not  attached  by  any  feudal  connection,  and  of 
whoni  they  held  noihing.  I  would  likewiie  re- 
mark, that  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgelTes, 
who  are  now  the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons 
of  England,  are  eletUd  by  thofe  for  whom  they 
ferve  ;  all  their  power  is  derived  to  them  from 
their  electors ;  and,  upon  a  diffolution  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  calling  of  a  new  one,  thofe  elec- 
tors are  "?.gain  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  choice : 
whereas  the  reprefentatives,  which  Sir  H.  Spelman 
has  fuppofed  in  his  hypothefis,  were  x\€\\\itx  ektled, 
nor  liable  to  he  changed  at  any  period  of  time,  by 
thofe  they  reprefented  their  right  to  fit  in  parlia- 
inent  not  ariling  from  any  truft  conferred  by  the 
people,  but  wholly  from  their  tenures.  Indeed  it 
ieems  improper,  and  a  force  on  the  words,  to 
call  them  reprefentatives  or  procurators.  But  fur- 
ther, it  is  certain,  that  the  feudal  fuperiority  w^as 
the  fame  under  the  government  of  Henry  the 
Third  as  of  Williiim  the  Firfl,  and  continued 
To  for  fome  ages.  If  therefore  the  barons,  and 
fuperior  lords  of  great  fiefs,  holden  immediately 
of  the  crown,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  inlHtutions 
of  William  the  Firft,  been  iuppofed  to  reprefent 
their  vaflals  in  parliament,  and  the  notion  was 
then,  that  every  feudatory,  holding  by  a  mefne  te- 
nure, was  bound  by  liie  parliamentary  adls  of 
his  lord,  how  came  that  notion  to  be  difcarded  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  or  under 
the  reign  of  his  fon,  or  at  any  time  afterwards, 
while  the  feudal  conftitution  remained  in  this 
kingdom  ?  A  baron,  wh(f  held  of  the  crown,  was 
to  all  intents  and  purpoies  the  head  of  his  vajjals^ 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Firft  and  Edward 
^  the 
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the  Third,  as  much  as  in  any  of  the  preceding 
reigns.  How  happened  it  then,  that  the  confenc 
of  thofe  vaffals  to  the  making  of  laws,  or  any 
other  a6t  of  moment  to  the  publick,  was  not  flill 
inchided  in  the  vote  of  their  lord  ?  why  was  it  gi- 
ven, againft  the  courfe  of  former  proceeding, 
not  by  him^  as  their  reprefeniative^  but  by  knights 
of  the  fhires,  or  by  citizens,  or  by  burgeffes, 
chofen  by  the  vaffals  ^  Some  learned  men  have 
alTerted,  that  this  change  v/as  brought  about  by 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third.  But  we  have  a 
record  which  demonftrates  that  date  to  be  faife. 
A  writ  of  fummons  directed  to  the  flieriffs  of 
Bedfordfhire  and  Buckinghamfhire,  and  requiring 
two  knights  to  be  fent  for  each  of  thofe  counties, 
is  extant  in  the  clofe  roil  of  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  Henry  the  Third.  And  there  is  a  claufe  in  see  the 
the  great  charter  of  the  ninth  of  the  fame  king,  ^"j^ gYad". 
whereby  it  is  declared,  that,  together  with  the  ftone'sediii- 
fpiritual  and  temporal  lords,  other  inferior  free- 
holders,  et  omnes  de  regno ^  by  which  words  I  un- 
derftand  the  whole  commonahy  of  the  realm^  granted 
to  the  king  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  their  movea- 
ble goods,  in  return  for  the  liberties  accorded  to 
them  in  that  charter.  Nor  can  I  difcover,  in  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times,  any  reafon  fufficient  to 
render  it  probable,  that  fo  great  an  alteration  fhould 
then  have  been  made  in  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land. But,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  mufh  natural- 
ly have  produced  fome  difpures,  which  would  have 
been  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  many  hiftori- 
ans,  who  lived  in  that  age,  and  who  have  left  ve- 
ry large  and  particular  accounts  of  lefs  important 
tranfadions.  The  Roman  hiflory  is  full  of  diPfen- 
tions  and  ftruggles  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians. The  lame  contefts  likewife  appear  in  fe- 
veral  other  mixt  govern mients,  both  ancient  and 
modern     and  every  advantage,  which  the  arifto- 
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cratical  or  the  popular  powers  obtained  in  thofe 
contefts,  is  diftindly  marked  by  h-iftorians.  But 
the  Enghfh  hillory  is  quite  filent  as  to  any  dif- 
putes,  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  on 
this  account,  from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Saxon 
government,  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firfh.    Soon  after  the  times  of  which  I  write,  we 
find  the  king  and  the  barons  engaged  in  civil  wars, 
on  account  of  difputes  between  the  royal  preroga- 
tive and  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  in  which  the 
barons  were  fupported  by  the  arms  of  the  com- 
mons :   but  there  was  not  the  leaft  trace,  in  that 
part  of  our  hiliory,  of  any  diffenfion  between  the 
barons  and   commons  concerning  this  queftion. 
From  whence,  I  think,  we  may  prefume,  that  the 
right  of  the  commons  muft  have  been  incontellably 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom,  and  interwoven  into  the 
original  frame  of  our  government.     For,  that 
the  admilfion  of  all  the  lower  orders  of  freemen, 
or  indeed  of  any  large  number,   to  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  a  participation  of 
the  legiflative  power,  which  they  had  no  right  to 
before,  fhould  be  fo  eafily  brought  about,  as  to 
pafs  unobferved  by  any  writer  who  lived  in  that 
age,  is  hardly  conceivable.    Even  if  we  fuppofe 
(as  fome  have  done)  that  the  fitting  in  parlia- 
ment, which  is  now  thought  fo  valuable  a  privi- 
lege, was  then  regarded  only  as  a  trouble  and  bur- 
then^ the  laying  that  onerous  Obligation  on  orders 
of  men,  who  had  been  before  exempt  from  it, 
muft  naturally  have  met  with  refiftance,  and  op- 
pofition,  on  their  part.    But  that  it  was  generally 
feen  in  a  very  different  light  may  be  inferred  from 
the  a6t  of  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Third,  which 
is  thus  worded,      It  is  accorded^  that  a  parliament 
fhall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and  more  often, 
"  if  need  be."    The  prefumption  is  llrong,  that 
they  to  whom  the  king  accorded  this  ftatute  con- 
fidered  the  fervice  in  parliament  as  a  privilege^  of 

which 
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which  they  earneffly  defired  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment: otherwife,  they  would  not  have  petitioned 
the  crown  to  call  them  to  it  Co  often,  and  bound 
the  king,  by  an  exprefs  law,  not  to  omit  or  negled 
it.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  law  did  only 
confirm  an  ancient  ufage.  For  nothing  appears  in 
the  wording  of  it,  or  in  the  hifiory  of  the  times, 
to  induce  one  to  believe,  that  it  made  any  change 
in  the  Englifh  confliitution.  We  know  indeed  that 
fbme  boroughs,  which,  from  their  poverty,  were 
unable  to  bear  the  expence  of  fending  members 
to  parliament,  declined  ihe  ufe  of  that  privilege  : 
but  no  argument  can  be  drawn,  from  tliefe  par- 
ticular inftances,  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the  com- 
mons, in  counties,  cities,  or  other  more  wealthy 
boroughs  As  for  the  nobility,  whofe  power  was 
never  higher  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
it  feems  incredible,  that  if  the  whole  legiflative  au- 
thority had,  before  that  time,  been  always  placed 
in  them  and  the  king,  they  fhould  not  have  op- 
pofed  the  extenfion  of  it  to  fo  many  perfons  of  a. 
lower  rank  in  the  ftate.  And  with  regard  to  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  it  was  not  his  interell,  while  he 
was  ading  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
in  a  very  dangerous  conteft  againft  the  crown,  to 
make  any  innovations  offenfive  or  diftafteful  to 
either  of  thofe  bodies.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  new  infhitutions,  begun  by  the  earl,  fhould 
have  been  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  Edward 
the  Firft. 

Among  the  clofe  rolls  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  v.  Rot. 
of  that  king,  there  is  a  writ  of  fummons  to  parli-  <^'auf.24.^ 
ment,  m  which  it  is  alierted,  not  as  an  innovation  dorib. 
introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  but  a  maxim 
grounded  on  a  moft  equf table  law^  eftablijljed  by  the 
forefighi  and  wijdom  of  Jacred  princes^  that  ivhat 
concerned  ail  fhould  be  done  with  the  approbation  of 
all  \  (ind  that  dangers  to  the  whole  community  Jhould  he 
obviated  by  remedies  provided  by  the  whole  community. 

Some 
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Some  very  eminent  writers  have  fuppofed,  that 
none  but  the  king's  inferior  tenants  in-chief  were  at 
firft  reprefented  by  the  knights  of  the  fhires:  but 
there  is  no  fufficient  evidence  to  fupport  that  opini- 
on. On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  fom>e  of  the 
moft  ancient  writs  now  remaining,  that  the  knights 
were  fent  to  reprefent  the  whole  community  of  the 
county  :  and  how  this  expreffion  fhould  fignify  ihe 
inferior  tenants  in  chiefs  exclufively  of  all  the  other 
freeholders,  I  do  not  well  comprehend. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  thofe  writs,  nor  in  the 
oldeft  we  have  for  fending  up  reprefentatives  from 
cities  and    boroughs,  the  leaft   intimation,  that 
fuch  elections  were  a  nove!ty  then  introduced. 
See  Tyn-ei's  But  fomc  writs  are  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
Append. part  ^  diligent  fearcher  into  records  on  this  fubiecL, 

II.  vol.   111.       ,  .    ,  r      1  1    •  r  ■  • 

p.  6o,  6i.  which  fet  forth  a  claim  or  certain  tenan-s  in  ancient 
demefne^  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Second,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
wages  to  knights  of  the  fhire  ;  forajmucb  as  they 
and  their  anceftors^  tenan:s  of  the  fame  manor ^  had^ 
from  time  beyond  memory^  been  always  exempted^  by 
cuftojn^  from  the  expences  of  knights^  fent  by  the  com- 
munity of  their  county  to  the  parliaments  of  the  king^ 
and  of  his  royal  progenitors.  If  no  wages  had  been 
ever  paid  to  knights  of  the  fhire  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  it  would  have  been  prepofte- 
rous  for  thefe  men  to  tell  the  grandfon  of  that  king, 
that  they  had  enjoyed  a  cuftomary  privilege  of 
not  paying  fuch  vvages  from  tijne  b:yond  'memory, 
which  is  defined  by  our  law-books,  to  be  a  time 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Fir[i ;  and  mufl  be  fuppofed,  when 
this  exemption  Wvis  claimed,  to  go  much  further 
back. 

With  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs,  there  are 
likewife  extant  two  claims,  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Second  and  Edward  the  Third,  the 
proceedings  upon  which  feem  decifive  of  the 
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fenfe  of  that  age,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
cuftom  of  citizens  and  burgefles  coniing  to  parlia- 
ment, and  fronn  towns  that  were  held  under  fub- 
jeds,  not  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  I  mean  the 
claims  of  the  tov/ns  of  St.  Albans  and  Barnftable  :  seethenotes 
to  which  I  will  add  the  teftimony  of  the  whole  le-  tothisbook, 

.  ,  .        ,        _  ^  -  f  and  Madox  s 

giilature  within  the  tame  age.    oy  a  Itatute  or  hiiI.  of  the 
the  fifth  year  of  Richard  the  Second  it  is  enaded,  ^^^^^eq,  c 
that  all  and  fmgular  perfons  and  commonalties, 
which  from  henceforth  fhall  have  the  fummons 
"  of  the  parliament,  fhall  come  from  henceforth 
*'  to  the  parliaments  in  the  manner  as  they  are  see  Kebie's 
**  bound  to  do,  and  have  been  accufiomedy  within  Satutes^g  ^ 
*'  the  realm  of  En^land^  of  eld  times.    And  if  any  z.'^et  ann.* 
perfon  of  the  fame  realm  which  from  henceforth  '382. 
*'  fhall  have  the  fame  fummons,  (be  he  arch- ^' 
^'  bifhop,    bifhop,   abbot,   prior,  duke,  earl,  ba- 
ron,  baneret,  knight  of  the  fkire^  citizen  of  city^ 
*'  burgefs  of  borough^  or  other  fingular  perfon  or 
*'  commonalty)  do  abfent  himfelf,  and  come  not 
"  at  the  faid  fummons  (except  he  may  reafonably 
*^  and  honefhly  excufe  him  to  our  loid  the  king) 
"  he  fhall  be  amerced  and  otherwife  punifhed,  ac- 
*'  cording  as  of  old  times  hath  been  ufed  to  be  done 
within  the  faid  realm  in  the  faid  cafe.^' 
No  diflindlion  is  made  in  this  flatute  between  the 
antiquity  of  fummons  to  parliament  fent  to  the 
greater  nobility,   and  thofe  to  citizens,  burgefles, 
and  knights  of  the  fhires.    All  are  fpoken  of  as 
having  been  accuftomed  of  old  times  to  come  thither^ 
and  the  ancient  penalties  for  non-attendance  are 
referred  to  as  the  rule  for  punifhing  thofe  who  fhould 
abfent  themfelves  for  the  future.    It  feems  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  reconcile  thefe  ex- 
preflions  to  the  opinion  of  thofe,   who  date  the 
admilTion  of  the  commons  into  the  parliaments  of 
this  realm,  fo  near  to  the  times  when  this  ftatute  was 
enaded,  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  or  of 
Henry  the  Third.    But  befides  thefe  authorities, 
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drawn  from  ftatutes  and  records,  very  evident  indi- 
cations of  the  prefence  of  the  people- in  the  national 
councils,  and  of  their  being  conftituent  parts  thereof, 
though,  indeed,  in  a  confufed,  diforderly  manner, 
are  to  be  found  in  fome  ancient  hiftories,  and  con- 
temporary accounts  of  tranfadions  in  parliament, 
during  the  times  v^hich  I  write  of;  viz.  from  the 
death  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor  to  that  of  Henry  the 
Second. 

Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  that  in  thofe  times, 
and  long  afterwards,  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  even 
fome  arduous  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  were  frequently 
treated  of,  and  determined,  by  the  nobles  alone, 
who  met,  according  to  ancient  cufhom,  three  times 
in  a  year,  namely,  on  the  great  feflivals  of  Chrift- 
mas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide.  It  would  have  been 
too  inconvenient  to  fummon  fo  often,  and  from  the 
mofb  difliant  parts  of  England,  all  the  citizens, 
burgefles,  and  knights  of  the  fhires ;  nor  could  their 
conftituents  have  fupported  the  expence  of  their 
wages  and  travelling  charges.  But  the  alTembly  of 
the  nobles  v/as  convened  with  more  eafe,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  adled,  not  only  as  a  council  of  ftate, 
and  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  but,  as  being  au- 
thorifed,  by  permilTion  and  common  confent,  to 
exercife  fome  degree  of  parliamentary  power,  the 
limits  of  which  were  not  accurately  defined.  The 
king  was  always  prefent  in  it,  and  fometimes  wore 
his  crown,  as  he  does  now  in  full  parliament;  all  the 
chron.sax.  mobility  likcv/ifc  being  drefled  in  their  robes.  We 
are  told  by  fome  ancient  writers,  that  William  the 
Firfl  kept  his  court-  an  d  lield  thefe  afTemblies,  at 
Chriflmas  in  Glocefter,  at  Eafler  in  Winchefler,  and 
vit?n'  iv  Whitfuntide  in  Weftminiter  :  but  it  alfo  appears, 
fub  ann,  that  he  convened  them  occafionally  in  fome  of  his 
1069.  other  cities.  For  intending  to  celebrate  his  Chriflmas 
at  York,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  fixty  nine, 
he  ordered  his  crown  and  other  regalia  to  be  carried 
thither  from  AVinchefler.  This  change  of  place  was 
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for  the  eafier  difpatch  of  bufmefs  in  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, and  that  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
favoured,  in  their  turns,  with  the  benefit  of  thefe 
meetings,  wherein  our  monarchs  difplayed  their 
utmofl  Hate  and  magnificence.  William  of  Malmf-  l, 
bury  fays,  that,  on  fuch  occafions,  the  above-men- 
tioned prince  made  very  fplendid  feafts,  for  the 
entertainment  of  thofe  who  came  to  attend  his 
council ;  and  fummoned  thither  all  his  fpiritual  and 
temporal  nobles,  that  the  embalfadors  of  foreign 
nations  might  admire  the  pomp  of  fo  numerous  an 
affembly,  as  well  as  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  the  ban- 
quets provided  for  them.  The  fame  magnificence 
in  feafling  was  continued  by  his  fuccelTor,  but 
dropped  by  Henry  theFirft.  Stephen  revived  it,  with 
great  luftre,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
would,  doubtlefs,  have  perfevered  in  it  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  if  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  and  die 
wretched  poverty,  which  they  foon  brought  upon 
him,  had  not  prevented  him  from  indulging  the 
liberality  of  his  nature.  It  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  book,  that  Henry  the  Second 
wore  his  crown,  in  meetings  of  this  nature,  at  Lin- 
coln and  Worcefter  ^  in  the  laft  of  which  cities  he 
made  a  folemn  vow,  that  he  would  wear  it  no 
more.  But  the  omiflion  of  this  ceremony  did  not 
alter  the  cuftom  of  fummoning  the  nobility,  at  the 
ufual  feafons  of  the  year,  when  the  king  was  in 
England.  It  frequently  happened,  that  the  occa- 
fions for  calling  the  commons  to  parliament  fell  in 
with  thofe  feftivals ;  and  in  that  cafe,  I  prefume, 
the  fummons  being  fent  to  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  converted  fuch  councils  into  full  and 
compleat  parliaments.  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance 
in  the  firft  year  of  King  Stephen,  which  is  particu- 
larly confidered  in  one  of  the  notes  to  this  book, 
among  other  proofs,  drawn  from  hiflory,  of  the 
prefence  of  the  commons  in  the  parliaments  of  this 
kingdom,  during  the  period  from  the  death  of 
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Rdward  the  ConfefTor  to  that  of  Henry  the  Second. 
There  is  alfo  reafon  to  belie\^e,  that' the  above-men- 
tioned council,  held  at  Worceftcr,  was  a  full  par- 
liament.   But  neither  the  number  of  reprefentatives, 
nor  the  modes  of  reprefentation,  were  fo  abfolutely 
fixed,  as  not  to  be  liable  to-  occafional  variations  at 
the  will  of  the  crown.    Perhaps  the  principal  ma- 
giilrates  of  cities  and  boroughs  may,  at  Tome  times, 
have  been  deputed,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to 
reprefent  thofe  communities.    And  it  feems,  that 
in  conformity  to  the  ancient  German  cullom,  fo 
far  as  could  be  pra6lifed  v/hen  the  affemblies  of  the 
nation  were  no  longer  convened  in  open  plains,  none 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  freemen,  refiding  in  or 
near  the  place  v/here  the  parliam^ent  met,  v/ere  ex-  , 
eluded  from  attending  it  /;/  their  oivn  perfons ;  the 
number  of  them  being  only  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  building  in  which  thoy  aflembled.  Much 
confufion  m.uft  have  arifen  from  a  liberty  of  this 
nature,  and  it  certainly  was  a  great  improvement  of 
the  Englifh  conftitution,  when  the  lords  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  com.mons,  and  none  of  the  latter 
admitted  into  the  national  councils,  but  by  a  regular 
and  fixed  method  of  reprefentation.    Among  the 
freeholders,   of  whofe  prefence  in  parliamentary 
meetings  a  diitindl  notice  is  taken  by  the  hifhorians 
of  the  times  treated  of  in  this  work,  we  find  many 
of  the  inferior,  fecular  clergy,  an  order  of  men 
v/ho  were,  certainly,  of  too  great  eftimation  and 
account  in  the  ftate,  not  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the 
legifiature,  either  perfonally,  or  by  reprefentatives. 
There  are  not,  indeed,  r.ny  writs  of  fammons  now 
remaining,  which  require  proclors  to  be  fent  for 
them  to  the  parliaments  of  this  kingdom  before  the 
T.Ann*!,    twcnty  third  year  of  Edv/ard  the  Firft  :  but  from 
^""^^'fub^"        annals  of  Burton  it  appears,  that  the  whole  body 
ann.*  1Z55.  of  thc  clcrgy  were  fo  reprefented  in  the  thirty  ninth 
oaheNoTes      Henry  the  Third.    Nor  is  it  remarked  as  a  no- 
te this  book,  velty  by  any  of  the  hiilorians  who  wrote  in  that 
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age,  though,  being  all  ecclefiafticks,  they  probably 
would  have  thought  it  more  worthy  of  obfervation, 
than  any  event  v/herein  the  laity  alone  were  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  therefore  pjrefamed,  that,  not 
only  the  attendance  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  parlia- 
ment, which  is  evidently  proved  by  many  palTages 
in  more  ancient  hiftorians,  but  this  kind  of  repre-  ^^^jf  "^^^^ 
fentation  of  them.,  had  been  cuflomary  long  before. 
In  later  times,  from  a  defire  of  independence  on  the 
fliate,  to  which  they  v/ere  incited  more  and  more  by 
the  pope,  they  gradually  withdrew  themfelves  from 
any  attendance  in  parliament,  cither  perfonally,  or 
by  reprefentation  •  fo  that,  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  they  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  as  prefent 
there ;  although,  in  the  twenty  firfh  year  of  Richard 
the  Second,  the  commons  liad  fnev/n,  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  how  that  before  thofe  times  many  judg- 
ments and  ordinances^  made  in  the  times  of  the  proge- 
nitors of  our  lord  the  king  in  parliament^  had  been 
repealed  and  difanmilled^  lecaufe  the  Jiate  of  the 
clergy  were  not  prefent  in  parliament  at  the  snaking 
of  the  /aid  judgments  and  ordinances.  Upon  the 
reformation  of  religion,  in  die  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  convocation  to 
have  the  lov/er  houfe  united  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, according  to  ancient  cuflom^  ficut  ab  antiquo 
fieri  confuevit.  It  was  alfo  propofed  to  Queen  Eliza-  see  Hody 
beth,  but  rejeded.  The  clergy  continued  to  tax  ^'^^^^ 
themfelves  in  a  feparate  body,  till  the  reftoration  of  tions,  p. 
Charles  the  Second  ;  foon  after  which  they  were  f^l'^^""^^^ 
taxed  in  the  fame  manner  and  conjointly  with  the 
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reft  of  the  commons ;  and  have  ever  fince  been  re-  ^^^^^^ 
prefented  in  parliament  by  the  fame  perfons  ;  which  tion,numb. 
has  more  embodied  them  with  the  laity,  and  prevents 
the  fetting  up  of  a  church  interefb  diftindl  from  that 
of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  very  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  ftate  of  this  kingdom  was 
made  without  any  law^  by  agreement  with  the 
clergy.  And  thus  feveral  others  may  have  happened 
Vol.  IL  X  before, 
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before,  in  the  methods  by  wliich  thofe,  to  whom 
our  ancient  conftitution  had  given 'a  fhare  in  the 
legiilative  power,  exercifed  tliat  great  privilege, 
during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  as  have 
paiTed  fince  the  Saxons,  or  even  fince  the  Normans 
firft  came  into  this  ifland.  Some  orders  of  men,  v/ho 
had  before  attended  perfonally  in  our  great  councils, 
or  parliaments,  may,  from  the  encreafe  of  their  num- 
bers, or  from  other  motives  of  convenience,  have 
come  by  reprefentatives  ;  and  the  mode  of  reprefen- 
tation  may  have  occafionally  varied :  but  all  this,  I 
prefum.e,  was  done,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  thofe 
aiTemblies  was  finally  fettled,  without  any  change 
in  the  principles  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  on 
the  foundation  of  undifputed^  original  rights.  The 
prefence  of  the  people  in  the  Saxon  councils,  and 
■tlieir  having  had  a  fliare  in  the  higheft  ads  of  legif- 
lature  and  government,  even  till  the  entrance  of 
the  Normans,  feems  to  be  proved  vtry  ftrongly, 
from  the  pi'eambles  of  laws  and  other  proceedings 
of  thofe  councils,  and  from  the  v/ords  of  the  befl 
hifliorians  who  lived  near  to  thofe  times.  On  this 
long  ufage,  I  conceive,  their  right  was  eftablifhed  : 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  continued  under  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  with  other  cufhoms  and  rights 
confirmed  by  him  to  tlie  nation  ;  and  under  his 
fucceiTors,  by  like  fandlions  of  ancient  liberties 
granted  in  repeated  royal  charters.  Accordingly  we 
find,  tliat  fo  long  ago  as  the  fecond  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  houfe  of  commons  aflert,  in 
their  petition  to  the  king,  that  it  ever  hath  been 
their  liberty  and  freedom^  that  there  Jhould  no  ft  at  lit  e 
or  law  be  made  without  their  ajjent  ^  and  that 
they  are,  and  ever  have  been^  a  member  of  the  par- 
liament :  v/hich  claim  v/as  not  difallowed,  either  by 
tlie  lords  or  the  king. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  the  parliaments, 
during  the  times  which  I  write  of,  contained  in  them 
the  firft  elements  of  thofe  we  have  nowj  but  were 
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only  a  rough  draught,  in  which  regularity  and  decc- 
rum  were  abfolutely  ^vanting.  Nor  was  that  haUance 
of  power,  which  makes  the  perfedion  of  our  prefent 
conflitution,  yet  fixed  in  thofe  affemblies.  For,  the 
property  of  the  commons  was  fo  unequal  to  that  or 
the  nobles,  and  the  feudal  obligations  of  the  inferior 
landholders,  to  the  lords  they  lield  under,  created 
fuch  a  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  that 
although,  in  the  idea  and  fcheme  of  the  government, 
a  popular  power  was  mixed  with  the  regal  and  arif- 
tocratical,  yet,  in  reality,  the  fcale  of  the  people 
was  not  weighty  enough,  to  make  a  proper  counter- 
poiie  to  either  of  the  other.  The  changes  made  in 
the  peerage,  the  relaxation  of  the  feudal  laws,  and 
the  diffufion  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of 
freemen,  produced  afterwards  a  great  difference  m 
the  flate  of  the  legiflature :  but  the  hiflory  of  thefe 
events  belongs  not  to  my  fubjed. 

All  feudal  governments  w^ere  ^nonarchical,  and 
could  no  more  fubfift  without  a  king,  than  an  army 
without  a  general,  the  royal  power  being  confidered 
as  the  fource  of  all  dignity  and  command  in  that 
fyftem.  But  neither  could  monarchy  in  fuch  a 
government  be  fuftained  without  a  nobility,  nor  that 
nobility  w^ithout  inferior  orders  of  freeholders :  the 
feudal  notions  requiring  all  thefe  ranks  in  the  comx- 
munity,  and  conneding  them  togedier  by  reciprocal 
duties.  The  degrees  of  power  appropriated  to  each 
of  thefe  orders  were  different  in  different  countries, 
and  even  in  the  fame  countries  at  different  periods. 
During  the  age  I  write  of,  the  regal  power  in  this 
kingdom,  though  limited  by  a  mixture  of  Ariflocra- 
cy,  and  Democracy,  was  very  great.  The  execu- 
tion of  all  laws  v/as  entrufted  to  the  king,  and  none 
could  be  made,  repealed,  or  altered,  without  his 
affent.  To  him  belonged  the  right  of  affembhng 
the  parliament  or  Great  Council.  It  was  by  him  that 
the  whole  ftate  exerted  its  energy,  either  in  peace  or 
in  war.  He  treated  with  foreign  powers ;  he  made 
X  2  alliances 
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alliances  and  confederacies,  ofFenfive  or  defenfive ; 
by  him  peace  was  concluded,  by  him  war  was  decla- 
red.   He  V  as  the  p:eneral  of  the  armies  formed  by 
knight -fervice,  or  by  commutations  for  that  fervice  ; 
nor  could  any  other  fpecies  of  military  force  exift 
in  tlie  realm,  without  being  fubject  to  his  orders  as 
commander  in  chief    Appeals  were  carried  to  him 
from  all  tlie  inferior  courts  of  juflice  ;  and  in  his  own 
couit  he  exercifed  a  fovereign  judicature,  without 
appeal.     He  had  many  offices  to  beftow,  which 
created  him  a  great  number  of  dependants  and 
friends :  but  his  chief  power  arofe  from  the  multi- 
tude of  fiefs,  which,  by  efcheat,  or  by  forfeiture, 
were  continually  falling  into  his  hands.    The  influ- 
ence, our  prefent  government  may  be  fuppofed  to 
derive  from  the  emoluments  it  confers,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  that,  which  the  crov/n  muft  have 
obtained,  while  the  feudal  law  v/as  in  vigour,  fromi  a 
prudent  condu(ft  in  the  difpofal  of  thefe  vacant  fiefs. 
A  place,  or  penfion,  held  during  the  pleafare  of  the 
king,  or  even  for  life,  is  a  much  lefs  valuable  gift, 
than  hinds  of  inheritance^  fome  of  which  liad  great 
dignities  and  privileges  annexed  to  them,  befides 
their  rents  and  profits.    A  court,  which  had  fuch 
immenfe  and  lading  benefits  to  confer  on  thofe  it 
favoured,  mull  have  had  many  faitors,  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  perpetually  foliicitous  to  gain  its 
good  will,  and,  by  confequence,  ready  to  obey  its 
orders.    Nor,  when  baronies,  or  other  fiefs,  had 
been  granted  by  the  king,  did  the  dependence  upon 
his  favour,         regard  to  thofe  poiieilions,  entirely 
ceafe.    For  the  right  of  v/ardfhip  over  tlie  heirs,  in 
cafe  of  miinorities,  made  all  the  great  families  afraid 
of  offending  the  fovereign,  who  might  happen  foon 
to  liave  the  cuftody  and  education  of  their  children 
committed  to  him  by  law,  as  well  as  the  care  of 
their  eftates,  during  the  time  of  fuch  cuftody.  And 
certainly  there  could  not  be  a  more  irrefiftible  bribe 
to  avarice,  ambition,  or  love,  than  the  hand  of  a 

rich, 
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rich,  a  noble,  or  a  beautiful  heirefs,  which  the 
king,  as  feudal  lord,  was  often  able  to  grant.  This 
power  alone,  as  it  affected  the  interefts  and  paflions 
of  men  in  the  higheft  degree,  was  greater  than  any 
the  crown  polfelles  now,  and  ver)'  dangerous  to  the 
public. 

Another  feudal  prerogative  was  the  altering  of 
the  fervice  by  which  lands  were  held  ;  of  which  SeeBaronia, 
Mr.  Madox  gives  an  inftance  under  King  John,  who  ^' ^' 
ordered  an  eftate,  which  under  his  brother,  King 
Richard,  had  been  held  by  knight- fervice,  to  be 
held  by  the  fervice  of  the  fakoririe^  a  fpecies  of 
ferjeanty. 

The  wealth  of  the  crown,  in  the  times  of  which 
I  write,  was  a  great  fupport  of  its  power.  The 
ancient  demef.ie,  or  land  efhate  of  the  crown,  as 
recorded  in  Domefday-book  by  William  the  Firft,  sec  Brady 
confided  of  fourteen  hundred  and   twenty   two  ^' 
manors,  in  aifferent  counties,  befides  fome  fcattered  Davc-nant 
lands  and  farms,  not  comprehended  therein,  and  ^'^J^'^'^^J^^' 
quit  rents  paid  out  of  feveral  other  manors.  Much 
of  this  ancient  patrimony  of  the  kings  of  England 
was  alienated  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  the 
refumption  made  by  Henry  the  Second  (of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
book)  recovered  all  thofe  alienations,  except  only 
the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  the  church, 
and  which,  probably,  did  not  exceed  wliat  mufh  be 
added  to  the  number  in  Domefday-book,  viz.  the 
eftates  of  the  crown  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
and  in  Ibme  parts  of  Wales,  which  were  fubdued 
after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  who  caufed  that 
furvey  to  be  made.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
\  aft  lliare  of  the  lands  of  England  was  pofTelTed  by 
Heniy  the  Second,  which  was  a  conftant  fupport  to 
the  royal  dignity,  independent  of  all  taxes  or  impo- 
fitions  on  his  fubjeds,  and  which  was  confidered  as 
a  facred  and  inalienable  patrimony,  tranfmitted  to 
him  from  from  his  anceftors,  the  ancient  kings  of 
X  3  England; 
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England ;  for  it  appears  by  Domefday-book,  that 
all  the  demefne  lands,  alhgned  therein  to  the  crown, 
belonged  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor. 
But  it  will  be  necelTary,  in  treating  of  the  royal 
revenue,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  that  famous 
record,  which  is  called  by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  //  not 
the  moft  ancient^  yet  without  controverjy  the  mofl  ve- 
nerable monument  of  Great  Britain.  It  confifts  of 
two  volumes,  which,  together,  contain  a  defcription 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  except  the  four  nor- 
thern counties,  made  by  order  of  William  the  Firfb, 
with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  and  eighty  fix.  But  it  feems  not  to  have 
been  finiflied  till  the  following  year,  which  was  the 
v.L.Eiicnfis  laft  of  that  king:.    For  the  execution  of  this  erreat 
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Libr.'  Tibe-  furvcy  fomc  of  his  barons  were  fent  commillioners 
rius,  A.  vi.  in^o  cvcry  fhire,  and  juries  fummoned  in  each  hun- 
dred, out  of  all  orders  of  freemen,  from  barons 
down  to  the  lowefh  farmers,  who  were  fworn  to 
inform  the  commiflioners,  what  was  the  name  of 
each  manor,  v/ho  had  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  ConfelTor,  and  who  held  it  then  ;  how  many 
hides,  how  much  wood,  hov/  much  pafliure,  how 
much  m.eadow  land  it  contained;  how  many  ploughs 
were  in  the  demefne  part  of  it,  and  how  many  m  the 
tenanted  part :  how  many  mills,  how  many  fifh- 
ponds,  or  fillieries,  belonged  to  it ;  v/hat  had  been 
added  to  it  or  taken  av/ay  from  it ;  what  was  the 
value  of  the  v^hole  together  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  what  when  granted  by  A¥illiam,  what  at 
the  time  of  this  furvey  ;  and  whether  it  might  be 
im_proved,  or  advanced  in  its  value.  They  were 
likewife  to  mention  all  the  tenants  of  every  degree, 
and  hov/  m^uch  each  of  them  had  held,  or  did  hold 
at  that  time ;  and  what  was  the  number  of  the 
flaves.  Nay,  they  were  even  to  return  a  particular 
account  of  the  live  flock  on  each  manor.  Thefe 
inquifitions,  or  verdidts,  were  firft  methodifed  in 
the  county,  and  afterwards  fent  up  to  the  king's 

Exchequer. 
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Exchequer.  The  leffer  Domefciay-book  contains 
the  originals  fo  returned  from  the  three  counties  of 
EfTex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  thefe  the  live  fhock 
is  noted.  The  greater  book  was  compiled,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer,  from  the  ojher  returns, 
with  more  brevity,  and  a  total  omiilion  of  this  arti- 
cle, which  (as  appears  by  the  expreilions  of  con- 
temporary hifborians)  gave  much  offence  to  the 
people  ;  probably,  becaufe  they  apprehended,  that 
the  defign  of  the  king,  in  requiring  fuch  an  account, 
was  to  make  it  a  foundation  for  fome  nev/  impofi- 
tion.  And  this  apprehenfion  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended itfelf  to  the  whole  furvey  at  that  time.  But, 
whatever  jealoufy  it  may  have  raifed,  it  certainly 
was  a  work  of  great  benefit  to  the  publick  ;  the 
knov/ledge  it  gave  to  the  government  of  die  Hate 
of  the  kingdom  being  a  mofl:  neceffary  ground  work 
for  many  improvements,  with  relation  to  agriculture, 
trade,  and  the  encreafe  of  the  people,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  as  well  as  a  rule  to  proceed 
by,  in  the  levying  of  taxes.  It  was  alfo  of  no 
fmall  utility  for  the  afcertaining  of  property,  and 
for  the  fpeedy  decifion  or  prevention  of  law  fuits. 
In  this  light  it  is  confidered  by  the  author  of  the  l.  i.  c  i5. 
dialogue  de  Scaccario^  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  com- 
pletion of  good  policy  and  royal  care  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  realm  in  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
fays,  it  was  done  to  the  intent,  that  every  man 
fhould  be  fatisfied  with  his  own  right,  and  not 
ufurp  with  impunity  what  belonged  to  another. 
He  likewife  adds,  that  it  was  called  Domefday- 
book  by  the  Englifh,  becaufe  a  fentence,  arihng 
from  the  evidence  there  contained,  could  no  more 
be  appealed  from,  or  eluded,  than  the  final  doom 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  From  this  authority  given 
to  it,  one  fhould  fuppofe  that  the  verdids,  on  v/hich 
the  regifher  had  been  grounded,  were  found,  in 
general,  to  be  faithful ;  notwithlfanding  the  con- 
feflion  made  by  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland, 

X  4  that 
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Jui^h'^^'edit'  ^^^^  ^^^^  refpedl  to  his  abbey,  the  return  was 
caie,*p.  79!  partial  and  falfe.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
defign  imputed  to  Ralph  Flambard,  as  minifler  to 
William  Rufus,  of  making  another  and  more  rigo 
rous  inquifition,  was  ever  put  in  execution,  or  that 
any  amendments  were  made  in  either  of  the  books. 
I  muft  obfen-e,  that  many  lands  are  declared 
in  thofe  records  to  be  of  much  greater  value 
when  this  furvey  was  made,  than  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  and  capable  of  being  ftill 
very  confiderably  im.proved  by  mxore  cultivation. 
But  from  other  evidence  it  appears,  that  the  four 
northern  counties,  v/ere  then,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
a  wafte  and  defolate  condition  :  which,  I  prefume, 
was  one  reafon  of  their  not  being  furveyed  togedier 
with  the  others.  It  is  furprifing  that  this  defedt  was 
not  afterv/ards  fupplied  by  a  funilar  inquifition. 
u  i.  c.  7.    The  above-mentioned  author  of  the  dialogue 

Scaccario  tells  us,  that,  from  the  Norman  conqueft 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firfb,  the  rents  due  to 
the  king  were  accuftomicd  to  be  paid  in  provifions 
and  neceflaries  for  his  houfhold  ;  but  that  prince, 
about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
being  moved  by  the  complaints,  which  were  fre- 
quently brought  to  him,  from  thofe  who  tilled  his 
demefne  lands,  of  the  great  oppreflions  they  fuf- 
fered,  by  being  obliged  to  bring  viduals,  and  other 
provifions  for  the  ufe  of  his  houfehold,  to  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  their  own  dwellings, 
did,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  fend 
commulTioners  over  England,  to  take  an  eftimate 
of  the  value  of  what  they  thus  paid  in  kind  ;  and 
rhefe,  reducing  it  into  money,  appointed  the  fneriff 
of  each  county  to  put  together  all  the  fums  arifmg 
from  the  faid  lands  contained  therein,  and  account 
with  the  Exchequer  for  the  whole  collection.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  tlie  authority  of  this 
treatife,  which  is  kept  among  our  records,  that, 

before 
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before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  the  rents  of 
the  crown,  from  thofe  who  occupied  its  lands  in 
ancient  demefne,  were  often  paid  in  money.  But 
the  converting  all  fuch  rents,  in  the  manner 
above-defcribed,  into  pecuniary  paymicnts,  is  a  me- 
morable acl  of  that  reign.  If  a  moderate  comipofi- 
tion  was  taken  (as  there  is  reafon  to  believe)  this 
alteration  was  a  great  relief  to  the  tenants.  But 
though  the  revenue  of  the  crov/n  was  lefTened  thereby 
in  real  value,  the  money  brought  into  the  treafury, 
which  might  be  applied  to  any  fervices,  of  war  or 
other  exigences,  was  in  many  refpecls  more  commo- 
dious and  more  defirable  for  the  king.  And  the 
frequent  occafion  Henry  had  for  fupplies  of  this 
kind,  by  reafon  of  the  quarrels  he  was  engaged  in 
for  the  defence  of  his  territories  or  allies  on  the  con- 
tinent, mufh  naturally  have  inclined  him  to  prefer 
this  mode  of  payment  to  a  greater  profit  from  the 
methods  before  in  ufe. 

From  the  account  before  given  of  the  number  of 
manors  belonging  to  the  crown,  as  its  ancient  in- 
heritance, it  appears  that  the  king,  in  the  times  of 
which  I  write,  was  beyond  comparifon  the  greateft 
landholder  in  England :  but,  befides  his  demefnes, 
he  had  frequently  in   his  poiTeHion,  byj  efcheats, 
feizures,  or  forfeitures,  the  lands  of  many  of  his 
vaffals.     How  confiderable  a  revenue  arofe  from 
hence  to  the  crown  may  be  judged  from  thefe  inftan- 
ces.    In  the  feventeenth  year  of  King  Henry  the  seeMadox's 
Second  there  were  in  his  hands  feven  baronies,  of  £^Jhe°q  c^.^ 
wliich  four  belonged  to  earldoms  ;  and  in  the  thirty  10.  p.  203, 
firft  of  the  fame  king  eight  baronies,  belonging  ^''4' 
likewife  to  earldoms,  the  lands  annexed  to  the  office 
of  conftable  of  England,  with  twelve  other  baronies, 
or  knights-fees  of  great  value.    Many  leller  offices 
and  fiefs  of  different  kinds  often  fell  to  the  crown  by 
devolution  or  forfeiture,  all  which  produced  together 
a  very  ample  income.    The  greater  efcheats  were 
let  at  farm,  or  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  perfons 

appointed 
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appointed  by  the  king,  to  whom  they  accounted 
for  the  profits.    Mr.  Madox  fays  (though  with  fome 
doubt)  that^  about  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry 
the  Second's  reign,  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
began  to  form  an  e(cheatr}\    It  appears,  that  in  this 
reign,  the  vacant  bifhopricks  and  odier  prelacies, 
which  were  of  royal  foundation,  efcheated  to  the 
crown  ;  and  till  a  new  election  was  made  of  a  bifhop 
or  abbot,  the  king  enjoyed  the  revenues  and  profits 
III. ad  of  thofe  fees,  as  he  did  of  other  efcheats.    Peter  of 
aifla.  uoo.  gj^jg^       l^jg   continuation  of  Ingulphus,  affirms, 
that  William  Rufus,  feduced  by  the  councils  of 
Ralph  Flambard,  his  principal  minifter,  was  the 
firft  king  of  England  who  began  the  evil  practice  of 
retaining  to  his  own  benefit  thefe  facred  revenues, 
which  his  father,  and  all  his  Anglo-Saxon  predecef- 
fors,  had  religioufly  and  ilriclly  refunded  to  the 
next  fucceeding  prelates.    This  teilimony  is  confir- 
^^^^Mrs-med  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  fays  that,  before, the 
aosp. '      entrance  of  the  Normans,  the  cuilom  of  England 
was,  that  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  took  care  of  the 
revenues  of  vacant  abbies  therein,  and  the  archbi- 
ihop,  in  like  manner,  of  vacant  bifhopricks  in  his 
province.    Both  thefe  writers  exclaim  againft  the 
alteration  made  by  William  Rufus,  as  a  facrilegious 
invafion  of  the  goods  of  the  church.    Yet  it  was 
certainly  juftifiable  by  the  feudal  principles  then 
eflablifhed  by  law  in  England.    For  churchmen  who 
held  their  temporalities  of  the  crown,  as  baronial 
Hift.^deNa-  ^ft^^^s,  having  no  heirs  who  could  claim  by  defcent 
^oi  I X.     from  them,  their  fiefs,  at  their  deceafe,  reverted  to 
*~  the  crown,  as  all  other  baronies  did  upon  failure  of 

heirs,  and  for  the  fame  feudal  reafons.  Nor  was  the 
king  lefs  indtled,  as  immediate  lord  of  fuch  fiefs, 
to  the  revenues  and  profits  of  thefe  lands,  than  of 
the  others  fo  efcheated.  But  the  keeping  bifnop- 
ricks  and  abbies  void,  beyond  a  refbnable  time,  for 
the  fake  of  retaining  fuch  profits  was  undoubtedly 
blameable.  Peter  of  Blois  fays,  that  William  Rufus, 

under 
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under  the  colour  of  feeking  a  fit  paflor  with  long  g/J^^^^""" 
deliberation,  kept  all  dignities  in  the  church  a  great  fupra,'p."iit. 
while  vacant,  and  fold  them  at  lafh  to  the  beft  bid-  adann-uoo. 
der,  except  in  the  fmgle  promotion  of  Anfelm  to 
Canterbury,  which  he  made  in  a  fit  of  fickncfs. 
He  alfo  tells  us,  that  this  monarch  had  in  his  hands 
at  his  death  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbur}%  four 
bifhopricks,  and  eleven  abbies,  which  he  had  let  out 
to  farmers.  Htnry  the  Firfl  in  his  charter  promiied 
that  he  would  neither  fell  nor  let  out  to  farm  the  holy  ^^^/^^^ 
church  of  God ;  nor^  upon  the  death  of  an  archbifhop^  the  Appen- 
hifhop^  or  abbot  ^  would  he  receive  any  thing  from  the  ^^^^"^.^^^ 
domaine  of  the  churchy  or  from  the  tenants  thereof^  till  iv. 
the  fuccejjor  fhould  enter  upon  it.    Yet  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  feudal  notions  prevailed  to  the  abolition  of  this 
law,  except  with  regard  to  the  fimony,  by  fome 
ftatute  now  loft.    It  appears  by  the  great  roll  which 
is  called  the  fifth  of  King  Stephen,  but  which 
evidently  belongs  to  the  latter  years  of  his  predecefibr 
(as  Mr.  Madox  has  proved)  that  the  revenues  of  v.  oiiTert. 
thefe  dignities  were  let  out  to  farm,  during  the  time  ^^^R^otJ^g^ 
of  a  vacancy,  by  Henry  the  firft,  as  they  had  been  scaccarii. 
by  William  Rufus.    Stephen  indeed,  by  his  fecond 
charter,  promifed  to  put  all  vacant  fees,  with  the  ^^^^J^j^j^ 
polTefllons  belonging  to  them,  into  the  hands  of  the  the  Appen- 
clergy,  or  perfons  belonging  to  the  church,  till  the 
vacancy  was  fupplied ;  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  this  numb.  VU, 
promife ;  and  though  Henry  the  Second  confirmed  p-  ^^o- 
his  grand-father's  charter,  he  did  not  acl  in  this 
inftance  conformably  to  it,  but  afTerted  his  right 
both  to  the  cuftody  and  profits  of  the  fees,  which 
were  held  of  his  crown,  by  one  of  the  conftitutions 
of  Clarendon  :  I  fay  afferted  his  right,  becaufe  thofe 
ftatutes  were  only  made  in  affirmance  of  the  law  and 
cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  the  time  of  his  grandfather.  King  Henry  the  firft. 
Nor  do  we  find  by  any  letters,  or  other  evidence 
of  thofe  days,  that  the  repugnancy  of  this  claim 

to 
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to  the  charter  of  that  prince  was  ever  objedled  by 
Beckct,  or  any  of  his  adherents,  who  would  hardly 
have  failed  to  remark  it,  and  avail  themfeivcs  of  it, 
againfh  the  proceedings  at  Clarendon,  if  they  had 
not  known  that  a  fafficient  and  undeniable  anfwer 
could  be  made  to  tlie  charge.    It  mufl  be  likewife 
obferved,  that  the  crov/n  was  left  in  poflellion  of 
thefe  efcheats,  by  the  great  charter  of  King  John, 
and  by  thofe  of  his  fon.    It  may  therefore  well  be 
prefumed,  that  this  part  of  the  charter  of  King 
Henry  the  firfl  had  been  abrogated  by  fome  flatute 
enacled  in  his  reign,  which  Henry  the  Second,  not- 
withfbanding  the  general  confirmation  he  had  given 
to  that  charter,  renewed  and  enforced,  with  tlie 
confent  of  his  parliament,  by  the  confhitutions  of 
Clarendon,  which  will  be  particularly  treated  of  in 
tlie  following  book.    Of  what  value  the  efcheats  of 
fpi ritual  baronies  were  to  the  crown,  in  thofe  days, 
may  be  judged  from  the  number  which  it  appears 
by  the  rolls  were  in  the  hands  of  this  king,  in  the 
fixteenth,  nineteenth,  and  thirty  firfh  years  of  his 
SeeMadox's  reign  ;  namely,  in  the  fixteenth  one  archbifhoprick, 
Excheq.T        bifhopricks,  and  three  abbies ;  in  the  nineteenth 
10.  p.ic9  one  archbifhoprick,  five  bifhopricks,  and  fix  abbies - 
and  in  the  thirty  firft,  one  archbilTioprick,  fix  bi- 
iTiopricks,  and  feven  abbies.    It  appears  that  the 
bifhoprick  of  Lincoln  was  kept  vacant  for  eighteen 
years  together;  the  reafon  of  which  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  mention  hereafter.    But  I  would  obferve 
here,  that  as  it  was  fcandalous,  and  detrimental  to 
religion,  to  let  the  fpiritual  baronies  remain  long 
unfupplied,  fo  it  was  likewife  againfl  the  policy  of 
the  llate,  not  to  enfeoff  other  barons  in  the  temporal 
baronies,  efcheated  or  forfeited  to  the  crown.  For, 
though  the  tenants  of  fuch  baronies  continued  to 
pay  the  fame  fervice  to  the  king  as  they  had  done  to 
the  baron,  yet  the  baronial  fervice  itfelf  was  loft, 
till  a  new  feoffment  was  made ;  and  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  that  fervice  the  whole  ftate  had  an  intereft, 

as 
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,as  well  as  the  king.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  of  forfeited  or  efcheated  knights-fees. 
And  therefore  when  writers  fay,  that  the  lands  of  the 
crown  were  inalienable,  it  muft  be  underflood  only 
of  thofe  in  ancient  demefne^  not  of  thofe  incidental  or 
cafual  poffefhons.  Mr.  Madox  takes  notice,  that  Hift.  of  the 
when  prelacies  were  vacant,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  fo.'^p!!©;! 
king,  he  ufed  to  have,  as  immediate  lord,  the  re- 
liefs, wardfhips,  &c.  of  the  military  tenants  holding 
of  fuch  prelacies,  together  with  other  profits  arifmg 
from  the  efliates.  And  he  was  likewife  intitled,  du-  ibidem,  p. 
ring  vacancies  to  the  cuftody  of  prelacies  founded  ^°  ' 
by  private  lords,  in  cafe  he  had  the  heirs  of  thofe 
lords  in  wardfhip.  The  famous  ftatute  of  provifors, 
made  in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  declares,  that  not  only  the  king,  but  earls, 
barons,  and  other  nobles,  comme /eigne urs  et  advowes^ 
as  lords  and  patrons,  ought  to  have  the  cuftody  of 
the  prelacies  founded  by  themfelvesor  their  anceftors, 
as  well  as  the  prejentation  and  collation.  The  crown 
had  therefore,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Second,  a 
double  title  to  fuch  cuftody,  namely  the  feudal  right 
arifing  from  the  vacant  fee  being  regarded  as  the 
efcheat  of  a  barony,  and  the  right  of  patronage^ 
which  arofe  from  the  epifcopal  fees,  and  many  of 
the  principal  abbies,  having  been  originally  parts  of 
the  demc  fne  of  the  crown,  and  of  royal  foundation. 
This  laft  was  by  many  ages  anterior  to  the  other  ; 
nor  was  it  ever  quefhioned  in  this  country,  till  the 
fee  of  Rome  had  encroached  on  all  the  rights  of 
our  monarchy  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  I  may  add, 
that,  from  the  intereft,  the  whole  community  had 
in  maintaining  the  prelacy  of  the  kingdom,  it  feems 
to  have  been  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  king, 
to  take  care  of  the  temporalides  of  epifcopal  fees, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  the  biiliops,  till  proper  fuccef- 
fors  were  appointed.  But  the  enjoyment  of  the 
profits  of  them  was  no  part  of  ancient  prerogative  j 
the  claim  to  this  being  entirely  derived  from  feu- 
dal 
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dal  notions,  and  by  many  of  our  princes  much 
abufed. 

Ex^h^qiie^     Great  profit,  as  well  as  power,  arofe  to  the  crown 

c. lo.  p  22 1 ,  from  the  wardfhip  and  marriage  of  its  vaflals.  Some 

**^>  "3-  ii^iftances  of  this  are  cited,  by  Mr.  Madox,  from  the 

rolls.    In  the  twenty  fecond  year  of  King  Henry  the 

Second,  Thomas  de  Colvill  gave  that  prince  one 

hundred  marks,  to  have  the  cuftody  of  the  children 

of  Roger  Torpel  and  their  land,  until  they  came  to 

their  full  age.    In  the  twenty  eighth  of  that  reign, 

Odo  de  Dammartin  gave  five  hundred  marks  for 

the  cuftody  of  the  fon  and  land  of  Hugh  the  king's 

butler  :  and  in  the  tv/enty  ninth  Celeflia,  late  wife 

to  Richard  Fits-Colbem,  gave  forty  fhillings,  that 

fhe  might  have  her  children  in  wardfhip,  with  their 

land  ;  and  that  fhe  might  not  be  married  except  to 

her  own  good  liking.    It  is  probable  fhe  gave  fo 

fmall  a  fum,  becaufe  the  eftate  was  not  a  great  one. 

But  the  higheft  payments  of  this  nature  which  I 

meet  with  in  the  rolls,  till  after  the  thirty  firll  year 

of  Henry  the  Third,  v/ere  made  to  that  king,  by 

John  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  by  Simon  de  Montfort  ^ 

the  former  of  thefe  having  given  three  thoufand 

marks,  to  have  the  marriage  of  Richard  de  Clare, 

for  the  benefit  of  Matilda,  his  eldefl  daughter,  and 

the  latter  ten  thoufand  to  have  the  cuflody  of  the 

lands  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de  Unfranville  until  the 

heir's  full  age,  v.  ith  the  heir's  marriage,  and  with 

advowfons  of  churches,  knights-fees,  and  other  per- 

"^"'^  tinencies  and  efcheats.    Ten  thoufand  marks  con- 
on  the  value    ...  in-        •  1  1 
of  money  in  taming  tucn  as  much  luver  m  weight  as  twenty  tnou- 

the  Notes  to       pouuds  uow,  and  the  value  of  filver  in  thofe 

the  firft  vol.  j        f   •  '    .        ,  ,  . 

days  being  unqueitionaoiy  more  than  hve  times  the 
prefent  value,  this  fum  was  equivalent  to  a  payment 
of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  made  to  the 
Exchequer  at  this  time.  The  length  of  the  cufhody 
may  perhaps  have  added  to  the  price ;  but  the  etlate 
muft  have  been  a  vaft  one  to  anfwer  fuch  an  advance ; 
and  I  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  great  opulence  of 

our 
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oiir  nobles  in  the  age  I  write  of,  as  well  as  to  fhew 
how  large  a  revenue  might  arife  to  the  crown  froni 
cafualties  of  this  fort. 

In  treating  of  the  fheriffs  or  vifcounts,  it  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  that  it  was  ufual  for  our 
kings,  at  this  time,  to  commit  the  feveral  counties 
of  England  to  the  cuflody  of  thofe  officers,  or  let 
them  out  in  farm  to  them  or  other  perfons.  The 
committee  or  farmer  accounted  to  the  Exchequer 
for  the  profits  •  which  made  a  great  branch  of  the 
annual  revenue.     For  inftancc,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  Wimar,  one  of  his  chaplains, 
who  had  farmed  of  him  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  Madox"^ 
and  Suffolk,  paid,  on  that  account,  into  the  trea-  Ex^heq.*^ 
fury,  or  by  charges  allowed  to  him,  above  five  'o  p.  225, 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  equivalent  to  a  pay- 
ment of  eight  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  in 
ihefe  days.    The  cities,  towns,  burghs,  and  vil- ibidem,  p. 
Jages,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  either, 
as  parts  of  his  demefne^f^or  by  efcheats  and  for- 
feitures, were  alfo  commonly  let  to  farm,  and 
anfwered  for  to  the  crown,  in  the  times  of  which 
1  write,  either  by  the  fherilF,  as  included  in  the 
body  of  the  county  wherein  they  lay,  or  fuperad- 
ded  to  it  i  or  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  either  in 
their  own  names,  or  in  that  of  their  prdepofitus^  or 
reeve.    What  this  revenue  might  amount  to  an- 
nually may  be  judged  from  the  payment  made  in 
Henry  the  Second's  time  by  Robert  Fits-Sawin  for 
the  farm  of  the  borough  of  Northampton,  viz.  one 
hundred  pounds.     The  fame  farm  in  the  next 
reign  was    raifed   to  one  hundred  and  twenty  j^id.  9.217, 
pounds,   being  then  committed  to  two  perfons,  et  feq. 
who  are  fly  led  in  the  Exchequer  roll  pr^poftti  of 
that  town.    Some  profits  arofe  from  the  farms,  or  ibid.  p. 231, 
yearly  payments,  made  to  the  crown,  by  gilds  of^^^^'J' 
tradefmen,  in  feveral  towns  of  England.    For  ex- 
ample, in  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Henry  the 

Second, 
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Second,  the  bakers  of  London  paid  fix  pounds  for 
the  farm  of  their  gild,  and  tiie  fame  ium  in  the 
fifteenth  and  twenty-fourth.  Of  the  hke  pay- 
ments made  by  weavers,  in  many  cities  and 
towns,  notice  has  been  taken  in  what  was  faid  of 
the  woollen  manufadure  during  the  reign  of  this 
king. 

Of  cuftoms,  or  duties  on  merchandifes,  import- 
ed, or  exported,  I  find  in  the  rolls  but  little  evi- 
dence during  the  times  which  1  write  of.  But,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  ap- 
pears that  Ofbert  de  Brai,  farmer  of  Wind  for,  ac- 
counted for  four  pounds  fix  fhillings  and  fix  pence, 
arihng  by  the  cuftomss  of  fhips,  or  barges,  pafiing 
along  the  Thames,  And  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Richard  the  Firft,  the  chamberlain  ot  London  ac- 
counted for  four  hundred  twenty-nine  pounds, 
arinng  in  two  years  from  the  fines  and  difm.es  paid 
by  merchants,  for  tin  and  other  merchandifes,  in 
the  port  of  London,  and  ninety-fix  pounds  and 
half  a  mark  paid  in  fines  by  other  merchants,  for 
leave  to  import  woad  and  fell  it  in  England. 
Another  chamberlain  accounted,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  that  king,  for  feveral  fines  paid  by  merchants. 
See  Hift.  of  fQj.  leave  to  export  wool  and  hides.  Whether 
thefe,  or  another  impofition  called  pri/age^  which 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  him,  had  been  alfo 
paid  to  his  father,  I  find  no  certain  proof.  Pri- 
lage  was  a  liberty  of  taking  from  every  fhip,  that 
held  twenty  tuns  of  wine,  two  tuns,  one  before 
and  one  behind  the  maft,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
fhillings  each  ;  fo  that  the  king  had  a  pre-emption 
in  a  tenth,  at  his  own  price. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  aids,  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  feudal  law,  were  due  to  the  king 
from  his  vaffals,  and  from  inferior  lords  to  theirs, 
during  the  times  of  which  1  write.  As  they  made 
incidentally  a  large  addition  to  the  royal  revenue, 

it 
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it-  will  be  necefTary  to  fay  fomething  more  of  them 
here.  The  aid  to  King  Henry  the  Second,  for  mar-  seeMadox's 
rying  his  eldefl  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  ^'^""^ 
Bavaria,  wascolleded  by  an  impofition  of  one  mark  ig^!^^, 
on  each  fee  holden  immediately  of  the  crown,  or^'^^eq. 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  by  efcheat  or 
wardHiip.    It  was  ahb  paid  by  the  towns  and 
lands  which  he  held  in  demefne.    According  to 
Henry  of  Huntington  and  Roger  Hoveden,  (whom 
I  quote  on  this  point,  becaufe  no  record  of  it  is  v.Hunt.Lvi. 
extant  in  the  Exchequer)  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
when  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  emperor, 
levied  this  aid  by  a  charge  of  three  fhillings  a  hide 
on  all  the  lands  of  England.    But  thefe  muft  be 
underftood  to  be  lands  that  were  holden  of  the 
crown. 

IV^r.  Madox  fays,  in  his  Hillory  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that,  for  the  levying  the  aid  to  marry  theseeHifbof 
eldeft  daughter  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  the  ^^^h^^- 
barons  and  tenants  in  chief  were  commanded  to  400^401,, 
certify  to  that  prince,  what  fees  they  had,  how4o^>4o3» 
rriany  of  the  old  feoffment,  and  how  many  of  the 
new,  and  of  whom  they  were  holden  :  whereupon 
many  of  the  barons,  and  tenants  in  chief  who  had 
large  feigneuries,  made  certificates  of  their  fees^ 
which  were  called  Carf^  Baromm,  and  were  or- 
dered to  be  laid  up  and  prefervcd  in  the  Exche- 
quer.   The  originals  of  thefe,  except  one  from  the 
bifhop  of  Chichefter,  are  now  loft    But  they  are 
entered,  together  with  the  names  of  fome  who 
fent  no  certificates,  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, compiled  by  Alexander  de  Svvereford  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.    It  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  Madox,   that  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was 
charged   to   this  aid  with  feventy  knights-fees, 
v/hereof  he  acknowledged  but  ten  ;  and  it  likewife  Baronia, 
appears  by  the  rolls,  that  the  archbifhop  of  York  ^°°^J:  p*  , 
ailallowed  twenty-three  and  a  hair,  out  or  forty-  the  Excheq, 
Vol.  II.  Y  three "^'^s- p. 
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three  and  a  half,  wherewith  he  was  charged.  The 
number  of  knights-fees  that  belonged  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Richmond  could  not  be  difcovered.  The 
above-mentioned  author  accounts  for  thefe  uncer- 

Baron.  book  tainties  in  this  manner.  He  fays,  "  that  when 
P-"5- the  lummons  ad  habendum  fervitium  had  been  if- 
fued,  feveral  of  the  barons  and  knights  would  ap- 
pear before  tlx  conftable  and  marefchal  of  the 
king's  hoft,  and  would  proffer  one  half,  a  third, 
or  may  be  a  fmaller  part  of  their  due  fervice. 
The  conftable  and  marefchal,  for  want  of  better 
information,  oftentimes  admitted  thefe  unfair  prof- 
fers, being,  probably,  in  hafte  to  complete  their 
army,  and  march  againft  the  enemy  '*  But  I 
would  obferve,  that  the  certificates,  called  Cart^e 
Baronum,  muft,  in  the  reign  of  this  king,  have  re- 
medied an  abufe  fo  prejudicial  to  the  crown  ;  as, 
doubtlefs,  enquiry  was  made,  by  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  into  the  reafons  aOlgned  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  numbers  of  the  fees  allowed  or 

See  Carte's  difallowed  bv  the  parties  concerned.    And  Mr. 

Hlft.  vol.  1.  J  t  ,   .        .  T  • 

p. 574.      Carte  has  clearly  proved,  that  this  mquilition  was 
Diceto  Col.  begun  before  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
M.Paris, fub  Henry  the  Second  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
anu.  1163.  vafja.    Indeed  this  monarch  was  too  careful,  both 
of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  and  of  the  military 
flrength  of  his  kingdom,  to  permit  fuch  a  fraud  to 
continue ;  and  the  fubfequent  encreafe  of  it  was 
owing  to  the  negligence  and  ill  government  of  the 
three  fucceediiig  kings,  who,  by  departing  from 
his  principles  and '  methods  of  policy,  weakened 
find  almoft  fubverted  the  whole  ftate  of  the  realm. 
SeeHiiLofThe  aid  to  Henry  the  Third,  for  marrying  his 
'^^^^'^^^q- eldefl  daughter,  was  twenty  fhiilings  per  fee,  in- 
•  J5-P-41--  f^^p^j  q|:  ^  niark,  which  it  has  been  fliewn  was  the 
18  EdNv.  I.  affeflrnent  under  Henry  the  Second.    And  it  ap- 
?T^*  't^   pears  by  a  record,  that  forty  fnillino-s  were  grant- 

Hitt.  of  the-  J  .  1     •   1    >    r  I-  J        J    1      T-  /X 

Excheq.c.  ed  out  or  every  knight  s-ree  to  Ldvvard  the  ririt, 
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on  a  like  occafion,  by  common  afient  of  the  ba- 
rons and  other  nobles  of  England  ;  yet  with  a 
provifo,  that  this  grant  fhould  not  turn  to  their 
prejudice,  but  fo  that,  for  the  future,  an  aid  to  be 
granted  in  the  like  cafe  might  be  encreafed  or  lef- 
fened,  as  they,  at  the  time,  Iliould  think  meet. 
I  find  no  account  of  what  was  taken  by  Henry  the 
Second  for  another  feudal  due,  viz.  on  the  making 
his  eldefl  fon  a  knight.     But  Mr.  Madox  hasseeHift.  of 
fhewn,  from  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  that  tf^^Excheq. 
forty  (hillings  were  granted  to  King  Henry  the  414,^ 4?5. 
Third  from  every  knight's-fee  on  that  occafion. 
It  mud  be  remarked,  that  neither  of  thefe  aids 
were  demandable  from  lands  holden  in  frank  al- 
moigne  or  focage.    There  were  other  aids  paid  to 
the  crown  of  a  different  kind  from  thefe.    For  in-  ibid.c.  17. 
fiance,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Se-  p- 481, 48*. 
cond,  a  donum  was  paid  for  counties,  cities,  towns, 
or  burghs,  and  likewife  by  the  barons  and  knights 
for  their  refpedive  fees,  and  perhaps  for  other 
lands.    This  produced  a  great  fum  ;  for  the  city 
of  London  alone  paid  to  it  one  thoufand  and  forty 
three  pounds.    The  county  of  Lincoln  paid  two 
hundred,  the  county  of  Somerfet  one  hundred,  the 
county  of  EfTex  two  hundred  marks  of  filver,  and 
the  county  of  Kent  fourfcore  pounds.     The  bi- 
fhop  of  Bath  paid  five  hundred  marks,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Albans  oue  hundred.    It  would  be  tedious 
to  mention  all ;  but  I  obferve  that  there  is  a  great 
inequality  in  the  payments ;  which  probably  arofe 
from  thefe  dona  being  confidered  as  benevolences, 
and  therefore  not  levied  according  to  any  fettled 
rate,  but  to  the  will  of  the  giver.    Several  others  ibidem,  c. 
were  paid  during  the  reign  of  this  king.    Mr.  Ma-  p-4i9» 
dox  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  that,  in  ibid.p.48o. 
the  times  I  write  of,  the  word  donum  was  ufed 
with  great  latitude,  fignifying  in  general,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  applied,  either  aid,  fcutage,  or  tal- 
Y  z  lage. 
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lagc.  But  I  believe  that  it  never  fignlfied  fcu- 
tage  in  the  fenfe  of  a  commutation  for  military 
fervice,  but  only  as  being  paid  by  the  military  te- 
nants and  out  of  the  knights-fees,  Of  that  com- 
mutation a  great  deal  has  been  faid  before  in  this 
hiflory,  and  in  the  notes  to  this  book.  I  fhail  on- 
ly add  here,  that  this  part  of  the  revenue  could 
not  be  levied  for  any  civil  ufe,  but  was  appro- 
priated to  thofe  fervices  of  a  military  nature,  for 
which  the  feudatories  who  paid  it  were  permitted 
to  commute.  But  the  dona  arifing  from  knights- 
fees  do  not  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
military  fervices,  or  to  have  been  rights,  or  ne- 
ceffary  incidents,  of  feudal  tenure.    Henry  the 

See  Hill,  of  Sccond  had  no  war  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 

|J'48z!'^^^*  when  the  above-mentioned  doi7um  was  paid  to  him 
by  his  barons  and  knights  for  their  fees.  And  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  his  time,  fuch  aids  were 
granted  by  parliament. 

Ibid.  p.  502.  /^g  fQj.  tallage,  it  appears  that  it  was  payable  to 
the  king  from  his  manors  in  demefne.    Thofe  that 

ibid.p.49z,  were  in  his  hands,  as  efcheats  and  wardfhips,  were 
likewife  talliated  by  him,  and  great  fums  were 
raifed  from  them,  as  w^ell  as  from  the  former. 
But  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  payments  made  by 
cities,  towns,  or  burghs,  when  the  demefne  lands 
paid  tallage,  were  frequently  entered  on  the  rolls, 

^''4*80  to^*  ^^hether  this  imported  any  diflindtion  in 

487.  the  nature  of  the  payment  I  cannot  determine.  In 
other  rolls  the  word  ^JJtfa^  which  fignifies  an  af. 
feffment,  is  made  ufe  of,  and  in  fome  tallaj^ium. 

Ibid.  p.  512.  Lands  holden  in  frank  almoigne^  or  holden  by 
knights- fervice^  were  exempt  from  tallage.  On 
this  privilege  of  the  latter  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
make  fome  obfervations.  That  it  was  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  them  in  the  reigns  of  King 
John  and  his  fucceffor  appears  undeniably,  from 
the  records  of  thofe  reigns,  which  Mr.  Madox  has 

cited 
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cited  on  this  fubjedt.    For  example,  it  is  declared  p-5'3. 
m  the  roif  of  the  firft  of  King  John,  that  the  town 
of  Wicomb  was  charged  with  thirty  pounds  and 
eight  pence  for  tallage  ;   but  the  grand-judiciary 
and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  determined,  that 
this  manor  ought  not  to  be  talliated,  becaufe  Alan 
BafTet  did  knight-fervice  for  it ;  as  appeared  by  his 
charter.    And  there  is  other  evidence  as  conclu- 
five  for  a  like  ad  million  of  this  privilege  to  thofe 
who  held  by  the  fame  tenure  under  King  Henry 
the  Third.    But  I  muft  obferve,  that  by  two  laws 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  which  are  recited  in  the  Ap-  ^ 
pendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  this  hiftory,  the  fame  guI*  1/55! 
exemption  is  granted  to  all  the  freemen  of  the  king-  s^-  i"  ^p- 
dom.    And  both  thefe  laws  feem  to  refer  to  a  pre-  vol.  "i.  num. 
ceding  Statute,  now  loft,  by  which  the  feudal  po-"-p-^'4, 
licy  of  the  Normans  had  been  eftablifhed  in  Eng- 
land.    Neverthelefs,  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  seeAppen- 
the  Firft,  the  military  tenants  alone  appear  to  be  pj*;  n^'un^b' 
exempted  from  fuch  impofitions,  and  the  exemp-  iv.  p.6i6. 
tion  is  granted  only  to  the  lands  they  hold  in  demejne. 
Whether  this  difference  arofe  from  any  other  fta- 
tute,   made  by  William  the  Firft  after  the  two 
above-mentioned,  or  from  a  narrow  and  unfavour- 
able conftru^lion  thereof,  by  a  fubfequent  ufage,  I 
cannot  fay.    But  in  the  rolls  of  the  40th  year  ofseeHift.  of 
Henry  the  Third  I  find  two  inftances  of  a  right  of  cM7!^rj3i 
exemption  from  tallage  allowed  to  perfons,  whoNote^d  e. 
do  not  appear  to  have  held  by  any  military  tenure  Ho]t,Ri- 
the  records  faying  only,  that  one  of  them  held  in  ^^'"'^ 
capite^  and  that  the  other  was  enfeoffed  of  a  free- 
hold  (libere  feoffatus).    Mr.  Madox  indeed  tran- 
flates  thefe  words  enfeoffed  in  chivalry^  but  by  what 
authority  I  do  not  fee ;  fmce  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  valTals,  who  were  libere  feoffati^  and  yet  did 
not  hold  in  chivalry.    On  the  other  hand,  a  record  ibid.  p.  491. 
is  cited  by  the  fame  author,  which  fhews  that,  af- 
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ier  great  dif pules ^  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  thirty-firfl  year  of  Kicig  Henry  the 
Third,  acknowledged  that  they  were  talliable,  and 
gave  the  king  three  thoiifand  marks,  which  he 
had  demanded  of  them,  in  confequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  his  council  at  Merton,  that  he  fhould  tal- 
liate  his  demefnes,  to  anfwer  the  great  expences 
he  had  been  at  in  foreign  parts.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  council  was  a  full  parliament.  Bat 
the  record  fays,  that  they  offered  in  it  to  give  two 
thoufand  marks  by  way  of  aid,  and  declared  po- 
fitively,  tbey  could  and  would  give  no  more.  But  af- 
terwards, in  a  council  holden  at  Weftminder,  the 
only  difpnte  was,  whether  the  fum  demanded  by 
the  king  iTiould  be  given  as  an  aid^  or  as  tallage ; 
which  was  decided  by  the  rolls  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Chancery,  from  whence  it  was  proved,  that 
they  had  before  been  talliated ;  but  the  evidence 
went  no  higher  than  the  fixteenth  of  King  John. 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  till  that  time  they  had 
been  exempt  from  tallage  but  had  paid  aids  and 
free  gifts,  auxilia  and  do'/ia.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  declared,  mofl  explicitly,  by  King 
Edward  the  Firft,  in  his  confirmations  of  the  char- 
ters^ that  the  aids,  free  gifts,  and  other  impofi- 
tions  irregularly  taken  or  levied  by  him  or  his  mi- 
nifters,  before  that  time,  for  his  wars  or  other  ne- 
ceffities,  Jhould  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  becauie 
they  might  be  fcund  recorded  in  the  rolls :  and  he 
ther-ein  grants  to  the  nobility  and  commonalty  of 
the  realm,  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  not,  for 
any  necelfity  whatfoever,  take  any  fuch  aids,  or 
impofitions,  without  the  common  ajjent  of  the  whole 
kingdom^  and  to  the  common  benefit  thereof  with  a 
referve  of  the  ancient  aids  and  impofitions  due  by 
cuflom.  What  thefe  were  I  have  fhewn  before, 
namely  the  aids  allowed  by  the  great  charter,  for 
redeeming  the  perfon  of  the  king  from  captivity, 

for 
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for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  for  knight- 
ing his  eldeit  fon.  As  for  danegeld^  on  what  oc- 
cafions,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was  levied,  has 
been  already  fet  forth.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  add  ibidem 
here,  that  in  all  or  mofl  of  the  accounts  thereof, 
delivered  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  fecond  year  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  a  large  deduction  is  made 
under  the  terms  in  wafto^  which  Madox  rightly 
aicribes  to  the  defolation  of  the  country  by  the  ci- 
vil war  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Another  very  confiderable  fource  of  wealth  to 
the  crown  arofe  from  fines,  or  ohL  ta  (that  is  vo- 
luntary proffers  of  money  made  to  the  king;  and 
amercements  for  offences.    Manifold  fines  were  J^se Hin 
paid  for  grants  and  confirmations  of  liberties  and  ^"1^^^^ 
franchifes.     For  example,  in  the  reign  of  King  274' 
Henry  the  Second,  the  burgeffes  of  Bedford  fined 
in  forty  marks,  to  have  the  fame  liberties  as  the 
burgefles  of  Oxford.    The  burgeffes  of  Shrewfbury 
fined  in  two  marks  of  gold  to  have  their  town  ac 
farm.    The  men  of  Prelton  gave  a  hundred  marks 
of  filver  to  have  the  fame  liberties  as  the  men  of 
Newcallle  :  the  burgeffes  of  Cambridge  three  hun* 
dred  and  one  of  gold,  to  have  their  town  at  farm, 
and  be  exempt  from  the  ffieriff  of  the  county's  in- 
termeddling.   Robert,  the  fon  of  Buftard,  fined 
in  ten  marks  of  filver,  for  a  confirmation  of  his 
privileges,  and  that  he  might  not  be  impleaded, 
except  before  the  kii^g  or  his  judiciary.  Thefe 
few  inflances  are  fufficient  to  ffiew  the  nature  of 
fuch  payments,  and  to  what  the  value  of  them 
might  amount  upon  a  great  number  colledively. 
Mention  has  been  made  in  another  place  of  fines 
paid  to  the  king,  by  thofe  who  held  of  him  in 
chief,  for  licence  to  marry,  or  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  marry  againft  their  inclination. 
Some  notice  has  been  alio  taken  of  fines  relating 
to  trade  or  merchandife  ;  particularly  of  thofe  that 
Y  4  were 
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were  paid  by  gilds  of  weavers,  in  many  parts  of 
England.    Thefe  were  an  incumbrance  upon  traf- 
fick  ;   but  not  a  very  grievous  one  in  the  times  of 
which  I  write  :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  payments  were  excelFive,  till  after  the  deceafe 
of  Flenry  the  Second.    A  great  number  of  perfons 
fined  in  confiderable  fums  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  king,  or  to  induce  him  to  remit  his  anger  and 
Exciie^uer^  difplcafure.    For  example,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
p.  327.    '  the  Second,  Gilbert,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  is  charged 
in  one  of  the  rolls,  as  debtor  to  that  prince  of 
nine  hundred  and  nineteeen  pounds,  nine  fhillings, 
for  obtaining  his  good  will ;  and  William  de  Cha- 
taignes  in  another,  as  owing  one  thoufand  marks, 
on  account  of  Henry's  remitting  his  anger  againft 
him,  and  confirming  his  charters.    But  the  mod 
p.  329.      enormous  of  thefe  payments,  recited  by  Mr  Ma- 
dox,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  is  in  Henry 
the  Third's  reign,  when  the  citizens  of  London 
fined  in  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  more  than  equi- 
valent in  thofe  days  to  three  hundred  thoufand  in 
thefe,  for  obtaining  the  good  will  of  that  monarch= 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  fi.nes,  which  continually  brought  money 
into  the  Exchequer,  for  the  aid,  the  protection, 
or  mediation  of  the  crown,  in  various  cafes.  The 
worft  of  all,  and  which  are  a  fcandalous  difgrace 
to  the  government  in  the  times  of  which  I  treat, 
were  thofe  that  interfered  with  law-proceedings 
^^^^^Jj^^^^^'f*  and  the  juftice  of  the  kingdom.    Even  in  the  reign 
cheq.  c.  12,  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have  inftances  of  fines 
■3^         being  paid  to  the  king  from  feveral  of  his  fub- 
jecls,  for  flopping  or  delaying  of  pleas,  tryals, 
and  judgments ;   or   for  expediting  and  fpeed- 
ing  them ;   or  to  have  feifin   or   reftitution  of 
their  lands  or  chattels ;  or  that  they  might  not 
be  diiTeifed    or  to  be  replevied  or  bailed  ;  or  to  be 
quit  of  certain  crimes,  or  certain  methods  of 
tryal  ^  (as,  for  inftance,  by  hot  iron,)  or  to  have 

the 
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the  afliftance  of  the  king  in  recovering  their  debts. 
Mr.  Madox  is  of  opinion,  that  the  claufe  in  Magna  ibidem,  c 
Charta^  "  Nulli  vendemus^  nuUi  negabimus^  aiit  dif-  P'^H- 
feremus  return  vel  juftidam^''  had  a  reference  to 
thefe  fines.  And  he  obferves  from  the  records  of 
fubfequent  reigns,  that  it  feerns  to  have  had  its 
effedt.  I  iinderfland  thofe  words  to  have  had  a 
higher  and  more  extenfive  fenfe,  though  this  prac- 
tice may  have  fallen  within  the  purport  of  them: 
but  however  that  may  have  been,  the  iniquity  of 
it  was  certainly  carried  much  further,  by  the  fons 
and  grandfons  of  Henry  the  Second,  before  the 
charters  were  eftablifhed,  than  during  his  reign. 
And  he  had  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Henry 
the  Firft,  a  jufh  and  wife  prince,  as  well  as  of 
other  feudal  governments  over  all  parts  of  Europe, 
to  plead  in  defence  of  thefe  profits  fo  difhonourable 
to  the  crown.  There  were  likewife  concurrent  p^^^^^^^^ 
fines^  and  counler  fines ;  the  firft,  when  both  par- 
ties, concerned  in  any  matter,  fined  to  obtain  the 
fame  thing ;  the  laft,  when  their  requefts  or  ap- 
plications to  the  crown  were  diredly  oppofite. 
But,  upon  confidering  the  records,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  although  money  was  paid  by  each  fliitor, 
it  was  always  returned  to  the  party  that  was  un- 
fiiccefsful  in  the  fuit.  Many  fines  were  paid  for 
permifiion  to  hold  or  quit  certain  offices.  Others 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Madox,  under  the  title  of  f.  325. 
mifcellaneous^  as  not  being  reducible  to  any  clafs  or 
general  head.  Of  thefe  I  do  not  find  any,  in  the 
times  contained  in  this  hiftory,  worth  particulari- 
fing  here  :  but  he  recites  one,  under  the  reign  of 
King  John,  which  is  of  a  fingular  nature.  The  p.  315.  a. 
wife  of  Hugh  de  Neville  fined  to  that  monarch  in 
two  hundred  hens^  that  fhe  might  lie  one  night  with 
her  hufband  ;  but  the  diftrelTed  lady  not  being 
able  to  provide  them  immediately,  her  hufband 
was  pledge  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  of 

them, 
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them,  and  Thomas  de  Sandford  for  the  other  hun- 
dred, within  a  limited  time.  It  .is  probable  that 
either  Hugh  de  Neville,  or  his  confort,  was  a  ward 
of  the  crown,  and  had  married  without  the  king's 
confent.  Cther  inftances  might  be  produced  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  fame  reign,  that 
no  profits  were  thought  below  the  acceptance  of 
the  king,  and  that  he  exercifed  a  kind  of  ludicrous 
tyranny  in  this  traffick  with  his  fubjeds  :  but  thefe 
mufl:  rather  be  imputed  to  the  character  of  the 
man,  than  to  the  law  or  cuilom  of  the  times. 
L.  ii.e.26.  from  the  dialogue  de  Scaccano^  writ- 

ten in  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  that  when  a 
fine  of  a  hundred  marks  was  offered  to  the  king, 
a  mark  of  gold  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  paid 
to  the  queen,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  all  above 
that  fum  :  but  whether  any  thing  was  due  to  her, 
upon  the  proffer  of  a  fine  below  that  fum,  was 
then  matter  of  doubt.  The  origin  of  this  demand 
was,  I  prefume,  a  fuppofition,  that,  as  fines  were 
given  for  fome  favour  requefted  of  the  king,  or 
in  mitigation  of  fome  penalty  or  burthen  laid  on  the 
fubjed,  the  queen's  good  offices  with  him  ought  to 
be  purchafed  by  the  fuitor. 

Amercements  for  offences  produced  vaft  fums. 
The  fubject  is  too  extenfive  to  allow  me  to  enter 
into  particulars  ;  and|I  ihall  have  occafion,  in  a  fub- 
fequentpart  of  this  work,  to  take  notice  of  fome  re- 
cords, relating  to  amercements  in  theHiftory  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  I  fhali  treat  more  diftindly  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England  during  the  times  of  which  I 
Mift.  of  the  write.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that  only  from 
Exchequer,  jj-gfp^fjgg  jpj  ^j^g  forcfts  an  ample  annual  revenue 
accrued  to  the  king,  and  much  more  from  the 
great  variety  of  other  mifdemeanors,  defaults,  and 
trefpalles,  for  which,  by  the  law  of  thofe  times, 

amercements 
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amercements  were  due,  or  for  which  compofition 
was  made  by  fines.    But  before  I  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  the  royal  revenues,  a  particular  view  muft 
be  given  of  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  in  England,  from 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry 
the  Second  inclufively.  The  religious  notions  of  the  fn^ifu^p' 
times,  and    laws  founded  thereupon,  forbidding  ^i- stat.  of 
ufury  to  all  Chriftians,  and  not  diitinguifhing  be- 
tween  that  and  a  reafonable  interefh  for  money  up-  cianv.  i.vm. 
on  loans,  without  which  neither  commerce  could  ^'  ^ 
well  be  carried  on,  nor  the  fudden  exigencies  of 
the  government,  or  of  particular  perfons,  be  fup- 
plied,  the  Jews  were  neceflary,  as  money-lenders  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  them  were  fettled  in  the 
Kincipal  cities  and  towns  of  England,  under  the 
^P^cial  protedion  of  the  crown.    That  they  had 
becL  here  feveral  centuries  before  the  entrance  of 
the  NLrjYians,  fthough  probably  not  in  fo  great  a 
number^feems  to  be  proved  by  a  canon  publifhed 
by  Ecgbru.-  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  year  740, 
which  forbiL;  any  Chriftians  to  be  prefent  at  the 
Jewifh  feafts.  Yet  we  have  little  account  of  them 
during  the  Saxon.jmes,  or  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror :  bu-  the  contemporary  hiftorians 
are  full  of  indignation  a^ainft  William  Rufus,  for 
favouring  them  too  much  .  and  indeed,  if  the  tales 
they  tell  arc  true,  there  w.s  great  indecency  and 
impiety  in  his  proceedings.   We  may  at  leaft  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  he  fhew-d  more  kindnefs  to 
the  Jews,  than  the  temper  of  the  age  would  well 
bear.    It  appears  by  a  charter  grarred  to  them  in  gee  Hii! 
the  fecond  year  of  King  John,  that  they  had  alfo  theExcheq. 
received  charters  from  Henry  the  Second  and  ^'  ^*  ^"  '^^* 
Henry  the  Firft.    The  preamble  of  iiruns  thus  : 
"  Know  that  we  nave  granted  to  all  the  Jews  of 
England  and  Ncrmandy,  to  refide  freely  and 
*^  honourably  in  our  and,  and  to  hold  of  us  every 
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"  thing  which  they  held  of  King  Henry ^  the  grand- 
"  father  of  our  father^   and  ail  w-hich  they  now 
rightfully  or-reafonably  hold,  in  lands,  in  fiefs, 
"  and  in  their  pledges,  or  purchafes  ;  and  to  en- 
*'  joy  all  their  liberties  and  cuftoms,  as  well,  as 
"  quietly,  and  as  honourably^  as  they  enjoyed  them 
in  the  time  of  the  aforefaid  king  our  grandfa- 
"  ther.'*    The  following  articles  of  the  charter 
contain   very  confiderable  privileges,  which  the 
reader  may  fee  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book.  Four 
thouflind  marks  were  given  by  all  the  Jews  of  Eng- 
Ibidem,  p.    land  for  this  confirmation  of  their  charters^  as  it  is 
155  obiata  ftyled  in  the  record  of  that  payment.    But  this 

a  John,  M.  ^  .  *    ^    ,  .  , 

3.  did  not  prevent  very  grievous  and  tyrannical  op- 

preiTions  of  them,  in  that  and  the  following  reigr- 
They  feem  to  have  been  treated  much  more  fa- 
vourably by  the  five  firft  kings  of  the  No-^^^^i^ 

Ibidem,  p.  j-ace.  To  Henry  the  Second  indeed  theyp^i^  a 
fourth  part  of  their  chattels  by  way  of  t-^^^g^?  in 
the  thirty  third  year  of  his  reign  ;  w^'^h  was  a 
heavy  impofition  :  but  it  was  for  tN  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  to  which  all  his  ri>3jeas  contribu- 
ted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  ^nd  one  cannot 
wonder  that  this  people  (ho^id  be  taxed  higher 
than  the  reft  on  fuch  an  occa-^on.  The  former  de- 
mands upon  them,  in  -nis  reign,  appear  not  to 
have  been  great.    Yetoy  fines  and  or  by 

amercements  for  trepades,  they  were  very  profit- 

ibidem,  p.   able  to  the  crown.    In  the  twenty  third  year  of  this 

i53)  «54-  king,  Jurnet  th^  Jew  fined  in  two  thoufand  marks, 
anoiher  Jew  ir  three  thoufand,  and  another  in  five 
hundred  poui^s.  We  alio  find  that,  in  the  thir- 
ty firft  of  the  fame  reign,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jews  ftood  cnarged  with  five  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  twentv  five  marks,  and  half  a  mark,  for  the 
amercement  of  the  above-men:ioned  Jurnet ;  and 

they 
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they  were  to  have  his  effeds  and  charters,  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  it.  This  man  muft  have  been 
immenfely  rich  :  Toon  after  the  difchargeof  this  a- 
mercemenr,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Richard  the 
Firft,  he  gave  to  that  monarch  a  fine  of  eighteen 
hundred  marks,  for  leave  to  refide  in  England  with 
his  good-will.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  p.  155. 
the  exactions  from  the  Jews  were  prodigions.  One 
fingle  tallage  laid  upon  them,  about  the  twenty  fe- 
venth  or  twenty  eighth  year  of  that  king,  amount- 
ed tonolefs  than  fixty  thoufand  marks.  Putting  Hift.  ofthe 
the  value  of  filver  in  thofe  days  at  only  five  times  Excheq.  c. 
above  the  prefent  (and  it  fhould,  I  believe,  be  put  I'^y 
higher)  this  fum  will  be  equivalent  to  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  in  thefe  times  ;  as  every  pound 
contained  the  weight  of  three  of  ours.  The  ufu- 
ry  of  the  Jews  mull  have  been  enormous,  and  their 
profits  in  iraffick  very  great,  to  enable  them  to 
bear  fuch  impofitions  without  abfolute  ruin.  In- 
deed, (to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Madox)  "  as  they  p.  150.C7. 
"  fleeced  the  fubjeds  of  the  realm,  fo  the  king 
**  fleeced  them."  Probably,  in  the  reign  of  Hen - 
ry  the  Second,  when  they  were  much  lefs  harrafled 
by  the  government,  they  contented  themfelves 
with  a  lower  interefl:  for  the  ufe  of  their  money. 
There  was  a  particular  place  appointed  for  theHift.ofthc 
management  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this 
people,  called  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  which 
was  a  part  or  member  of  the  Great  Exchequer. 
Certain  perfons  were  afligned  to  be  curators  of  this 
revenue.  They  were  ufijally  fl:yled  cujlodes  and 
jufiiciarii  Judaorum.  Mr.  Madox  fays,  that  in 
"  the  more  ancient  times  there  were  commonly  Chri- 

fl:iansand  Jews  appointed  to  adt  together  in  this 
"  office.    Afterwards  they  were,  for  the  moft: 

part,  Chrifl:ians  only.*'  By  the  moft  ancient 
times  I  underftand  he  means  thofe  which  are  treated 

of 
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of  in  this  work.  Upon  the  whole  it  feems,  that 
the  revenue  annually  accruing  to  .the  crown  from 
all  thefe  different  branches,  exclufive  of  its  de- 
mefne,  or  ancient  landed  eftate,  was  at  leafh  equal 
to  that  in  value.  But  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
the  nature  of  them  this  obfervation  will  occur,  that 
it  is  a  point  of  good  policy,  and  of  great  benefit  to 
a  kingdom,  that  whatever  is  necefTary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown  (hould  be  fupplied  by  a  fixed  and  ftated  in- 
come, inilead  of  anfing  from  a  variety  of  inciden- 
tal profits,  which  can  hardly  ever  be  taken  without 
fome  diminution  of  the  majefty  of  the  fovereign, 
fome  vexation  to  the  people,  fome  inconvenience 
or  detriment  to  trade  and  commerce,  or  fome  of- 
fence tojuftice. 

Of  the  manner  of  paying  out,  or  iOTuing  the 
king's  money,  1  fhall  give  a  few  inflances  from 
Mr.  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  which  at 
the  fame  time  will  exhibit  fome  curious  particulars 
of  the  way  of  living  in  thofe  times,  of  the  magni- 
ficence and  liberality  of  our  princes,  and  of  the 
produce  and  traffick  of  the  country.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Firft  an  allowance  was  made  to  the 
Hift.  of  the  feveral  (herififs  of  Staffordfhire,  Northaniptonfhire, 
fo^f^rm^'  Leicefterfhire,  for  mead  and  beer  provided  by 
a49to  257.  order  of  the  king;  for  money  delivered  to  his 
vine-dreffer  at  Rockingham,  and  for  neceffaries  for 
the  vineyard.  In  different  years  of  King  Henry 
the  Second's  reign  allowances  were  made  to  the 
officer  who  farmed  Windfor  of  that  prince,  for 
wine,  perry,  and  cyder ;  to  the  farmer  of  the 
town  of  Hampton,  for  wines,  and  the  carriage  of 
them  ;  which  wines  were  chofen  by  the  king's  but- 
ler, and  fent  to  feveral  of  the  king's  houfes,  name- 
ly at  Fekenam,  Nottingham,  Gattinton,  Wood- 
ftock,  Marlborough,  Titgrave,  Luggerfhall,  and 
Clarendon  ;  and  to  the  (heriff  of  Hampfhire  for 
corn,  barley,  and  honey,  to  make  ale  with,  for 
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the  ufe  of  the  king  s  fon-in  law,  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony. For  the  helmet  and  belt  of  this  monarch, 
and  for  furbifhing  and  gilding  his  fwords,  and  for 
work  done  upon  the  points  and  hihs  of  them,  the 
fherifFs  of  London  difburfed,  in  the  fifth  and  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  nineteen  pounds,  and 
odd  money,  equivalent  in  thofe  days  to  near  three 
hundred  pounds  in  thefe.  They  likewife  paid 
twenty  pounds,  and  upwards,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
years,  for  a  robe  for  the  ufe  of  the  queen ; 
and  in  the  latter,  fourfcore  and  eight  pounds, 
odd  money,  for  the  coronation  robes  of  the 
young  king  and  of  his  queen,  and  eight  pounds 
eight  fhillings  for  a  riding  drefs  and  three 
filken  cloaths  for  that  prince.  Richard,  arch- 
deacon of  Poidiers,  ciiftos  of  the  bifhoprick  of 
Winchefter,  difburfed  two  hundred  pounds  to  Of- 
bert  clerk  of  the  chamber,  and  other  chamberlains, 
for  the  king's  ufe  upon  his  journey  back  from  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  young  king's  currody^  or  mainte- 
nance, for  three  days  before  his  coronation,  and  on 
the  coronation  day.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
king  of  Scotland  fixteen  days,  the  ^heri^^  of  York- 
fhire  difburfed  a  hundred  pounds,  and  odd  money, 
in  the  third  year  of  this  reign.  Among  other  ar- 
ticles for  the  ufe  of  King  Henry  the  Second  and  his 
family,  mention  is  made  of  linnen  napkins,  and 
linnen  garments  ;  of  the  Ikins  of  mountain  cats, 
of  martins,  and  ermins  i  of  red,  fcarlet,  and  green 
cloths  *,  of  filken  garments  filken  caps,  dalma- 
tiques,  and  tunicks.  In  one  of  the  rolls  there  is 
a  charge  of  ten  pounds,  lix  fhillings,  paid  to  Jo- 
feph  the  king's  phyfician  for  fpices  and  eleduaries. 
I  find  no  account  of  any  painting  in  the  palaces  of 
this  prince:  but,  in  his  grandfon's  time,  the  fhe- 
rifF  of  Nottinghamfhire  was  ordered  to  caufe  the 
queen's  chamber  at  Nottingham  to  be  painted 
with  the  hiftory  of  Alexander.  It  feems  that  the 
rooms  of  Henry  the  Second's  palaces  were  gene- 
rally 
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rally  hung  with  cloth.  The  feveral  fherifFs,  and 
others  who  farmed  the  king's  revenues  in  different 
parts  of  the  -realm,  were  likewife  ordered  to  dif- 
burfe  confiderable  fums  for  provifions  and  expences 
relating  to  war,  arms,  garrifons,  knighthoods, 
and  the  like.  But  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  enter 
into  further  particulars  on  this  or  other  ifluesof  the 
money  of  the  crown.  I  will  only  take  notice,  that 
the  forms  and  methods  of  accounting  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, eftablifhed  in  that  age,  were  fo  excellent- 
ly contrived  for  the  preventing  of  frauds,  and  for 
good  order  and  regularity  in  the  publick  accounts, 
that  they  have  continued  unaltered  even  to  this  day, 
during  the  courfe  of  above  five  hundred  years. 
The  inftitution  of  them  is  afcribed  to  William  the 
L.i.  C.4.  Conqueror  ;  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Scac- 
cario  fays,  he  took  the  plan  of  them  from  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Normandy,  yet  with  many  differences, 
and  even  in  points  of  great  importance.  The 
great  power  and  dignity  of  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, in  thofe  times,  is  thus  fet  forth  by  that 
writer  :  "  The  authority  of  this  court  is  very  emi- 
"  nent,  as  well  in  refped  of  the  image  of  the  king 
"  impreft  on  his  great  feal,  which  is  conftantly 

kept  in  the  treafury,  as  of  the  perfons  who  fit 

there,  by  whofe  wifdom  the  whole  (late  of  the 
"  realm  is  preferved   and   maintained  in  fafety. 

For  there  refides  the  king's  chief-jufliciary, 
"  who  is  next  to  the  king  in  jurifdidtion  ;  and 
"  all  the  greateft  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
"  of  his  privy  council,  have  alfo  places  there  ;  that 
"  whatfoever  is  decreed  or  determined  in  the  pre- 

fence  of  fo  auguft  an  alfembly  may  remain  in- 
"  violabie.  But  fome  fit  there  by  virtue  of  their 
"  offices,  and  others  only  by  the  command  of  the 

king.''  He  then  tells  us  that  the  latter,  who 
were  generally  perfons  of  the  highefl  rank  and 

moft 
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moft  reputation  for  prudence,  either  of  the  court  or 
the  clergy,  were  occafionally  called  to  aflifh  in  the 
decifion  of  nice  and  doubtful  cafes.  Mr.  Madox 
obferves,  that  before  the  end  of  King  Henry  the  ac.  p.  548*. 
Third's  reign  the  Exchequer  fell  in  great  meafure 
from  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward continued  in  a  ftate  of  declenfion. 

In  defcribing  the  civil  and  political  ftate  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  inclufively,  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  fay  fomething  more  of  the  condition  of 
cities  and  boroughs  within  that  period  :  and  firft  of 
London — The  charters  granted  to  that  city  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  Henry  the  Firft  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  The 
reader  may  fee  them  tranflated  into  Latin  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  book,  together  with  another  ac- 
■  corded  to  it  by  Henry  the  Second.    This  laft  is  a  yy-  ^^'^"^ 
confirmation  of  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms  ges,  p.  290 
which  they  had  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  King  ^35>  318. 
Henry  the  Firft,  v/ith  fome  additional  benefits  and 
immunities.    It  is  without  a  date  ;  but  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  place  it,  as  Spelman  does,  in  the  firft  year  of 
Henry  the  Second.    I  fhall  only  obfer\^e  upon  it 
here,  that,  confidering  the  attachment,  which  the 
citizens  of  London  had  ftiewn  to  Stephen,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  driven  the  emprefs  Ma- 
tilda from  her  palace  at  Weftminfter,  it  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  proofs,  both  of  the  clemency  of  her 
fon,  and  of  his  wife  refolution  to  appeafe  the  troubles 
of  his  realm  by  a  total  oblivion  of  all  paft  offences, 
that,  inftead  of  abridging  their  liberties,  he  fo  gra- 
cioufly  confirmed  and  enlarged  them.    Of  the  ftate 
of  thijs  city  in  his  reign  we  have  an  account  from 
Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  writer,  which  has  fome  inMui^ 
particulars  that  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of  here. 
According  to  him,  it  was  then  ftrongly  fortified  on 
all  fides,  except  to  the  river,  the  tides  of  which  had 
undermined  and  deftroyed  the  ancient  wall,  that 

Z  had 
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had  been  ereded  along  its  banks  or  flrand.    On  the 
eafcern  fide  was  the  white  tower,  built  by  William 
the  Firfl,  which  he  calls  Arcem  palatinam  maximajn 
€t  fortijjimam :  on  the  weflern  \^^ere  two  other  very 
ftrong  caftles  (viz.  thofe  of  Baynard  and  Mountfitchet) 
befides  the  walls,  which  were  high  and  thick,  and, 
on  the  northern  fide,  at  proper  diflances,  ftrength- 
ened  with  turrets.    On  this  defcription  I  would 
obferve,  that,  in  Henrys  the  Second's  reign,  it  was 
not  neceflar}^  to  repair  the  ruined  wall  of  the  city 
along  the  river,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  an  ene- 
my's being  able  to  fail  up  it,  after  the  tower  and 
bridge  were  built.    The  fame  hifborian  fpeaks  of 
feven  double  gates,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
hTd"^Hift  ^^"^  Aldgate,  Bilhopgate,  Cripplegate,  Alderfgate, 
o7  London,  Ncw^gatc,  Ludgate,  and  the  Poftem  near  the  Tower. 
P-  '5-       He  alfo  defcribes  the  royal  palace  of  Weftminfter, 
rifmg  high  and  ftretching  wide  over  the  banks  of 
the  river,  at  two  miles  diflance  from  London,  with 
V.  stephan.  a  Continued  fuburb  all  the  way,  and  calls  it  an  incom- 
ut  lupra.    parable  buildings  defended  by  an  outward  wall  and 
turrets.    When  this  palace  was  built  is  uncertain 
but  the  hall  was  added  by  William  Rufus.  Along 
the  vv^hole  extent  of  this  fuburb  were  gardens  of  the 
citizens.    To  the  north  were  open  fields  ;  and  be- 
yond thefe  was  a  large  foreft,  of  w^hich  Enfield 
Chace  is  but  a  fmall  remainder.    Among  the  game 
contained  therein  Fitz-Steplien  mentions  wild  boars. 
He  alfo  takes  notice  that  it  was  full  of  yew  trees, 
the  growth  of  which  was  particularly  encouraged  in 
thofe  days,  and  for  many  fucceeding  ages,  becaufe 
■  the  wood  of  them  was  efleemed  the  beft  for  making 
bows.    In  reckoning  up  all  the  glories  of  the  city, 
he  fays,  that  no  other  in  the  world  fent  out  its 
wealth  and  merchandife  to  a  greater  diftance ;  and 
among  the  imports  brought  thither,  by  foreign  mer- 
chants trading  to  it,  he  mentions  gold,  fpices,  and 
frankincenfe,  from  Arabia ;  precious  ftones  from  the 
Nile ;  purple  veils  from  the  Eafl-Indies ;  oil  of 

palms 
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palms  from  Bagdat,  or  Babylon  ;  fiirs  and  erniiiies 
from  Norway  and  RuHia;  arms  from  Scythia,  or 
Tartary  ;  and  wines  from  France.  He  adds,  that 
it  was  famous  for  the  chaflity  of  its  matrons,  and 
that  its  citizens  were  diflinguilhed  above  all  others 
in  England,  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  their  man- 
ners, their  drefs,  and  their  tables.  But  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  number  of  fighting  men^ 
who  marched  out  of  the  city,  upon  a  mufler  made 
by  King  Stephen,  he  exaggerates  moft  enormoufly  : 
for  he  makes  them  fixty  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty 
thoufand  horfemen  ;  whereas  Peter  of  Blois,  at  that  vid  p.  Bief. 
time  archdeacon  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  ad'unocJnt; 
reckons  all  the  inhabitants  of  diat  city  at  no  more  ui.papam. 
than  forty  thoufand.  If  there  was  any  fuch  muller, 
it  muft  have  contained  the  militias  of  Middlefex, 
Kent,  and  other  adjacent  counties,  which  may  have 
been  drawn  together  by  that  monarch,  and  united 
to  the  niilitia  of  London,  on  fome  occafion,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  civil  v/ar  between  him  and  the 
emprefs.  But  this  hiftorian  is  fupported  by  the 
archdeacon's  authority,  in  affirming,  that  there  were 
in  the  city  and  fuburbs  a  hundred  and  twenty  fix 
churches,  befides  thirteen  that  belonged  to  convents. 
He  fpeaks  of  three  fchools,  or  rather  colleges,  ap- 
pertaining to  London,  which,  he  fays,  were  of  an- 
cient dignity^  and  wherein,  by  particular  privilege, 
was  taught  not  only  grammar,  but  poetry,  rheto- 
rick,  and  logick  befides  which  many  other  fchools 
were  occafionally  opened  by  perfons  of  note  in  philofo- 
phy,  who  were  encouraged  to  teach  and  read  ledures. 
The  defcription  given  by  this  author  of  the  military 
fports  of  the  citizens  has  been  inferted  into  a  former  \-  ^^^p^^^- 
part  or  this  book.  Among  their  diverfions  in  time  ot 
peace  he  mentions  cock-fighting  and  foot-ball ;  and 
fays,  that  in  fummer  the  young  girls  danced  by 
moon-light  to  the  mufick  of  the  harp.  In  winter, 
the  young  men  entertained  themfelves  after  dinner, 
upon  all  fellival  days,  with  bear-baiting,  bull- 
baiting,  and  combats  of  dogs  with  wild  boars ;  er 
Z  2  with 
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\s  irii  flidino-  and  fcating  on  the  ice  of  a  great  pond,  or 
Like,  which  was  contiguous  to  tlie  nDrthern  wall  of 
the  city.    But  the  chief  amuf  ment,  wherein  the 
greater  part  of  the  citizens  employed  their  leifure, 
was  hunting  and  hawking,  which  they  had  a  right 
to  do  in  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Hertford,  and 
Kent,  as  far  as  the  river  Crav,  and  in  all  the  difliricl: 
called  the  Chi  Item.     Fitz-Stephen  tells  us,  that, 
inflead  of  theatrical  entertainments,  they  had  re- 
vid  xbrec^e  P^^^'tintations  of  the  miracles  performed  by  faints, 
chronci.  de  aud  of  the  fuiferings  of  martyrs.    It  is  obferved  by 
rHiii.  de    ^i^g  author  of  a  late  excellent  abridgment  of  the  hif- 

France,  t.  i.  O 

tory  of  France,  that  a  monk,  named  Geoffry,  who 
ii79»  ii2o.       afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  being  entmfted 
in  thefe  times  with  the  education  of  youth,  caufed  a 
kind  of  pious  tragedies  to  be  reprefented  before 
them,  and  that  the  fubject  of  the  fird  of  thefe  dra- 
matick  pieces  was  the  miracles  of  St.  Catherine. 
He  likewife  takes  notice,  that  thefe  fpetlacles,  thus 
exhibited  in  this  kingdom,  were  anterior,  by  more 
than  a  centiir)^,  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  myfleries 
V.  stephan.  in  that  of  France.    Fitz-Stephen  fays,  that  exceflive 
ut  upr?.    (ji-inj^jpg  and  frequent  fires  were  the  only  pefts  of 
London.   The  latter  mufh  have  been  partly  occafion- 
ed  by  the  former,  and  partly  by  the  houfes  being 
moflly  built  of  wood.    Yet  there  were  fome  of 
Hone,  and  of  a  handfome  architecture,  according  to 
the  tafte  of  thofe  days ;  for  the  fame  author  affirms, 
that  almofi:  all  the  nobles  of  England,  and  particu- 
lariv  the  bilhops  and  abbots,  had  fine  edifices  in 
that  city,  or  in  the  fuburbs  belonging  to  it,  v»^here 
they  made  great  expences,  when  they  v/ere  fum- 
moned  to  Darliamicnts  or  to  fynods.  He  calls  London 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  ( regni  An- 
glorum  fedes  :)  which  title  perhaps  might  have  been 
SeeCin^.   ^'^^^^H'  ^ifputcd  by  AVinclieflier,  the  ro}  al  feat  of 
den's  Bri-    tlie  Wcfl-Saxons,  and  the  place  Vv  here  the  Norman 
tannia,      \;^\y\as  had  ufually  kept  their  re2;alia  and  treafure. 
>iHiKK.     But  tne  latter,  iiavmg  iutiered  a  great  dnninution  of 
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its  fplendor,  in  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and 
the  emprefs  Matilda,  could  no  longer  fland  in  com- 
petition with  the  former.  The  northem  metropolis, 
York,  was  alfb  much  declined  from  its  prifline 
greatnefs  and  opulence,  by  the  devaftations  it  had 
fuffered  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  ibidei 
by  a  fire  which  had  confumed  a  part  of  it  in  that  of 
Stephen. 

As  many  of  the  cities,  towns,  or  boroughs,  as 
were  not  portions  of  the  ancient  demefne  of  tlie 
crown,  belonged  to  the  dem.efnes  of  fome  fpiritual  or 
temporal  lord,  and  were  under  his  patronage  and 
protection.    But  this  tenure  was  no  more  a  fei-vi- 
tude,  than  any  other  focage  tenure,  either  under  the 
crown  or  the  barons.    Nor  v/ere  the  charters  granted 
to  many  towns  by  the  kings  of  the  Norman  race, 
whereby  they  were  declared  to  be  free  horrjughs^ 
charters  of  enfranchifement  from  a  ftate  of  flavery, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  but  grants  or  confirmations 
of  certain  privileges,  exemptions  and  favours,  fuch 
as  freedom  from  tolls,  and  other  impofitions,  which 
the  reader  may  fee  enumerated  in  a  charter  of  King 
John  to  the  burgeiles  of  Dunwich,  cited  by  Madox 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Exche- 
quer, p.  276.  from  whence  I  have  tranfcribed  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  book.    That  author  fays,  "  that  "^^^^f  the 
when  the  king  granted  liberties  to  any  of  his  de- 
mefne  manours  or  towns,  he  was  moved  to  it  by  two 
reafons :  One,  the  fine  paid  in  hand    the  other,  the 
improvement,  or  (as  they  anciently  called  it)  the 
amendment  of  the  manor  or  town."   But  it  appears 
from  the  above-mentioned  charter  of  King  John,  and  see  Tyrrer 
feveral  other  records,  that  fome  of  the  towns,  to  jj^^^^"^*  ^° 
which  liberties  of  this  nature  were  granted  were  not  Eng.  vol.*  Hi. 
only  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  but  \\2A  gilds  for  trading  p-  'i^>  '53- 
communities,  before  fuch  grants  were  made  to  them. 
In  fome  of  thefe  charters  an  exemption  from  tallage 
was  accorded,  in  others  a  right  to  talliate  them  was 
exprefly  referved.    The  tallages  afTefied  upon  the 
Z  3  king's 


s 
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king's  ancient  demefnes  were  more  heavy  than  thofe 
upon  other  perfons  in  the  counties,-  and  therefore 
petitions  were  made  againft  fuch  impofitions,  when 
laid  on  thofe  who  did  not  hold  by  that  fpecies  of 
FecHif^.cf  tenure.    Thus,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the 
theExchcq.  Second,  the  men  of  the  towns  of  Okham,  Egilton, 
^oo.  t.     *  and  Langham  complained  to  the  king,  that,  although 
their  lands  and  tenements  in  thofe  towns  were  not  of 
tlie  ancient  demefne  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
when  the  king's  progenitors  caufed  their  demefne  lands 
to  be  talliated,  they  and  their  anceftors  were  not  wont 
to  be  talliated,  but,  in  all  aids  granted  to  the  king  and 
his  progenitors  hy  the  community  of  the  realm  ^  were  wont 
to  contribute  ivith  the  community  of  the  county  of  Rut- 
land ;  yet  lately,  when  the  king  alTefled  a  tallage 
upon  his  dem.efnes,  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign, 
.  they  were  talliated  as  tenants  in  ancient  demefne, 
and  fuch  tallage  was  demanded  of  them  by  fum- 
mcns  of  the  Exchequer.     Whereupon  the  king 
commanded  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  infpedl 
Domefday-book,  and  if  they  found  thereby  that  the 
fa  id  towns  were  not  of  the  ancient  demefne  of  the 
cro^.^'n,  and  that  the  men  thereof  had  not  been  talli- 
ated in  any  former  tim.es  together  with  die  demefne- 
lands,  hut  had  always  contributed  to  aids  granted  to 
the  king' s  progenitors^  and  to  himfelf,  with  the  coni- 
ptri^Tiid  ^''^^^^^(7  ^/  ^^-^  f^^^  county^  dien  to  acquit  them  of 
11.  p.  I.  "  the  faid  dem.and,  and  releafe  the  diflrelfes.    It  alfo 
TyrVc!-.    ^ippears  by  the  rolls  of  parliam.ent,  in  the  firft  year 
Huh  "of     of  the  fame  king,  that  when  the  communities  of  the 
^of  ur^Ap-  ^^^^^^^^'^-^  ^'^^  granted  a  twentieth  part  of  their  move- 
rend,  p.  17  6.  able  goods,  the  citizens^  burgejjes^  and  communities 
of  cities  and  burghs^  and  alfo  the  tenants  of  the  an- 
Kia  off  e  ^''^^'^  demefne  of  the  crown^   granted  a  fifteenth. 
Excheq.  u  Mr.  Madox  fays,  "  that,  as  the  king  had  tallage  of 
y>.         his  demiefne-men,  fo  fome  fubordinate  or  private 
lords  had  tallage  of  their's  :  but  that  many  of  the 
lands  which  were  talliable  to  private  lords  were  fuch 
as  at  one  time  or  other  moved  from  the  king,  and 
\yere  wont  to  be  talliated  to  him  while  they  were 

vefled 
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veiled  in  the  crown.  As,  when  the  king  granted  to 
a  fubjedl  a  demefne  manor  or  town,  together  witli 
the  homages,  aids,  tallages,  and  other  profits  there- 
of, to  hold  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  ;  in  fuch 
cafe  the  grantees  and  his  heirs  had  power  to  talliate 
the  men  of  fuch  manor  or  town  to  dieir  own  ufe, 
when  the  king  talliated  his  demefnes  and  manors 
throughout  England ;  but  not  other  wife,  or  at 
other  times."  Upon  the  whole,  the  condition  of 
citizens  and  burgelTes  holding  of  the  crown  in  thofe 
days  was  never  worfe,  but  often  better,  by  diverfe 
privileges  and  favours  granted  to  them,  tlian  that  of 
all  its  other  tenants  in  ancient  demefne,  who  held  by 
free  focage :  and  the  fame  maybe  affirmed  of  thofe  who 
belonged  to  private  lords.  Yet,  all  have  been  brought 
into  a  more  perfedt  and  a  more  regular  Hate  of  free- 
•dom,  by  the  re-alTerting  of  ancient  rights,  impaired 
by  ill  practices  or  the  application  of  feudal  notions 
to  the  courfe  of  law  in  this  kingdom,  beyond  v  hat 
w^as  authorifed  by  the  confent  of  the  nation  in  parli- 
ament, cannot,  1  think,  be  denied.  From  the  firll 
entrance  of  the  Normans,  till  long  after  the  times 
contained  in  this  hillory,  the  power  of  reflraining 
and  curbing  the  royal  authority  was  chiefly  in  the 
barons,  who  often  connived  at  an  irregular  exercife 
of  it,  that  they  themfeh'es  might  be  permitted, 
and  even  aided  by  the  crown,  in  like  ads  of  fove- 
reignty  over  their  vaifals,  particularly  with  regard 
to  tallages,  and  other  fuch  impofitions. 

Lord  Hale  oblerves  in  his  riillory  of  the  com-  1*.  101,103- 
mon  law  of  England,  "  that  William  the  Firtl,  ^' 
"  after  his  vldory,  did,  as  all  v/ife  princes  would 
have  done,  endeavour  to  make  a  Urider  union 
between  England  and  Normandy  *,  and,  in  order 
thereunto,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  in  the  French, 
"  inftead  of  the  Saxon  language,  then  ufed  in 
England  :  from  whence  arofe  the  practice  of 
*'  pleading  in  our  courts  of  law  in  the  Norman  or 
French  tongue,  which  continued  till  the  ftatute 
"  of  the  thirty  fixth  of  Edward  the  Third."  But 
Z  4  it 
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vofume  ^''^     ^^^^  ^^^'^  mentioned  before,  upon  the  authority 
y.  15.  '     of  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  that,  even 
fvl"!  Gale's     ^^^^  ^^^8"      Ed  Ward  the  Conf^^lTor,  French  was 
edition.     rpoken  by  moft  of  the  Engiifh  nobility,  and  the 
Norman  forms  were  ufed  in  legal  proceedings. 
This  made  it  much  lefs  difficult  for  William  the 
Firrt  to  eftablifli  the  practice  taken  notice  of  by 
Lord  Hale,  which  indeed  was  abfolutely  necedary 
to  enable  the  Normians,  whom  he  appointed  his 
judges,  or  whom  he  enfeoffed  with  earldoms  or 
baronies,  or  employed  as  flieriffs  or  vifcounts,  to 
exercife  the  judicature  which  belonged  to  their  of- 
fices or  fiefs.    It  fnuft  however  be  obferved,  that 
Gale's  edi-  ^f  the  laws  and  charters  of  that  age,  and  our 

tion, p.7r.  oldcu   law-books,  Glanville  and  Bradon,  were 
written  in  Latin.    Ingulphus  tells  us,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  V/illiam  the  Conqueror,  children  were 
taught  their  fint  rudiments,  not  in  the  Engiifh, 
but  French  language.    Yet  the  defire,  which  he 
fays,  was  fhewn  by  the  Normans  to  abolifh  the  ufe 
of  the  Englilh  was  never  efteded :  but  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  intermixture  of  the  two  nations  a 
language  was  form.ed,  in  which  the  Saxon  was 
much  more  prevalent  than  the  Norman  or  French. 
We  have  a  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Third  in  the 
Englifn  of  that  time,  which,  as  it  is  curious  to  fee 
how  near  the  language  then  written  approached  to 
that  of  the  prefent  century,  I  have  given,  with  a 
tranflation  of  it  into  modern  Engiifh,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  book,  from  Mr.  Tyrrel's  Appendix 
to  the  third  volume  of  his  hiftory  of  England.  No 
finall  part  of  the  difference  between  the  original 
and  the  tranflation  appears  to  he  in  the  comparative 
length  of  the  words,  which  we  have  now  abridged, 
by  leaving  out  Tome  of  the  vowels  then  inferted, 
and  omitting  the  lyllable  en  at  the  end  of  many 
verbs;   as  for  example,  writing  la72d  inftead  of 
loande^  and  fend  inilead  of  fenden  :  an  alteration 
which  has  not  added  to  the  harmony  of  the  tongue. 

But 
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But  there  are  in  the  Cotton  library  fome  manufcript 
hi'ftorical  poems,  compofed  in  Norman  French,  by 
a  reading  clerk,  named  Wace,  to  whom  (as  he 
tells  us  himfelf)  King  Henry  the  Second  gave  a 
prebend  at  Bayeux,  and  many  other  benefacflions. 
They  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
dulleft  chronicles  of  that  age,  but  metre  and 
rhymes.    Yet,  as  they  are  a  fpecimen  of  what 
was  then  imagined  to  be  poetry,  I  have  tranfcribed 
fome  of  them  into  the  Appendix  annexed  to  this 
book.    The  poets  of  Provence  wrote  fomething 
better  ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the 
verfes  compofed  in  their  ftyle  and  dialed  by  King 
Richard  the  Firft  :  but  the  bed  of  the  French  ro- 
manciers  were  very  inferior  in  genius,  and  the 
fpirit  of  poetry,  to  the  ancient  Gallick  and  Britifh 
bards,  or  even  to  the  Saxon  and  Danilh  poets  be- 
fore their  converfion  to  Chiiftianity,  which  feems 
to  have  taken  from  them  that  wild  greatnefs  of 
imagination  and  fentiment,  difcoverable  in  fome  of 
their  ancient  poems.    There  is  no  book  written  in 
French  or  Englifh  profe,  during  the  period  which  I 
treat  of,  that  has  come  down  to  thefe  times.  In- 
deed thofe  who  in  that  age  were  bed  qualified  to 
be  authors  all  wrote  in  Latin.    The  familiar  letters 
that  pafTed  between  Becket  and  his  friends,  and  all 
the  difpatches  of  bufinefs,  fent  to  or  from  him  in 
his  exile  ;  nay,  the  very  love-letters  between  Abail- 
ard  and  his  difciple  and  wife  Heloifa,  after  their 
unfortunate  feparation,  were  written  in  that  lan- 
guage.   It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Mr.  Inett,  in  his 
Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory,  "  that  the  conclufion  of  the  see  inett's 
"  feventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centu-  JJe^£7i°^ 
"  ry,  have  a  tafle  of  learning  that  is  no  where  elfe  churchf  p. 

to  be  met  with  in  the  Englifn  writers  before  the 
"  Norman  conqueft :  but  the  writings  of  Aldhelm 
"  bifhop  of  Sherburn,  of  Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Jarrow, 
and  tutor  to  Bede,  and  thofe  of  Egbert  bifhop  of 
York,  and  Eddius,.  and  Bede,  who  all  lived 

"  during 
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*^  during  that  period,  fo  exhaufted  the  genius  of 
*'  the  Enghfh  nation,  that  except  -Alcuinus  and 
"  Clemens,   who  were  bred  under  Egbert,  not 
long  after  Bede,  and  who,  in  the  latter  end  of 
"  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
"  tury,  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  France,  we  find 
"  nothing  like  it  in  the  fucceeding  ages,  till  the 
Norman  invafion  brought  the  fpirit  of  this  age  to 
life  again/'    One  principal  caufe  of  that  declen- 
V  After  de        ^^^^  ^^^^  ravagcs  of  the  Danes.    The  great 
vEifiedi  re- Alfred  exprefifed  his  grief,  that  whereas,  in  times 
^7'camden!  P^^'  foreigners  came  to  England  in  fearch  of  wif- 
Angiica,     dom  and  learning,  themfelves,  in  his  days,  were 
«r&c'""'"  forced  to  go  abroad  to  feek  for  them  ;  while  fo 
grofs  an  ignorance  overfpread  the  nation,  that  very 
few  priefts,  fouth  of  the  Humber,  could  under- 
iland  the  ordinary  fervice  of  the  church,  and  he 
knew  none,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  that  could  turn 
a  piece  of  Latin  into  Englifh.    Through  the  inde- 
fatigable application  of  this  admirable  prince  to  the 
remedy  of  this  evil,  by  bringing  over  learned  fo- 
reigners, and  by  the  example  which  he  gave  him- 
felf  to  his  fubjecls,  fcience  began  to  revive  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  declined  again  under  his  fuccefifors, 
and  continued  in  a  low  ftaie  till  the  entrance  of  the 
Normans. 

Abrege         A  latc  Frcnch  writer  takes  notice,  that  William 
rHuwde       Conqueror  protected  letters,  and  that  they  had 
France, ^p.  great  nccd  of  his  patronage,  in  a  time  when  books 
ann.  1087.  wcrc  fo  rare,  that  Grsecia,  countefs  of  Anjou, 
bought  a  collection  of  homilies  at  the  price  of  two 
hundred  fheep,  a  buOiel  of  wheat,  another  of  rye, 
a  third  of  millet,  and  fome  fl<ins  of  martins.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  dearnefs  of  this  particular 
book  was  rather  owing  to  an  extraordinary  value 
fet  upon  it,  by  thofe  who  fold  it,  or  who  recom- 
mended it  to  the  countefs,  than  to  the  general 
fcarcity  of  books  at  that  time:  for  we  know  that 
few  of  the  greater  convents,  in  France  or  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  were  unfurnifhed  with  libraries,  and  the 
difficulty  was  rather  to  find  men  who  could  read 
them.    However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Normans  brought  with  them  into  England 
a  tafle  for  learning.    The  nobles,  indeed,  were, 
for  the  mod  part,  illiterate  ;  but  they  valued  know- 
ledge in  the  clergy  ;  and  as  King  Henry  the  Firft 
had  himfclf  attained  to  a  good  proficiency  in  it, 
his  example  induced  fome  of  the  lords  of  his  court 
to  caufe  their  children  to  be  inftruded  in  all  the 
learning  of  thofe  times.    William  of  Malmfbury  v.  l.  v.  de 
tells  us,  that,  in  an  interview  between  Henry  and  "a/  jo-^b! 
Pope  Calixtus  the  Second,  the  young  fons  of  the 
earl  of  Meulant  were  brought  forth  by  the  king  to 
difpute  in  logick  with  the  cardinals,  which  they 
did  with  fo  much  vivacity,  and  fubtilty  of  reafbn- 
ing,  that  it  raifed  a  great  admiration  in  their  anta- 
gonifts,  and  obliged  them  to  acknowledge,  that 
learning  flourilhed  more  in  thefe  weftern  parts  of 
the  world,  than  they,  in  Italy,  had  heard  or  ima- 
gined.   In  the  eighteenth  year  of  that  reign  died 
Florence  of  Worcefter,  who  compiled  in  Latin  a 
Chronological  Hiflory  of  the  World,  and  brought 
it  down,  with  a  particular  and  no  contemptible  ac- 
count of  the  affairs  of  this  ifland,  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eleven  hundred  and  feventeen.    A  con- 
temporary hiflory  of  the  chief  events  relating  to 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Firft  and  his  two  fucceffors,  till  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty  two,  was  not  inelegantly  writ- 
ten in  the  fame  language  by  Eadmer,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury.   But  the  civil  commotions  in  Stephen's 
reign  were  unfavourable  to  letters,  and  flopped  the 
progrefs  which  probably  they  would  have  made 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Henry's  fon,  the  earl 
of  Glocefter,  if  this  nobleman,  who  inherited  all 
his  father's  good  qualities  v/ithout  his  faults,  had 
been  more  at  leifure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
Nevenhelefs,  even  that  unhappy  and  turbulent 

time 
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time  did  not  prevent  him  from  encouraging  the  befl 
genius  for  hiftory  that  England  had- yet  produced, 
by  the  favour  he  (hewed  to  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  whofe  merit  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  of,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work.  Ano- 
ther ornament  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  Athel- 
red  abbot  of  Rivaux,  who  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  Vv'illiam  of  Malmfoury  in  the  elegance  of  his 
ftyle,  but  falls  fhort  of  him  in  judgment  and 
Weight  of  fenfe.    Simeon  of  Durham  and  Henry 
of  Huntington,  no  mean  hiftorians,  wrote  alfo  in 
thofe  times.    Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  was  a  chap- 
lain to  King  Henry  the  Second,  has  left  us  two 
books  of  annals,  carried  on  from  the  year  feven 
hundred  and  thirty  two  to  the  year  twelve  hundred 
and  one,  the  fourth  of  King  John ;  in  the  firft  of 
which  he  has  borrowed  much  from  the  two  writers 
above-mentioned,  and  in  the  fecond  from  Benedict 
abbot  of  Pecerborough,  who  wrote  a  hillory  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  fon  Richard, 
beginning  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy, 
and  ending  in  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  two. 
But,  though  much  was  ftolen  by  this  author,  he 
added  enough  of  his  own,  to  give  him  a  confide- 
rable  rank,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Saville  and 
Mr.  Sdden,  among  the  many  hiftorians  who  flou- 
y  riQied  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Wil- 

brig.  i.ii.  c.  liam  of  Newbury,  one  of  thefe,  deferves  to  be. 
16.  ei  Z5.  mentioned  with  particular  praife,  for  having  had  the 
courage,  though  a  monk,  to  exprefs  an  approbati- 
on of  King  Henry  the  Second's  defign  of  reform- 
ing his  clergy,  by  bringing  them  under  the  coer- 
cion of  the  fecular  power;  and  to  cenfure  Becket, 
after  Rome  had  declared  him  a  {ainufor  want  of 
moderation  and  difcretion  in  many  parts  of  his  conduct. 
Another  inftance  of  the  good  judgment,  and  honeft 
regard  to  truth,  which  appears  in  this  author,  is 
the  having  treated  the  fables  of  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth 
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mouth  with  the  contempt  they  deferve,  although 
they  were  then  fo  much  in  vogue,  that  to  oppofe 
the  delufion  was  httle  lefs  dangerous,  than  to  call 
in  queftion  any  error  of  popular  fuperftition  efta- 
bliflied  or  authorifed  by  the  church.  This  finceriry 
has  drawn  upon  him,  in  much  later  and  lefs  igno- 
rant times  than  his  own,  the  difpleafure  of  Hum- 
phrey Lhuyd,  and  fom.e  other  Welch  writers  :  fo 
hard  is  it  to  eradicate,  from  the  minds  of  an  ancient 
people,  the  fond  belief  of  any  fic\ion,  in  which 
they  imagine  that  the  glory  of  their  nation  is  con- 
cerned! 

Canutus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have  See  Au- 
made  an  abridgment  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  ^^^J^^f 
and  to  have  dedicated  his  work  to  King  Henry  the  the  county 
Second.    Of  Giraidus  Cambrenfis  fome  mention 
has  been  made  in  former  parts  of  this  book    and  Baiaeus 
1  fhall  have  occafion  tP  fay  more  in  giving  an  ac-        ^'  °' 
count  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  he  has  re- 
corded.  It  will  be  fufficjent  to  obferve  in  this  place, 
that,  if  too  much  love  of  the  marvellcus^  and  a 
rancorous  hatred  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  which 
he  contradted  before  the  end  of  that  prince's  life, 
had  not  corrupted  his  veracity  and  difhonoured  his 
judgment,  he  would  have  flood  high  in  the  cata- 
logue of  EngliOi  hiftorians  who  flourifhed  during 
that  reign.    Several  others  might  be  named  who 
excelled  in  wit  or  learning  about  the  fame  period  ; 
but  of  all  thefe  the  mofh  eminent  were  Peter  of 
Blois  and  John  of  /Salifbury.    Peter  of  Blois  had  v.  Pr^fatu 
been  made  praeceptor  to  William  the  Second,  King  ^rpettr^^* 
of  Sicily,  in  the  ye^r  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  eight,  Biefenfis. 
throligh  the  recommendation  of  Stephen  archbifhop 
of  Palermo,  and  chancellor  of  that  kingdom  :  but, 
the  following  year,  upon  the  difgrace  and  banifh- 
ment  of  his  patron,  he  retired  into  France ;  from 
whence  he  was  prefently  invited  into  England  by  v.  Petri. 
Henry  the  Second,  who  afterwards  employed  him,  f^^*^*  JP^^* 

as 
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as  his  private  fecretary,  in  man)'  important  affairs. 
From  one  of  his  letters  it  appears,  that  he  had  im- 
Fpift.  14.    dertaken  to  write  a  hiftory  of  the  adls  of  that  prince, 
and  had  almoft  compleated  it  before  the  end  of  his 
reign.    Whether  it  ever  was  publifhed  is  uncertain ; 
for  no  other  trace  of  it  has  come  down  to  our  times ; 
which  may  be  juftly  lamented,  as,  from  the  confi- 
dence Henry  had  in  him,  he  mufi:  have  been  better 
informed,  than  any  other  hiftorian  in  thofe  days, 
both  of  fa6ls  and  counfels   nor  was  any  m.ore  capable 
of  conveying  them  to  poflerity  with  the  fpirit  and 
energy,  which  all  his  v/orks  are  ver>^  full  of,  befides 
a  great  erudition,  and  an  admirable  fer\'our  of  virtue 
and  piety.    There  is  likewife  in  them  a  noble  free- 
dom, becoming  a  Chriftian  philofopher,  in  repre- 
hending the  faults  of  perfons  in  high  ftations,  and 
rigoroully  cenfuring  the  diforders  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy  :  but,  unhappily,  he  did  not  reckon  a 
defire  of  independence  on  the  civil  authority,  and 
an  abfolute  fubjedlion  to  the  pope,  among  thofe 
corruptions.    On  the  contrar}',  he  efteemed  them 
eflential  parts  of  their  duty.    The  fame  notions  alfo 
prevailed  in  his  friend,  John  of  Salifbur}',  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  little  inferior  to  him  in  learning, 
and  fuperior  in  the  graces  and  elegance  of  his  ftyle  ; 
though  neither  was  he  quite  exempt  from  the  bar- 
barifms  of  the  age.    Some  of  his  letters  are  anima- 
ted with  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  republican  :  but  with 
regard  to  the  church  he  extended  hi^  ideas  of  liberty 
to  an  exemption  from  all  obedience  to  the  fecular 
power.    This  rendered  him  fo  zealous  in  Becket's 
caufe,  that  he  attended  him  in  his  exile  ;  and  it  will 
be  feen  in  the  following  book  of  this  hillors",  that 
he  was  the  moft  adive  and  the  mofl  trufted  of  his 
agents  in  France.    Nor  did  this  attachment  ceafe 
even  after  the  death  of  that  prelate  ;  for  he  became 
one  of  the  many  v/ho  wrote  accounts  of  his  life,- 

with 
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with  much  more  regard  to  his  honour  than  to  truth 
or  TiRcerity.   Indeed  what  he  has  left  on  that  fubje^t 
is  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  character  :  and  the 
offence  his  whole  conduct  had  juftly  given  to  the 
king,  during  the  courfe  of  the  difference  between 
that  prince  and  Becket,  excluded  him  from  thofe 
favours,  which  his  merit  would  have  otherwife  enti- 
tled him  to,  in  a  court  where  none  was  negledted, 
and  where  a  particular  regard  was  fhewn  to  parts 
and  learning.    It  is  obfer\'able,  that  his  writings,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Peter  of  Blois,  are  full  of  citations 
from  the  Latin  clalTicks,  a  tafte  for  which  was  then 
rifmg  in  France  and  England,  and  would,  probably, 
have  gone  far  towards  refining  the  age,  if  the  minds 
of  men  had  not  been  turned  from  cultivating  thofe 
ftudies  to  the  fubtilties  of  fchool  divinity,  which  Rome 
encouraged  as  more  profitable  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  dodlrines.    The  firfb  teachers  of  this  new  art 
were  two  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc, 
and  Anfelm    to  whom  fucceeded  Peter  Abailard, 
the  brightefl  wit  of  thofe  times  :  but  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  mailer  of  it  was  Peter  Lombard,  made  bifhop 
of  Paris  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  religion,  and  to  learning 
in  general,  that  men  of  fuch  acute  underflandings 
as  Abailard  and  Lombard,  v/ho  might  have  done 
much  to  reform  the  errors  of  the  church,  and  to 
reflore  fcience  in  Europe,  fhould  have  depraved 
bodi  by  applying  their  admirable  parts  to  weave 
thefe  cobwebs  of  fophiflry,  and  to  confound  the 
clear  fimplicity  of  evangelical  truths  by  a  falfe  phi- 
lofophy  and  a  captious  logick.    I  cannot  mention 
Abailard,  without  taking  notice,  that  if  his  fair  dif- 
ciple  Heloifa,  inftead  of  being  compelled  to  read 
the  fathers,  or  the  legends  of  faints,  in  a  nunnery, 
had  been  laffered  to  improve  her  genius  by  a 
continued    application    to  polite  literature,  one 

may 
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may  venture  to  fay,  from  what  appears  in  her  let- 
ters, that  ffie  would  have  excelled  in  it  more  than 
an\  man  of  that  age. 

Of  the  Hate  of  learning  at  Oxford  in  the  reign 
See  Cam-   of  which  I  am  treating  I  find  little  mention.  But 
tannif  Ox-  ^'""g^^ ' P^^^^s  fays,  that  he  learned  Arifhotle  in  the 
roRD-       fchoois  of  that  city  ;  and  another  writer  informs  us, 
snir.E.      ^1^^^^^  under  the  aufpices  of  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
the  divinity  le6lure,  which  had  been  difcontinued  a 
long  time  in  Oxford,  began  again  toflourifh.  The 
civil  war  in  the  reign  oi  Stephen  mufh  have  dif- 
turbed  and  interrupted  the  ftudies  there  ^  but  pro- 
bably they  revived  again  under  Henry  the  Second  : 
for  we  find  that  in  King  John's  time  the  number  of 
ftudents  was  three  thouland.    And  Matthew  Paris 
calls  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  fecond  fchool  of 
the  churchy  nay\  rather  a  groundwork  of  the  churchy 
next  after  Paris. 

Of  the  fchoois  at  Cambridge,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Firft  till  that  of  Henry  the  Second,  in- 
clufively,  Peter  of  Blois,  in  his  continuation  of 
Ingulphus,  has  given  an  account,  which  is  thus 
tranflated  in  the  laft  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia: 
See  Cam-    <c  Abbot  Toffred  fent  over  to  his  manor  of  Coten- 

den  s  on- 

tannia,      '"^  ham,   nigh  Cambridge,   Giilebert,  his  fellow  • 
BRIDGE-    "  monk  and  divinity-profefTor,  with  three  other 
SHIRE.      "  monks,  who  followed  him  into  England-,  and 
*'  being  well  furnifned  with  philofophical  learning, 
*'  and  other  ancient  fciences,  they  daily  repaired  to 
"  Cambridge:  where  they  hired  a  publick  barn, 
*'  made  open  profelfion  of  the  fciences,  and  in  a 
little  time  drew  a.gre.vt  number  of  fcholars  to- 
"  gether.    In  lefs  than  two.  years  their  number 
encreafed  fo  much,  out  of  all  t/hat  country  as 
"  well  as  the  town,  that  there  was  not  a  houfe, 
*^  barn,  or  church  big  enough  to  hold  them  all. 
*'  Upon  which  they  difperfed  themfelves  into  fe^^  jral 
*'  parts  of  the  town,  imitating  the  univerfity  of 

Orleans. 
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''-Orleans.    Betimes  in  the  morning  Frier  Odo,  an 

excellent  grammnrian  and  fatyric  poet,  read 
"  grammar  to  the  boys  and  younger  fort,  who 
*'  were  afiigned  him;  according  to  the  dodrine  of 

Prifcian  and  Remigius  upon  him.    At  one  a 

clock  Terricus,  a  liibtil  fophiil,  read  Ariftotle's 
"  logic  to  the  elder  Ibrt,  according  to  Porphyry's 

and  Averroe's  introduclions  and  comments.  At 
''  three  of  the  clock  Frier  William  read  lectures  in 
"  Tally's  rhetorick,  and  Quintilian's  Inftitutions ; 
"  and  Giilebert,  the  principal  mailer,  preached 
*'  to  the  people  upon  all  fundays  and  holidays. 
*'  From  this  fmall  foundation  we  lee  large  flowing 
"  rtreams,  making  glad  the  city  of  God,  and  en- 
"  riching  the  whoie  kingdom  with  many  mailers 

and  teachers,  who  came  out  of  Cambridge,  as 

from  the  holy  paradiie,  &:c." 

Whether  this  was  the  firft  beginning,  or  only  a 
revival  of  learning  in  this  town,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  inveftigate  iiere.    But  Mr.  Camden  takes  See  Cam- 
notice  that  the  name  of  univerfity  was  not  ufed  till 

.  tannia,  Ox- 

about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  then  not  ford- 
for  the  place,  but  for  the  body  and  fociety  of  ftu- 
dents. 

In  a  letter  to  Beckct  from  John  of  Salifbury  this  Epift.  t. 
dilcription  is  given  of  theilateof  learning  at  ir'aris:  CoJ^vatic. 

I^Vhen  I  beheld  (fays  he)  the  reverence  paid  to  the  >•  epia, 
"  clergy^  the  majijly  and  glory  of  the  whole  churchy 

and  the  various  occupitions  of  thofe  wh'^  oppaed 

themjeives  to  vhilofophy  in  that  city,  it  ratfed  my  ad- 
* '  miration,  as  if  I  had  Jeen  ihe  Icdder  of  J^cob^  the 
*'  /;/>  ryf  which  reached  to  heaven^  and  the  Jieps 
''  we>  e  covered  with  ange  s  afcending  and  defcending^ 
On  this  paifage  I  would  obferve,  that  the  learning 
of  the  clergy  m  thole  days  was  a  mighty  aiHrLance 
to  their  power,  and, to  what  this  writer  calls  the  ma- 
jeft  j  and  g!ory  of  the  church.  For,  as  it  was  almoft 
confined  to  them,  princes  were  under  a  necelTuy  to 

Vol.  1L  A  a  employ 
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employ  them  in  much  of  their  bufinefs;  and  the 
fiiperiority  it  gave  them  over  the  ignorant  laity, 
though  great  in  reality,  was  greater  dill  in  opinion. 
The  degree  of  it,  which  Henry  the  Second  had  at- 
tained to,  helped  to  fhew  him  the  enormity  of  the 
encroachments  they  had  made  on  the  civil  autho- 
rity, and  ftrengthened  his  mind  to  refift  them.  It 
was  iikewife  of  no  little  advantage  to  him,  that 
fome  of  his  nobles  had  a  fufficient  tindure  of  know- 
ledge, to  be  able  to  ferve  him  in  the  higheft  offices 
of  law  and  juftice.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  a  beam  of  light  in  the  twelfth  century, 
began  to  break  through  the  clouds  of  Gothic  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm,  but  was  foon  afterwards  ob- 
fcured  by  a  thicker  darknefs. 

The  great  increafe  of  religious  houfes  mull 
V.  prz'at.   be  reckoned  among  the  evils  of  this  age.  The 
ail  Not.  Mo- author    of  the  Notitia  Monaflka   computes  the 
number  of  fuch  houfes,  built  in  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Firft,  Stephen,  and  Hen- 
ry the  Second,   at  no  lefs  than  three  hundred. 
t^i^EngUih         ^"^^^  ^"^^^  ^ifleris,  that  more  monafteries  and 
church,  p.  other  religious  focieties  were  founded  in  that  king- 
»7i-c.  9.    (jom,  during  the  lingle  reign  of  Henry  the  Firlf, 
than  in  five  hundred  years  before.    But  he  rightly 
obferves,  that  this  was  not  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
The  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of  fuch  foundati- 
ons infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  laity    by  the 
divines  of  thofe  days ;  the  hopes  of  compounding 
in  this  manner  wiih  the  Deity  for  the  greateft  of- 
fences; but  more  efpecially  the  liberty  granted  by 
the  pope  of  commuting  for  vows  made  to  go 
to  the  Holy  wars  by  benefadlions  of  this  kind, 
filled  all  Europe  with  convents.    In  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty -two,  the  Cidertian  order,  which 
had  been  founded  in  one  thoufand  and  ninety- 
HTe'?"Ban  ^^^^      fcwcr  than  five  hundred.  Among 

nl?e,'part  I.  othcr  caufcs  of  tlic  incrcafc  of  monafteries  in  this 
*:Mo.uft;-  kingdom 
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kingdom  may  be  reckoned  the  civil  war,  with 
which  it  was  afflided  during  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.    For  many  of  the  nobility  engaged  in 
thofe  troubles  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  pil- 
lage of  the  people,  and  other  crimes  they  had 
committed,  by  raifing  or  endowing  religious  houfes  ; 
and  others  defired  to  fecure  for  themfelves  and 
their  children  a  quiet  afylum  in  thefe  places.  The 
pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  numbers  of  men 
and  women  being  confined  to  a  life  of  celibacy 
were  grievoufly  felt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  by  continuing  and  increafing  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  country,  which  the  commotions  in 
that  of  his  predecefTors  had  occafioned.  Nor 
was  it  a  fmall  inconvenience  to  the  government 
of  this  monarch,  in  his  difputes  with  the  pope, 
that  he  had  fo  many  perfons  in  his  realm,  who, 
by  their  feparation  from  fociety  and  the  nature  of 
their  inftitutions,  were  more  devoted  to  the  fee 
of  Rome  than  the  fecular  clergy  :  which  difference 
fhewed  itfelf,  upon  feveral  occafions,  in  the  con- 
dud  of  both.     And  the  pradice  of  exempting 
monks  from  the  proper  authority  of  the  diocefan 
bifhops  increafed  this  mifchief.    Such  exemptions 
look  their  rife  from  what  was  done  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  favour  of  Battle  abbey  •,  which  made 
others,  and  more  efpecially  thole  of  greater  anti- 
quity, endeavour  likewife  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  epifcopal  jurifdidion,  by  pretended  ancient 
charters,  the  forgery  of  which  was  not  difcovered, 
or  not  regarded,  by  our  kings,  who  thought  thac 
they  advanced  the  royal  prerogative  by  fupporting 
thefe  claims,  and  making  other  grants  of  a  like  na- 
ture.   In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope 
Adrian,  to  exempt  the  abbey  and  their  dependants, 
not  only  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  their  diocefan,  but  from  all  epifcopal  au- 
thority i  and  to  fubjed  them  only  to  that  of  the 
A  a  2  apoflolicai 
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apoflolical  fee  an  innovation  in  the  conftitution 
and  dilcipline  of  the. church  till  then  unknown  in 
England,  and  which  in  France  had  been  juftly 
condemned  by  Bernard,  who  declared  in  one  of 
his  writings,  "  that  the  uniting  of  religious  houfes 
"  to  the  Holy  fee  in  this  manner  was  as  monftrous 
*'  and  unnatural  a  deformity  in  the  church,  as  it 
"  would  be  in  the  natural  body  to  unite  the  finger 
to  the  head!*' 

Befides  the  danger  to  the  flate  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  thefe  communities  on  all  power  but  the 
papal,  which  was  thus  procured  and  edablillied 
during  the  times  I  write  of,  the  great  proportion  of 
land,  over  and  above  all  the  former  poffeflions  of 
the  church,  now  thrown  into  mcrtmain^  and  the 
quantity  of  filver  taken  out  of  circulation,  by  the 
ornaments  with  which  fo  many  convents  were  de- 
corated, muft  have  been  very  hurtful  to  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
V.  MSB.  There  is  in  the  Cotton  library  a  manufcript  trea- 
UuTb!  x^il  ^^^^  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  which  affirms  that 
William  Rufus  had  conceived  a  defign  of  taking 
from  all  the  monafleries,  or  religious  houfes  in  En- 
gland, founded  and  endowed  by  the  Englifh,  all 
their  lands  and  poireffions,  or  the  greater  part  there- 
of, and  converting  them  into  knights-fees  \  faying, 
that  near  one  half  of  the  kingdom  had  been  be- 
ftowed  on  the  church,  from  all  which  little  or  no- 
thing could  be  drawn  by  the  government,  in  any 
exigence  whatfoever,  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  account,  more  than  any 
other  reafon,  for  the  odious  colours  in  which  his 
charader  has  been  painted  by  the  monks :  but  no- 
thing is  faid  of  it  by  any  contemporary  writer;  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  after  vaft 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  wealth  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  by  the  foundation  of  fo 
many  more  religious  houfes,  all  the  pofleflions  of 
the  regular  and  fecular  clergy  were  not  eflimated  at 

more 
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more  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  as  appears  by  HiftOT""  of'^*' 
a  proteftation  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  that  EnpJand, 
reign.    Befides  it  was  faife,  that  in  the  time  of^'g^-  p- 
William  RuFus  little  or  nothing  could  be  drawn  ^' 
from  the  lands  of  the  church  to  the  defence  ot"  the 
kingdom  :  for  all  the  bidiopricks  and  abbies  of 
royal  foundation  being  then  converted  into  baro- 
nies, they  contributed  to  it  equally  with  the  other 
baronial  poflellions.    Neverthelefs  it  is  poliible  that 
this  (lory  may  have  had  fome  grounds  of  truth: 
for  William  Rufus  might  naturally  entertain  a  de- 
fire,  if  not  a  fettled  purpofe,  of  taking  away  fome 
of  the  lands  of  fuch  abbies  and  convents,  as  were 
not  charged  by  his  father  with  any  military  fervice, 
and  turning  them  into  knights-fees.    However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  opulence  of 
the  monks,  as  well  as  the  number  of  them,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Second,  was  enormous.  And 
the  luxury,  in  which  men  profelling  poverty  lived, 
was  fcandalous  and  offenfive  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind.    We  have  in  one  of  the  treatifes  of  v.c.camb. 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  a  defcription  of  the  table,  ^^^^"'^ 
which  was  kept  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  p^'t.  11.  ^c. 
which  confifled  regularly  of  fixteen  covers,  or  sac?a,  "oi.' 
more,   of  the  moft  coflly  dainties.     Thefe,  he  i'- p- 4^^- 
tells  us,   were  drefled  with  the  moft  exquifite 
cookery,  to  provoke  the  appetite  and  pleafe  the 
tafte.    He  alio  fpeaks  of  an  excelTive  abundance  of 
wine,  particularly  claret ;   of  mulberry  wine,  rf 
mead,  and  of  other  (trong  liquors,  the  variety  of 
which  was  fo  great  in  thefe  repafts,  that  no  place 
could  be  found  for  ale    though  he  informs  us, 
that  the  beft  was  made  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly in  Kent. 

There  is  likewife  an  account  in  the  fame  author, 
that  the  prior  and  monks  of  St.  Swithin  at 
*'  Winchefter  threw  themfelves  proftrate  at  the  ^ 
*^  feer  of  Kmg  Henry  the  Second,  and  with  many 
"  tears  complained  to  him,  that  the  bifhop  of  that 
A  a  3  "  diocefe, 
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diocefe,  to  whom  they  were  fubjecl  as  their  ab- 
bot,  had  withdrawn  from  them  three  of  the 
"  ufual  number  of  their  diflies.    Henry  enquired 
of  them,  how  many  there  flill  remained  :  and 
being  informed  they  had  ten,   he  fa  id,  that  he 
"  bimfdf  was  ccntented  witb  three^  and  impreca- 
*'  ted  a  curfe  on  the  bifhop,  if  he  did  not  reduce 
"  them  to  that  number.'*     1  repeat  this  ftory, 
rather  to  fhew  the  temperance  of  the  king  than 
the  excefs  of  the  monks. 

In  what  manner  the  laity  feafled  in  thofe  days 
John  of  Salifbury  has  given  us  a  fhort  defcription. 
He  fays,  the   houfes,  on  fuch  occafions,  were 
ftrewed  with  flowers-,   and  the  jovial  company 
drunk  wine  out  of  gilded  horns,  and  fung  (bags 
when  they  became  inebriated  with  their  liquor. 
This  is  a  better  account  of  the  feflivity  of  our  an- 
ceflors,  than  that  given  by  Froiflard,  who  fays 
that  the  Englifh,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
senyvroient  moult  iriftement^  a  la  f agon  de  leur  pays  ; 
got  drunk  in  great  fadnefs^  after  tbe  manner  of  their 
country.    In  the  time  of  Henry  ihe  Second,  and 
for  ages  afterwards,  the  great  halls  of  the  caftles, 
or  principal  manor  houfes,  in  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  refided,  were  crowded  with  vafl  num- 
bers of  their  vaflals  and  tenants,  who  were  daily 
fed  at  their  coft  ;  and,  in  order  to  fupply  the  con- 
(lant  plenty  required  for  fuch  profufe  hofpitality, 
they  kept  in  their  hands  large  demefnes,  which 
were  cultivated  by  their  villeins ;   and  received 
their  rents,  not  in   money,   but  in  divers  kinds 
of  provifions,   from   many  of  thofe  farmers  to 
whom  they  had  granted  freehold  lands,  adjacent 
to  their  feats.    This  way  of  living,  ftill  more  than 
the  feudal  obligations,  attached  the  vafials  to  their 
lords,  and  enabled  thefe  to  become  formidable  to 
the  power  of  the  crown.    When  the  weather  per- 
mitted it,  the  chace  drew  together  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  ;  nor  was  it  difficult,  in  fuch  meet- 
ings, 
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ings,  to  form  or  put  into  adion  thofe  fatlious  con- 
federacies, to  which  the  genius  of  the  people  was 
ftrongly  inclined.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  to  be 
fl^-ilful  in  the  arts  of  hunting  and  hawking,  was  an- 
ciently efteemed  one  of  the  requifite  qualifications 
for  chivalry,  and  preferred  to  ail  other  knowledge. 
The  Lombard  laws  and  the  capitularies  forbad  a 
gentleman  to  fell  his  fword,  or  his  hawk,  even 
for  the  payment  of  his  ranfom.  This  fort  of 
chace,  which  was  a  diftinguilhing  privilege  of  the 
nobles,  delighted  them  the  more,  as  the  ladies 
took  part  in  it,  and  appear  to  have  made  it  their 
principal  amufement.  The  high  and  romantic 
gallantry,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  time€,  maft 
have  given  the  fair  fex  fuch  ideas  of  themfelves,  as 
were  much  above  the  character  of  mere  good  houfe- 
wives,  though  moft  of  their  time  was  employed  in 
houfehold  cares.  And,  from  what  we  r£ad  of 
fome  ladies  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  their  minds  were 
elevated  by  thofe  ideas  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
pitch  of  greatnefs.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that 
the  imitation  of  royal  flate,  which  the  great  barons 
kept  up  in  the  eftablifnment  of  their  houfeholds, 
and  the  whole  manner  of  living  at  their  habitati- 
ons in  the  country,  not  only  drew  to  them  the  re- 
verence of  the  people,  but  fo  raifed  their  thoughts 
of  their  own  dignity,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them, 
in  their  attendance  on  the  king,  to  confider  them- 
felves as  his  fubjeds,  and  much  more  to  defcend 
to  any  fervile  obedience. 

Some  of  the  nobles  in  the  age  of  which  1  write, 
and  efpecially  the  bilhops,  were  magnificent  build- 
ers.   Giraldus  Cambrenfis  informs  us,  that  Henry  v.c.Ca-nb. 
de  Blois,  bifhopof  VV'inchefter  and  brother  to  king  £pi,-^'Jp  ^" 
Stephen,  had,  during  the  anarchy  of  thofe  times,  cceuneo- 
prelumed  to  pull  down  the  royal  palace  of  Wm-  g'j'.^sacfiT 
chefter,  which  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p. 

A  a  4  either^*'* 
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either  ia  the  extent  or  quahty  of  the  buildings, 
becaufe  it  flood  too  near  his  church;  and,  tliat 
nothing  might  be  wanti^.g  to  compleat  this  offence 
againft  the  majefty  of  the  crown,  even  ventured 
to  carry  off  and  eniploy  the  materials  in  erecting 
a  fii^e  palace,   for  himlelf  and  his  fuccelTors,  in 
anodier  part  of  that  city.    The  fame  author  fpeaks 
of  other  works  of  this  prelate,  for  the  embellifh- 
ment  of  his  feats,  which  appeared  to  exceed  the 
power  of  kings  themfelves ;  particularly  vaft  ponds, 
lupplied  by  aqueduds,  carried  on  with  much  diffi- 
culcy  and  expence,  or  by  waters  brought  through 
various  windings,  and  from  a  great  diftance,  under 
ground.    He  had  likewife  menagtnes  of  birds  and 
beafts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  \   a  kind  of 
magnificence  which  he  feems  to  have  taken  from 
U  V.  ^eH.  j^jg  uncle,  King  Henry  the  Firft,  who  (as  ^^'iUiam 
of  Malmfbury  tells  us)  had  an  inclofure  in  his 
palace  of  Woodftock,  where  he  kept  a  variety  of 
rare  animals,  prefented  to  him  by  foreign  kings,  at 
his  own  earneil  requeft ;  among  which  lions,  leo- 
pards, lynxes,  camels,  and  a  porcupine,  are  men- 
91:       tioned  by  that  hiftorian.     He  alio  defcribes  two 
very  fpacious  and  beautiful  cafties,  eredted,  at 
an  im.menfe  charge,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
by  Roger  biiliop  of  Salifbury  ^  the  llones  of  which 
were  fo  clofely  and  fo  artfully  joined  together, 
that  they  ieemed  to  be  all  one  folid  rock. 

By  many  evidences  it  appears,  that  a  luxury  in 
apparel  was  very  general  among  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  that  age.    Even  the  nuns  were  not  free 
from  it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  canon  of  the 
WsCoun-  l^gantine  lynod,  held  at  Wefhminfter,  in  the  year 
ciis,  vol.  ii.  eleven  hundred  ar.d  thirty  eight,   which,  under 
P*  pain  of  an  anathema,  forbids  them  to  ufe  the  parti- 

coloured fables,  called  in  French  petit  gris^  mar- 
tin, ermine,  and  beaver  fkins,  or  golden  rings ; 
vid.  Picvav.  or  to  curl  or  curioufly  fet  their  hair»     Wiiiiam  of 
geft.  G-ii.  Poi(f\ou  takes  notice,  that  the  En^lifh  women  in 

Ducis,  p.  '  1  • 

an.  niS 
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his  time,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Wilh'am  the  Con- 
queror, excelled  in  embroidery  ;  and  tells  us,  that 
the  garments  of  thofe  Englifh  noblemen  whom 
that  prince  carried  over  with  him  into  Normandy, 
in  the  firll  year  of  his  reign,  were  richly  enwoven 
and  incrufted  with  gold.    He  fays  alfo,  that  among 
the  men  of  that  nation  there  were  good  artificers 
of  all  forts ;  that  Germans,  or  Dutchmen,  very 
fkilful  in  all  the  finer  manufadures,  were  ufed  to 
fettle  among  them    and  that  foreign  manufadures 
'were  imported  from  the  mofl  diftant  countries, 
by  merchants  trading  to  England.    As  one  can 
hardly  imagine  that  this  writer,  \^ho  came  over 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  was  partial  to  the 
Englifh,  I  think  this  account  of  their  opulence, 
commerce  and  induftry,  which  he  gives  us  as  an 
eye-witnefs,  is  of  no  fmall  weight,  Neverthelefs,  as 
we  are  told  by  William  ofMalmfbury,  in  a  pafTage 
I  have  cited  before,  that  the  garments  of  the  En- 
glifh, before  their  intermixture  with  the  Normans, 
were  generally  plain,  I  prefume  that  the  embroide- 
ry, and  other  fine  manufadlures,  fpoken  of  by 
William  of  Poidou,  were  only  worn  by  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  firfl:  rank.    But  it  appears,  that,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  whole  gentry  of 
England,  having  adopted  the  fafhions  of  the  Nor- 
mans, were  as  magnificent  in  their  drefs  as  their 
fortunes  could  bear.    And  we  are  informed  by  l.  vi;i.  p. 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Wil-  ^'"g^ 
liam  Rufus,  the  mode  of  apparel  was  changed, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  clofe  coats,  which  had 
been  ufed  till  that  time,  as  mod  commodious  for 
cxercife  and  a  military  life,  trailing  garments  with 
long  fleeves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ahaticks, 
were  univerfally  worn.     The  men  alfo  were  very 
nice  in  curhng  and  dividing  their  hair,  which  on 
the  fore  part  of  their  heads  they  fuifered  to  grow 
very  long,  but  cut  fhort  behind.    The  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  fervour  of  zeal  exprefled  by  Anfelm,  and 
other  churchmen  of  that  age,  againfl:  this  fafhion, 
feems  ridiculous :  but  we  find  from '  the  words  of 
the  above-mentioned  hiftorians,  that  they  combined 
v.ord.  vit.  it  with  the  idea  of  an  affetled  effeminacy,  and 
nt  fupra.  f^ppofg^  it  to  indicate  a  difpofiiion  to  an  unnatural 
vice,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  thofe  times. 
The  good  prelate,  whofe  piety  was  fo  much  fcan- 
dalizcd  at  it,  would  have  done  well  to  confider, 
how  much  more  the  celibacy  to  which  he  forced 
the  clergy,  and  the  number  of  monafteries  in  this 
kingdom,  might  contribute  to  increafe  that  abomi- 
nable wicked  nefs,  than  any  mode  of  drels.  And 
indeed  we  are  told  that  his  preaching  prevailed 
with  the  Englifh  to  cut  their  hair,  but  could  not  re- 
form  their  morals. 

I  find  no  grounds  upon  which  I  can  form  any 
cftimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  England,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second.  One 
cannot  judge  of  it  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  m 
the  capital ;  becaufe,  from  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  times,  the  people  lived  more  difperfed  than 
they  ufually  do  in  thefe  times.  The  king's  court 
was  not  fixed,  and  every  diftrid  had  a  lefler  court 
of  its  own,  in  the  caftle  of  an  earl  or  great  baron  ; 
which  rendered  the  country  more  populous,  in 
proportion  to  the  metropolis  or  other  principal  ci- 
ties, than  it  is  at  prefent.  In  general  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  police  then  eftablifhed,  which  forced 
the  common  people  into  an  orderly  way  of  living, 
and  the  hardy  and  healthy  education  given  to  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  muft  have  been  greatly  condu- 
cive to  propagation. 
v.Gioft  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves,  from  the  lefTer 
t)oME8-  Domefday-book,  that  in  all  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, which  is  above  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  a- 
bout  thirty  in  breadth,  there  were,  at  the  time 
when  that  regifter  was  compiled,  but  fixty  fix  lords 
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of  manors,  who  had  the  property  of  the  foil.  Un- 
der thefe  all  the  reft  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  that 
province  held  by  fubinfeudation  ;  nor  was  the  pro- 
portion much  greater  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.   But,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Firft 
and  his  two  next  fucceffors,  property  became  more 
divided,  and  the  number  of  landholders  in  chief 
was  confiderably  augmented  :  yet  it  appears  from 
Dugdale's  Baronage,  that,  till  long  after  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Second,  the  earls  and  barons  were 
pofTeflfed  of  vaft  eftates  ;  and  the  far  greater  part 
of  all  the  lands  of  England  was  held  by  them  in 
demefne,  or  under  them  by  mefne  tenants.  Of 
the  exad  number  of  the  peerage  in  Henry  the  Se- 
cond's reign  I  find  no  account.    But  Mr.  Selden 
has  fhewn  from  the  clofe  rolls  of  the  forty  feventh  Sre  Title* 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  that  a  hundred  and  thir-  partTLcl^V 
ty  temporal,  with  fifty  fpiritual  barons,  were  fa m- 
moned  by  that  king  to  perform  the  military  fervice 
due  by  their  tenures.    And  it  appears  by  a  record,  SeethePar- 
that,  in  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Firft,  ^j^^*"^' 
eighty  fix  temporal  barons,  twenty  bifhops,  and  vo'i.°Z"p. 
forty  eight  abbots,  were  fummoned  to  a  parliament 
convened  at  Carlifle. 

I  ftiall  conclude  this  account  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litical ftate  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  times  of 
which  I  write,  with  two  remarks ;  firft,  that  the 
privileges  granted,  or  confirmed  to  the  nation, 
within  that  period,  though  often  violated  by  our 
kings,  were  perpetually  reclaimed,  and  reftored, 
from  time  to  time,  by  new  confirmations,  the  laft 
of  which  was  the  bill  of  rights^  that  great  compen- 
dium of  our  ancient,  conftitutional  liberties,  the 
glory  of  this,  and  the  envy  of  every  other  ftate : 
Secondly,  that  for  lome  ages  after  the  fettlement 
of  our  government  by  King  Henry  the  Firft,  the 
high  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
people,  were  ftronger  fences  to  both  againft  op^ 
preftion  and  tyranny  than  laws  and  charters  ^  but, 

at 
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at  the  lame  time,  had  fuch  a  tendency  to  difturb 
the  tranquillity  and  order  of  fociety,  that  thefe 
could  hardly  be  preferved,  even  in '  the  reigns  of 
good  princes,  without  fome  fuch  exertions  of  the 
royal  authority,  as  approached  too  near  to  an  ille- 
gal and  arbitrary  power.    But  in  later  times,  as 
the  temper  of  the  nation  grew  milder,  the  fame 
rigour  in  government  was  no  longer  requifite,  or 
fit  to  be  ufed ;  and  hberty  ceafing  to  border  upon 
anarchy,  the  regal  part  of  our  conftitution  could, 
with  fafety  to  the  pubhck,  be  fet  at  flill  a  further 
diftance  from  abfolute  monarchy.    In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  whole  political  fyfbem  we  have  nothing 
to  wifh,  but  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  may  be  mo- 
derated with  fuch  difcretion,  and  fupported  with 
fuch  firmnefs,  as  that  we  may  never  again  find  it 
necellary  to  feek  a  remedy  againfh  anarchy  in  an 
extenfion  of  prerogative    nor  yet  be  drawn  by  the 
corruption  and  difiblutenefs  of  manners,  which  too 
naturally  attend  a  high  degree  of  poiitenefs,  to  re- 
lax the  ancient  Britifh  vigour  and  dignity  of  mind, 
which  hitherto  neither  violence  has  been  able  to 
fubdue,  nor  profperity  tg  enervate. 
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BOOK  III. 


THERE  is  a  paffage  well  deferving  the  at-  v.Appea- 
tcntion  of  thofe  who  read  this  book  in  a  late  "^"^ 
famous  remonftrance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  ; 
where,  complaining  of  the  abufes  of  the  ecclefi- 
aflical  power  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  they  fay 
to  their  king,  "  that  the  clergy  of  that  realm  are 
"  now  bufily  ufing  their  lumoft  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  and  confirm  a  fyftem  of  independence,  the 
"  foundatioHS  of  which  have  been  laid  near  a 
**  thoufand    years  ago" ;  the  principles  of  which 

that 
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"  have  been  connedcd,  developed,  and  foilovv- 
ed,  from  age  to  age,  in  the  conducft  of 
"  feveral  minifters  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
"  inevitable  effeds  of  which,  if  not  flopped  by  the 
"  vigilance  and  firmnefs,  of  the  magifhrates,  would 
"  be  the  moft  enormous  abufe  of  the  royal 
"  authority,  as  well  as  of  religion  •,  the  deftruc- 
"  tion  of  good  order  and  publick  tranquillity,  of 
all  the  regular  jurifdiclions,  of  the  laws,  of  the 
*'  king's  fovereignty  itfelf ;  and,  by  confequence, 
"  of  the  whole  ftate." 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  that  very  refpeclable 
body  :  and  whoever  reflects  upon  them  will  have 
good  reafon  to  think,  that,  where  the  popifh  reli- 
gion remains  eftabhfhed,  the  principles  of  Becket 
.  will  alfo  remain  and,  notwithftanding  the  appa- 
rent ablurdity  of  them,  will  perpetually  difturb, 
and  fometimes  overpower,  the  civil  authority,  even 
in  countries  the  moft  enlightened  by  learning  and 
philolophy,  or  affeding  the  greateft  latitude  and 
freedom  of  thought.  How  great  is  therefore  the 
bappinefs  this  nation  enjoys  in  the  reformation  of 
religion,  by  which  thofe  principles,  fo  repugnant 
to  true  Ghriftianity,  have  been  rooted  out  from  our 
church  j  and  which  alone  can  fecure  us  from  a 
return  of  thofe  evils,  the  malignity  whereof  will 
be  fhewn,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  by  examples  more 
convincing  than  any  arguments  on  the  fubjedl,  in 
that  very  inftru(ftive  part  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
kingdom,  which  I  am  about  to  relate  ? 
A. D.  1163.  The  reader  has  feen  what  large  advances  the 
clergy  of  England,  abetted  and  fupported  by  the 
power  of  the  papacy  then  almofl  at  its  heighth, 
had  made,  in  Stephen's  reign,  towards  a  total  in- 
dependence upon  all  civil  government.  The  per- 
nicious confequences  of  this  were  felt  by  his  fuc- 
celTor  ;  and  though  the  infolence  of  the  hierarchy 
was  in  fome  mealure  awed  under  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  yet  he  had  been  hitherto  obliged  to  tolerate 

many 
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many  abufes,  which  the  name  of  religion  had 
fandtified,  and  which  could  not  be  reformed  without 
the  aid  and  concurrence  of  more  favourable  dr- 
cumftances,  than  had  offered  themfelves  to  him 
before  this  time.  The  worft  of  thefe  was  the  ex- 
emption from  all  fecular  juftice,  which  was  claimed 
as  a  fundamental  and  inviolable  part  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  church,       The  bifhops  ffays  one  of  the  gu1.n«i, 

bed  contemporary  hiftorians)  being  much  more  ^ 
*'  intent  on  maintaining  the  privileges  or  dignities 
"  of  their  clergy  than  correcting  their  vices,  ima- 

gine  that  they  do  their  duty  to  God  and  the 
"  church,  by  proteding  thofe  criminals  againft 
*'  civil  difcipline,  whom  they  refufe  or  negledt  to  re- 
*'  drain,  as  the  duty  of  their  office  requires,  by  a 

proper  feverity  of  canonical  cenfures."  He  adds, 
*'  that,  for  this  reafon,  the  clergy  having  a  licence 

to  do  what  they  would  with  certain  impunity, 

were  in  no  awe  of  God,  or  man,"  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  tedimony  is  given  by  a  church- 
man. And,  indeed,  the  whole  publick  was  now 
become  as  fenfible  as  Henry  himfelf,  how  mon- 
drous  a  thing  it  was,  that  one  part  of  his  fubjedts 
diould  thus  be  fuffered  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  hisjudice,  and,  where-ever  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  put  the  others  alfo  out  of  his  royal  pro- 
tection. The  neceflity  of  correding  the  notorious 
iniquities  and  relaxation  of  difcipline  in  the  fpiritu- 
al  courts,  as  well  as  of  dopping  their  encroach- 
ments in  point  of  jurifdidtion,  was,  likewife,  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  Another  evil,  which  be- 
gan to  be  grievoufly  felt,  and  which  many  even 
of  the  clergy  defired  that  the  crown  diould  exert 
itfelf  to  redrain,  was  the  frequent  practice  of  ap- 
peals to  Rome  in  ecclefiadical  caufes.  This  was 
attended  with  great  vexation  and  expence  to  the 
fuitors  :  the  exportation  of  its  treafure  was  a  lofs  to 
the  nation  ;  but  it  fuffered  much  more  by  the  ad- 
milTion  of  a  foreign  jurifdidtion  over  the  fubjedtsof 

England, 
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England,  which  violated  the  digiiity  and  freedom 
ot  ihe  flate.    The  voice  of  i[ie  'people  calling 
luudly  for  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  the  royal 
authority  being  letiled  upon  the  firmed  foundati- 
dhs,  the  Roman  pontificate  being  weakened  by  a 
Ichilm,  and  the  pope  whom  Henry  had  acknow- 
ledged owing  more  to  his  friendfliip  than  to  that  of 
any  other  monarch,  the  time  appeared  very  favour- 
able lor  this  grtrat  undertaking,  which,  if  the  king 
had  fucceeded  in  it,  would  have  compleated  his 
glory^  as  the  delive:  er  and  reftorer  of  England. 
Eut  he  met  with  an  obftacle  which  broke  all  his 
meafures,  and  put  him  under  many  difficulties, 
4^.0.4163.  that  he  had  not  r'brefeen.    The  confident  and  the 
partner  of  his  moft  fccret   counfels,    the  man 
v.'hom  he    loved  and   truftcd  above  all  others, 
ihat  very  Becket  whom  he  had  made  archbifl'jop 
of  Canterbury,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  being  alhfl- 
ed  by  liim  in  this  defign,^  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  ir 
with  iiivincible  obfiinacy,  and  feemed  all  at  once  to 
be  pofTelTed  by  the  fpirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
V.  stephani-     No  change  was  ever  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as 
Thom!^!  that  which  appeared  in  the  new  prelate  immediate- 
Quadriiog.  ly  upon  his  cleCtion.    He  affedted  to  be  now-en- 
Thlm.      tirely  given  up  to  his  fpiritual  duties  :  to  the  reading 
prsfixam    of  the  fcriptures,  to  prayers,   and  to  preaching. 
cen°chron.  Whenever  he  received  the  communion  in  publick 
he  fhed  abundance  of  tears;  he  llghed  ;  he  groan- 
ed  i  pouring  jortb  his  whole  [out  {[2.^^  2i  writer  of  his 
hfe)  in  devot  on  and  coritrition^  as  if  he  had  touched 
the  wounds  cf  Cbrifi.    There  was  at  all  times  in  his 
converfation,  and  even  in  his  afp-vt\,  a  grave  and 
religious  leveriry     Under  his  canonical  habtt  he 
wore  the  frock  of  a  monk,  and  under  that  a  rug- 
ged haircloth,  next  to  his  fRin.    Archbilliop  Theo- 
bald had  doubled  the  fum  which  his  predecefibr 
appropriared  to  charitable  ules  ;  and  Bccket  doub- 
led tnat  which  had  been  given  by  him,  beftow- 
iijga  full  tenth  ot  the  revenues  of  his  fee  in  con- 

fiant 
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ftant  and  fliated  alms.    But  he  was  not  fatisfied 
with  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  :  he  waited 
on  them  at  table,  he  walhed  their  feet  with  his  own 
hands.    We  are  told,  indeed,  that  thefe  ads  of 
pious  humility  were  done  by  him  in  private  :  but 
as  he  ufually  repeated  them  every  night,  they 
could  not  long  remain  unknown  ;  and  the  fame  of 
them  was  encreafed  by  the  afFedation  of  fecrecy. 
The  hofpitality  of  the  favourite  was  kept  up  by  the 
primate  ;  but  the  mode  of  it  was  changed.  He 
dined  in  publick  every  day  with   profufion  and 
fplendor  ;  but  any  nobles  or  gentlemen,  who  came 
to  dine  with  him,  were  placed  at  another  table  ; 
none  being  admitted  to  eat  at  his,  except  the  monks  v.  Quadr^ 
of  the  convent  of  Canterbury,  and  a  feled  fet  of  i^J'^'i 
clergymen,  both  Englidi  and  foreigners,  who  were  i^.  c.  iz. 
emin.nt  for  their  learning,  and  whom  he  had  par-  Thom^ 
ticularly  attached  to  his  perfon.  Inftead  of  the  ufual  prsfix.  epift. 
entertainment  of  mufick,  fome  Latin    book  was  \'^6°'^s7' 
read  to  him  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner  :  af- 
ter which  he  retired  to  a  more  private  apartment 
with  thofe  learned  friends,  whofe  fociety  feems  to 
have  been  his  chief  delight.    When  he  was  vifited 
by  any  of  the  regular  clergy,  he  received  them  with 
fuch  reverence,  that  (to  ufe  the  words  of  John  of 
Salifburv)      he  feemedto  worfk'ip  the  divine  prefence  v.  Johan. 
or  angels  tn  their  perjons.      But  againic  any  who  go.iTi.cis, 
were  accounted  fchifmaticks  or  hereticks  his  zeal  ^j^^^^* 
was  flaming  :  he  refufed  all  communication  with  fix.Tpia'p 
them  ;  and  profefled,  that  he  held  them  as  his 
worft  enemies.    Nor  did  be  fpare  to  blame  the 
faults  of  men  in  power  very  freely,  knowing  {i^ays 
the  hiflorian  I  have  cited  above)  ib^a  where  the  fpi- 
rit  of  God  is,  there  confequently  is  liheriy.    Thus  he 
quickly  obtained  a  reputation  of  fandity,  efpecial- 
ly  with  the  monks,  to  whom  he  chiefly  made  court, 
and  who  talked  of  his  converfion,  as  a  mofl:  evi- 
dent miracle  of  divine  Grace,  poured  out  upon 
him  at  his  confecration.    But  nothing  fo  much  ex- 
V  o  L.  II.  B  b  cited 
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A.  D.  11^3.  cited  the  vvonner  of  mankind,  as  his  fending  the 
great  feal  to  Henry  in  Normandy  with  a  fhort  mef- 
V.  johoo.  in  iage,  "  that  he  dehred  him  to  provide  himfelf  with 
Q^adniogo,  another  chancellor  ;  for  he  could  hardly  fuffice  to 
vit.s.  the  duties  of  one  office,  and  much  lefa  of  two." 

J^.^'^iiip,'  The  king,  at  this  proceeding,  was  no  lefs  alarmed 
3^-  than  a^bonifhed.  All  he  had  known  of  the  temper 
and  inclinations  of  Becket  made  it  very  difficult  to 
impute  his  refigning  of  an  office,  ufually  held  by  a 
churchman,  to  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  or  diflike  of 
temporal  power.  He  therefore  looked  upon  it  as 
a  certain  indication  of  a  higher  and  more  dangerous 
kind  of  ambition  ^  believing  that  the  archbifhop 
v/ould  have  continued  his  minifter,  if  he  had  not 
afpired  to  become  his  rival,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre 
above  the  crown.  Thefeuneafy  apprehenfions  were 
accompanied  with  the  fhame  of  having  been  duped 
in  his  choice  ;  one  of  the  w^orft  mortifications  that 
could  happen  to  a  prince  renowned  for  his  wifdom. 

When  he  came  over  to  England  full  of  anger 
and  vexation  on  this  account,  Becket  met  him  at 
Southampton,  with  the  young  Henry,  his  pupil  ; 
Diceto  but  was  fo  coolly  received,  that  the  quick  eyes  of 
f^^f;^,^^*^^' the  court  immediately  faw,  what  many  there  were 
'•^s-  glad  to  fee,  a  great  decline  of  his  favour.  Another 
mark  of  it  was,  that  the  king  infifted  with  him  on 
his  giving  up  the  archdeaconry  ;  which  he  was  fo 
unwilling  to  part  with,  that,  not  without  difficul- 
ty and  urgent  repeated  expoftulations,  was  Henry 
able  to  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands.  Certainly,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  unfit  and  indecent,  than  for 
the  fame  perfon  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  arch- 
deacon and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  very 
furprifing  that  the  impropriety  of  it  (hould  not 
have  been  perceived  by  Becket  himfelf  1 

The  affairs  of  Wales  having  engaged  all  the  at- 
tention of  the  king  for  fome  time  after  his  landing, 
he  had  no  further  difputes  or  explanations  with  the 
primate  on  church  affairs  i  and  Pope  Alexander, 

holding 
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holding  a  council  at  Tours,  in  the  fummer  of  this  ^-  ^^^\'f^f^' 
year,  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  three,  obtained  his  ti'v^T.V' 
permifTion,  ihat  it  fhould  be  attended  by  the  two  ^j^^?^- 
metropolitans,  and  all  the  bifhops  of  England,  ex-  Gerv'afe. 
cept  three  who  were  excufed  on  account  of  ficknefs. 
The  example  of  Louis,  and  the  friendfliip  which  aan  1163. 
had  hitherto  continued  fo  warm  between  Henry 
and  Alexander,  might  render  it  very  difficult,  at 
this  jundure  of  time,  for  Henry  to  refufe  the  pope 
his  confent  to  a  requeft  of  this  nature  :  but  he 
fhould  have  given  his  bifhops  the  fame  orders  at 
parting,  as  thofe  who  were  permitted  by  liis  royal 
grandfather  to  attend  the  council  of  Rheims  re- 
ceived from  that  prince,  namely,  that  they  fhould 
go  and  Jalute  the  pope  in  his  name^  but  take  care  not  to 
bring  with  them,  at  their  return  into  England^  any 
of  that  pontiff's  unneceffary  inventions.    For,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  reformation 
now  intended,  than  one  of  the  principal  purpofes  v.  Ord. 
of  holding  this  council,  which  we  may  learn,  with  ^^0^'* 
great  certainty,  from  the  fermon  preached  at  the  mp- 
opening  of  it,  wherein  it  was  publickly  and  ex- 
prefly  declared,  that  the  hufmefs  of  their  meeting  was  Anifa^I°?ub 
to  take  care  of  the  liberties  of  the  clergy^  as  well  as  ann.  1163. 
toreflore  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  both  thefe 
objedls  were  recommended  with  equal  warmth. 
Nor  was  the  preacher's  eloquence  ineffet\ual.  The 
aflembly  adted  agreeably  to  his  zealous  exhortati- 
ons.   Even  fome  of  the  canons  made  by  them  had 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  efbablifh  that  independence 
of  the  church  on  the  fhate,  which  they  had  now  lb 
much  at  heart ;  and  probably  more  was  done,  in 
their  fecret  confultations,  to  facilitate  and  advance 
the  fuccefs  of  their  plan. 

Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  on  his  arrival  at  Tours.  Not 
only  the  citizens,  and  all  the  ecclefiaflicks  of  dif- 
fered nations  that  attended  the  council,  but,  by 
the  command  of  the  pope,  all  the  cardinals  there, 
B  b  2  ex- 
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A.  I).  except  two,  who  were  in  office  about  his  own  per- 
fon,  went  out  to  meet  hitn.  Alexander  judged 
well,  for  the  interefts  of  the  papacy,  in  paying 
this  court  to  that  prelate.  His  fpiritual  pride  was 
encreafed  by  it,  and,  together  with  that,  his  zeal 
for  the  hierarchy.  A  dole  connexion  was  alfo form- 
ed between  Alexander  and  him,  the  confequences 
of  w  hich  were  mod  pernicious  to  Henry's  defigns. 
Nor  were  the  other  Englifh  bi {"hops  uninfected  with 
the  fpirit  that  reigned  in  this  meeting.  So  very 
dangerous  was  it,  \n  an  age  when  the  church  was 
fo  extremely  corrupted,  for  princes  to  fufFer  ibo/e 
greet  cabals  of  ecckfiafikks^  that  were  dignified  with 
the  name  of  general  councils ! 

One  of  the  means,  by  which  Becket,  in  concert 
widi  Alexander,  judged,    that  the  fchemes  they 
had  formed  together  might  befl:  be  promoted,  was 
the  canonization  of  archbifhop  Anfelm.  The  caufe, 
which  tiiey  both  equally  determined  to  maintain, 
was  the  very  fame  which  that  prelate  had  eminent- 
ly didinguifned  himfelf  in  fupporting,   and  for 
v/hich  he  had  fufiered  banifhment,  v/ith  many 
other  evils,  under  two  kings  of  England.  To 
eanonize  him  uas  to  fandtify  that  caufe  and  thofe 
fufferings  :  it  was  crowning  oppofition  to  the  laws 
of  tlie  EngliOi  government  with  the  glory  of  hea- 
ven :  nor  could  there  be  found  a  more  proper  or  a 
more  pov/erful  artifice  to  leduce  the  imagination  of 
the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  prevail  v/ith  them  to  fe- 
cond  the  zeal  of  Becket  in  a  future  conteft  with 
the  crown.    For  this  purpofe  the  archbilhiop  had 
V.  joann.    belorc  employed  John  of  Salifbury  to  compile  a 
UAnfeim'  book,  chicfiydfawn  from  the  writings  of  Eadmer, 
in  Angiiii    a  monk  contemporary  with  Anfelm,  in  which, 
v/ith  an  account  of  tne  merit  of  that  prelate  to  the 
fee  of  Rome  and  the  church,  feveral  miracles,  faid 
to  have  been  done  by  him  during  his  life,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  were  recorded.    1  his  was  prefent- 
ed  to  Alexander  in  the  council,  as  a  fufEcient  foun- 
dation 
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dation  for  inferring  him  in  the  catalogue  of  faints,  a.  d.  116^, 
But  that  pontiff,  though  his  own  incHnations  cor- 
refponded  with  this  requeft,  was  afraid  to  grant  it 
at  this  time,  becaufe  the  fame  honour  was  afked 
for  many  ether  perfons    and  therefore  he  waited 
till  after  the  council  was  feparated,  and  fent  into 
England  a  bull,  by  which  Becket  was  impovvered  Jjf^'"''"'^ 
to  convene  his  fuffragan  bifhops,  together  with  the  tione  An 
clergy  of  his  province,  and,  in  cafe  that  they  fhould  ^['^li^'"^^,.^ 
approve  of  it,  to  canonife  Anfelm.    Nevertheiefs,  part  11.  p. 
it  feems  that  the  archbifhop,  upon  the  breaking  '^7- 
out  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  king,  v/as 
afraid  of  irritating  him  more  by  an  adl  of  this  na- 
ture, or  was  doubtful  whether  his  fuffragans  would 
concur  with  him  in  it :  for  we  do  not  find  that  he 
affembled  any  fynod  upon  it  ;  aiKl  the  canonizati- 
on of  Anfelm  was  deferred  for  feveral  centuries, 
even  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
But  other  parts  of  the  plan  concerted  with  Alex- 
ander were  profecuted  by  Becket,  upon  his  return 
into  England,  with  all  the  violence  natural  to  his 
vehement  temper.    A  fevere  canon  having  been  v.  Concii. 
made  in  the  council  of  Tours  againfl:  any  perfons 
who  ufurped  the  goods  of  the  church,  he  took  oc- 
calion  from  thence  to  fet  up  feveral  claims,  as  arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  to  the  lands  of  Englifn  ba- 
rons. Particularly  he  demanded  of  Roger  de  Clare,  Cerv. 
earl  of  Hertford,  the  caftle  of  Tunbridge,  with  f,^""; ^"3^ 
the  honour  belonging  thereunto,   though  it  had  Vir.Thomai 
been  granted  in  exchange  for  the  caftle  of  Brione  er^t.^^Qua- 
in  Normandy  to  the  great  grandfather  of  the  earl,  ^Jriiogus.  du 
by  King  William  the  Firft,  and  quietly  enjoyed,  "vui.^^'^ 
from  that  time,  by  the  grantee  and  his  heirs,  un- 
der homage  to  the  crown  j  alledging,  that  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  fee,  and  that  no  grant, 
nor  any  length  of  pollellion  could  be  good  againft 
the  claim  of  the  church,  according  to  the  maxims 
of  the  Roman  canon  law.    This  alarmed  all  the 
nobility,  who  knew  not  how  far  his  refumptions 

B  b  3  might 
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A.  D.  1163.  might  be  carried.    The  king  himfelf  was  not  fafe 
with  refped  to  his  own  property  :  for  certain  caf- 
tles  and  manors  of  the  royal  demefne  were  claim- 
ed'by  the  archbifliop,  as  alienations  from  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  the  reflitution  of  which  he  was  in 
confcience  obliged  to  procure.    It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  each  particular  inftance,  wherein,  by 
a  real  or  pretended  zeal  for  the  church,  he  di(- 
quieted  his  fellovv-fubjeds,  or  offended  his  fove- 
reign    but  it  is  necefTary  to  take  notice  of  one, 
which  was  of  a  nature  fomewhat  different  from  the 
stephanid.  othcrs,  aud  very  mjaterial.    He  collated  a  prieft 
Thorns.     riSmed  Lawrence,  to  the  re(ftory  of  Eynesford  in 
Gervaie.     Kent,  agaiufl  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  lord  of 
c^nuuT."    the  manor,  William,  de  Eynesford,   who  held  of 
col.  1675.    the  archbifhoprick,  but  was  alfo  an  iaimediate 
fca"cfn^,  p.  tenant  of  the  king.    The  pretence  on  which  this 
54-         was  done  was  a  general  prerogative,  which  Becket 
fuppofed  inherent  in  the  archbirtiop  of  Canterbury,  to 
prefent  to  all  benefices  in  the  manors  of  his  tenants. 
As  the  claim  was  unprecedented,  William  drove 
out  the  fervants  v/ho  v/ere  fent  by  Lawrence  to 
take  poffefiion  of  the  church  in  his  name.  Becket 
did  not  condefcend  to  determine  the  difpute  by  prc- 
cefs  of  law,  but  excommunicated  his  adverfary, 
and  without  having  afked    the  king's  confent. 
v.  Eadmer.  This  was  a  dirtdf  attack  on  the  royal  prerogatives, 

p.  4.  Diceto,  r--,i,  i      -i  ri 

col.  536.  -ror  It  had  oeen  an  uncontroverted  right  ol  the 
crown  ever  fince  the  ellablifhment  of  the  feudal 
conifitution  by  William  the  Firft,  that  neither  the 
tenants  in  chief,  nor  the  fervants  of  the  king, 
could  be  excommunicated  v/ithout  his  know- 
ledge and  coni'enr,  becaufe  the  confequences  of  that 
fentence  would  deprive  him  of  their  fervice.  But 
Becket,  who  difregarded  both  the  authority  and 
the  reafon  of  all  fuch  laws  as  tended  to  rellrain  or 
controul  the  ecclehaftical  power,  anfvvered  Henry, 
uho  fent  him  an  order  to  take  ofi'the  excommuni- 
caiion,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  command 
ary  perfon  to  be  excommunicated  or  abfolved.  Ne- 
ver thelefs  , 
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verthelefs,  when  he  found  that  the  king  infifled  ^- ^- ''^3- 
upon  it,  he  yielded  at  lall  :  but  it  does  not  appear,  v.  stephan. 
that  he  made  any  excufe  for  what  he  had  done,  or  '^^^^^^ 
acknowledged  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  lord  of  mibpra. 
the  manor,  or  receded  in  the  lead  from  the  princi* 
pies  on  which  he  had  adted.  ' 

All  thefe  proceedings,  inflead  of  intimidating 
Henry,  or  averting  him,  by  the  profpedt  of  a  vio- 
lent oppofition,  from  his  intention  of  reducing  the 
clergy  to  obedience,  determined  him  to  it  more 
ftrongly.    He  faw,  indeed,  that  he  muft  exped  to 
find  in  Becket,  whole  aillftance  he  had  hoped  for, 
his  mofl  intradable  adverfary  ;  but  he  faw  likewife, 
that  this  circumftance,  however  unfortunate,  ren- 
dered it  necelTary  to  proceed  with  double  vigour, 
in  order  to  fet  timely  bounds  to  the  infolenceof  a 
prelate,  who,  if  he  was  fufFeredany  longer  to  go 
on  uncontrouled,  would   give    fuch   fpiric  and 
ftrength  to  the  ecclefiaftical  faction,  that  it  would 
not  be  afterwards  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
vindicate  its  own  dignity,  and  the  rights  of  the 
kingdom.    He  thought  that  the  firft  beginning  of 
the  reformation  he  meditated  would  lie  moft  pro- 
perly made,  by  taking  from  the  clergy  that  ftrange 
privilege,  to  which  they  pretended,  of  being  ex- 
empt from  all  fecular  judicatuie  ;  becaufe,  fo  long 
as  they  retained  it,  they  might  fafely  perfevere  in 
all  their  other  encroachments  on  the  civil  authority. 
And  he  had  now  an  occafion  of  bringing  on  the 
queftion,  with  the  flrongeft  eividences  of  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  mud  attend  the  continuance  of  fuch  an 
immunity.    Becket  had  lately  proteded  fome  cler-  v.  Quadri- 
gymen,  guilty  of  enormous  and  capital  crimes, 
from  being  delivered   up  to  the  jultice   of  the 
crown.    Among  others  there  was  one  accufed  of 
having  debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and  of  Thom. 
having,  to  fecure  his  enjoyment  of  her,  murthered 
the  father.    The  king  required  him  to  be  brought 
tojudgment  before  a  civil  tribunal,  that,  if  con- 
B  b  4  vided, 
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A.  D.  1163.  vi(5ted,  he  might  fufFer  a  penalty  adequate  to  his 
guilt,  which  the  ecclefiaftical  judicatures  could  not 
inflid  upon  him  :  but  this  was  refifted  by  Becket ; 
which  raifing  a  general  indignation  in  the  publick, 
Henry  fummoned  all  the  bilTiops  to  attend  him  at 
Weftminfter,  and  declared  to  them,  in  a  weighty 
and  vehement  fpeech,  the  reafons  of  their  meet- 
V.  stephan,  jng,  Hc  began  by  complaining  of  the  flagrant 
QuadHiog.  corruption  of  the  fpi ritual  courts,  which,  in  many 
Dicetoimng.  cafes,  cxtortcd  great  fu ms  from  the  innocent,  and 
ann!?i54.  othets  allowcd  the  guilty  to  efcape  with  no 
^rr'^'  punifhment,  but  pecuniary  commutations,  which 
fis^VbTnn.  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  By  thefe  me- 
^^63.  thods,  he  faid,  they  had  levied  in  a  year  more  mo- 
ney from  the  people  than  he  did  himfelf,  but  left 
wickednefs  unreformed,  fecure,  and  triumphant. 
He  then  fet  forth  to  them,  in  ftrong^colours,  the 
very  great  mifchiefs  that  the  whole  kingdom  had 
fuffered,  and  the  yet  greater  that  neceffarily  mufh 
be  expedled  to  arife,  from  the  impunity  of  the 
moft  fiag'tious  offenders,  v/ho,  under  the  cover  of 
holy  orders,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  except  fpi- 
ritual  cenfures,  which  wicked  men  little  regarded. 
He  faid,  it  was  certain,  that  they  would  only  be 
readier  to  offend  than  before,  if,  after  the  fpiritual 
puqilhment,  they  were  not  liable  to  corporal  pains: 
and  obferved,  that,  on  account  of  the  abufe  of 
their  holy  charadler,  they  deferved  to  be  treated 
tvith  m.ore  feverity  than  any  other  delinquents.  For 
thefe  reafons  he.  demanded  theconfentof  the  bi- 
fhops,  that  ecclefiafticks  convicted,  or  confeiling 
themfelves  guilty,  of  any  heinous  crime,  fhould 
firft  be  degraded^  and  then  immediately  delivered 
over  to  the  fecular  courts,  for  corporal  punifh- 
ment :  he  alfo  defired,  that  one  of  his  officers 
might  always  be  prefent  at  the  degradation  of  any 
Uich  offenders,  to  prevent  their  flying  from  jufl:ice. 

Becket  w-as  confcious   that   thefe  complaints, 
though  they  feemed  to  be  general,  had  a  particu- 
lar 
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lar  reference  to  fome  of  his  late  proceedings.  He  ^-  »^^3. 
likewife  knew  that  all  the  laity,  and  even  many  of 
the  clergy,  had  been  difpleafed  at  his  conduct :  nor 
could  he  be  fure  that  the  demands  which  Henry  had 
made,  on  fuch  a  foundation  of  juftice,  and  with  fo 
muchmoderation,  would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  bi- 
fhops,  if  they  were  to  give  him  an  immediate  anfwer, 
while  the  imprelTion  of  his  fpeech  was  ftrong  on  their 
minds.  He  therefore  laboured  very  earneftly  toob-  QH,?drijog. 

•     1  •  r  ■     ■  Till         11-  lupia. 

tain  his  confent,  that  no  opinion  ihould  be  delivered 
by  them  upon  what  he  had  faid,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  was  denied  •,  but  he  was  fuffered  to 
confer  with  them  apart  and,  though  he  found 
them  inclined  to  yield  to  a  proportion,  fupported, 
not  only  by  reafon  and  the  law  of  the  land,  but  (as 
mod  of  them  acknowledged)  by  the  fcriptureit- 
felf,  yet  he  fo  wrought  upon  them  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  canons,  the  authority  of  which  had 
entirely  taken  place  of  the  fcripture,  that,  coming 
over  to  his  opinion,  they  unanimoudy  joined  with 
him  in  declaring  to  the  king,  that  no  eccl-liaftick 
ought  ever  to  be  judged  in  a  fecular  court,  or  fuf- 
fer  death,  or  lofs  of  limb,  for  any  crime  whatfo- 
ever  and  that,  degradation  from  orders  being  a 
punifhment,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  punifh  twice  for 
the  fame  crime  :  but  that,  if  a  clergyman,  who 
had  been  degraded,  fhould  afterwards  be  guilty  of 
other  crimes,  the  royal  judges,  in  that  cafe,  might 
punifh  him  for  them,  according  to  their  difcretion. 

Henry  having    reafoned   with    them  againft  Ce.-vafe. 
thefe  notions  fome  time,  and  finding  them  ob-  f,s^"stephl- 
ftinate,  reduced  his  arguments  to  this  queflion,  "'^"^  ""^ 
Whether  they  would  ohferve  the  ancient  cujtoms  and 
laws  of  his  realm  ?  To  which  Becket,  after  fome 
confultation  with  his  brethren,  returned  this  an- 
fwer,  that  he  would  obferve  thofe  laws  and  cuf. 
toms,  as  far  as  he  could,  faving  the  privileges  of  his 
order  and  the  honour  of  God,    Every  one  of  the 

prelates, 
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prelates,  being  afkeJ  the  fame  queftion,  anfwered  in 
thefame  words.  Theking.extfemely  provoked  at  this 
evafive  referve,  from  which  none  but  the  bifhop  of 
Chichcfter  could  be  broiight  to  depart,  faid,  he  per- 
ceived that  a  line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  againft  him^ 
and  abruptly  left  the  afiembly.  The  next  morning 
he  took  from  Becket  the  government  of  his  fon, 
and  the  cuftody  of  thofe  caftles  which  had  been 
committed  to  him  when  chancellor,  and  which  he 
had  not  given  up  when  he  refigned  the  great  feal, 
though  much  more  incompatible  with  his  fpiritual 
fuiKlions.  The  lofs  of  thefe  did  not  pleafe  him  ; 
but  it  particularly  grieved  him  to  fee  the  young 
prince,  whofe  tender  mind  he  defired  to  mould  to 
his  purpofes,  taken  out  of  his  hands  before  he  had 
been  able  to  make  any  very  lafting  imprefiions  up- 
on it.  Yet  this  he  muft  have  expeded  j  unlefs  he 
was  fanguine  enough  to  think,  that  fear  would  now 
induce  the  king  to  continue  to  him  thofe  trufts, 
which  an  immoderate  and  unfufpeding  afFedtion 
had  rendered  that  prince  fo  laviQi  in  conferring. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  bifhop  of  Lizi- 
eux,  who  knew  the  fecrets  of  the  court,  that 
Henry's  anger  againil  Recket  was  much  inflamed 
at  this  time,  by  a  report,  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  of  a  converfation  held  by  that  prelate  with 
fome  intirnate  friends,  in  which  he  had  fpoken  of 
him  irreverently,  with  an  air  of  fuperiority,  and 
as  one  who  thought  he  could  eafily  controul  and 
over-rule  him  in  any  undertaking,  from  the  reci- 
procal knowledge  they  had  of  each  other's  abilities* 
Upon  this  the  king  faid,  that  it  was  neceflary  for 
him  to  exert  his  whole  power,  fince  he  found  he  mud 
now  contend  for  his  royal  dignity;  and  an  agreement 
would  be  impoffible  •,  for  neither  would  he  dero- 
gate  in  any  manner  from  that^  nor  would  the  arch- 
biiliop  defift  from  his  attempt. 

The  fame  letter  informs  us,  that  if  there  were 
fome  perfons,  to  whom  the  behaviour  of  Becket 
appeared  to  proceed  from  an  extraordinary  (andi- 


ut  fupra. 
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ty  and  zeal  for  religion,  there  were  others  who  a  i^-h^s- 

faw  it  in  very  different  lights.    They  faid,  His 

"  annbition  was  much  better  gratified,  by  holding 

**  that  power  independently,  and  through  thereve- 

^'  rence  due  to  an  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  which  before 

"  he  had  only  enjoyed  under  the  favour  and  at  the  will 

"  of  another.    That,  being  fo  raifed,  he  was  no 

"  longer  content  to  fit  at  the  foot,  or  even  by  the 

'*  fide,  of  the  throne     but  threatened  the  crown 

itfelf ;  intending  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a  depen- 
"  dence  on  his  authority,  that  the  ability  to  beltow 
*'  and  tofupport  it  fhould  principally  belong  to  the 

church.  That  he  fet  out  with  oppofmg  the 
*'  king's  commands,  in  order  that  all  might  appear 

to  be  abfolutely  fubdued  to  his  government . 

fince  no  hope  of  refilling  could  be  left  to  any 
"  others,  where  the  royal  authority  iclelf  was  for- 

ced  to  fubmit." 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  fame  evidence,  that  the  v.  Epifj.cU. 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  ftrongly  confederat- 
ed with  the  king  againft  the  archbilliop,  and  re- 
prefented  to  him,     how  much  it  would  difhonour 

his  character,  if  he,  who  exceeded  all  his  prede- 

ceffors  in  power,  fhould  reign  lefs  worthily,  or 
*%act  more  remifily,  than  they  had  done,  in  de- 

fending  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  his  crown." 
Henry  did  not  want  thefe    inftigations.  But, 
though  he  refolved  to  maintain  his  royal  preroga- 
tives with  the  necelTary  fpirit  and  firmncfs,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  one  who  wifhed  to  conquer  rather  by  art  ^^adrUogus, 
than  force.    All  methods  were  ufed  by  him  to  lubann. 
gain  the  bifhops  to  his  fide,  or  at  leall  to  divide  "^^* 
ihem,  and  break  their  affociation  :  in  which  h'j  (b 
far  fucceeded,  that  many  of  them  were  inclinable 
to  yield  to  what  he  defired,  being  only  retrained 
from  it  by  the  fear  of  drawing  on  thernfelves  the 
cenfures  of  Rome,  if,  in  a  caufeof  fuch  impor- 
tance to  the  interefts  of  that  fee,  they  fhould  dif- 
coverlefs  alacrity  than  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury.   This  being  evident^  the  whole  pohcy  of 

the 
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A.  D.  1163.       j^jj^g  ^j^g  exerted  in  trying  to  overcome  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  Becket.    He  threatened,-  he  entreated, 
he  even  prevailed  upon  himfclf  to  flatter  the  man, 
whom  he  once  had  loved  and  now  hated.    But  that 
prelate  liad  too  much  fenfe,  and  knew  courts  too 
well,  to  think  that  favour  could  be  regained  after  a 
ftruggle  for  dominion  v/ith  his  mailer.     He  there- 
fore continued  as  inflexible  to  the  allurements  of 
Henry,  as  unfnaken  by  his  menaces,  which  had  no 
effedt  on  a  mind,  that  was  naturally  intrepid,  and  in 
beginning  this  difpute  had  determined  to  iland  all 
the  perilous  confequences,  with  which  it  might  be 
attended.    In  vain  did  the  m.ofl  difcreet  and  fober  of 
his  friends  put  him  in  mind  of  the  refpedt  he  owed 
to  his  fovereign  :  in  vain  did  they  fet  before  him  the 
ingratitude  of  his  conduct,  or  the  diflurbance  and 
danger  which,  by  perfevering  in  it,  he  would  bring  on 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  himfelf    All  this  he 
anfwered  by  pleading  his  zeal  for  the  church,  which 
fuperfeded  all  duties,  and  cancelled  all  obligations, 
Gcrvafe.     Whcu  the  bifhop  of  Chichefter,   among  others, 
prelTed  him  to  alter  thofe  words,  which  were  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  king,  and  laboured  to  convince 
him,  that  a  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  in 
this  conjundure,  ought  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
more  moderation,  it  only  drew  from  him  a  fevere 
reprimand  to*  that  prelate,  for  having  taken  the  li- 
berty to  propofe  other  words  in  the  alTembly  at 
V.  stephan.  Weflminfler.    He  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  //  an 
Reckef.   °'  ^>ig^I  ffoould  comc  fvom  heaven^  and  advife  him  to 
make  the  acknowledgment  defired  by  the  king^  without 
the  Saving  he  had  thrown  in^  he  would  anathematife 
Quadiiiogus  him.    Yet  he  was  afterwards  brought  to  make  that 
^uadripaT- ^^^"°^^^^^g"^"^^5  and  part  with  his  faving  claufe, 
uta.         by.  the  authority  of  the  pope's  almoner,  who  then 
was  at  London,  and  wliofe  advice,  it  feems,  he  was 
willing  to  take  even  preferably  to  that  of  an  angel 
from  heaven !    This  man  pretended  he  had  orders 

form 
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from  his  Holinefs,  to  perfuade  him  to  obey  the  will  '»^3- 
of  the  king  •,  in  which,  I  imagine,  he  went  beyond 
his  commillion :  for,  though  Alexander  might  in 
general  recommend  to  him  a  prudent  complaifance 
to  his  fovereign,  as  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  culti- 
vate the  friendfhip  of  that  prince,  yet  he  could 
hardly  intend  to  authorife,  and  much  lefs  to  enjoin, 
fuch  a  concelTion  as  this,  againft  all  the  interefls  and 
avowed  pretenfions  of  Romxe.    Probably,  the  almo- 
ner was  gained  by  the  king,  who  often  negociated 
more  fuccefsfully  with  the  pope's  minifters,  than  he 
could  with  the  pope,  and  would  doubtlefs  exert,  on 
this  occafion,  his  utmofl  liberality.    It  is  affirmed 
by  fome  of  thofe  who  have  written  Becket's  life, 
that  the  archbifhop  was  told,  before  he  yielded  this 
point,  that  Henry  had  fworn  to  require  nothing  of 
him  prejudicial  to  the  church,  defiring  only  that  ^s'^^^To. 
a  mark  of  refped  fhould  be  given  to  him  in  the 
prefence  of  his  nobility  ;  to  which  effed  a  mere  Jha- 
dow  of  confent  would  fufficc.   But  this  feems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  panegyrifts  of  tliat  prelate  to 
juftify  the  apparent  inconfiftency  of  his  condu6l : 
for  he  perfectly  knew  to  what  his  confent  was  de- 
manded, and  the  intention  of  the  king  in  that  de- 
mand.   However  this  may  have  been,  he  went  to  Quadriio- 
Henry  at  Oxford,  and  there  promifed  to  obferve  the  cervaic. 
cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  w  ithout  any  exception  or 
referve.   The  king  received  him  with  an  appearance  a.  d.  1164. 
of  great  fatisfadlion,  but  not  \^'ith  the  confidence 
he  had  formerly  fhewn  him.    Nor  yet  w^ould  he 
content  himifelf  with  this  verbal  promife,  but  foon 
afterw^ards  called  a  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Cla-  f^^j^l^^  P'*' 
rendon,  wherein  fuch  rights  of  the  crown  and  cuf-  conftLtilns 
toms  of  the  realm,  particularly  with  regard  to  judi-  p^'g^^^/^" 
cial  proceedings,    as  had  been  in  ufe  under  the  See  alfo  Ep, 
government  of  King  Henry  the  Firfh  and  his  royal  couo^r^fn " 
predecelTors,  being  recolleded  upon  memor}^,  and  the  Appen- 
fet  down  in  writing,  by  the  mod  ancient  perfons 

there 
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A".  D.  1164.  there,  it  was  likewife  defired  that  the  whole  affembly 
M.  Paris,  Should  take  an  oath  to  obferve  them.    This  met 
p  85.       with  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  laity;  but 
Becket  objected  to  it,  as  vtry  different  from  the 
Quadriio-    general  promife  he  had  given.    The  king  and  the 
Hoveden     temporal  lords  exprefTed  great  anger  at  this  unex- 
Gervafe,'    pcdled  oppofition  ;  which  indeed  might  well  offend 
^64'""^'    th^iTi ;  fince  it  amounted  to  a  confelTion,  that  he 
had  meant  to  impofe  on  his  fovereign,  and  fraudu- 
lently evade  the  obedience  he  had  promifed.  But 
the  bifhops  concurred  with  him,  not  daring  to  aban- 
don their  primate,  in  a  contefh  againfh  laws,  which 
they  were  allured  the  fee  of  Rome  would  join  with 
him  in  condemning,  as  repugnant  to  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  church,  and  to  the  fidelity  they  owed  to 
V.  Epio.   their  lord^  the  pope  (as  the  bifhop  of  London  expref- 
Cotton^*ki       himfelf  in  a  letter  he  afterwards  wrote  upon  this 
Apptndix.  fubjecl  to  Bcckct.)    For  three  days  fuccelTively  the 
temporal  barons  and  they  debated  this  point ;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  third  day,  while  they  were  fit- 
ting and  conferring  privately  in  a  feparate  room,  the 
w^hole  body  of  the  nobilit}^,  incenfed  at  the  obfti- 
nacy,  with  which  they  continued  to  oppofe  the 
V.  EpiO.  in  king's  demand,  came  fuddenly  to  them,  in  a  tiimul- 
Append.     tuous  and  violent  manner,  and  extending  their  arms 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  accofhed  them  v/ith  thefe 
words,      Take  notice,  you  who  contemn  the  lav/s 
"  of  the  realm,  who  refufe  to  obey  the  orders 
of  your  fovereign  :  thefe  hands,    thefe  arms, 
"  which  you  behold,  are  not  ours  :  they  are  the 
^'  king's  •   our  whole  bodies  are  his,  and  at  this 
inftant  m.oft  ready  to  be  employed  in  his  fervice, 
"  or  to  revenge  any  injurs^  done  him,  in  fuch  man- 
ner,  as  fhall  be  moft  conformable  to  his  will  ^ 
and  at  his  leafh  nod.    Whatever  command  he 
"  fhall  be  pleafed  to  lay  upon  us,  we  fhall  think  it 
"  mofl  juft,  and  obey  it  moft  willingly,  without 
"  examining  any  further.    Be  better  advifed ;  in- 

"  cline 
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cline  your  minds  to  what  is  required  of  you  ;  a.d.  nd. 
*'  'that,  while  it  is  in  your  power,  you  may  efcape 
"  from  a  danger  which  will  very  foon  be  inevitable.'* 
This  was  a  language  and  behaviour  moft  hurtful  to 
the  king,  and  very  unbecoming  the  nobility  of 
England  afTembled  in  parliament.    It  violated  tlie 
freedom  effential  to  the  nature  of  fuch  an  alfembly, 
and  greatly  impeached  the  legality  of  ail  their  pro- 
ceedings.   But  there  was  ftill  in  our  parliaments  a 
remainder  of  barbarifm  and  ferocity,  not  unlike  what 
is  now  feen  in  fome  Polifh  diets.    And  the  im.pa- 
tient  fpirit  of  the  nobility  was  more  than  ufually 
heated  on  this  occafion,  by  the  interefl  they  had 
in  the  confirm.ation  of  laws  fo  neceffary  to  the  gene- 
ral weal  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  their  indignation 
at  the  confederacy,  which  now  became  apparent, 
between  the  pope  and  the  Englifh  prelacy,  under 
the  condudt  of  Becket,  to  fubjed  the  temporal 
power  to  the  ecclefiaftical.    Having  long  endeavou- 
red, without  fuccefs,  to  reafon  the  bifhops  into  a 
better  temper  of  mind,  they  now  began  to  treat 
them,  rather  as  enemies  to  their  country  than  mem- 
bers of  a  free  legiflature,  whofe  determinations 
ought  always  to  be  exempt  from  the  lead  fhadow  of  J^^^f^^j^ 
violence  or  compulfion.    Yet,  in  defpite  of  their  pend.'" 
menaces,  the   prelates   remained  firm,  believing, 
l^ediaps,  that  their  fury,  to  whatever  height  it  might 
rife,  would  be  retrained  from  any  outrage  by  the 
prudence  of  the  king.    Becket  alone,  after  the  tem-  Q^^^J-Jio- 
poral  lords  were  departed,  withdrew  from  his  bre-  cervafc, 
thren,  and  went  to  confult  with  the  prior  of  the 
Temple  in  London,  and  another  knight  templar,  his 
particular  friend,  who  both  exhorting  him  to  fubmit 
to  the  orders  of  the  king,  he  returned  to  the  bifhops,  v.  EpiiK 
and  fpoke,  in  the  hearing  of  them  all,  thefe  very  pend.'°  ^ 
remarkable  words :  "  /;  is  my  majler's  pleafure  that  1 
"  Jbould  for/wear  myfelf\  and  at  p-efent  I  Juhmit  to 
^'  //,  and  do  refolve  to  incur  a  perjury^  and  repent 

afterivards^ 


\ 
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A.D.  1164.  cc  ^y}^^^^^^^^      J  ^^^^yy  bifhops  heard  him 

with  aflonifhiment,  and  were  not  a  little  fcandalized 
at  what  he  had  faid.  Yet  they  went  with  him  to  the 
king  and  the  other  barons  in  parliament,  to  whom  he 
declared  his  aflent  to  the  confhitutions  propofed,  and 

See  the  pre-  promifed  in  the  word  of  truth,  that  he  would  obferve 

amble  to  t;  e  ^  .  1    r  ■  1  ,        •  7  •  i  •  l_ 

conftitutions  tbe?n  in  ^ood  jaith^  and  without  deceit  which  was 
'"end''  ^^^^^^^  promilTory  oaths  at  that  time. 

Having  thus  bound  himfelf,  he  injoined  the  other 
Tc:'^!  cof  ^^^^P^  canonical  obedience  they  owed  him  to 

t*on.''in  Ap-  take  the  fame  engagement;  which  they  all  did  in  the 
pend.&c.    fame  words.    They  then  figned  the  articles,  and  fet* 
£p;fi_,2.i.i. their  feals  to  them;  but  this  Becket  declined:  a 
e  Cod.vatic.  refen'e  which  does  him  no  honour !  for,  after  a  fo- 
Hov'edS.    ^^i^^  promife,  that  he  would  obferve  thofe  conftitu- 
Qnadriio-    tions,  it  was  inconfiflent  and  trifling  to  fcruple  the 
figning  or  fealing  of  them.    The  omitting  of  this 
form  did  not  at  all  mend  his  cafe,  or  take  off  from 
See  t^e  ,rc       incongruity  of  his  fubfequent  condud  :  for,  be- 
amble  in  the  fides  his  verbal  engagement,   the  confent  he  had 
Appendix,  given  to  thc  articles  is  exprefly  declared  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  a6l  itfelf ;  which  was,  undoubtedly,  as 
ftrong  a  teftimony  againft  him,  as  his  fubfcription  or 
fignature ;  and  all  authors  agree,  that  he  received 
one  counterpart,  or  authentic  copy  of  it,  into  his 
cuflody ;  another  being  delivered  to  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  a  third  retained  by  the  king  himfelf,  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  royal  charters.    If  therefore 
there  is  any  weight  in  this  circumflance,  it  can  only 
fhew  that  he  v/as  looking  for  fubterfuges,  where  none 
could  be  found,  a  litde  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  that 
perjury,  which  (as  he  had  told  the  bilhops)  he  was 
deliberately  refolved  to  incur. 

It  was  not,  I  prefume,  from  his  having  lefs  ob- 
flinacy  or  courage  than  his  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  firfl  to  forfake  a  caufe,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  warmeft  champion  ;  but  from  his  being  perfua- 
ded  that  his  danger  was  greater,  and  that  he  flioiild 

b© 
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be  Tingled  out  from  all  the  others,  to  bear  the  whok  ^'  ^* 
weight  of  his  fovereign's  indignation,  which  he  faw 
the  nobility  difpoled  to  aggravate.  And  this  appre- 
henfion  was  well  founded.  For,  behdes  that  it  is 
ufual,  when  any  great  bodies  of  men  have  offended 
againft  a  ftate,  to  puniOi  the  head,  rather  than  the 
members,  Henry  muft  have  defired,  bodi  from  paf- 
llon  and  policy,  to  fet  a  particular  mark  of  his  roy- 
al difplealure,  in  the  ifiiie  of  this  bufinefs,  upon  one 
who  had  fo  treacheroufiy  deceived  his  affecfcion, 
and  whom  naturally  he  muft  hate,  in  proportion  as 
he  had  loved  him,  above  all  others.  Nor  did  that 
prelate  intend  to  give  up  the  contell  in  reality,  but 
only  to  temporiie,  and  avoid  the  inflanr  danger. 

In  my  relation  of  this  tranfaction  there  are  ibme 
particulars  of  great  importance,  which  differ  from 
aril  the  accounts  that  have  been  liitherto  given  by 
other  writers  :  but  they  are  founded  upon  the  moft 
iinqueflionable  authority,  upon  a  letter  written  by 
Gilbert  Ff>liot,  then  bilhop  of  London,  to  Becket 
himfelf,  during  his  exile,  concerning  this  matter.  1 
have  before  made  fome  ufe  of  other  pafTages  in  this 
letter,  which,  among  many  other  epiftles  to  and 
from  the  archbifhop,  has  been  preferved  in  a  ma- 
nufcript,  which  appears  to  be  of  that  age,  in  the 
moft  valuable  coUedion  of  our  Englifh  ajitiquities, 
the  Cotton  library  ;  from  whence  it  is  tranicribed  in- 
to the  Appendix  to  this  V(jlume  A  very  ftrong 
prefumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  facls  at^efted 
there,  relating  to  Becket's  behaviour,  and  that  of 
the  other  bifnops  in  the  council  of  Clarendon,  is 
their  remaining  uncontradicted  by  the  primate  him- 
felf, who,  if  he  had  not  been  filenced  by  the  tefli- 

.mony  of  nis  own  confcience,  muft  have  loudly 
complained  of  fach  a  nriilreprefentation,  capable  of 
being  difproved  by  all  his  brethren  there  prefent, 

lo  wborn  he  mighthave  appealed  againft  the  calumny 
Vol.  II.  C  c  invented 
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A.  D.  1 164.  invented  by  Foliot.  But  he  never  anfwered  this  let- 
Cod.Vat.i.i.  ter.  It  mull:  alio  be  obferved,  that  Baronius,  who, 
Thomas^^'  '^■^  writing  of  thefe  times,  has  tranfcribed  feveral 
Cantuai.ee- letters  out  of  the  Vatican  manufcript  of  the  fame 
collection,  and  particularly  that  to  which  this  ap- 

lis  minuter  '  T  u  'J  r  i 

Giih. epiic.  pears  to  be  an  anlwer,  has  omitted  to  tranicnbe  or 
J^^*^^- ^^'^  mention  this:  and  (what  is  no  lels  remarkable)  in 
iierum  :  Sic  the  piinted  edition  made  at  Brufi'els,  from  the  Vati- 
traiifireper  ^^^^  manufcriot,  this  is  alfo  left  out.    By  which  fup- 

bona  tempo-  t  r        ■  j  •  • 

•  alia,  utncn  preilion  01  cvidcHce,  upon  a  point  1o  important 
amittat  charaCler  of  one  of  their  greateft  faints,  we 

may  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  the  clergy  of  that 
church  in  eccltfiaftical  hiftory. 

Sixteen  articles  of  this  charter,  or  code  of  laws, 
which  is  called  the  conjiitutiom  of  Clarendon^  related 
particularly  to  ecclehaftical  matters,  whereof  the 
ten  following  were  the  moll  contradictory  to  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  clergy  and  fee  of  Rome. 


Kitma. 


1.  If  any  difpute  fhall  arife  concerning  the  ad- 
vowfon  and  prefentation  of  churches,  between  lay- 
men, or  between  ecclefiafiicks  and  laymen^  or  be- 
tween ecclefiafticks,  let  it  be  tried  and  determined 
in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king. 

2.  Ecclefiafticks  arraigned  and  accufedofany  mat-* 
ter,  being  fummoned  by  the  king's  jufticiary,  (hall 
come  into  his  court,  to  anfv/er  there,  concerning  that 
which  it  fhail  appear  to  the  King's  court  is  cognizable 
there;  and  iliall  anfwerin  the  ecclehaftical  court,  con- 
cerning that  which  it  fhall  appear  is  cognizable  there ; 
fothat  the  king's  jufticiary  fhall  fend  to  the  court  of 
holy  church,  to  fee  in  what  manner  the  caufe  fliall 
be  tried  there ;  and  if  an  ecclefiaftick  ftiali  be  con- 

vi6\ed. 
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vi(f\ed,  or  confels  his  crime,  the  church'  ought  not  a.d.  116 
any  longer  to  give  him  protection. 

3.  It  is  unlawful  for  archbifliops,  billiops,  and 
any  dignified  clergymen  of  the  realm,  to  go  out  of 
the  realm  without  the  king's  licence;  and  if  they 
fhall  go,  they  fhall,  if  it  (o  pleafe  the  king,  give  fe- 
curity,  that  they  will  not,  either  in  going,  flaying, 
or  returning,  procure  any  evil,  or  damage,  to  the 
king,  or  the  kingdom. 

4.  Perfons  excommunicated  ought  not  to  give 
any  fecurity  by  way  of  depofit,  nor  take  any 
oath,  but  only  find  fecurity  and  pledge  to  (land 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  in  order  to  ablo- 
lution. 

5.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king,  nor  any  of  the 
officers  of  his  houlhold,  or  of  his  demelne,  fhal! 
be  excommunicated,  nor  fhall  the  lands  of  any  of 
them  be  put  under  an  interdidt,  unlefs  application 
fhall  firft  have  been  made  to  our  lord  the  king,  if 
he  be  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  he  be  out  of  the  king- 
dom, to  his  jufticiary,  that  he  may  do  right  concern- 
ing fuch  perfon;  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  what 
iliali  belong  to  the  king's  court  fhal)  be  there  de- 
termined, and  what  (hall  belong  to  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  court  fhall  be  fent  thither,  that  it  may  there  be 
determined, 

6.  Concerning  appeals,  if  any  fliall  arife,  they 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bi'lrop, 
and  from  the  bifhop  to  the  archbifhop.  And,  ir  the 
archbifhop  fhall  fail  in  doing  juftice,  the  caul'e 
fhall  at  lail  be  brought  to  our  lord  the  king,  that 
by  his  precept  the  difpute  may  be  determined  in  the 
archbilhop's  court  i  fo  that  it  ought  not  to  proceed 

C  c  z  any 
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'^4-  any  farther  without  the  confent  of  our  lord  the 
king. 

7.  If  there  fliall  arife  any  difpute  between  an  ec- 
clefiaftick  and  a  layman,  or  between  a  layman  and 
an  ecckfiaftick,  about  any  tenement,  which  the  ec- 
clefiaftick  pretends  to  be  held  in  frank  almoigne, 
and  the  layman  pretends  to  be  a  lay  fee,  it  fhall  be 
determined  before  the  king's  c'nief  juftice  by  tlie 
trial  of  twelve  lawful  men,  whether  the  tenement 
belongs  to  frank  almoigne,  or  is  a  lay  fee ;  and  if  it 
be  found  to  be  frank  almoigne,  then  it  fhall  be  plea- 
ded in  the  eccleiiaftical  court  but  if  a  lay  fee,  then 
in  the  king's  court  ;  unlefs  both  parties  fhall 
claim  to  hold  of  the  fame  bifhop  or  baron  :  but  if 
both  fhall  claim  to  hold  the  faid  fee  under  the- 
lame  bifhop,  or  baron,  the  plea  iliall  be  in  his  court : 
provided  that  by  reafon  of  fuch  trial  the  party  who 
was  firfi  feized  fhall  not  lofe  his  feizin,  till  it  fnall 
have  been  hnall}-  determined  by  the  plea. 

8.  Whofoever  is  of  any  city,  or  caftle,  or  borough, 
or  demefne  m.anor,  of  our  lord  the  king,  if  he  fhall 
be  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bifhop  for  any  ofience, 
and  lliall  refufe  to  anf\ver  to  fach  citation,  it  is  al- 
lowable to  put  liim  under  an  interdict ;  but  he  ought 
not  to  be  excommunicated,  before  the  king's  chief 
officer  of  the  town  be  applied  to,  that  he  may  by  due 
courfecf  lav/  compell  him  to  anfwer  accordingly ;  and 
if  the  king's  officer  fhall  fail  therein,  fuch  officer  fhall 
be  at  the  mexxy  of  our  lord  the  king ;  and  then  the 
biiliop  may  compell  the  perfon  accufed  by  ecclefi- 
afcical  juflice. 

9.  Pleas  of  debt,  v  hether  they  be  due  by  faith 
folemnly  pledged,  or  v/ithout  faith  fo  pledged,  be- 

^long  to  the  king's  judicature. 

10.  Wliea 
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lo.  When  an  archbilliopnck,  or  bifhoprick,  or*^-D.M54. 
abbey,  or  prion',  of  royal  foundation,  lhall  be  va- 
cant, it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  lord  the 
king,  and  he  fliali  receive  all  die  rents  and  ifraes 
thereof,  as  of  his  demeine  and  when  that  cliurch  is 
to  be  fuppiied,  our  lord  the  king  ought  to  fend  for 
the  principal  clerg^r  of  that  church,  and  the  eledion 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  king's  cliapel,  with  the  af- 
fent  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  advice  of  fuch  of 
the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  as  he  fhall  call  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  the  perfon  elecl  fhall  there  do  hom.age 
and  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,  as  his  liege  lord,  of 
life,  limb,  and  worldly  honour  (faving  his  order)  be- 
fore he  be  confecrated. 

I  fhall  have  occafion,  in  another  part  of  this  book, 
to  mention  the  contents  of  the  fix  other  articles. 
Some  conflitutions  were  likewife  added,  not  relative 
to  the  church,  which  will  hereafter  be  confidered 
among  the  laws  of  this  king:  and  at  the  end  of 
the  acl  there  was  a  general  claufe,  to  fave  and 
confirm  to  the  church,  the  king,  and  the  barons, 
all  other  their  righ.-s  and  dignities  not  therein  con- 
tained. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  bifaop  of  Winchef- 
ter  did  not  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  pope, 
and  once  more  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  an  eccle- 
fiaflical  faction  in  England,  by  making  a  firm  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  proceedings.  He  could  not  warit 
inclination  to  take  this  part,  difgraced  as  he  was  and 
diffatisned  with  Henry  •  but  he  faw  that  the  temper 
of  the  nation  was  changed,  and  would  not  fupport 
him  now  againft  the  civil  power,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  his  brodier.  Anger 
in  fubjecis  acts  as  violently  as  ambition  in  kings  : 
and  thus,  v/hen  a  prince,  by  ruling  ill,  forfakes  his 
C  c  3  true 
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^- true  interell,  it  often  happens  that  his  people  are 
drawn  to  depart  no  lefs  from  their's,  and  blindly 
give  themfclves  up  to  the  conduct  and  dircd\ion  of 
any  one  man,  or  fett  of  men,  who  will  gratify  theit 
refentments,  by  oppofmg  the  court,  howc\^er  impro- 
per in  itfelf,  or  however  criminal  m  its  motives,  that 
oppofition  may  be.     To  fuch  a  rage  of  difcon- 
tent  it  was  undoubtedly  owing,  that  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  laity,  in  Stephen's  reign,  had  joined  with  the 
clerny  under  the  bifhop  of  ^^'inche^ler,  in  fome  of 
their  attempts  againfl  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
crov.^n,  without  reflecting  how  materially  they  them- 
fclves were  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
rights.    But  the  good  fenfe  of  that  prelate  enabled 
him  to  judge,  that,  v/hile  the  general  welfare  of  the 
ftate  was  the  fole  object  of  government  in  all  its 
meafures,  the  pretenfions  of  a  fadious  clerg}^  would 
not  be  efpoufed  as  the  caufe  of  the  pubiick.  And 
he  had  reafon  to  fear,  that,  if  he  began  to  be  tur- 
bulent, Henry  might  be  provoked  to  revenge  his 
mother's  quarrel,  together  v/ith  his  own,  by  purfu- 
ing  him  to  deftruclion.    He  therefore  fubmitted,  as 
well  as  the  other  bifhops,  to  what  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  nation  required  ;  not  having  the  obfli- 
nate  ftiffnefs  of  a  bigot,  but  a  fupple  and  flexible 
mind,  which  could,  without  difficult}^  accommo- 
date itfelf,  in  all  political  meafures,  to  the  fpirit  and 
bent  of  the  times. 
V.  Epitt.  4.         appears  by  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Becket, 
V.  etiam    dated  the  third  of  the  Calends  of  March  in  the  year 
vitd^s^Tho"  ^^^^^^^  hundred  and  fixty  four,  that  fome  time  after 
m£  prefix,  thc  breaking  up  of  the  council  of  Clarendon,  Becket 
p^44  ^'     had  joined  v/ith  the  archbifhop  of  York,  in  writing 
to  that  pontiff,  to  fapport  a  requefh  which  Henry 
made,  by  Geoffr}^  Ridel,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
and  John  of  Oxford,  tbat  bis  Holmefs  ivould  confirm 
the  ancient  cuftoms  and  dignities  of  his  realm.,  by  the 
Authority  of  the  apoftolick  fee^  to  hitn  and  bis  fiiccef- 
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fors.    But  the  pope  fays,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  he  ^ 
had  refufed  his  alTent.    And  one  cannot  v/onder 
that  he  did ;  for  fuch  a  reqiieft  was,  in  reality,  de- 
firing  the  afiiftance  of  the  papal  power  againft  itfelf. 
Indeed  a  bull  had  been  granted  by  Pope  Calixtus  the 
Second  to  King  Henry  the  Firfl,  which  confirmed 
all  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  his  realm  :  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  Henry  die  Second  relied  on  that  pre- 
cedent in  making  this  application  ;  Alexander  being 
now,  as  Calixtus  was  then,  driven  from  Pvome  by  a 
fchifm  :  but  many  circumdances  made  a  difference, 
both  in  the  times  and  the  queflion.    The  papal  au- 
thority had  not  gained  fuch  a  footing  in  England 
under  King  Henry  the  Firft,  as  under  his  fuccelTor  ^ 
and  therefore  lefs  was  given  up  by  the  grant  of  Ca- 
lixtus, than  would  have  been  facrificed  by  Alexan- 
der, if  he  had  fent  one  of  the  fame  purport  to 
Henry  the  Second.    Nor  had  Henry  the  Firll,  when 
he  obtained  that  concefiion,  engaged  himfelf  fo  far 
in  favour  of  Calixtus  as  his  grandfon  had  now  done 
in  favour  of  Alexander  ;  and  v/ith  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  other  courts,  no  gratitude  for  paft  fervices 
has  fo  much  weight  as  prefent  utilit^^    Every  a6\:, 
by  which  the  laft  of  thefe  princes  had  fupported  and 
ftrengthened  the  party  of  Alexander,  efpecially  in 
having  fixed  the  king  of  France  to  his  fide,  had 
made  him  more  independent,  and,  confequently, 
lefs  tradable  to  any  demands  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
refts  and  views  of  his  fee.    It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  the  king  of  England's  affairs 
in  many  points,  and  particular!)  in  all  his  difputes 
with  the  church,  if  he  had  joined  at  firfl  with 
the  emperor  in  acknowledging  Vicl:or,   and  had 
prevailed  on  Lx>uis  to  concur  widi  him  in  that  deter- 
mination :  becaufe  a  pope  of  the  imperial  faction, 
let  up  and  fupported  by  the  emperor,  mufl:  necef- 
iaiily  have  acted  with  more  regard  to  civil  govern- 
C  c  4  ment, 
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A. D.I  1(^4-  inent,  than  tiie  aflbciate  of  Gratian  in  compiling  the 
decretiim^  whofe  exaltation  v/as  owing  to  his  known 
zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  for  the  whole  fyflem  of  eccle- 
fiaflical  power.    We  may  judge  of  what  might  have 

Saxo  Gram-        expe(5:led  from  Victor,  by  the  promife  which  he 

1163.  made  to  the  bilnops  or  Germany,  m  one  or  the 
councils  held  there,  to  give  up  that  great  prerogative 
of  the  papal  fupremacy,  the  receiving  of  appeals  to 
his  fee.  It  was  therefore  a  confi^erabie  error  in 
Henry  to  favour  the  adverfary  of  this  pontiff,  and 
render  himfelf  the  patron  and  chief  fapport  of  that 
faction,  whicli  in  its  temper  and  principles  was  moft 
repugnant  to  the  purpofe  he  had  in  view.  By  what 
means  he  v.^as  drav\^n  into  fo  unhappy  a'mifLake  has 
before  been  Oiewn.  But,  as  things  v/ere  now  cir- 
ciimxftanced,  it  v%^as  hardly  to  be  hoped,  that  he 
fhoiild  obtain  mt)re  of  Alexander,  than  a  filent  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  confirmations  of  his  cuftoms  by  a 
parliamentary  fandion  :  and  it  is  flirprifmg  he  fhould 

y.  Epm.  4.  afli  for  any  thing  further ;  becaufe  (as  we  are  infor- 
med by  the  above-cited  letter  from  Alexander  to 
Becket)  he  had  applied  to  the  former,  before  the 
affembly  at  Clarendon,  bv  the  bifhop  of  Lilie\:x, 
and  the  archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  for  a  mandate  to  ^e 
fent  to  all  the  Englilh  bifhops,  wherein  the  pope 
fhould  require  tliem  to  obferve  the  ancient  cuflom.s 
and  dignities  of  the  realm ;  which  his  holinefs  had 
refufed  to  grant  him,  without  fuch  m-odifications 
and  temperaments,  as  would  have  defeated  the  pur- 
pofe for  which  it  was  defired.  But  it  feems  that  the 
diilimiilation  and  falfenefs  of  Becket  deceived  the 
king  in  this  matter.  For,  at  the  very  time  when, 
corijointly  with  the  archbilliop  of  York,  he  applied 
to  Alexander  to  confirm  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, he  had  flifpended  himfelf  from  celebrating 
mafs,  in  teftimony  of  his  penitence  for  the  crime  he 
had  comrnitted  b}^  confenting  to  thofe  laws :  and 

there 
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there  is  extant  a  letter  from  that  pontiff  to  him,  da-  a.  d.  1154. 
ted  on  the  Calends  of  April,  vvhicli  enjoins  him  to  7'1^^^^' 
return  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  left  his  abfence 
from  it  fhould  occafion  a  publick  (candal ;  and  ab- 
folves  him  from  his  fm,  out  of  regard  to  the  necellity 
he  was  fuppofed  to  be  under,  and  to  his  intention  in 
giving  that  unwilling  confent.  His  having  adled 
this  part  was  a  fecret  to  Henry :  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  pope,  by  his  agents  in  England,  had 
early  notice  of  it  ;  and  confequently  he  vvmild 
pay  but  little  regard  to  any  thing  done  or  faid  by 
Becket  merely  with  an  intention  to  impofc  on  the 
king. 

Another  requefb  had  been  made  to  Alexander  by  y.  F.pirt.  4. 
Henry, and  preffed  with  great  eagernefs,v\  hich  was,  that  ** 
a  commillion  appointing  him  legate  over  the  v/hole 
kingdom  of  England  fhould  be  granted  by  his  Holinefs 
to  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  fent  to  Henry,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  that  prelate,  v/henever  he  fhould 
think  proper.    This  was  agreed  to,  but  under  fuch  v.  Fpift.  5, 
a  reilridion  as  rendered  it  inefFedual :  for,  before  it  ' 
could  be  obtained,  a  promife  was  made  by  the  king's 
minifters  in  his  name,  that  he  would  not  deliver  the 
commilfion  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of 
Becket.    It  is  furprifing  that  they  fhould  not  have  ^^  j-^J^^'J^- 4 
difcerned  the  inutility  of  this  pretended  favour.    Nor  " 
is  it  eafy  to  account  for  the  condud:  of  the  pope, 
who,  in  notifying  it  to  Becket,  took  no  notice  to  him 
of  the  limitation  under  which  it  was  granted.  But 
not  long  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  a  great  v.  Epifi.  j. 
alarm  had  thereby  been  given  to  that  prelate,  who 
apprehended  from  it  both  difgrace  and  danger  to 
himfelf,  he  informed  him,  by  another  letter,  of  the 
condition  he  had  annexed  to  this  illufory  grant,  and 
promifed  him,  if  the  king  fhould  make  any  ufe  of 
it,  to  exempt  his  perfon,  and  the  church  and  city  of 
Canterbury,  from  the  archbiiliop  of  York's  jurifdic- 

tion. 
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A.  D.  1164- tion.    Indeed  this  affdrance  was  needlefs:  for  Hen- 
V  Enift.  6       finding  himfelf  clo2;ged  by  the  promife  given  by 
'  his  minillers,  which  he  abfolutely  dlfavowed,  fent 
back  the  commilTion,  and  could  obtain  no  other  fo 
unlimited  as  to  anfwer  his  purpofe. 

Thele  applications  to  the  pope  having  entirely  fai- 
led,  and  the  king  imputing  his  difappointments 
therein  to  Becket,  all  amity  between  them  apparent- 
ly ceafed,  and  the  archbilhop,  being  refolved  not  to 
recover  his  favour,  by  the  only  effectual  means, 
v.Hfiorkrr.  obcdience  to  his  lav/s,  began  to  apprehend  his 
Q^^npar-  j^^qj^^^q^j-^  ^^id  lu  ovd&T  to  fhclter  himfelf 
from  the  florm,  which  he  forefaw  would  foon 
rife,  determined  to  go  immediately  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  doing  tliis  v/ithout  a  permifTion  from  the 
king  was  a  very  high  mifdemeanour,  and  particular- 
ly forbidden  by  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon :  but 
he  now  thought,  or  profelled  to  think,  that  the  difre- 
garding  of  thofe  ftatutes,  though  he  had  fv/orn  to 
obferve  them.,  was  an  act  of  religion.    Nor  was  it 
his  intention,  in  flying  out  of  England,  to  abandon 
the  caufe  he  had  fo  deliberately  engaged  in ;  but  he 
fuppofed  that  he  fhould  ferve  it  with  more  advantage 
abroad,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  than  by  re- 
maining expofed  to  the  indignation  and  power  of 
Henry  witliin  his  realm.     Anfelm  and  Theobald 
had  fet  him  the  example  of  a  voluntary  exile  on  like 
occafions ;  and  he  hoped  that  by  working  on  the  bi- 
gotry and  fimplicity  of  the  French  monarch,  and  by 
animating  the  pope  to  more  vigorous  meafures,  he 
ihouid  force  his  fbvereign  to  give  up  the  conftitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  then  return  with  fecurity  and  in 
QiudMi-gu'.  triumph  to  his  fee.    For  this  purpofe  he  had  fent  an 
Gerv.chron.  agent  to  Louis,  by  whom  the  mind  of  that  prince 
'"164.       ^^^^  difpofed  to  afford  him  protection  and  alFifhance. 
Not  doubting  therefore  of  a  fafe  and  friendly  afylum, 

he 
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he  went  by  night  to  the  port  of  Rumney,  with  all  ^  ^- 
poiTible  fecrecy,  and  attended  only  by  two  domef- 
ticks  fet  fail  for  France.    But,  having  been  twice 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  returned  to 
Canterbury  juft  in  time  to  prevent  the  king's  offi- 
cers, who,  upon  the  report  of  his  flight,  had  been 
fent  with  a  commilfion  to  feize  his  temporalities, 
from  executing  their  orders.    That  report  had  given  v.-EpIO.h^. 
Henry  no  fmall  difquiet,  becaufe  he  feared  that  a 
blemifh  mJght  have  been  throv/n  upon  his  chara6ter,  pend. 
as  if  he  had  driven  the  archbifhop  from  his  fee,  in  a 
tyrannical  manner,  without  a  legal  procefs.  Befides 
this  apprehenfion,  to  which  he  exprelTed  a  great  fen- 
fibility,  he  had  another  and  a  very  ftrong  reafon  for 
his  uneafinefs.    He  was  then  in  fuch  circimiflances, 
that  an  enemy,  or  a  rebel,  efpecially  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  his  foreign  affairs, 
could  hurt  him  infinitely  more,  abroad  than  in  En- 
gland. The  news  therefore  of  Becket's  having  failed 
in  his  attempt  was  received  by  him  with  great  joy ; 
and  when  that  prelate  came  to  him  at  his  palace  of 
Woodftock,  he  fo  mafliered  his  paflion  as  to  treat 
him  very  mildly.    One  word  only  dropped  from  him 
in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  which  difcovered  Qiad.  iiogi,.. 
the  real  fentiments  of  his  heart.    He  aflvcd  the  arch-  (^Lnp^a^ii- 
billiop,  as  it  were  jefhingly,  "  whether  the  reafon  of 
"  his  having  defired  to  go  out  of  his  territories,  was, 
"  ibal  the  fame  land  ccuid  n  t  conta'n  thtm  both.''* 
What  reply  Becket  made  to  this  embaraffing  quef- 
tion  we  are  not  told :  but  at  his  return  from  the 
palace  he  notified  to  his  friends,  that,  although  the 
king  diiTembled  with  him,  he  clearly  faw,  he  mufh 
either  fhamefully  yield,  or  manfully  combat ;  for  he 
fhould  prefently  be  put  to  the  proof    Being  perfua-  v.  Hlft. 
ded  of  this,  he  chofe  rather  to  begin  than  wait  for  Q^^'i^'P^r- 
hofliliiies,  openly  oppofing  the  laws  enaded  at  Cla- 
rendon,  protedting  churchmen  who  had  offended 

againfl 
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A.  D.  1 1^4.  ^nrjjjj^jf}-  them,  and  expreffing  by  his  whole  condiivfl  a 
deliberate  purpofe  to  exalt  the  ecclefiaftical  above  the 
civil  power.     All  tlie  nobles  were  alarmed,  and 
Henry  was  told  in  plain  words  by  fome  of  his  conn- 
^.^tu'^ha-  ^^'^^^s,  that.  If  he  did  not  take  care  of  him/elf  and 
ni!tes  in'viia  hts  fuccpjjors^  it  ^ivou'd  coTYie  10  that  pofs^  that  He 
^  whom  the  clergy  (loo-dd  ele£f  would  be  king^  and  only  fo 

long  as  it  Poould  -ple-jfe  'he  archhijhop.    What  Eng- 
land had  feen  under  Stephen  gave  a  force  to  thefe 
admonitions :  but  there  was  now  on  the  throne  a 
prince  of  much  greater  abilities,  who  determined  to 
guard  it  againil  any  fuch  infults ;  and  an  occafion  of 
executing  that  refolution,  in  a  proper  and  legal  man- 
ner foon  offered  itfelf  to  him. 
v.r.pi'^,ii6.     ^  royal  mandate  having  been  fent  to  Becket,  re- 
Ion."  in  An-'  quiring  him  to  do  juftice  to  a  great  officer  of  the  houf- 
P^fnd.  Q:ja-  hold,  John,  the  king's  marefchal,  concerning  an  efhate 
*"'^''^*      which   he  claimed  from  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and,  the  limited  time  being  pail,  that  noble- 
man now  brought  his  complaint  to  the  king,  that 
jUitice  was  denied  him  by  the  archbifhop.    He  alfo 
declared  that  he  had  gone  through  the  necelTary 
forms  for  removing  the  caufe  out  of  the.  court  of 
Canterbury  into  the  king's  court.    Whereupon  a 
citation  was  fent  to  Becket  from  the  king,  by  which 
that  prelate  was  ordered  to  appear  before  him,  upon 
a  fixed  dav.    But  his  anfwer  to  this  fummions  was  an 
exprefs   declaration,  that   be   would  ?iot   obey  it. 
T.  p.pif>.     Which  appearing  greatly  to  derogate  from  the  king's 
P  tiiicc.     ngcA  and  dignity,  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring 
him  before  tlie  high  court  of  parliament,  to  anfwer 
for  this  offence,  and  feveral  others  he  was  charged 
with  on  tlie  part  of  the  crown.    A  great  council  was 
accordingly  fammoned  at  Northampton,  to  which 
Ibidem.      ((iivs  tlie  bifhop  of  London  in  his  letter  to  Becket) 
the  whole  people  came^  as  one  man.    Thofe  of  the  af- 
iembly,  who  by  their  rank  and  dignity  were  intitled 
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to  fit  in  the  preferxe  of  the  kirg,  having  taken  their  ^  d. 
feats,  Henry  complained  to  them  in  very  moderate 
and  decent  terms  of  the  contempt  of  his  mandate 
(hewn  by  the  arclibidiop  of  Canterbury  ^  who,  be-  ibidca^. 
ing  called  upon  to  anf\ver,  confelTed  the  fa6t,  only 
alledging  in  excufe  of  it,  that  the  m.arefchal  had  fai- 
led in  point  of  form,  becaufe  he  had  taken  the  oath 
required  of  him  to  authorife  the  appeal,  not  upon  the 
gofpel,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  upon  the  pfal- 
ter,  or  a  book  of  hymns  then  ufed  in  churches. 
This  plea  was  judged  infufficient ;  the  court  condem.- 
ned  the  archbishop,  as  guilty  of  contumiacy  againfl  ^-  stepha- 
the  king's  m^jefty ;  becaufe,  having  been  cited  by  sI'^'t" 
the  king,  lie  neither  came,  nor  aliedged  by  melTagje 
any  infirmity  of  body,  or  necefTary  function  of  his 
fpiritual  office,  which  could  not  be  delayed:  and 
therefore,  they  decreed  his  goods  and  chattels  to  be 
all  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.    The  bifhops  unani-  y  Herei.e,t 
moufly  concurred  in  this  fentence  with  tiie  temporal  in  vi:a  i-,ec- 
barons ;  and  it  being  underfhood  that  a  fine  of  five  !^p,noi^"t* 
hundred  pounds  (equivalent  in  thofe  days  to  feven  inH  fi.' 
thoufand  five  hundred  in  thefe)  would  be  accepted  ^T^'JJv, 
by  Henr)^,  Eecket  fubmitted  to  pay  tliat  fum,  and  p/o"-  ^o'- 
found  fureties.    We  are  told  by  one  audior,  that  this.Hove'Llna. 
fentence  was  pronounced  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchef-  ^"'^ 
ter,  at  the  comm.and  of  the  king :  but  I  diink  the  si?|,har'in 
fadt  very  doubtful.  Nor  do  1  give  much  credit  to  ^-"T- 
what  the  fame  hifl:orian  relates  of  the  refufal  of  Fo- 
liot  bifhop  of  London  '  O  concur  \\  ith  all  his  brethren, 
in  being  fureties  for  L  xket :  as  I  do  not  find  l:im 
reproached  with  it  in  any  of  the  letteis  written  af- 
terw'-ards  by  that  puiare,  or  any  of  his  friends,  on 
this  fubjed.    Such  a  lingularity  would  have  cer- 
tainly deferved  animadverlion,  and  they  were  much 
inclined  to  cenfure  him  v,  herever  they  could. 


Th.c 
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A.  D.  1164.     The  next  day,  the  king  demanded  oF  the  archbi- 
vit.  s.  T.  ^^op  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  faid  he  had  lent 
Caniu.  prs-  him,  when  that  prelate  was  his  chancellor.  Becket 
47.c'^'26.^  affirmed  that  it  was  given,  not  lent:  but,  as  he 
Gerv.Chron.  could  not  provc  thc  grant,  the  court  condemned  him 
P^y  ^he  money  back  ;  and  he  fubmitted  to  the  fen- 
tence  ;  five  of  his  valials  offering  themfelves  to  be  his 
fureties,   as  they  faw  the  bifhops  unwilling  to  pledge 
themfelves  for  him  any  further.  But  on  the  third  day  a 
higher  charge  was  brought  againft  him ;  it  being  al- 
V.  Epift.  6.  ledged  that  having  had,  while  he  was  chancellor, 
&33  i.'i-.  the  rents  of  feveral  vacant  abbies  and  bifhopricks, 
&H?ft.Qua' ^^^^  other  cafual  profits  belonging  to  the  crown, 
d  iparM'a,&  many  years  in  his  hands,  he  never  had  given  any 
Geiv.chior.^^^^^^^  of  them,  which  now  the  king  required  him 
to  do.    He  faid,  that  not  having  been  cited  concer- 
ning this  matter,  he  came  not  prepared  to  make  a 
prefent  anfwer  to  it ;  but  in  due  time  and  place  he 
would  not  fail  to  do  the  king  right.    It  would  have 
been  urjuft  to  deny  him  fo  neceffary  a  delay ;  nor  did 
Henr}'  objecl  to  it,  or  prefs  him  to  come  to  an  im- 
mediate  account,  but  only   demanded   fureties : 
whereupon  he  defired  leave  to  confult  with  the 
bifhops ;  and  the  king  permitted  him  to  go  with 
them  into  a  feparate  room.    The  difficulty,  upon 
which  he  requefled  their  advice,  was  indeed  very 
perplexing.    His  expences,  while  he  was  chancel- 
lor, had  been  enormous,  and  much  bevond  what 
the  incomiC  of  his  employments  or  benefices,  great 
as  they  were,  could  fuppiy.    The  chief  fupport  of 
that  magnificence  was  the  king's  money  in  hts  cuf- 
tody,  of  which,  during  the  time  that  he  continued  a 
favourite,  his  indulgent  m.after  had  neglecled  to  afk 
an  account,  and  he  had  never  given  any.    But  that 
omillion,  which  favour  had  connived  at,  anger 
would  not  overlook,  and  jufbice  could  not,  when  it 
was  made  a  legal  charge.    Senlible  of  this  he  refol- 

ved 
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ved  in  his  own  mind  to  fubmit  to  no  examination,  ^-  ^-  * 
and  not  to  attempt  to  find  fecurity  for  what  he  could 
not  perform  ;  but  wifhed  much  to  be  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  his  brethren  in  refifting  the  demand. 
The  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  who  inclined  to  ferve  v.  Hift. 
him,  reminded  the  other  prelates,  that  on  his  elec- 
tion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  he  was  given  to  the 
church  free  and  dif charged  from  all  the  bonds  of  the 
court ;  as  had  been  declared  in  their  hearing  by  the 
king's  juiliciary.  And  it  is  faid  in  a  letter  from  the 
bifhop  of  London  on  this  fubjedt,  that  many  thought  v.Spift.iio.- 
his  promotion  a  /undent  dif  charge  from  all  the  ohliga-  tonJn  Ap-' 
tions  he  had  contra^ed  in  the  court.  But  that  prelate  pend- 
himfelf  was  of  another  opinion,  and  therefore  advi- 
fed  him  to  refign  his  archbifhoprick  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  as  the  only  means  that  could  be  found  to 
draw  him  out  of  this  difficulty,  by  appeafing  the 
refentment  of  that  monarch  againft  him.  '  The  bi- 
fhops  of  Chichefter,  Lincoln,  and  Exeter  exprelTed 
their  alfent  to  this  council ;  but  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefher  faid  it  would  be  a  precedent  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  them  all,  and  of  great  prejudice  to 
the  liberty  of  the  church.  The  bifhop  of  Worcef- 
ter  fpoke  doubtfully ;  and  a  long  filence  enfuing, 
jBecket  rofe  up,  and  dehred  to  fpeak  with  the  earls  of 
Leicefter  and  Cornwall,  who  were  then  with  the 
king.  Thefe  lords  being  called  to  him,  he  told  them 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  his  caufe  was  befh  known 
not  being  then  prefent  there,  he  prayed  a  refpite  till 
the  next  day,  at  which  time  he  would  make  his  an- 
fwer  as  God  fhoiild  infpire  him.  Which  being  explain- 
ed to  the  king  by  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Ro-  ibid»  c.  a;, 
chefler,  as  purporting  that  he  would  then  deliver  in 
his  accounts,  that  prince  fent  back  the  two  earls 
above-mentioned,  to  fignify  his  ailent  to  the  delay 
requefled  by  him,  if  he  would  perform,  on  his  part, 
what  the  two  prelates,  his  fuffragans,  had  promifed 
in  his  name.    But  he  denied  that  he  had  authorifed 
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A.D.  1J64.  them  to  carry  fiidi  a  mefTafye,  and  repeated  again  his 
former  words.  Neverthelefs  the  king  permitted 
him  to  depart,  and,  the  next  day  being  Sunday, 
adjourned  the  council  till  Monday,  that  no  preci- 
pitation or  hardfliip  might  be  juftly  complained  of 
in  the  proceedings  againfl  him.  When  he  came 
home,  he  found  himfelf  entirely  forfaken  by  the 
great  train  of  knights  and  gentlemen  whicli  had  at- 
tended himi  to  the  parliament :  whereupon  he  ordered 
his  fer\'a-its  to  pick  up  all  the  beggars  about  the 
liedges  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
thampton,  and  invite  them  to  his  table  ;  afFe6ling  to 
imitate  the  parabolical  feaft  of  the  gofpel.  His 
command  was  obeyed,  and  he  dined  in  that  compa- 
ny, faying,  that  with  fiich  an  army  he  flmild  more 
eafily  obtain  the  vidory^'  than  with  thofe  who  had 
JJjameftiUy  fled  from  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Yet 
C.28.  his  mind  was  fo  agitated,  that  the  difturbance  of  it 
brought  upon  him  a  violent  fit  of  tlie  cholick,  to 
which  diftemper  he  was  fubjedt.  It  feized  him  on 
Sunday  night,  and  difabled  him  from  attending  the 
council  the  next  day.  All  the  aiTem.bly  believed 
that  his  illnefs  was  a  feigned  one  ;  but,  to  know  the 
truth,  they  deputed  fom.e  of  the  greater  nobility,  to 
vifit  and  cite  him  to  the  court.  He  pleaded  his 
licknefs,  which  they  evidently  faw  to  be  real,  and  af- 
Aired  them  that  he  would  not  fail,  with  the  afliflance 
of  God,  to  appear  before  them  the  next  day,  though 
he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  E  arxy  in 

Ibid.  c.  19.  the  morning  he  was  vifitedby  many  oftliebiOiopSjW  ho 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  his  own  f?tfety,  he  fhould  fubmit  liimfelf 
entirely  to  the  king's  pleafure  ;  becaufe,  if  he  did  not^ 
he  would  be  charged  in  the  court  of  parliament  with 
perjury  and  treafon,  as  having  failed  in  the  allegiance 
he  owed  to  the  king,  by  refufmg  to  obey  the  royal 
cufloms,  to  the  obfer\^ation  of  which  he  had  parti- 
cularly bound  himfelf,  v/ith  a  nev/  cath,  fo  lately. 
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He  replied,  that  he  confefled  himfelf  inexcufable  a^d,  n^^^4- 
before  God,  for  having  taken  an  oath  againft  God :  lub  ana.  ''"^ 
but  that,  as  it  is  better  to  repent  than  perifh,  he  ^^^4- 
did  not  admit  a  law  repugnant  to  the  divine  law.  ^ 
David,  he  told  them,  had  fworn  rafhly,  but  re- 
pented :   Herod    kept   his  oath,  and  perifhed. 
Wherefore  he  injoined  them  to  rejedl  what  he  re- 
jected, and  annul  thofe  obligations  which  would 
deftroy  the  holy  church.    "  It  is  (added  he)  a 
deteftable  proceeding,  that  you  have  not  only 
*'  forfaken  me  in  this  difpute,  but  now  for  two 
days  have  fat  in  judgement  with  the  barons  up- 
*'  on  your  fpi ritual  father.    And  from  what  youV.  Hia. 
fay  I  conjedure  that  you  are  ready  to  judge  me,  ^^'^"p*''^' 
not  only  in  a  civil,  but  alfo  in  a  criminal  caufe. 
^'  But  I  forbid  you  all,  for  the  future,  in  virtue 
*^  of  the  obedience  you  owe  me,  and  at  the  peril 
"  of  your  order,  to  be  prefent  at  any  further  pro- 
"  ceedings  agai-jfl  me :  which  the  better  to  pre- 
"  vent,  I  appeal  to  the  refuge  of  all  who  are  op- 
prelTed,  our  mother,  the  church  of  Rome.  And 
if,  as  it  is  rumoured,  the  fecular  power  fliall 
prefume  to  lay  hands  upon  me,  I  command  you, 
in  behalf  of  your  father  and  metropolitan,  to 
"  thunder  out  the  proper  ecclefiafliical  cenfures, 
"  But  of  this  be  allured,  that  let  the  world  rage 
"  againfl  me  ever  fo  furioufly,  even  though  my 
body  be  burnt,  i  will  not  fdamefully  yield,  nor 
"  wickedly  forfike  the  flock  committed  to  my 
"  care." 

The  biiliops  having  left  him  after  this  declaration,  v.  H^ftoria 
he  went  and  faid  mafs  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Q^^^-'jp^'*- 
Stephen,  ordering  it  to  begi:^,  as  on  the  feftival  of  Hoveden. 
that  martyr,  with  thefe  words  of  the  fcripture. 
Princes  fat  and  /poke  againft  me  :  he  alfo  caufed  this 
verfe  of  the  Second  Pfalm,  ne  riders  take  counfel 
together  againft  the  Lord^  and  againft  bis  anointed, 
to  be  fung  as  part  of  the  fervice.    Having  thus 
prepared  himfelf  (as  one  of  his  advocates  tells  us) 
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A.  D.  1164  for  martyrdom    or  (  as  it  was,  doubtlcfs,  under- 
V. Heriber- ^^^^  by  tiic  king  and  the  peers)  having  thus  H- 
tas  in  Qua- belled  them  and  their  proceedings,  he  fecretly  car- 
GrimeMSS^^^^  With  him  a  confecrated  hofi,  and  went  to  the 
Greftiam    parliament.    When  he  came  to  the  door,  he  took 
Gerva^i^".    ^^^^  ^^^^^  out  of  tlic  hands  of  theperfon  who  bore  it 
Horeden.    before  him,  and  holding  it  up  entered  alone  into 
b?ius"^T.^^-  chamber,    where  the,  king  and  the  barons 
aflem.bled  expected  his  coming.    The  bifhops  rofe 
up  to  meet  him,  and  were  greatly  aflonilhed, 
when  they  faw  him  appear  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner  before  his  fovereign  and  his  judges.  The 
bilhiop  of  Hereford  offered  to  carry  the  crofs,  as 
his  chaplain,  but  he  refufed  to  deliver  it,  faying, 
it  was  proper  he  lliould  bear  it  himfelf,  as  he  want- 
ed it  to  protetl  him  ;  and  that,  v/hen  this  enfign 
appeared,  it  would  be  evident  u^.der  v»-hat  pri  ice 
he  fought.    The  bidiops  of  London  and  Hereford 
ftrove  in  vain  to  v»Tefl:  it  out  of  his  hands  :  which 
the  archbiiliop  of  York  obferving  feverely  reprov- 
ed him,  for  prefuming  to  come  into  the  court  of  his 
fovereign  thus  armed  with  his  crofs,  as  if  to  bid 
liim  defiance  :  and  he  was  told,  both  by  that  pre- 
late and  the  biiliop  of  London,  t/jat  be  would  find 
the  king's  weaprn   of  greater  force  than  his  :  to 
wliich  he  replied,  that  the  king's  weapon  indeed  could 
kill  the  body^  but  his  could  defiroy  the  foul  and  fend 
it  to  hell.    He  then  notified  to  them  all  his  appeal 
to  the  pope,  and  prohibited  them  from  aihfting 
m  any  other  judgement  concerning  him  or  his 
caufe. 

X'  ^1^'  The  king;,  being  inform.ed  of  the  manner  of  his 
30,  31.  coming,  hadmfcantiy  retired  into  an  inner  room  of 
the  caflile,  from  whence  he  fent  out  a  herald  to 
command  all  the  other  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
who  were  afTembled  in  the  hall,  to  attend  upon  him 
there.  When  this  order  was  obeyed,  lie  complained 
to  them  that  Becket,  by  entering  his  court  in  that 
unheard  of  manner,  had  fixed  a  ftajn  upon  liim  and 

all 
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all  the  peerage  of  England  as  if  fome  treachery  a*  ^- 1 '^4. 
had  been  intended  againft  him,  which  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the  facred  pro- 
tedion  of  the  crofs.  The  anfwer  made  to  him  v.  Hift; 
was,  that  the  archbifhop  had  been  always  a  vain  and 
arrogant  m.an  :  That  this  adlion  was  an  affront, 
not  only  to  his  fovereign,  but  to  all  the  peers,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  alTembled  in  parliament  : 
That  the  king  had  drawn  it  on  himfeif,  by  raifmg 
one  of  fuch  a  character  above  all  his  other  fubjeds, 
and  placing  him  next  to  the  throne  :  That  for  his 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  fo  good  a  mafter,  and 
for  the  manifcfl:  violation  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  in 
this  offence  againfl  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
his  fovereign,  he  ought  to  be  impeached  of  peijury 
and  high  treafon.  But  although  this  appeared  to  v.  Hiii. 
be  the  unanimous  fenfe  of  the  whole  aiTembly,  ^^'^"'p- ^• 
who  confirmed  the  advice  with  loud  clamours,  yet  v.  Epif^. 
the  king  was  fo  moderate,  that  he  would  not  allov/ 
them  to  proceed  againfl  the  archbilhop  on  this  ac- App'^nd."^ 
count,  but  only  required  that  juilice  fhould  be 
done  him  with  regard  to  the  debt  which  he  had 
claimed  from  that  prelate,  and  fent  fome  lords  to 
dema  d  of  him,  whether  he  would  give  pledges  to 
ftand  to  die  judgement  of  the  court  on  that  article, 
or  was  prepared  to  do  the  king  right  according  to 
his  promife.  His  anfwer  amounted  to  a  peremp- 
tory refufal,  w4iich,  together  with  the  declaration 
he  had  made  to  the  bilTiops  of  his  appeal  to  the 
pr.p  :,  epprared  to  the  king  and  to  all  the  tem.poral 
ba.oi^  fuch  an  acl  of  deliberate  and  contumacious 
diiob  dience,  that  it  was  refolved  to  attaint  him, 
as  guilty  of  higli  treafon.  But  the  bifhops  found 
themr::lves  under  very  great  difficulties  hov/  to  adl 
on  this  occafion.  The  conflitutions  of  Clarendon, 
which  they  had  fworn  to  obferve,  i  joined  them  to 
be  prefent  with  the  other  peers  at  tne  trials  of  the  • 
king's  court,  till  the  judgement  proceeded  to  lofs 
of  members  or  death.  They  knew  tliat  no  fen- 
T)  d  z  tence 
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A.    1 164.  tence  of  that  nature  would     pafl  againfl  the  arch- 
biihop  ;  and  the  king  called  upon  them,  with  the 
ftrong  authority  of  a  law  fo  lately  confirmed,  to 
remember  the  oath  they  had  taken,  and  perform 
their  duty  to  him,  by  concurri^ig  in  this  judgement 
with  the  temporal  barons.     O  i  the  other  hand 
they  were  afraid  of  the  fpi ritual  cenfures,  which 
they  might  draw  upon  them.felves,  by  di Regard- 
ing the  prohibition,  and  the  appeal  to  the  pope, 
V.  Hift.    notified  to  them  by  Becket.    After  fome  confulta- 
Quadrip  c.  ^iQr,^  they  agreed  to  implore  the  permjllion  of  the 
king  to  appeal  to  the  fee  of  Rome  againfb  that 
prelate,  on  account  of  his  perjury  ;  folemnly  pro- 
mifing,  that  they  w^ould  ufe  their  utmofl  endea- 
vours to  prevail  on  Alexander  to  depofe  him  from 
his  archbillioprick,  if  the  king  would  excufe  them 
from  joining  with  the  temporal  lords  in  t'le  fen- 
tence,  they  were  going  to  pafs  againfl  him.  To 
this  Henry  gave  way,  with  more  complaifance 
than  difcretion.    Whereupon  they  went  to  Bec- 
ket ;  ai'd  the  bifhop  of  Chichefher,  who  was  the 
beft  fpeaker  am.ong  them,  accofted  him  with  thefe 
words,    "  Some  time  you  was  our  archbifhop, 
"  and  we  were  bound  to  obey  you  :  but  becaufe 
"  you  have  fworn  fealty  to  our  fovereign  lord,  the 
"  king  ;  that  is,  to  preferve  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
power  his  life,  limbs,  and  royal  dignity,  and  to 
^'  keep  his  laws,  which  he  requires  to  be  main- 
"  tained  ^  and  neverthelefs  do  now  endeavour  to 
deflroy  them,  particularly  thofe  which  in  a  fpe- 
"  cial  manner  concern  his  dignity  and  honour  : 
Vv^e  therefore  declare   you  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  owe,  for  the  future,  no  obedience  to  a  per- 
jured  archbifhop.    Wherefore  putting  ourfelves 
"  and  all  that  belongs  to  us  under  the  proteclion 
of  the  pope,  we  cite  you  to  his  prefence,  there 
^'  to  anfwer  to   thefe   accufations.*'     He  then 
named  a  day  for  the  arclibifhop's  appearance  be- 
fore thepontif.    I  bear  u^jbat  you  fay^  reply ed  Bee- 
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ket,  and  vouchfafed  no  other  anfwen    Where- ^- 
upon  the  bifhops,  withdrawing  themfelves  frorrj 
him,  to  the  oppofite  Tide  of  the  hall,  Tat  apart,  in 
deep  filence,  for  a  co-:fiderable  time.    The  king, 
in  tiie  mean  while,  had  demanded  juflice  agair  fl 
him  from  the  temporal  peers,  and  had  calltd  in 
certain  fheriffs,  and  feme  barons  of  inform  dignity^  y  st^phe^, 
to  aiTift  in  the  judgement.     They  iinanimoiifly  in  vita  s.  t, 
found  him  guilty  of  perjury  and  treafon.    After  y  ^-^^^ 
which  the  earls  and  barons,  with  a  great  crowd  ofouadrip.  o 
other  perfons  attending  the  parliament,  went  to  the 
archbiiliop    and  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  as  grand 
jufliciary,  faid  to  him  thefe  words,   "  The  kir.g 
commands  you  to  come  before  him,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  m^oney  you  are  charged  with, 
according  to  the  promife  you  made  to  him  yef- 
terday.    Otherwife  hear  your  fentence."  "  My 
fentence!"  interrupted  Becket,  rifmg  up  from 
his  feat,  "  nay,  fon  earl,  hear  you  firft.    You  are 
*'  not  ignorant  how  ferviceable  and  how  faithful, 
according  to  the  (late  of  this  world,  I  have  been 
to  the  king.    In  refped  whereof  it  has  pleafed 
^'  him  to  promote  me  to  the  arclibifhoprick  of 
Canterbur}^,  God  knov/s,  againft  my  ov/n  will. 
*'  For  I  was  not  unconfcious  of  my  v/eaknefs  ;  and 
"  rather  for  the  love  of  him  than  of  God  I  acquis 
efced  therein  :  which  is  this  day  fufiiciently  ap- 
*'  parent    fince  God  withdraws  both  himfelf  and 
the  king  from  me.    But  in  the  time  of  my  pro- 
motion,  when  the  eledtion  v/as  made,  prince 
Henry,  the  king's  fon,   to  v/hom  that  charge 
^'  was  committed,  being  prefent,  it  was  demand- 
ed  in  what  manner  they  would  give  me  to  the 
church  of  Canterbury  ?   And  the  anfwer  was, 
free  and  d/J  charged  from  all  the  bonds  of  the  court. 
*'  Being  therefore  free  arid  dif charged^  I  am  not 
*'  bound  to  anfwer,  nor  will  I,  concerning  thofe 
things,    from    which   I  am  fo  difengaged.'* 
Hereupon  theearl  faid,  "  This  is  very  different 
D  d  3  from 
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A.D.  11^4  "  from  what  the  bifhop  of  London  reported  to  the 
king."    To  which  the  archbifhop  replied,  "  At- 
*'  tend,  my  fon,  to  what  I  fay.    Ey  how  much 
the  foul  is  of  more  worth  than  the  body,  fo 
much  are  you  bound  to  obey  God  and  me  rather 
"  than  an  earthly  kirg  :  nor  does  law  or  reafon 
"  allow,  that  children  fhould  judgs  or  condemn 
"  their  father  :  wherefore  I  difclaim  the  judge- 
ment  of  the  king,  of  you,  and  of  all  the  other 
peers  of  the  realm,  being  only  to  he  judged^  under 
^'  God^  by  our  lord  the  pope  ^  to  whom,  before  you 
all,  I  here  appeal,  committing  the  chv*-ch  of 
"  Canterbury,  my  order,  and  dignity,   voth  all 
"  thereunto  appertaining,  to  God's  protection  and 
to  his.    In  like  manner  do  I  cite  you,  my  bre- 
thren  and  fellow-bifhops,  becaufe  you  obey  man 
rather  than  God,  to  the  audience  and  judge- 
ment  of  the  fovereign  pontif ;  and  fo  relying 
"  on  the  authority  of  the  catholick  church, 
Gerv.ckro."  and  the  apofliolical  fee,  I  depart  hence."  He 

oli^drip  ^^"^^  ^^"^  g^^^g  ^^^^ »  upon  which  a  general  cry 
c.  34.  *  was  raifed  in  the  hall ;  and  as  he  paffed  along, 
many  called  him  a  perjured  traitor.  Stung  with 
thefe  words  he  turned  his  head,  and  looking  back 
upon  them  with  a  ftern  countenance,  faid,  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  that  if  his  holy  orders  did 
not  forbid  it,  he  would  by  arms  defend  himfelf 
againft  the  charge  of  treafon  and  perjury  :  nor 
could  he  refrain  from  revenging  himfelf  upon 
two  of  the  moft  clamorous,  by  very  foul  lan~ 
guage ;  upbraiding  one  of  them,  who  was  an  of- 
ficer belonging  to  the  houfehold,  with  one  of  his 
relations  having  been  hanged ;  and  calling  Earl 
Hamelin,  the  king's  natural  brother,  baflard  and 
catamite.  When  he  came  to  the  outvvard  gate  he 
found  it  locked ;  but  the  porter,  at  that  inftant, 
happening  to  be  out  of  the  way,  one  of  his  atten- 
dants perceived  the  keys  hung  on  the  wall  near  the 
gate,  and  feifing  upon  thern  let  him  out.    As  foon 
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as  he  appeared  in  the  flreet,  a  great  number  of  beg-  ^-  ^ 
-gars,  together  with  the  mob  of  the  town,  and<aaadiip. 
fome  of  the  inferior  ecclefiaflicks,  crowded  about"- 34- 
him,  congratulating  him  upon  his  deUvery,  and 
attending  him,  with  joyful  acclamations,  to  the 
convent  where  he  lodged.   This  he  affedted  to  call 
a  glorioles  proceffion^  and  invited  them  all  to  par- 
take of  his  repafl.    Whereupon  the  whole  mo- 
naftery  and  the  courts  belonging  to  it  were  filled 
with  this  rabble,  whom  the  archbifhop  very  cour- 
teouHy  entertained  as  his  guefls.    As  foon  as  Hen- 
ry was  informed  of  his  having  withdrawn  himfeif 
fo  abruptly  from  the  judgement  of  his  peers,  and 
with  fuch  a  provoking  infolence  of  words  and  be- 
Ir^viour,  he  apprehended  that  the  barons  might  be 
incited  by  the  excefs  of  their  indignation  againfh 
him  to  fome  adl  of  illegal  violence ;  and  therefore  v.  Epift.  12^. 
moft  prudently  ordered  proclamiation  to  be  made,^^^°^;^°''' 
that  he  forbad  all  perfons,  on  pain  of  death,  tooerv-Chro! 
do  the  archbifhop,  or  his  people,  any  harm.  Pre- 
fently  afterwards  he  received  a  meffage  from  that  v.  Hift. 
prelate,  by  the  bilhops  of  Hereford,  Worcefler,  Qi^^^'^'p- 
and  Rochefter,  requefliing  his  licence  to  go  out  oF"^"*' 
the  kingdom.    On  v/hat  pretence,  or  fuggcflion, 
this  petition  was  fupported  we  are  not  told :  but 
probably  it  was,  that  he  might  profecute  the  ap- 
peal he  had  made  to  the  pope.    The  king  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  would  advife  with  his  council  upon  it, 
the  next  day.    We  are  told  by  one,  who  was  then  y.  Heriber- 
attending  upon  Becket,  that  before  he  fent  thistu-ninQua- 
melTage,  upon  hearing  the  words  of  the  gofpe], 
*^  IV hen  they  per Je cute  yon  in  one  city^  fly  to  another T 
read  to  him  at  dinner,  he  evidently  fhewed  by 
his  countenance,  that  he  refolved  in  his  mind  to 
obey  that  precept.    But,  if  we  may  believe  Johny.  lohan. 
of  Salifbury,  he  conceived  this  defign  from  an  a-'"^'^'^"^' 
larm  which  he  received  from  two  of  the  nobility, 
who  came  to  him  in  the  evening,  and,  with  many 
tears  and  oaths,  revealed  to  him  a  confpiracy  a- 
D  d  4  gainft 
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A.  D.  1164.  gajnft  his  life,  which  fome  perfons  of  great  quality, 
but  of  infamous  characters,  had  formed  and  bound 
themfelvcs,  by  mutual  oaths,  to  carry  into  effeft. 
Whether  any  notice  of  fuch  a  plot  had  b^^en  given 
to  the  king,  and  was  the  occafion  of  his  ordering 
the  abovementioned  proclamation,  is  u'xertain ; 
and  indeed  it  looks  like  a  fhory  invented  afterwards 
to  juftify  the  archbifhop's  flight :  but,  when  that 
proclamation  had  been  made,  there  was  no  reafon 
to  apprehend  any  danger  of  this  kind.  It  is  there- 
fore mxofh  probable,  that  if  fuch  an  intelligence  was 
really  given  to  Becket,  he  regarded  it  no  further 
than  to  make  it  an  excufe  for  leaving  the  kingdom, 
which  ftronger  reafons  might  incline  him  to,  and 
which  he  undoubtedly  had  been  long  defirous  to 
execute.  He  now  was  fenfible  that  he  had  no 
time  to  lofe  ;  and  determined  to  attempt  it  that 
y.  Aianum  vcty  Hight.  The  better  to  conceal  his  intention, 
:n  Qua  n .  encoutagc  the  notion  of  his  apprehending 

fome  outrage,  he  ordered  a  bed  to  be  made  for 
him  in  the  church,  between  tv/o  altars,  as  if  he 
y.  Heribert.  meant  to  take  fandtuary  there  ;  and  rifing  at  m^id- 
:n  Qiiadni.  j^jght  went  out,  by  a  back-door  of  the  convent, 
with  only  two  attendants,  a  monk  of  the  Cifter- 
cian  order,  and  another,  named  Herbert  de  Bofe- 
ham,  who  has  written  an  account  of  his  life,  from 
v/hich  I  fnall  take  the  particulars  of  his  flight.  This 
"b'dera  1  ■•  ^^^^^^^  indeed  does  not  tell  us,  nor  do  I  find  in 
Bj^era,  "-^j^y  other,  how  they  got  out  of  Northampton, 
v/hich  v/as  then  a  v/alled  town  :  but  from  his  rela- 
tion it  appears,  that  infliead  of  directing  their 
courfe  towards  any  of  the  ports,  from  whence  the 
archbilliop  m.ight  readily  pafs  over  to  the  coafl:  of 
France  or  Flanders,  they  rode  northwards  to  Lin- 
coln, in  order  to  elude  any  purfiiit,  that  might 
be  made  when  his  efcape  out  of  Northampton 
fftould  be  knov/n.  From  thence  he  went  by  water 
to  a  hermitage  in  the  fens,  near  forty  miles  from 
that  city^  where,  being  fecured  from  difcovery  by 
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the  folitude  of  the  place,  he  refled  three  days,  and 
'then  tur  ned  to  the  fouth-eaft,  travelling  on  foot, 
and  by  night,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  but  repo- 
fing  all  day  in  different  monaflieries,  till  he  came 
to  Eftrey  in  Kent,  a  manor  belonging  to  the  priory 
of  Canterbury,  and  not  far  from  that  city.  There 
he  remained  eight  days,  unknov/n  to  all  but  one 
prieft,  who  kept  him  concealed  in  his  chamber, 
while  Herbert  de  Bofeham  and  two  other  ecclefia- 
fticks  of  his  train  were  employed  at  Sandwich  to 
procure  a  fmall  fifherboat  for  him,  which  he  em- 
barked in,  with  them,  a  little  before  the  dawn  of 
the  fifteenth  day  from  the  iaft  of  his  attendance  at 
Northamipton,  being  the  tenth  of  November,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four.  About 
the  clofe  of  the  evening  he  landed,  not  far  from 
Gravelines :  but,  before  I  proceed  to  tell  the  confe- 
quencesof  his  efcape  out  of  England,  I  fhall  make 
a  few  obfervations  on  the  trarfadions  relating  to 
him  in  the  parliament  of  Northampton. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that,  whatever 
matters  he  was  charg  :d  with,  in  that  afTembly,  the 
offence  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king,  and  without  which  he  probably  would  liave 
been  accufed  of  no  other,  was  his  renewed  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  Upon  this 
a  moil  fevere  inquifition  was  made  into  the  reft  of 
his  conduct  :  complaints  againfh  him  were  fought 
for  and  it  may  feem  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
profecutions  national  jufbice  was  fomewhat  fliaro- 
ened  by  royal  refentment.  Yet  that  every  thing 
was  done  according  to  law  we  have  great  reafon  to 
prefume  from  the  manner  of  proceeding.  For  he 
was  not  condemned  by  delegates  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  particularly  under  his  influence,  but  in 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  by  all  the  barons  and 
bifhops  of  England.  The  biihops  at  leail  muft 
hare  been  careful  not  to  concur  in  any  judgement 
againfh  their  primate,  which  was  not  agrceable  to 

the 
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A.  D.  11^4.  the  methods  and  foms  of  law  then  eflablifhed,  and 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offence ;  becaufe, 
befides  their  own  confciences  and  the  reproach  of 
the  world,  they  had  the  refentment  of  Rome  to 
apprehend  in  this  bufinefs  it  being  certain  that 
Alexander  would  fupport  the  archbilhop,  as  far  as 
the  cafe  would  admit.  And  it  is  very  evident, 
that  all  poHible  care  was  taken,  in  the  proceedings 
againfh  that  prelate,  to  avoid  fuch  matters  as  might 
engage  the  fee  of  Rome  in  tlie  quarrel.  For  this 
reafon  it  was,  that  the  king  did  not  accufe  him  of 
violating  the  laws  he  had  fworn  to  maintain,  in 
points  relating  to  the  clergy  ;  but  charged  him 
a  civil  officer,  indebted  to  him  in  great  fums,  du- 
ring the  time  of  his  miniflry,  and  whofe  account.^ 
had  not  been  duly  or  regularly  paft.  He  did  not 
attem.pt  to  prov^e  (and  a  contemporary  hiflorian 

Dicetoin-  ^^^,^-3      ^^.//^  n<)t  prove)  that  the  kins;  had,  by  any 

ter  Decern      -  o_     r  1  •  •  i  ^-      n  1 

Scriptures,  ordcr  or  act  or  his  own,  eitner  previoufly  autho- 
r-  S37-  rif:d,  or  afterwards  ratified,  the  pretended  dif- 
charge,  which  he  faid  had  been  given  to  him,  upon 
his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
young  prince  then  an  iafant,  and  by  the  jufticiary, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  without  any 
examiination  of  his  accounts,  on  which  a  difcharge 
could  have  been  properly  grounded.  Whether 
the  words  fpoken  by  them  on  that  occafion,  tlmt 
they  gave  him  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  free  and  dif- 
charged  from  all  the  bonds  of  the  court  ^  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  extend  to  fuch  an  acquittance  or  how  far 
the  king's  fubfequent  or  preceding  indulgence 
m.ight  be  admitted,  in  equity,  to  bar,  or  at  leafl 
tomiitigate,  the  prefent  demand,  were  points  which 
the  parliament  miight  have  favourably  confidered, 
if,  with  due  obedience,  he  had  fubmitted  the  cafe 
to  their  judgement.  But  for  one  ftanding  fo  charg- 
ed to  deny  the  authority  of  the  liighefl  court  in 
the  ki'  gdom,  and  in  a  caule  purely  civil,  appeal 
from  thence  to  an  ecclefiaftical  and  foreign  court, 

when 
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when  fuch  an  appeal,  even  in  fpiritiial  crafes,  had^-^- 
'  been  fo  lately  forbidden  by  one  of  the  ftatutes  en- 
adted  at  Clarendon,  was  the  higheft  a6t  of  contu- 
macy that  can  be  conceived  :  it  was  not  only  an 
infringement  of  that  particular  law,  but  a  rebellion 
sgainft  all  the  laws  of  tlie  land  and  the  whole  legi- 
flature  !  Kis  only  apology  v/as  v/hat  a  writer  of  his  v.  Ste-phz^ 
life,  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  (itys,  he  declared  ^0^'^%^^"^^^ 
the  biihops,  in  anfwer  to  their  objedion  of  the  fo-tuar!' 
lemn  promife  they  had  m^ade  to  obierve  all  the 
ris:;hts  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  :  namely,  /to 
a  Chriflian  king  had  no  right  or  prerogative^  by  the 
exercife  whereof  the  liberties  of  the  churchy  which  he 
had  /worn  to  maintain^  could  receive  any  prejudice. 
Bat  the  queflion  was,  how  far  the  liberties  of  the 
church  extended,  and  the  legiflature  had  already 
decided  that  qu^fhion,  bv  declaring  rhofe  cuO:om% 
againd  which  he  objected,  to  be  obligatory  on  all 
the  fubjeds  of  England,  and  thofe  pi-etend.^d  liber- 
ties, which  he  prefumed  to  aflert  in  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  to  be  illegal  encroachments  and  i  inova- 
tions.    The  parliament  therefore  could  not  pof- 
fibly  recede  from  this  judgement,  nor  allow  a  fub- 
jed.  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  laws  which  the 
king  and  they  had  efhablilhed,  difclaim  their  au- 
thority, and  declare  himfelf  only  refpo^'fible  for 
his  coiidud  to  God  and  the  pop".    Odo  biihop 
of  Bayeux,  and  Flambard  bifnop  of  Durham,  had 
been  impri Toned  for  offences  of  lefs  danger  to 
the  ftate.    Ncverthelefs  it  is  evident,  that  Henry- 
had  no  intention,  if  Becket  had  ilaid  in  the  kiig- 
dom,  to  pu..illi  him  with  fuch  rigour  as  his  be- 
haviour deferved.    He  oe-ly  deHred  to  deprive  him 
of  his  archbiflioprick,  and  reduce  him  to  a  con- 
dition, in  which  his  turbulent  fpirit  would  not  be 
fo  troublefome  to  the  government  and  peace  of  the 
kingdom.     It  v/ould  perhaps  have  been  a  wifer 
ponclufion  of  the  proceedings  againfl  him  at  North- 
ampton, if,  immediately  after  his  contumacious 

departure  • 
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A.  D.  ii<?4.c3epartiire  from  the  court,  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  be  arrefted  and  forced  from  the  mona- 
flry  into  fome  place  of  fafe  ciiftody.  But,  unquef- 
tionabiy,  the  worft  fault  committed  by  that  prince, 
in  the  management  of  this  bufmefs,  was  allowing 
the  bifhops  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  infliead  of  join- 
ing in  the  fentence  which  the  other  barons  pro- 
nounced againfl  the  primate.  Indeed  that  appeal 
was  made  in  confequence  of  the  archbifhop's  but 
it  was  equally  offenfive  to  the  dignity  of  the  king- 
dom :  it  admitted  the  judicature  of  the  pope  in 
a  matter,  of  which  he  had  no  proper  cog:;ifance, 
and  gave  him  an  authority  to  revife  and  rejudge 
what  ought  to  have  been  finally  determined  in 
England,  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  judge- 
ment of  the  baons.  There  was  much  evil  in  this 
conceflion  ;  but  Henry  was  unv/arily  induced  to 
make  it,  by  his  very  earneft  defire  of  keeping 
the  bifhops  on  his  fide  in  this  conteft,  and  by  a 
belief  that  the  pope  would  be  perfuaded  by  them 
to  confider  the  difpute,  as  a  pecuniary  caufe  be- 
tween him  and  his  late  chancellor,  in  which  the 
church,  or  the  hierarchy,  had  no  concern.  A  :d 
if  through  their  mediation,  thtit  pontiff  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  depofe  the  archbilhop,  he  thought 
it  v/ould  as  efFeclually  anfwer  his  purpofe  as  more 
violent  methods,  and  lefs  difturb  the  tranquillity 
of  his  kingdom.  But  he  was  greatly  deceived  in 
thefe  opinions.  Becket  aded  more  artfully,  and 
with  a  truer  difcernment  of  the  confequences  that 
would  follow  from  his  conducV.  By  his  plea  of 
exemption  from  all  fecular  jurifdidion,  and  by 
citing  the  bifiiops  to  anfwer  at  the  tribunal  of  tlie 
pope,  for  having  concurred  with  the  laity  in  the 
form.er  jud2:emxents  againfh  him,  he  interefbed  tlie 
authority  of  Rome  in  his  quarrel ;  and  inftead  of 
a  defendant  in  a  v/eak  or  doubtful  caufe  made 
him.felf  plantifF  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  the 
champion  of  that  court  to  which  he  appealed. 

Thus 
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'Thus  the  policy  of  the  khig  was  baffled,  and  his^-i>-"^4» 
hope  difappointed  :  the  contefl  not  being,  in  Alex- 
ander's opinion,  whether  Becket  ought  to  pay  the 
debt  he  was  charged  with,  but  what  were  the 
limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  powers. 

Upon  the  firft  notice  that  the  archbifhop  had 
fecretly  fled  from  Northampton,  orders  were  given  Jbln^i^ 
by  Henry  to  watch  the  fea  ports,  particu- c.L 
larly  Dover  ;  but,  left  all  thefe  cautions  to  prc^ZT'f^/t 
vent  his  efcaping  out  of  England  fhould  prove 
inefFe6>ual,  that  prince  was  advifed  to  entreat  the 
king  of  France  not  to  receive  him  in  his  territories ; 
and  likewife  to  employ  all  his  power  to  obtain  of 
the  pope,  that  the  appeal  made  to  his  Holinels 
might  be  decided  in  England,  by  legates  fent 
thither,  and  the  fugitive  primate  remanded  back 
to  his  fee,  till  judgement  was  paft.  This  feemed 
very  neceflary  ;  for  the  king  had  much  to  fear 
from  that  prelate's  being  fufFered  to  take  refuge  in 
France.  The  fecrets  of  the  ftate  were  known  ta 
him  ;  and  v/hat  ufe  he  might  be  inclined  to  make 
of  that  knowledge,  how  many  enemies  he  might 
raife  againft  his  late  mafter,  how  many  friends  he 
might  cool,  what  inftructions  he  might  givx  to 
thofe  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  greatnefs  of  that 
monarch,  in  prejudice  to  him  and  bis  government, 
was  m^atter  of  very  ferious  and  very  uneafy  confi- 
deration.  At  the  fame  time,  not  to  put  any  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  negociation  wirh  Alex- 
ander, it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  king 
fliould  abftain  from  the  exercife  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative, which  gave  him  a  right  to  feize  the  arch- 
bilhop's  temporalities,  in  confequence  of  his  flight; 
and  that  all  who  belonged  to  that  prelate  fhould 
be  left  unmolefted  by  the  gov^ernment,  till  it  had 
been  feen  what  effect  fuch  gentle  meafures  would 
have,  in  bringing  the  affair  to  an  amicable  con- 
clufion  between  Henry  and  the  pope.  To  thefe 
counfels  the  king  alTented  j  and  a  moft  fplendid 

cmbafly. 
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A.D.  1164- embaffv,  confiftingof  many  of  the  chief  nobility 
of  his  kingdom,  both  ecclefiafcicks  and  laymen, 
was  accordingly  fei  t,  without  delay,  to  the  king 
of  Frarce  and  to  Alexander,  of  whom  the  latter 
had  made  Sens,  a  town  in  Champagne,  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  But  the  embafladors  were  com.- 
manded,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  where 
Becket  might  be,  to  go  firft  to  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  deliver  to  him  a  letter,  of  the  like  pur- 
port with  that  they  carried  to  Louis,  complairnng 
of  the  archbifliop,  as  having  traiteroufly  fled  from 
jufbice,  and  defiring  the  earl  not  to  give  him  pro- 
tection in  any  part  of  his  country.  It  fo  happen- 
ed, that  they  palTed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  at  the  . 
very  time  when  Becket  failed  from  Sandv/ich  to 
Flanders.  As  he  had  r^t  been  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land aftei-  a  fearch  of  fome  days,  it  was  fappofed 
by  tlie  king's  officers  that  he  had  efcaped  to  France 
or  Flandeis,  while  he  was  ftill  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  this  opinion  occafioned  their  not  bei:g  fo  vigi- 
lant in  guarding  the  ports,  as  when  the  orders  to 
that  puipofe  were  firfl:  received.  But  his  danger 
did  not  erd  upon  liiscrofiir  g  the  fea.  It  has  been 
fhewn  in  the  former  parts  of  this  hiftory,  that  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  befides  his  near  relation  to 
Kenry,  was  under  the  greatefh  obligations  to  him 
for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  his  perfon  and  terri- 
tories, while  his  father  v/as  in  Afia.  It  has  like- 
wife  been  told,  that  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Bou- 
lone,  had  been  aififbed  by  that  prince  in  his  miarri- 
sge  with  Matilda,  King  Stephen's  daughter,  in 
virtue  of  wliich  he  had  gained  that  opulent  pro- 
vince.   Thefe  were  ftrong  reafons  to  render  them 

v.Epift.2  4.both  unfavourable  to  Becket.  Neverthelefs  it 
i-  appears  by  a  letter  from  John  of  Salifbury,  whom 
he  had  fent  abroad,  as  his  agent,  when  firfb  he 
took  the  refolutioQ  of  feeking  an  afylum  on  the 
continent,  that  tlie  earl  of  Flanders  had  given  him 
an  affurance  of  proteClion,  and  had  even  offered 

to 
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to  procure  a  veflel  and  feamen  for  his  paflage.    But^*  ^-  *  '^4- 
that  was  before  the  proceedings  again  ft  him  at 
Northampton,  and  when  his  going  out  of  England 
could  not  have  been  branded  as  flying  fi-om  jufhice. 
In  his  prefent  circumftances  to  protect:  him  was  in- 
conflftent  with  any  Ihew  of  friendfliip  for  his  fo- 
vereign.    Senflble  of  this  he  deflred  to  pafs  undif- 
covered  through  the  territories  of  Flanders,  and 
perhaps  he  had  privately  agreed  with  the  earl, 
that,  not  to  draw  upon  that  prince  a  quarrel  with 
Henry,  he  ihould  come  in  difguife,  and,  f^eming- 
ly,  without  his  knov/ledge.    Certain  it  is  that  he 
ad:ed  with  no  lefs  caution  than  if  he  had  been  ia 
an  enemy's  country  :  for,  being  afraid  to  enter  the  ^  ^ 
port  of  Gravel ines,  where  he  miglit  have  been  fub-in^cii^jr^ 
jed  to  a  troublefome  examination,  he  was  fet  on^°s^>*  ''^3- 
fliore  a  league  from  thence,  and  forced  to  travel 
on  foot,  through  deep  roads,  and  a  great  ftorm 
of  wind  a-^d  rain,  before  he  had  recovered  from 
the  flcknefs  occafioned  by  his  voyage.    It  fo  fa- 
tigued him,  that,  his  ftrength  being  quite  over- 
come, he  laid  himfelf  do«,vn  upon  the  ground,  ^i^^^  j^ 
cold  and  wet  as  it  was,  and  declared  to  his  atten-Ojidriiojio, 
dants,  that  he  could  not  walk  any  farther.    They  ^'  ^' 
then  procured  him  a  horfe,  but  v/ithout  a  bridle 
or  faddle.    Supplying  thefe  defeds,  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  a  halter  and  fome  cloaths  of  the  three 
monks  who  waited  on  him,  he  rode  to  Gravelines, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Frier  Chriftian,  ftoppjd 
at  an  inn  in  that  town.    W'^e  are  told  by  one  of  ^^^.^^^^^^^ 
his  companions,  that,  while  he  was  at  fupp:r,  the  h^o^udrU 
hoft,  bv-^ing  a  man  of  more  than  vulgar  fagacitv,  ^^s^^  c.4. 
fufp;6led  who  he  was,  from  fome  remarks  on  liis 
countenance,  psrfbn,  and  behaviour,  and  from  the 
report,  which  had  already  fpread  itfelf  all  over 
Flandrrs,  of  his  profecution  and  flight.  Thefs 
flifpicions  he  imm.ediately  imparted  to  his  wife, 
who  co  ilirming  them  from  her  own  obft^rvations 
and  opinion,  they  began  to  treat  him  with  a  re- 

fpea: 
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A.D.  »»64.fpe6l  that  made  him  very  iineafy.  To  take  it  off, 
and  perfuade  them  of  his  being  what  he  appeared, 
he  invited  the  hoft  to  fit  at  table  with  him  ^  but 
the  good  man,  feating  himfelf,  with  great  hu- 
mihty,  at  his  feet,  faid  to  him,  "i\ly  lord,  I  re- 
"  turn  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  that  I  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  recriving  you  under  my 
"  roof;*  "Why,  who  ami?"  replied  Becket : 
am  not  I  a  poor  m.onk  ?  "  No,"  faid  the  hoft, 
"  you  may  call  yourfelf  what  you  pieafe ;  but  I 
*^  know  you  to  be  a  great  man,  and  archbifhop 
*'  of  Canterbury."  Though  it  was  dangerous  to 
tmfl  a  perfon  unknown,  Becket  thought  it  more 
dangerous  to  perfifh  in  a  referve  that  probably 
would  be  ufelefs,  and  therefore  declared  himfelf 
to  him,  with  an  air  of  franknefs  and  confidence, 
proper  to  confirm  his  good  will.  This  fecured  his 
fidelity  :  the  archbifhop  paffed  the  night  without 
a  further  difcovery,  and,  for  fear  that  the  next 
day  fhould  produce  any  alteration,  he  took 
the  man  along  with  him,  to  be  his  guide  to  St. 
Omers.  When  they  arrived  there,  which  was 
late  in  the  evening,  he  would  not  enter  the 
town,  but  went  to  a  monaftery  of  the  Cifter- 
cian  order  fituated  near  to  it,  w^here  he  learn- 
ed that  the  embaiTadors  fent  by  King  Henry 
had  come  that  day  to  St.  Omers,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  cafUe.  Upon  this  intelligence  he  removed 
in  the  night  to  a  hermitage,  which  had  belonged 
to  St.  Bertin ;  a  very  folitary  place,  furrounded 
witji  waters.  Here  he  was  concealed,  three  days 
and  nights,  with  only  one  of  his  attendants,  hav- 
T  H"ft  ^"^'S  ordered  the  two  others  to  watch  the  motions 
Quadripart.  of  the  Englifh  emibafTadors,  who  left  St.  Omers 
iii.  c,  7-  the  next  morning  after  his  departure  from  the 
convent.  On  the  fourth  day,  being  inform.ed  that 
he  might  come  without  danger,  he  went  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  v/here  he  was  received  by 
the  monks  vvith  regat  refped  and  aifeclion. 

The 
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The  Englifh  minifters,  having  made  a  fhort  ^-i^' »'^4- 
abode  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  haftened  to 
France,  where  they  fuppofed  the  archbifhop 
had  found  means  to  procure  a  fecret  afylum  as 
they  had  no  tidings  of  him.  The  efteem  which^ 
Louis  had  conceived  for  the  character  of  that  pre- 
late, when  he  knew  him  as  chancellor  and  favourite 
to  King  Henry,  had  fmce  been  greatly  encreafed 
by  the  general  fame  of  his  piety,  and  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  chui"ch, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  mielTenger,  whom 
the  archbifhop,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Cla- 
rendon, h?d  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  make  a  fa-j^j^^'^'^^' 
vourable  rt]  "  efentation  of  his  caufe  and  behaviour. 
This  agent  was  affured,  at  his  departure  from  the 
king,  that  if  the  primate  fliould  feek  an  afylum  in 
his  territories,  he  would  receive  him,  not  as  a 
bifhop,  or  an  archbifhop,  but  as  a  partmr  in  his 
kingdotn.  The  fubfequent  proceedings  at  North- 
ampton were  alfo  reported  to  Louis  with  much 
kindnefs  for  Becket,  by  many  of  the  bifhops  of 
France,  who,  being  leagued  in  the  fame  eccle- 
fiaftical  fadlion  againffc  the  civil  power,  fpoke  of 
him  as  a  martyr.  He  had  moreover  fome  advo- 
cates among  the  laity  there.  The  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  his  brothers,  who,  from  the  enmjty  of 
the  houfe  of  Blois  againft  that  of  Plantagenet, 
wifhed  ill  to  the  king  of  England,  fuggefted  to 
Louis,  that  by  fomenting  the  difcord  between  the 
church  and  the  crown,  which  had  fortunately 
arifen  in  that  kingdom,  he  might  effedlually  fe- 
cure  and  ftrengthen  his  own.  It  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  in  this  counfel  there  was  a  colour  of 
reafon.  Yet  a  wifer  prince  would  have  feen,  that, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  any  particular  jealoufies 
ought  to  have  been  facrififed  to  the  common  caufe 
of  both  crowns,  that  is,  to  the  maintaining  of  tlie 
royal  authority  againft  ecclefiaflical  and  papal  en- 
croac'hments.    All  the  kings  in  the  Chriftian  world 

Vol  II.  E  e  were 
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A.  D.  1164.  were  no  lefs  interefted  in  this  difpute,  on  the  fide 
of  Henry,  than  the  pope  was,  on  the  fide  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  as  Alexander  dif- 
regarded  all  the  great  obligations  which  he  liad  to 
.   that  monarch,  when  brought  into  comparifon  with 
the  intereft  of  his  fee;  fo  fhould  Louis  have  fet 
afide  the  lefier  reafons  of  flate,  to  allift  his  bro- 
ther of  England  in  fupporting  the  efiential  and 
fundamental  rights  of  Sovereignty,  thus  attacked 
by  the  priefthood.    But  his  policy  not  reaching 
fo  far,  and  his  bigottry,  which  more  than  any  other 
principal  directed  his    condu6l,   inclining  him 
eagerly  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Becket,  he  receiv- 
ed very  coldly  the  Englifh  em.balTadors,  when  they 
arrived  at  his  court ;  and  beginning  to  read  the  letter, 
they  had  brought  to  him  from  Henry,  he  flopped 
Gervafe.    at  thcfc  words,  "  Thomas,  late  archhifoop  of  Can- 
Quadnioguscc  terhury,  has  fled  out  of  my  realm  like  a  traitor;" 
and  afked  them  whether  the  perfon  there  men- 
tioned was  no  lorger  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
who  had  dcpcfed  him  ?  They  appearing  embar- 
affed  at  the  queftion,  he  faid,  "  I  am  a  king  as 
"  well  as  the  king  of  England ;  but  I  would  not 
"  have  deprived  the  lowed  clerk  in  my  kingdom, 
*'  nor  do  I  think  I  have  power  to  do  it.    I  know 
"  that  this  Thomas  fer^xd  your  fovereign  long 
and  faithfully  in  the  office  of  chancellor;  and 
his  recompence  is  now,  that  his  mafter,  after 
having  forced  him  to  fly  out  of  England,  would 
alfo  drive  him  out  of  France."    The  embafla- 
dors  hereupon,  feeing  no  hopes  of  fucceeding  in 
this  part  of  their  bufmefs,  entreated  him  at  leafl: 
to  adm.onifh  the  pope  not  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
fuggeflions  of  Becket  againfl:  the  king  of  England ; 
which  he  likewife  refiifing,  they  left  him,  and 
went  tp  Akxander  at  Sens.    The  day  after  their 
departure,  the  two  ecclefiafticks,  whom  Becket 
had  diipatched  from  St.  Omers,  arrived  at  Com-^ 
piegne,  where  Louis  then  kepi  his  court,  and 
im.ploied  him  to  grant  that  prelate  an  afylum 

in 
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An  his  kingdom.  He  embraced  them,  and  repeat- a.  d.  1154. 
ed  to  them  the  anfwer  he  had  given  to  Henry's 
miniflers,  bidding  them  afliire  the  primate  in  his 
name,  that  he  fhould  be  received  with  great  kind- 
nefs.  Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  promife  ;  but 
difpatched  his  own  almoner  on  a  mefTage  to  the 
pope,  befeeching  his  HoHnefs,  that,  as  he  loved  the 
the  honour  of  the  churchy  and  the  weal  of  the  French 
kingdom^  he  fhoiild  maintain  Thoraas  archbijhop  of  Can- 
terbury^ and  his  caufe^  in  all  points^  againfl  the 
tyrant  of  England.  Becket  was  confirmed,  by 
thefe  encouragements,  in  his  defire  and  intention 
of  going  into  France.  But  while  he  was  yet  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  Richard  de  Lucy,  who 
had  been  fent  not  long  before,  on  fome  fecret 
commiiTion,  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  returned  to 
England  by  St.  Omers,  and  hearing  that  Becket 
was  there  went  and  made  him  a  vifit.  How  it 
happened  that  the  archbifhop,  who  had  fled  from 
the  fight  of  the  Englifh  embafladors,  when  he 
firfl  came  to  St  Omers,  took  now  fo  little  care 
to  avoid  the  notice  and  prefence  of  the  Great- 
judiciary  of  E'lgland,  who  of  all  his  council  was 
the  mofl  devoted  to  Henry,  we  are  not  told.  But  it 
is  faid,  that  in  their  conference  Richard  tried  to 
perfuade  him  to  go  back  to  England,  offering 
himfelf  to  condudl  him,  and  be  a  mediator  and 
interceffor  with  the  king  for  his  pardon,  which  he 
thought  miglit  be  obtained  by  fuch  an  ad  of  fub- 
million.  The  archbifhop  anfwered,  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  king  was  itnplacable  when,  he  was  tho- 
roughly  angered.  The  judiciary,  finding  him  ab- 
folutely  determined  to  perfift  in  the  part  he  had 
taken,  expreffed  a  proper  indignation  at  his  obfti- 
nacy,  and  left  him.  It  v/as  1:  deed  mofl  impro- 
bable that  this  vifit  fliouid  conclude  in  any  other 
manner. 

Prefently  after  the  departure  of  Richard  de 
K  e  ^  Lucy 
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HeHbertur  ^^^^y^  ^^c^^t  went  froiTi  St.  Omcrs ;  and,  whe- 
in  Hill.  *  ther  he  really  apprehended  fome  danger  to  his 
J^^J^'T-  pcrfon,  or  Only  did  it  to  conceal  the  fecret  intelli- 
gence he  had  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  chofe 
to  travel  by  night,  and  under  the  conducl  of  fome 
foldiers  procured  from  his  friends,  the  abbot  of  St. 
Bertin,  and  the  bifhop  of  Tournay,  till  he  had  got 
out  of  the  Flemifh  territories  into  the  French.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  latter  he  was  joined  by  fome  of 
his  cler-gy,  who,  from  attachmer^t  to  his  perfon, 
or  zeal  for  his  caufe,  defired  to  follov/  his  for- 
tunes. 

V.  Francifci     During  the  fpring  of  this  year,  eleven  hundred 
Tr^pontir"  and  fixty  four,  the  Antipope  Vi6tor  had  died  at 
Rom.  fub   Lucca  ;  but  another,  who  took  the  name  of  Paf- 
&Ba.ronfum  chal  the  Third,  being  elecHced  foon  afterwards,  by 
fub  eodem  the  party  of  that  pontiff,  the  fchifm  remained  un- 
anno.       fubdued  ;  and  feemed,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
imperial  dominions,  to  draw  a  new  fpint,  and  an 
augmentation  of  vigour  from  it's  new  head.  Beck- 
et  therefore  had  great  reafon  to  dread  the  imprelTi- 
ons  that  might  be  m^ade  upon  Alexander  by  Henry's 
em.bafTadors,  in  circumftances  which  rendered  the 
friendfhip  of  their  m^after  fo  necefTary  to  him  ;  and 
it  appears  from  fom.e  letters,  that  the  nearefl  friends 
J-^p'f^j  7^.  of  that  prelate  were  very  apprehenfive  of  his  be- 
13,  %4.  .1.  .^^  facriiifed  by  the  pope  to  the  necefTity  of  the 
times.    Henry  indeed,  on  the  firil  intelligence  of 
Vid:or's  deceafe,  had  renev/ed  his  alTurances  of 
adhering  to  Alexander    v/hich,  one  would  think, 
in  good  policy  he  fhould  not  have  done  ;  as  he 
might  have  found  an  advantage,  in  his  difputes 
with  the  church,  from  leaving  that  pontiff'  more 
doubtful,  with  regard  to  his  refolutions,  at  fuch  a 
v.^Epift.  7.  -g^j.^  ^y.  ^  iQiiQj^  feni-  to  Becket  foon  after 

that  event,  this  hafhy  proceeding  may  be  account- 
ed for,  and  in  fome  meafure  juftified.  We  are 
there  told,  that  v/hen  the  news  of  the  antipopes's 

death 
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,deathcame  into  France,  it  was  imagined  by  feme  '»^4 
there,  that  the  emperour  himfelf  would  put  an 
end  to  the  fchifm,  by  fubmitting  to  Alexander  ; 
and  that  this  conjedlure  was  much  flrengthened  by 
other  accounts,  received  about  the  fame  time,  of 
a  difpofition  in  fome  of  the  cities  of  Italy  to  revolt 
from  that  prince,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  of  a 
fever.  Henry  therefore  might  fear,  that,  if  he 
did  not  make  hafhe  to  declare  for  Alexander,  in- 
ftead,  of  terrifying  that  pontiff,  he  fhould  hurt  his 
ov/n  interefts.  But  the  eledlion  of  Pafchal,  the 
recovery  of  the  emperor,  and  fomie  advantages, 
gained  by  their  adherents  in  Tufcany,  quite  chang-  v.  Epia.zj 
ed  the  fcene  ;  and  Becket  was  informed  by  another 
letter  from  one  of  his  agents  at  Sens,  before  the 
proceedings  againft  him  at  Northamipton,  that 
Alexander  him.felf  and  all  his  cardinals  were  full  of 
uneafmefs,  on  account  of  the  longftay,  which  John 
Cummins,  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  the  emperor, 
made  in  the  court  of  that  prince  ;  and  becaufe,  for 
fome  time,  no  minifher  from  the  king  had  come  to 
Sens;  which,  with  other  concurrent  circumftances, 
had  alarmed  them  fo  much,  that  they  were  by  ro 
means  difpofed  to  offend  any  potentate,  but  leaft 
of  all  the  king  of  E:^gland.  Affairs  had  remained 
in  much  the  fame  fituation  from  that  time  to  this  : 
fo  that  Henry  was  now  very  confident  in  the  hope 
fuggefted  to  him  by  thofe  bifhops  who  had  m.oft  of 
his  confidence,  that  Alexander  might  prefer  his 
own  perfonal  interefts  to  thofe  of  his  fee.  And  if 
the  king  of  France  had  been  only  neutral  between 
him  and  Becket,  this  confidence,  probably,  would 
not  have  been  difappoi.ned.  But  his  weight  turn- 
ed the  fcale  in  favour  of  the  primate.  Before  the 
embalfadors -from  the  king  of  England  v/ere  heard, 
Alexander  had  received  the  meffaoie  from  Louis,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given,  and  had  admit- 
ted die  agents  of  Becket  to  an  audience.  They 
l>egan  bv  faving,  "  They  were  fe/.t  to  acquaint  his 
E  e  3  "  Huhneis, 
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Aianus  in  but  110  lofiger  bore  rule  in  the  land  of  ^gypt^  having 
"ipartkir  "  ^^-^^  contrary,   oppreffed,  and  almoji  de- 

1.  ii.  c.  8.  "  ftyoyed,  by  the  Egyptians''  After  which  they 
related  to  him,  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  the  fcripture, 
the  perils  his  fon  had  gone  through,  'when  he  fought 
^sjoith  beafls  at  Northampton,  his  perils  among  falfe 
brethren,  perils  in  his  flight,  perils  upon  the  road, 
perils  at  Jea,  perils  even  in  the  port :  upon  the  whole 
they  reprefented  him  as  another  St.  Paul.  At 
which,  fays  one  of  the  monks  who  wrote  his  life, 
the  father  of  all  fathers  was  fo  much  moved,  that 
he  burft  into  tears. 

The  next  day,  a  confifhory  being  called  for  that 
purpofe,  audience  was  given  to  the  EngliOi  embaf- 
iadors.    The  perfons  fent  on  this  important  bufmefs 
were  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  bifhops  of  Lon- 
don, of  Worcefter,  of  Exeter,  and  of  Chichefher, 
with  three  of  the  king's  chaplains  ;  and  the  earl 
Aianu  ut     ^^^^^^^^^        three  more  of  the  temiporal  barons, 
'ImI^z^'     who  w^ere  all  men  of  great  dignity  in  Henry's 
court.    The  bifhop  of  London  began,  and,  in  a 
Latin  oration,  (which,  with  the  others  here  follow- 
ing, I  give  upon  the  report  of  one  who  wasprefent) 
"  fet  forth  the  necefiity,  that  the  apoftolical  fee 
fhould  employ  its  authority  to  reclaim  that  man 
to  true  wifdom,  who,  being  wife  in  his  own  con- 
"  ceit,  had  diflurbed  the  concord  of  his  brethren, 
* '  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  piety  of  the  king. ' ' 
He  faid,  "  That  a  dilTenfion  between  the  king 
and  the  prieflhood  had  lately  arifen  in  England, 
on  a  point  of  fmall  importance,  which  mJght 
"  have  been  extinguifhed  more  eafily,  if  moderate 
"  remedies  had  been  ufed :  ..^bur  my  Lord  of  Can- 
"  terbury  foUov/irg  his  own  fingular  notions,  and 
"  not  the  advice  of  his  brethreii,  proceeded  too 
"  eagv^rly,  not  confidering  the  m.alice  of  the  times, 
"  and  v/hat  mifchief  his  violence  might  produce  ; 
"  io  that  he  had  woven  a  fnare  for  himfelf  and  his 

"  brethren  ^ 
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brethren  ;  and,  if  their  confent  had  abetted  him 
in  his  purpofe,  the  bufinefs  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  a  worfe  end.    But,  becauie  they  would 
not  concur,  or  acquiefce  in  a  condudl  fo  con- 
trary  to  their  duty,  he  fought  to  turn  the  blame 
of  his  own  rafhnefs  upon  them,  nay,  upon 
the  king,  and  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to 
blemifh  whofe  fame,  he  had  fled  out  of  the  king- 
dom,  no  man  offering  him  any  violence,  rone 
*'  even  threatening  him  :  according  as  it  is  written  : 
"  the  wicked  flies  when  no  man  purfuesy    At  thefe 
words  his  Holinefs  interrupting  him,  faid,  "  Bro- 
"  ther,   forbear."     The  biiliop  anfwered.  My 
Lord,  I  will  forbear.    "  I  bid  you  forbear,  re- 
^'  plied  the  pope,  not  out  of  regard  to  his  cha- 
"  rader,  but  to  your  own."    At  which  reprimand 
being  abafhed  he  faid  no  more.    N^verthelefs  the 
bifhop  of  Chichefber,  vain  of  his  eloquence,  for 
which  he  was  famous,  ventured  to  inveigli,  in  a 
rhetorical  ftyle,  agaiafh  the  immioderate  prefamp- 
tion  of  Becket,  and  remonflrated  to  the  pope  the 
danger  attending  it,  of  producii^g  a  fchifm  in  the 
church,  and  other  grievous  diforders.    But,  while 
he  was  indulging  his  oratory  out  of  feafon,  he 
happened  to  fpeak  a  word  of  falf?  Latin,  and  repeat 
it  once  or  twice  ;  which  drew  upon  him  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  whole  affembly  :  whereby  he  was  fo 
confounded,  that  he  flopped  lliort,  and  remained 
filent.    The  archbifhop  of  York,  obferving  how  ill 
his  brethren  had  fucceeded,  fpoke  mere  concifely, 
and  more   difcreetly  of   Becket,    faying  only. 
That  he  had  known  him,  by  long  ar  d  clofe  ob- 
fervation,  even  from  the  time  of  his  firfl  fetring 
"  out  in  the  world,  to  be  a  man  of  great  obflinacy 
"  in  whatever  opinion  he  had  once  entertained- 
and  that  having  too  lightly  engaged  in  this  dif- 
pute  (as  he  was  apt  to  be  hafry  in  his  determi- 
nations)  he  could  by  no  means  be  fet  right,  un- 
lets  his  Holinefs  would  apply  his  own  hand  to 
E  e  4  che 
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A.D.  1164.U  ^YiQ  work,  and  let  it  be  felt  pretty  roughly." 
The  bifhopof  Exeter  faid,  "  There  was  no  need  of 
"  a  long  difcourfe  :  the  caufe  could  not  be  de- 
"  termined  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbifhop  of 
"  Canterbury :  therefore  they  defired  that  legates 
"  might  be  appointed  to  hear  and  decide  it." 

The  bifhops  after  this  continuing  filent  fome 
time,  the  earl  of  Arundel  defired  to  be  heard,  and  in 
the  Englifh  language  fpoke  thus,  "  Of  what  the 
V.  Alanum  "  bifhops  have  faid  we  illiterate  laymen  are  en- 
SeaifoGer-"  ^^^^^^  ignorant,  but  Miuft,  as  well  as  we  can, 
vafe.        "  perform  the  commifTion  with  which  we  are  en- 
trufted.    Nor  do  we  come  hither  to  difpute,  or 
"  to  throw  out  reproaches  againft  any  man,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  prefence  of  fo  great  a  perfon,  to 
"  whofe  nod  and  authoritv  all  the  v/orld  does 
and  ought  to  fubmit.    But  for  this  we  cer- 
"  tainly  come,  to  lay  before  you,  holy  father, 
"  and  the  whole  church  of  Rom.e,  the  devotion 
and  love  which  the  king  our  mafler  has  always 
"  borne  to  you  and  (lill  bears.    By  whom  is  this 
done?  by  the  greatefl:  and  noblefh  of  all  his 
fubje6ls,  by  archbifhops,  bifhops,  earls,  and  ba- 
^'  rons.    Higher  than  thefe  he  could  find  none  in 
^'  his  kingom  ?  for  if  he  could  have  found  any, 
he  would  have  fent  them,  to  fhew  his  reverence 
to  you,  holy  father,  and  to  the  facred  Romian 
"  church.    You  have  yourfelf  experienced  fuffi- 
ciently,  upon  your  firfb  exaltation  to  the  ponti- 
ficate,  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  our  royal 
mafler,  when  he  entierly  fubmitted  to  your 
authority  himfelf  and  his  realm.    Nor  is  there 
"  in  Chriflendom  any  prince  more  pious  than  he, 
"  or  who  more  defires  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  church  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  his  royal  au- 
thority.    Nevertheiefs  My  Lord  Archbifhop  is 
alfo  in  his  own  order  and  degree  as  well  in- 
ftrucl'^d,  and  in  tilings  that  belong  to  his  office 
"  as  difcreet  and  prudent  •  though  to  fome  per- 

"  fons 
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"  fons  he  may  feem  too  fharp  and  fevere.  And^ 
were  it  not  for  the  prefent  unfortunate  difference 
between  the  king  and  him,  the  ftate  and  the 
"  church  would  be  mutually  happy  in  union  and 
tranquiUity,  under  fo  good  a  prince,  and  fo  ex- 
cellent  a  paftor.    It  is  therefore  our  earnefh  re 
queft,  that  you  would  apply  your  gracious  en- 
deavours  to  compofe  this  difference,  and  bring 
about  a  renewal  of  concord  and  affection. " 
This  fpeech,  being  more  fjitable  to  the  temper 
of  the  aifembly  in  v/hich  it  was  fpoken,  was 
thought  to  deferve  a  m.ore  favourable  anfwer  than 
had  been  vouchfafed  to  any  of  the  bifhops.  The 
pope  therefore  faid,  that  he  well  knew,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  remembrance,  with  what  devotion  the 
king  of  England  had  conferred  many  and  great 
obligations  upon  him  ;  v/hich,  when  a  proper  op- 
portunity offered,  he  deftred  from  his  foul  to  re- 
turn, in  a  mofl  grateful  manner,  fo  far  as  m.ight 
be  conftrhent  with  his  duty  to  God.    Upon  which 
all  the  embaifadors  defiring  mofl  earnefMy,  that 
he  would  fend  the  archbifhop  back  to  England, 
and  nominate  legates  to  judge  him  there,  he  con- 
ful ted  with  the  cardinals  what  anfwer  to  make; 
many  of  whom  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fhould 
grant  the  king's  requeft,  for  fear  of  driving  him 
to  the  antipope;  but  others  oppofcd  it,  and  he 
determined  not  to  yield  to  it  in  the  manner  de- 
fired.    However,  that  he  might  kc^p  fome  mea  - 
fures  v/ith  the  king,  he  told  the  ernbaffadors,  that, 
as  they  had  afked  for  legates,  legates  they  f!iould 
have.    Whereupon  the  bifhop  of  London,  kiffed 
his  foot,  and  defired  to  know  v/ith  what  powens 
thofe  legates  would  be  fent.    With  the  proper 
powers,  anfwered  he.    Yes,  returned  the  bifhop, 
but  v/e  defire  they  m.ay  decide  this  caufe  without 
appeal.    "  That^  faid  the  pope,  is  my  glory ^  uuhich 
"  /  will  not  give  to  another.    And  certainly,  v/hen 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  is  judged,  it  fhall 

"  be 
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A.D  u6a.u  be  by  ourfelves ;  for  no  reafon  allows  that  we 
"  (liould  remand  him  back  into  England,  to  be 
"  judged  by  his  adverfaries,  and  in  the  midll  of 
"  his  enemies."  He  added,  that  they  fhould  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  that  prelate,  who  foon  would 
be  there,  and  in  whofe  abfence  nothing  concern- 
ing him  could  be  juftly  determined. 
Hovedea,  The  rcafon  given  in  one  of  the  contemporary 
hiflorians,  why  Alexander  refufed  to  fend  legates 
into  England,  for  the  final  decifion  of  this  contro- 
verfy,  is,  "  that  he  knew  King  Henry  was  mighty 
"  in  word  and  deed,  and  that  the  legates  might 
be  corrupted,  as  loving  money  more  than  juf- 
Heribertus  ^ice."  A^othcr  affirms,  that,  by  the  advice 
in  Hift.  of  a  prelate,  to  v/hcm  the  difpofitions  of  that 
Qiudrip.  1- court  were  well  known,  the  embalTadors  had  car- 
ried with  them  a  large  fum  of  money,  as  a  re- 
quifite  mofb  elTential  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  bu- 
fmefs.  If  this  be  true^  it  will  account  for  the 
Stephen,  in  affedted  moderation,  with  which  the  earl  of  Arun- 
vjtaSt.Thr.  fpoke  in  his  publick  audience.  For  trufting 
to  the  fecret  influence  of  bribes  and  corruption  he 
might  think  that  an  open  accufation  of  the  pri- 
mate, or  angry  invedtives  againfh  him,  would  ra- 
ther be  likely  to  obftruct  than  ferve  his  purpofe. 
Otherwife  it  is  certain  that  he  exprelTed  himfelf 
mAich  too  tenderly  concerning  that  prelate,  and  as 
if  he  had  only  defired  that  Alexander  fhould  me- 
diate a  reconciliation  betvt^een  Henry  and  him  ; 
v>/hich  was  very  different  from  the  errand  on 
v/hich  he  was  fent.  But  though  it  is  probable  he 
meant  to  do  his  bufinefs,  rather  by  gaining  than 
convincing  the  facred  college,  this  method  proved 
as  inffedual  as  reafon  or  argument :  for  the  in- 
terefls  of  the  papacy  were  fo  clofely  interwoven 
widi  thofe  of  Becket,  and  Alexander  was  fo  afraid 
to  offend  the  king  of  France,  who  had  made  him- 
felf a  party  in  the  archbifhop's  caufe,  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  complv  with  Henry's  defires. 

Wlien 
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When  the  earl  of  Arundel  found  that  the  foothing^-  d  i^^^ 
'arts  he  had  ufed  were  of  no  fervice  to  his  mafler, 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  talked  a  language  more 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  charadter  in  which 
he  appeared,  intimating  that  the  king  miight,  bv 
this  ill  treatment,  be  provoked  to  join  with  the  an- 
tipope  :  but  Alexander  flill  remaining  inflexible,  he 
and  his  collegues  departed,  without  receiving  or 
alking  the  benedidtion  of  that  pontiff 

In  the  mean  time  Becket  came  to  Soiflbns,  and 
Louis,  heated  with  the  idea  of  his  fufFering  for 
the  church,  made  a  vifit  to  him  there.  During 
his  abode  in  that  city,  Vv^hich  continued  fome  days, 
the  infinuating  prelate  entirely  poflefTed  himfdf  of 
his  affedtions ;  and  his  mind,  from  this  time  for- 
wards, was  fo  exafperated  againft  Henry,  that  he 
quite  forgot  the  great  fervice  lately  done  him  by 
that  prince,  in  m.arching  to  his  fuccour  againft 
the  emperor,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  do- 
ing him  mifchief  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
Thefe  impreilions  being  made,  and  the  archbilhopHiii.  Quad, 
having  obtained  a  liberal  maintenance  for  himfelf|^- 
and  his  followers  at  the  expence  of  the  kirg,  he  left  ' 
SoilTons  and  went  to  Sens,  where  he  was  cooly 
received  by  the  cardinals,  but  kindly  by  Alex- 
ander, who  appointed  the  next  morning  to  give 
him  a  publick  audience,  on  the  reafons  whicli  had 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  fee,  and  feek  a  re- 
fuge out  of  England.  The  cardinals  being  accor- 
dingly aflembled  together,  he  v/as  called  in,  and 
feated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  popr,  who  com- 
manded him  to  plead  his  caufe  before  them  ; 
whereupon  he  rofe  up,  but  vvas  ordered  by  his 
Holinefs  to  fit  down  agiin,  and  fpsak  fi:ti.:g  ; 
which  greatly  encouraging  him,  lie  co:indentiy  fet 
forth,  "  how  meritorious  to  Rome,  and  how  much 
"  againft  his  own  intereft  his  condudl  had  b^en ; 
"  fmce  there  was  not  a  fmgle  man  in  the  ki^ig- 

domi  of  England  who  would  have  ref  lied 

dv:nce 
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'^4- "  dience  to  him,  if  he  would  have  complied  in  all 
"  points  with  the  will  of  the  king-,  arid  wliile 
"  he  ferved  on  thofe  terms  every  thing  profpered 
"  with  him  according  to  his  wifh  •  but  when  he 
"  changed  his  courfe,  out  of  regard  to  his  facred 
"  profeilion,  and  duty  to  God,  the  king's  affec- 
"  tion  for  him  immediately  began  to  cool.  Yet 
"  even  now,  if  he  would  entirely  fubmit  to  that 

prince  in  all  his  purpofes,  he  fhould  want  no 
"  interceflion  to  recover  his  favour.    But  feeing 

that  the  chuich  of  Canterbury,  which  had  been 

in  tim.es  pafh  the  wejiern  Jun^  was  now^  obfcured 
"  in  it's  brightnefs,  he  chofe  rather  to  endure  a 
"  thoufand  deaths,  than  difTemble  the  evils  it 

fuffered.  And  left  lie  fhould  feem  to  have  un- 
"  neceflaiily,  or  out  of  vain  glory,  er-gaged  in  this 

dilpute,  he  thought  it  beft  to  fatisfy  all  the 
"  affembly  there prefent by  occular  demonftration." 
Then  producing  to  them  the  v/riting,  in  which 
were  contained  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  he 
iaid,  with  tears,  See  here,  w^hat  lav^s  the  king 
*'  of  Er  gland  has  ordained  againft  the  hberty  of  the 
'"^  church !  Be  judges  yourfelves,  whether  without 
"  the  perdition  of  my  foul  I  could  poflibly  con- 

nive  at  fuch  matters  as  thefel"  The  conftitu- 
tions were  read,  and  faved  him  the  trouble  of  en- 
tering into  any  juftification  of  the  other  parts  of 
his  condudl.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
affembly,  that  in  the  per  Jon  of  the  archbiffjCp  of  Can- 
terbury the  catholick  church  fhould  be  fuccoured  ^  and 
the  pope  proceeded,  in  the  fame  confiftory,  feve- 
rally  to  examine  the  articles  contained  in  that 
writing,  of  which  he  tolerated  fix,  7iot  as  good^  but  lefs 
evil^  and  abfolutely  condemned  the  ten  which 
have  before  been  recited.  Thofe  he  tolerated  were 
as  follov/s. 

I.  Churches  belonging  to  the  fee  of  our  lord 

the 
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the  king  cannot  be  given  away  in  perpetuity,  with-  ^-  ^-  * 
out  the  confent  and  grant  of  the  king. 

2.  Laymen  ought  not  to  be  accufed  unlefs  by 
certain  and  legal  accufers  and  witnelTes,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  bifhop  ;  fo  as  that  the  archdeacon  may 
not  lofe  his  right,  nor  any  thing  which  (liould  there- 
by accrue  to  him :  and  if  the  offending  perfons  be 
fuch  as  that  none  will  or  dare  accufe  them,  the 
fheriff,  being  thereto  required  by  the  bifhop,  fhall 
fwear  tv/elve  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage,  or  town, 
before  the  bifhop,  to  declare  the  truth,  according 
to  their  confcience. 

3.  Archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  all  dignified  cler- 
gymen who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  have  their 
pofTeflions  from  the  king  as  a  barony,  and  anfwer 
thereupon  to  the  king's  juftices  and  officers,  and 
follow  and  perform  all  royal  cuftoms  and  rights, 
and,  like  other  barons,  ought  to  be  prefent  at  the 
trials  of  the  king's  court  v/ith  the  barons,  till  the 
judgement  proceeds  to  lofs  of  members  or  death. 

4.  If  any  nobleman  of  the  realm  fhall  forcibly 
refifl  the  archbifhop,  bifhop,  or  archdeacon,  in  do- 
ing juftice  upon  him  or  his,  the  king  ought  to  bring 
them  to  juftice ;  and  if  any  fhall  foi-cibly  refifl  the 
king  in  his  judicature,  the  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
and  archdeacons,  ought  to  bring  him  to  juflice, 
that  he  may  make  fatisfadion  to  our  lord  the  king. 

5.  The  chattels  of  thofe  who  are  under  forfei- 
ture to  the  king  ought  not  to  be  detained  in  any 
church,  or  church-yard,  againft  the  king's  jufti- 
ciary  ;  becaufe  they  belong  to  the  king,  whether 
they  are  found  within  churches  or  without. 

6.  The  Tons  of  villeins  ought  not  to  be  ordained 

without 
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A. D.  U64  without  the confent  of  their  lords,  in  vvhofe  lands 
they  are  known  to  have  been  born. 

That  tlie  pope  and  his  confiftory  fhould  thus  fit 
injudgement  upon  the  laws  and  llatutes  of  Eng- 
land was  a  mcft  infolent  violation  of  the  indepen- 
dence, the  freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crov/n  ; 
and  the  abetting  of  fuch  an  adt  was  without  quef- 
tion  highly  criminal  in  a  fubjedl  of  that  kingdom. 
But  Becket  knev/  that  this  crime  would  be  there  re- 
puted a  virtue,  the  merit  of  which  would  attone 
for  any  failing  or  offence  in  other  parts  of  his  con- 
dii(fl.    Neverthelefs  there  was  one  circumflance, 
fj  om  whence  he  apprehended  advantage  mjght  be 
taken  to  induce  the  fee  of  Rome,  even  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  canons,  to  confent  to  depofe  him  ;  I 
mean,  the  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  church, 
by  the  com.pulfive  methods  ufed  to  obtain  his  elec- 
tion to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  which  it 
would  have  been  eafy  for  his  adverfaries  to  prove 
againfh  him..    Confcious  of  this  he  thought  it  n^- 
cefTary  to  guard  himfel fas  effectually,  and  asfpee- 
Aianusin   dilv  ss  he  could,  againft  that  danger.    On  the  fol- 
^^''''l^'Jp' lowing  day,  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  being  in  a 
more  private  room,  he  came  to  them,  and  accoft- 
ed  them  in  the  following  words :  "  My  fathers  and 
lords,  it  is  unlawful  to  fpeak  untruly  any  where, 
but  m.ore  efpecially  before  God,  and  in  your 
"  prefence  :  wherefore  w  ith  tears  I  confefs,  that 
my  miferable  offence  brought  all  thefe  troubles 
"  upon  the  church  of  E:.gia  :d.    I  afcended  into 
"  the  fold  of  Chrift,  not  by  the  true  door,  not 
havii.g  been  called  by  a  canonical  election,  but 
obtruded  into  it  by  the  terror  of  fecular  power. 
"  And  though  1  undertook  this  charge  unwilling- 
iy,  yet  was  I  i-iduced  to  it,  not  by  the  will  of 
"  God,  but  of  m.an.    What  wonder  then,  if  it 
has  profpered  fo  ill  v/ith  m.e }  Yet,  if,  through 
fear  of  the  menaces  of  the  kirg,  I  had  given  it 

up 
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up  at  hisdefire,  (as  my  brethren  the  bifhopsA- d.  1 1^4- 
"  would  fain  have  perfuaded  me  to  do)  I  fhould 

have  left  a  pernicious  example  to  the  catholick 
"  church  :  for  which  reafon  I  deferred  it  till  I 
"  could  come  into  your  prefence.    But  now,  ac- 

knowledging  that  my  entrance  was  not  canoni- 
"  cal,  and  fearing  from  thence  a  worfe  exit ;  per- 

ceiving  alfo  my  ftrength  unequal  to  the  burthen  ; 
"  left  I  ftiould  ruin  the  flock,  whofe  unworthy  paf> 
"  tor  I  am  made,  into  your  hands,  O  father,  I  re- 
"  fign  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury."  Then 
taking  off  his  ring,  he  gave  it  to  the  pope,  and 
defired  him  to  provide  a  proper  paftor  for  the 
church  which  he  thus  left  vacant.  Nothing  could 
be  more  artful  than  this  method  of  proceeding  !  By 
depofing  himfelf  in  this  manner  he  corredled  all 
the  faults,  that  could  be  alledged  by  his  enemies 
to  make  void  his  eledion,  and  was  very  fure  that 
the  pope,  into  whofe  hands  he  fo  humbly  rcfigned 
the  archbifnoprick,  would  reftore  it  to  him  again, 
and  confirm  him  therein ;  after  which  his  polTef- 
fion  of  it  would  not  only  be  free  from  all  the  for- 
mer objections,  but  muft  be  defended  by  Alexan- 
der, for  the  fake  of  fupporting  his  own  immediate 
ad,  and  the  authority  of  his  fee.  Accordingly, 
v/hen  he  and  his  followers  were  vvithdrav/n,  and  the 
matter  was  fully  corifidcred,  only  fome  few  of  the 
cardinals,  whom  Becket's  hiftorians  call  tbe  P/'^n-v.Hift  Qua- 
yiYj,  gave  their  opinion  for  accepting  his  refigna-'^''^^''^'^^^" 
tion,  and  providing  for,  or  rewarding  him,  in 
fome  other  manner  ;  as  a  means  happily  offered  of 
fatisfying  the  king:  but  the  far  greater  number, 
and  Alexander  himfelf,  expreded  their  apprehen- 
fions,  "  that  if  he,  who,  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
"  of  the  church,  had  rifqued,  not  only  his  w^ealth 

and  honours,  but  life  itfclf,  iliould  be  fuffered 
*^  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  king,  all  other  bilhops 
*^  would  fall  vrith  him  ;  nor,  after  fuch  an  exam- 

"  pie, 
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A.  D.  ]i64.  a  pj^^^  would  any  one  ever  have  courage  to  refifh 
"  the  will  of  his  prince :  and  thus  the  ftate  of  the 

catholick  church  v/ould  be  fhaken,  and  the 
"  pope's  authority  perifh."    The  conclufion  was, 

that  Becket  fliould  be  reftored  to  his  fee  in  de- 
"  fpite  of  any  oppofition  and  that  he  who  fought 
"  for  them  JJjould  by  all  means  be  ajftfledr  The 
archbilliop  was  acquainted  with  this  determination 
in  the  mofl:  honourable  and  affedionate  terms  the 
pope  could  find,  who  concluded  his  fpeech  by  re- 
commending him  to  the  abbot  of  Pontigni,  a  reli- 
gious houfe  in  Burgundy,  that  he  might  there  be 
maintained  during  the  time  of  his  exile  ;  faying, 
"  that  he,  who  had  hidierto  lived  in  affluenje  and 

delights,  fliould  now  be  taught,  by  the  infhruc- 
"  tions  of  poverty,  the  mother  oiF  religion,  to  be 
"  the  comforter  of  the  poor  when  he  returned  to 
"  his  fee :  wherefore  he  committed  him  over  to  one 

of  the  poor  of  Chnfl^  from  whom  he  was  to  re- 
"  ceivenotafamptuous,  but  fimple  entertainrnxCnt, 
"  fuch  as  became  a  baniilied  man,  and  a  champion 
^'  of  Chrifh."  Being  thus  difmiiTed,  he  imme- 
diately retired  into  the  convent  alfigned  for  his  re- 
fidence :  but  when  he  was  there  he  thought  it  pro- 
per to  w"ear  the  habit,  as  well  as  to  conform  him- 
ieif  to  tlie  life  of  a  monk,  and  defired  to  receive 
one  from  his  Holinefs,  v\^ho  accordingly  fent  it  with 
Aianus  in  liis  blefiLng.  The  reafon  given  for  this  by  one  of 
P^^^^'^g'^' his  followers  is,  that  almoft  all  the  archbifhcps  of 
Canterbury  had  been  monks,  and,  when  any  of 
them  Vv'as  not  of  that  profeflion,  fome  misfortune 
had  been  obferved  to  fail  on  the  kingdom  :  but  it 
may  rather  be  fuppofed  that  he  did  it  to  encreafe 
the  opinion  of  his  fandtity,  and  flatter  the  monks, 
who  in  England  miaintained  his  caufe  with  much 
more  atTetciion  than  any  of  the  fecular  clergy.  It 
is  very  obiervable,  that,  nctwithflianding  the  con- 
feflion  he  had  made  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 

in 
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in  the  manner  here  related,  of  his  election  to  the  a- ^- 
fee  of  Canterbury  having  been  uncanonical,  yet, 
in  his  anfwer  to  the  letter  which  was  foon  afterv/ards  v.  Epia. 
written  to  him  by  all  the  bifhops  of  England,  hei^-7-  i-i- 
endeavoured  to  jufbify  it  from  that  imputation  • 
denying  that  any  injury  bad  been  done  therein  to  the 
church  ;  and  affirming  that  it  was  lawfully  and 
quietly  made,  with  the  confent  of  all  thofe  who  had  a 
right  to  eleB  him.    So  different  were  the  publick 
profellions  of  this  man  from  his  private  declara- 
tions ! 

Upon  the  report  made  to  Henry  of  the  pro-  hii^.  Quad, 
ceedings  at  Sens,  that  prince  thought  it  neceflary  to  clrvVhra. 
exert  his  authority,  with  it's  utmoft  terrors,  againft  lub  ann. 
the  rebellion  of  Becket,  and  to  make  Alexander 
himfelf,  who  fo  arrogantly  abetted  that  rebellion, 
feel  the  effedlsof  his  anger.    He  therefore  confif- a.d. 
cated  all  the  archbifhop's  eflate,  and  fent  an  order 
to  the  biiliop  of  every  diocefe  to  feize  the  revenues 
of  any  of  the  clergy  who  had  followed  him  into 
France,  or  had  otherwife  adled  in  derogation  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  conjointly 
with  him,  or  for  his  fake.  All  correfpondence  with 
him  was  declared  to  be  criminal ;  and  it  was  for- 
bidden to  pray  for  him  publickly  in  churches, 
which  fome  hifborians  of  thofe  times  have  mention- 
ed with  horror,  as  the  greateft  of  cruelties :  but, 
if  this  reftraint  had  not  been  laid  on  the  intempe- 
rance of  their  zeal,  the  monks  would  have  turned 
their  very  prayers  to  fedition.    An  order  was  like- v.Epio.  13, 
wife  fent  forth  to  fbop  Peter-pence  from  being  paid 
to  the  pope.    In  all  thefe  a6ts  of  government  no- 
thing was  done  by  the  king,  beyond  what  jufhice, 
and  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  maintaia  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom,  demanded  and  authorifed. 
But  he  did  not  ftop  here.    For,  about  the  begin- v.Epia.-p. 
ning  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  five,  he  i''- 
banilhedout  of  England^  by  a  general  fentence. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  all 
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A.  D.ti6^.  j^ii  ^i^g  relations,  fneiids,  and  dependants  of  Bccket 
to  the  number  of  near  four  hundred  perfons,  with- 
out diftindion  of  fexorage;  not  excepting  infants 
at  the  breafi:,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  words 
of  Becket  himfelf  in  feveral  letters  on  that  fub- 
jed.    Their  lands  and  goods  v/ere  eonfifcated  • 
and  the  adult  perR)':S  among  them  were  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  before  they  departed,  that  they 
would  go  to  the  archbifnop,  whereioever  he  was; 
which  was  do!ie  in  order  to  load  him  witli  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance,  and  alio  to  grieve 
him  with  a  fpeclacle  of  the  difcrefs  tliey  endured 
Seef).  8z.  qh  his  acccunt.    Ld.  Chief  Jufliice  Hale,  in  his 
^*"'       hiiiory  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  after  giving 
fom^e  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of  treafons  at 
com.m.on  law,  during  the  early  times  of  our  go- 
vernm.ent,  miakes  this  obfervation  :    "  By  thefe^ 
and  the  like  infhances,  that  might  be  given,  it 
"  f'.ppears,  liow  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime 
of  treafon  was  before  the  ftatute  of  25  Ed.  III. 
"  whereby  it  cam^e  to  pafs,  that  almofl  every  of- 
fence,  that  v/as  or  feerined  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
"  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  was  by 
"  co^ftruction  and  confequence  and  interpretation 
"  raifed  into  the  offence  of  high  treafon."  Nor 
was  the  penalty  better  afcertained  than  the  crime ; 
but  varied  in  different  reigns.    As  to  the  pradice 
of  involving  the  innocent  in  the  punifhment  of  the 
guilty  for  certain  offences,  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  more  fully  hereafter ; 
but  v;ill  only  obferve  in  this  place,  that  when 
Becket  com.plained  of  it  fo  bitterly,  as  we  find  he 
does,  in  his  letters,  the  anfwer  to  him  might  have 
been,  that,  for  much  lighter  offences  againft  the 
royal  dignity  than  he  had  committed,  feverities  of 
v.Epiii.iz5this  nature  were  fuppofed  to  be  due  from  thejuf- 
c.fl.Yn  App.  ^^c^  c)f  the  kingdom  ;  fmce  he  could  not  but  know^ 

that 
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that  one  of  the  king*s  chief  jufliciaries,  Richard  a.  d.  1155^ 
de  Lucy,  had  threatened  the  bifhops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  that  all  their  relations^  to- 
gether with  themfelves,  fhould  in  hke  manner 
be  banifhed,  if  they  did  not  obey  the  royal  man- 
date to  eled  him  archbifhop.  There  is  great 
reafon  to  beheve  that  he  himfelf  was  confenting 
to  this  terrible  menace  ;  and  if  he  was,  it  pre- 
cluded him  from  the  right  of  complaining  in  this 
inftance  :  but  nothing  can  juftify  the  proceeding 
itfelf :  for  that  which  is  contrary  to  humanity 
and  natural  juftice  cannot  be  warranted  by  any 
authority  of  law  or  cufhom. 
In  excufe  of  the  king  it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  cruelty  of  extending  the  general  fentence 
of  banifhment,  againft  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Becket,  even  to  women  and  infants  at  the 
bread,  did  not  arife  from  the  intention  of  Henry 
himfelf,  but  from  the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  officer 
who  executed  his  orders  ;  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  when  kings  are  angry,  the  minifhers  of  their 
anger  are  much  more  inhuman  than  they.  Ran- 
ulph  de  Broc,  who  had  the  principal  care  of  this 
bufmefs,  was  a  man  of  a  cruel  nature ;  and  Ger- 
vafe  of  Canterbury,  who  defcribes  him  as  fuch,^J7nn^^''^* 
feems  to  impute  thefe  barbarities  chiefly  to  his  1165.. 
hatred  of  the  archbifnop,  whofe  enemy  he  had 
been  for  fome  time.  But  admitting  that  he  went 
beyond  his  commilfion,  and  that  Henry  was  i^^-- 
duced  to  give  him  fuch  a  commiffion,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  days,  yet  they  who  advife  that  prince, 
under  a  notion  of  law  or  prerogative,  to  dep^ii"t 
fo  much  from  the  humanity  of  his  own  difpofition, 
gave  him  bad  counfel,  and  made  him  greatly  dif- 
honour  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  he  maintained  a- 
gainft  Becket.  There  is  a  letter  preferved  among 
thofe  of  that  prelate,  without  any  name  to  it,  buty.Epirt  48. 
direded  to  King  Henry  from  one  of  his  friends 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  writer  had  reprefented 
F  f  2  to 
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^^•"^D  to  him,  with  an  honefl  freedom,  the  iniquity  of 
profcribing  fo  many  innocent   perfons  for  the 
archbifhop's  offence,  efpecially  as  fome  of  them  were 
no  way  related  to  him  in  blood.    We  alfo  find  that 
Ibidem      ^^^^  remionftrance  (which  I  imagine  was  made  by 
the  bilhop  of  London)  had  been  gracioufly  heard 
by  the  king,  who  acknowledged  the  truth  of  it^ 
and  promifed  to  ad  more  favourably  towards  them ; 
at  the  delay  of  which  mercy  his  friend  exprefTed 
furprize  and  uneafmefs,  imploring  him  to  mitigate 
the  feverity  of  his  edi(5l,  as  he  had  given  his  royal 
word  fo  to  do.    It  would  liave  been  every  way  bet- 
ter for  him.,  if  other  counfels  had  not  finally  pre- 
vailed over  thofe  of  this  wife  and  faithful  m.onitor  : 
i   c^"!!^'^' for  the  innocent  fufFerers  met  with  pity  and  kind-  ' 
nefs  in  their  exile.    Some  of  them,  having  been 
abfolved,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  from  the 
oath  they  had  taken  to  go  to  the  archbifhop,  re- 
fided  in  Flanders,  where  they  were  fupported  very 
hofpitably  by  the  friends  of  that  prelate.  The 
king  of    France,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  diflindlion,  took  care  of  the  relL 
So  that  the  obftinacy  of  Becket  was  not  conquer- 
ed, nor  his  difbrefs  much  augmented,  but  his  ma- 
lice was  exafperated,  and  far  better  jufhified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  cruelty  of  this  unjult 
and  unprofitable  adt. 
chroNorm     Things  Were  now  apparently  tending  to  a  rup- 
fub  anil.     ture  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 
See  alio  perc  The  bchaviour  of  Louis  with  relation  to  Becket 
Daniel.      was  moft  ofxenfivc  to  Henry.    And  he  had  been 
greatly  difgufced  on  another  account.     For  the 
French  monarch,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fixty  four,  had  married  one  of  his  daughters  by 
Eleanor  to  his  brother  in  law,  the  earl  of  Blois, 
and  prefently  afterwards  had  invefted  him  with 
the  office  of  Senefchal,  without  any  regard  to  the 
right  of  the  earls  of  Anjou,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  taking  away  an  hereditary  dignity  from  a  fa- 
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mily  with  which  he  then  was  in  peace,  and  giving ^ 
it  to  another,  fo  nearly  related  to  himfelf,  was  a 
moft  violent  adl  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  emprefs  Matilda  apprehenfive  of  her  fon's 
being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France 
at  this  time,  when  a  great  infurredlion  was  begun 
by  the  W elch,  fought  to  make  up  their  differences 
by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  fhe  could 
not  but  know  that  there  was  need  of  a  mediator 
between  her  fon  and  that  pontiff.    He  accepted  of 
the  office,  and  after  fom.e  negociation  prevailed  on 
the  two  kings  to  have  an  interview  at  Gifors,  in 
the  Eafter  week  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fixty  five.    The  firfl:  point  of  which  they  treated 
v/as  the  affair  of  Becket :  and  as  Henry  would  v.  johan. 
not  be  perfuaded  to  recede  from  his  demand  of ^J^''^-  <^p'' 
an  entire  fubmnfnon  on  the  part  of  that  haughty^  " 
prelate,  nor  Louis  from  the  afturance  lie  had  given 
him  of  protection,  the  difcontent  on  each  fide  con- 
tinued very  ftrong.    Yet  the  conference  did  not 
end  in  open  hofliiities ;  Henry  thinking  it  prudent 
to  diffemble  his  refentment,  in  confideration  of  the 
unfettled  ftate  of  his  kingdom.    As  for  the  refhi- 
tution  of  the  office  of  Senefchal,  which  he  juflily 
demianded,  it  was  not  agreed  to,  nor  abfolutely 
refufed,  but  left  to  a  future  decifion.    Perhaps  he 
might  think  it  of  lefs  confequence  to  him,  in  his 
prefent  fituation,  to  carry  this  point,  than  to  footh 
the  earl  of  Blois,  by  permitting  him  to  enjoy  it, 
as  a  temporary  benefit,  without  any  departure 
from  the  maintenance  of  his  own  claim.    A  con-  v.  hih. 
ference  was  alfo  propofed  between  him  and  theQifaJrip 
pope,  to  which  he  confented,  but  conditionally, 
that  Becket  fliould  not  be  prefent.  The  archbifhop, 
hearing  of  this,  entreated  Alexander,  by  letters, 
not  to  agree  to  the  interview  on  that  condition  ; 
telling  him.,  that,  without  an  interpreter  as  fkilful 
as  he  was  in  the  king's  language,  his  Holinefs 
would  be  i^n  danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  fub- 
F  f  3  tiiity 
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A.  D.  M65.^iijt-y  Qf  that  prince.    Whereupon  the  pontiff  fent 
back  this  melTage  to  Henry,  "  that  it  had  never 
"  been  heard  of  in  any  age,  that  the  church  of 
Rome,  at  the  command  of  any  prince  what- 
.      foever,  had  driven  any  perfon  out  of  her  train  ■ 
efpecially  one  who  was  banifhed  for  the  caufe 
*'  of  jufhice  :  but  that  it  was  a  privilege  and  au- 
tho/'i^y  granted  from  above  to  the  apoftolical  fee^  to 
Juccoiir  the  exiled  and  the  oppreffed  of  all  nations 
againfi  the  rage  of  their  fovereigns.'^  Having 
thus  avoided  a  conference,  which  his  fenfe  of  the 
obligations  he  had  to  Henry,  and  the  bad  return 
he  was  making,  muft  have  rendered  extremely 
difagreeable  to  him,  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  wliich 
was  opened  to  him  by  the  death  of  Vidlor,  and 
a  confederacy  of  many  cities  of  Italy  in  his  favour. 
Nor  did  Henry  remain  in  France ;  but,  as  foon 
as  he  had  fecured  himfelf  againfi  any  immediate 
danger  of  a  war  in  thofe  parts,  he  haflened  back 
to  his  kingdom,  where  his  prefence  was  now  be- 
Seethe     comc  vcry  neceffary.     For  not  long  after  the 
ISe un(k °' P"^^^  he  had  concluded  in  South- Wales,  with 
theVeV  Rhees  ap  GryfFyth,  that  prince's  nephew  Eneon 
j  1^3.  y^<^4>  having  been  murdered  in  his  bed,  by  a  Welch- 
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m.an  of  his  own  houfehold,  Rhees  conceived 
d^rThe  ^  ^1-ifpicion  that  the  earl  of  Chepftow  and 
ii64.  ■^^^'Pembioke  had  procured  the  alTaffination,  out  of 
revenge  for  the  hoflilities  committed  againft 
him  the  year  before,  or  ufed  this  as  a  pretence 
for  breaking  the  oath  of  'fealty  which  he 
had  taken  to  Henry  by  making  an  incurfion 
into  the  lands  of  that  earl.  The  attack  being 
iinexpecled,  he  met  mith  httle  refinance,  and 
in  a  very  fhort  time  recovered  all  Cardigan- 
fnire,  except  the  cafhle  of  Cardigan,  then  called 
Abertivy.  I  find  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
earl  v/as  concerned  in  the  murther  of  Eneon. 
The  Welch  were  accuftomed  to  afTallinate  one 
•another,  upon  any  quarrels  among  them,  or  the 
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.  bare  fufpicion  of  an  injury  :  and  it  was  very  impro- ^' 
bable  that  this  nobleman,  v/ho  knew  that  his 
fovereign  never  pardoned  a  crim_e  of  that  na- 
ture, fhould  dare  to  ccmm.it  it,  at  the  hazard 
of  excitirg  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  which 
had  fo  lately  been  pacified.  But  in  reality  the 
am.bition  of  Rhees  ap  Gryflyth  Vv^as  the  motive 
of  this  revolt.  He  could  not  behold  the  royal 
feat  of  his  anceftors,  their  ancient  palace  of 
Dynevowr,  in  which  he  was  fuffered  to  refide, 
without  reflecling  that  the  kingdom,  they  had 
polTeffed  for  fome  ages,  was  ufiirped  by  foreiga 
invaders.  The  very  walls  of  it  feemed  to  reproach 
him  v/ith  a  degenerate  and  fervile  fubmiflion  : 
but  above  all,  the  high  efleem  and  fond  affec- 
tion which  his  countrymen  continued  to  (hew 
him,  called  upon  him,  as  he  thought,  to  fet 
them  free  :  and  he  had  a  fpirit  always  ready 
to  anfwer  that  call,  believing  that  on  their  li- 
berty he  fhould  build  his  own  greatnefs.  Hav- 
ing therefore  a  fourth  time  drawn  the  fvvord  a- 
gainfh  Henry,  and  with  fo  profperous  a  begin- 
ning, he  carried  his  arms,  from  liis  new-acquir- 
ed territories  in  the  province  of  Cardigan,  into 
that  of  Pembroke,  attacked  the  Flemings  fettled 
there,  and  ravaged  all  their  country  ^  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Dynevowr,  with  great 
fpoils  and  much  honour,  about  tlie  end  of  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four.  During  the 
winter  he  negociated  with  all  the  other  Welch  prin- 
ces. He  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice  and 
pufillanimity.  He  fhewed  them  how  favourable  the 
conjundure  then  was  for  an  attempt  to  deliver 
themfelves  and  their  country  from  the  opprelli- 
on  of  foreigners ;  diffenfions  in  England  between 
the  church  and  ftate  ;  an  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury exiled  •  his  caufe  fupported  equally  by 
Rome  and  by  France  ;  a  great  probability  of 
a  war  between  Louis  and  Henry,  on  that  and 
©ther  accounts.  Thefe  infligations  fo  enflamed 
F  f  4.  them. 
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D.  1165.  ti^cm,  and  they  were  fo  animated  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  had  attended  his  enterprises,  that  not 
only  Owen  Gwyneth  and  all  his  fons,  but  his 
brother  Cadwallader,  who  had  particular  obli- 
gations to  Henry,  and  the  princes  of  Powif- 
land,  the  Tons  and  the  nephew  of  Madoc  ap 
Meredyth,  on  whofe  affection  he  moft  depended, 
now  took  up  arms  to  regain  their  national  in^ 
dependence. 

V.  stepha-  Provifion  having  been  made  for  levying  fol- 
rid^in  viti  ^-gj.g  ao-ainfl:  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth  in  the  parlia- 

S.  Thorns.  p  XT      1  ^  1  1  r 

ment  held  at  Northam-pton  tne  year  before. 
See  the  thc  king,  upon  his  arrival  in  England  from  Nor- 
Wekh      mandy,  found  fom.e  forces  aiTembled,  with  which 

Chron.  and  '  .  .  ' 

Brompton's  he  marchcd  into  Flintfnire,  where  David,  one 
yea^i  i  65^  ^^^^     Ov/cn  Gwyncth,  had  made  grievous 

Girai.  devafiations.  The  kirg  was  apprehenfive  that 
cramb.  iti-^j^g  Wclch  would  bcfiegc  Ruthlan  callle,  and 

ner.  I.  11.  c  ,  ^  . 

12.  therefore  hafhened  to  fuccour  it:  but  he  found, 
ii^T'lf  ^'  ^'^^^^^  he  came  thither,  that,  after  having  ravag- 
ed ^the  open  country,  they  had  pafTed,  like  a 
fudden  tempeft,  and  were  retired,  with  their 
plunder,  to  the  vale  of  Cluyd  in  Denbighfhire  : 
whereupon  contented  himfelf  with  flrengthen- 
ing  the  garrifons  of  all  his  caftles  in  Flintfhire, 
and  then  he  returned  into  England,  to  augment 
his  forces.  For  he  knev/  hov/  great  a  war  he 
had  to  fufbain,  and  how  diflicult  he  fhould  find  it 
to  vanquifh  fo  courageous  and  fo  warlike  a  nation^ 
now,  when  they  were  united,  which  they  never 
had  been  fince  their  firfl  confederacy  againil  Wil- 
h.am  Rufas.  That  he  might  be  able  to  oppofe 
this  formidable  league,  he  not  only  raifed  an  army 
of  chofen  men  out  of  all  his  Britifb  territories,  but 
brought  over  many  troops  from  Normandy,  Aqui-- 
taine,  Arjou,  Bretagnc,  and  Flanders.  AVith 
this  combined  force,  the  greateft  that  had  ever 
been  drawn  together  againft  Wales,  by  any  king 
of  England,  he  rnarched  to  Powis-land,  which  he 

entered 
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entered  at  Ofweflry,  and  there  encamped  for^-^-"^5- 
feme  time,  waiting  to  fee  what  effe6l  the  ter- 
ror of  his  approach  would  have  on  his  enemies, 
and  whether  fome  of  their  chiefs,  particularly 
the  princes  of  Powis-land,  whofe  family  had  been 
long  diftinguifhed  by  their  fidelity  to  the  Englifb, 
might  not  leave  their  confederates.  But  all  were 
conftant  in  the  part  they  had  taken  ;  all  were 
intrepid  •,  all  were  actuated  with  an  equal  and 
ardent  defire  of  recovering  their  country  from 
the  polTefTion  of  flrangers,  and  fhaking  off  from 
their  necks  the  difhonourable  yoke  of  a  foreign 
domination.  The  whole  power  of  North- Wales 
was  colle6led  in  great  miultirudes,  under  Owen 
Gwyneth  and  his  brother  Cadwallader  ;  that 
of  South- Wales  under  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth  ;  that 
of  Powis-land  under  Owen  Cyveliock,  and  the 
five  fons  of  Madoc  ap  Meredyth  ;  to  whom  were 
joined  the  Welch  inhabitants  of  the  country  fi- 
tuated  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  un- 
der two  fons  of  Madoc  ap  Ednerth,  who  go- 
verned as  much  of  it  as  was  not  polfelFed  by 
the  Englifh,  with  fome  dependence  upon  the 
princes  of  Powis-land  and  South-t Wales.  AH 
thefe  alTembled  at  Corwen  in  Edeyrneon,  a  part 
of  Merionethfhire  according  to  the  prefent  divili- 
on  of  Wales,  but  belonging  at  that  time  to  Po- 
wis-land ;  and  they  compofed  fuch  an  army,  as, 
aided  by  the  natural  flrength  of  the  coun.try, 
was  not  inferior  to  that  brought  againft  tlicin 
by  Henry.  When  this  monarch  had  intelligence 
of  their  being  fo  near  him,  he  advanced  to  the 
river  Ceireoc,  and,  for  fear  of  ambufcades,  com- 
manded the  woods,  that  covered  the  banks  on  botii 
fides  of  it,  to  be  cut  down.  But,  while  this  v/as 
executing,  a  body  of  the  enemy,  without  any 
orders  from  their  leaders,  fell  on  his  vanguard, 
in  which  he  had  pofted  all  the  flower  of  his 
army.     A  bloody  adion  enfued  :   the  Welch 

fought 
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A.  D.  J   '.fought  bravely  ;   but  Henry  at  lafh  gained  the 
pafs,  and  came  to  the  mountain  of-Berwin,  one 
of  the  highefh  in  Wales,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
encamped.    The  Welch  hung,  like  a  dark  cloud, 
at  the  top  and  on  the  fides  of  it,  waiting  an  oc- 
cafion  to  fight  the  king  with  advantage,  who 
found  it  impracticable  to  attack  them  in  the  pofh 
they  had  taken,  and  was  very  uneafy  in  his  own. 
For  the  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  cut  off  his 
provifions  ^  and  his  foldiers,  being  afraid  to  ftir 
irom  their  camip,  were  foon  diftreft  by  a  great 
fcarcity  'both  of  viduals  and  forage.    While  he 
was  confulting  what  meafures  he  lliould  take  to 
force  the  Welch  to  a  battle,  there  fell  on  a  fud~ 
den  fuch  exceflive  and  violent  rains,  follow^ed  by 
fuch  inundations  and  torrents  of  water,  pouring 
down  from  the  mioun tains  into  the  vale  where  he 
lay,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  give  over 
his  defign  of  maintaining  himfelf  in  thofe  parts, 
or  driving  the  enemy  from  their  ftation.    But  to 
punifh  them  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  com- 
manded the  eyes  of  the  hofhages,  they  had  for- 
merly given  him,  to  be  now  put  out,  in  revenge 
of  their  violation  of  the  faith  they  had  plight- 
ed to  him  in  his  palace  of  Woodflock.  Among 
thefe  were  two  fons  of  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth,  and 
two  of  Ovven  Gvv^yneth. 
v.  Dion?t.     The  putting  hoftages  to  death  in  fome  cafes  has 
Harcam.  1.  been  thought  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations  ;  and 
tarJhdeVi^I  cxamplcs  of  it  are  found  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
tate Miiiu- mans  anci  other  civilized  people  ;  but  the  law  of 
p  244-  riature,  and  the  mild  dictates  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
V.  Groiiam  gion,  wliich  arc  the  befb  interpreters  of  that  law, 
dej-areEeiU condemn  and  forbid  it.     Yet  the  ufag-e  of  the 

•&  Pac'3    1.    .  .  ^ 

ii  c.  11.  1.  times  feemicd  to  authorife  Henry,   and  an  un-^ 
|>^4^,^Y" '^^^^Ppy  ^^eceility  almoft  compelled  him,  to  flrike  a 
'    viii.  c.  \.  terror,  by  this  means,  into  the  chiefs  of  the  Welch  ; 

that  he  might  fecure  his  own  people,  who  were 
t^xpoied  to  |heir  inroads,  from  which  no  regard  to 

their 
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their  treaties  or  their  oaths  was  able  to  reflrain 
them,  and  in  which  they  committed  the  moll  hor- 
rid barbarities.  How  averfe  he  was  to  it  we  may 
iudge  from  his  forbearance  in  rerpe6l  to  the  fons  of 
Rhees  ap  GryfFyth,  who  had  twice  rebelled  fmce 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  when  their 
father  had  made  them  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity ; 
but  they  had  not  fuffered  for  his  treafon  till  this 
third  infurredlion,  which  was  more  unprovoked, 
and  more  pernicious  to  the  Englifh  fabjeds  in 
Wales,  than  either  of  the  former.  If  the  king  had 
ftill  fpared  them,  the  ufe  of  taking  fach  hoftages 
would  have  been  loft  for  the  future ;  and  it  was 
not  eafy  to  find  any  other  fecurities,  by  which  a 
nation  fo  barbarous,  and  fo  prone  to  rebellion, 
could  have  been  hindred  from  continually  breaking 
the  peace. 

After  fome  necelTary  refrefhment  had  been  given 
to  his  army,  Henry  refolved  to  revert  to  the  plan  of 
operations,  upon  which  he  had  adled  fofuccefsfully  weicr^  ^ 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  that 
is,  to  convey  his  troops  by  fea,  and  infeft  all', ,66.^^' 
the  maritime  parts  of  Wales,  without  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
With  this  view  he  went  to  Chefter,  and  con- 
tinued there  fome  time,  till  all  his  navy,  and 
fome  (hips  that  he  hired  from  Ireland,  were 
brought  together  on  that  coaft.  But  on  a  fud- 
den,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  preparations,  he 
broke  up  his  ^eamp,  and  difcharged  both  army 
and  fleet.  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  fome  rebellion  breaking  out  in  his  foreign 
dominions,  or  of  fome  attack  being  intended 
againft  thofe  countries,  while  he  fhould  be 
embarraft  with  this  war,  was  the  caufe  of  fuch 
a  precipitate  alteration  of  his  meafures,  for 
which  no  reafon  is  afligned  by  the  contempo- 
rary hiftorians.  This  fear  may  have  been  found- 
ed upon  a  fecret  Intel]  igence  he  then  received, 

and 
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•^•"^5- and  which  v/as  never  made  publick.     It  was 
certainly  no  hght  matter,    that  could  prevail 
upon  liim  thus  to  leave  his  dominions  in  Wales 
expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  infulting  and  exaf- 
perated  Welch.    The  confequences  of  it  were 
pernicious  to  his  reputation  and  intercfl.  For 
wckT''  ^  R^^^^'*^        Gryffyth  laid  fiege  to  the  caflle  of 
chron  under  Abertivy,  and  took  it     by  which  having  com- 
^^^166  ^''    pleated  his  conqueft  of  Cardiganfhire,  he  turn- 
ed his  arms  againft  Pembrokefhire,  then  called 
Dyvet  by  the  Welch,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cilgerran,  one  of  the  beft 
in  all  Wales,  which  the  Englifh  and  Flemings, 
who  belonged  to  that  province,    tv/ice  endea- 
voured to  recover,  but  failed  in  their  attempts. 
And,  not  long  afterwards,  the  caftle  of  Banng- 
M'cark  was  taken  and  demolifhed  by  the  army 
of  North- Wales  under  Owen  Gwyneth.  The 
bad  faccefs  of  this  war  appears  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  great  triumph  to  Becket  :  /or,  in 
v.Epift.  40.  a  letter  he  wrote   to  the  bifhop  of  Hereford 
about  the  end  of  this  year,    after  reminding 
that  prelate  of  the  injuries  he  had  fafFered, 
*when  m  bis  perfon  Chrijl  was  again  judged  be- 
fore  the  tribunal  of  a  prince^    he  threatened  the 
king  with  the  fevereil   judgements  of  God  for 
thefe  offences,  and  infaltingly  alked,  with  ex- 
prefnons  borrowed  from  the  fcriptures,  "  Where 
are  now  his  wife  men  !    Let  them  co?ne  forth ^ 
and  declare  to  him  what  the  Lord  of  hofts  has 
"  thought  concerning  England.     His  wife  men  are 
become  fools  :  the  Lord  has  fent  among  them 
"  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs  ;    they  have  made  England 
reel  and  ft  agger  like  a  drunken  man  /" 
Befides  theie  loiTes  in  Wales,  fortune  had  now 
Dice^o      given  another  mortification  to  Henry.    The  agree- 
imag  hifi.  able  hope  that  the  princefs,  whom  his  eldefl 
^^^^  '^''^^  married,  might  happen  to  inherit  her 
father's  crown,  which  had  long  amufed  his  am- 
bition 
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bition  for  the  aggrandifement  of  his  family,  was  ^'^-d.  11^5. 
defeated  this  year  by  the  birth  of  a  fon  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  France.    How  much  unea- 
fmefs  had  been  felt  by  Louis  himfelf,  from  the 
apprehenfions   of   a  difputed  fucceflion  in  his 
kingdom,  before  this  event,  we  have  a  remark- 
able proof  in  a  letter  written  to  Becket,  while^i^^'^ 
that  prelate  was  ftill  in  England,   by  John  of 
Salifbury,  his  agent  at  the  French  court.  He 
there  relates  to  him,    among  other  particulars, 
which  had  paffed  in  a  fecret  audience  he  had 
obtained  of  the  king,  that  this  monarch  being 
informed  by  him  of  the  health  of  the  young 
princefs,  his  daughter,  efpoufed  to  the  prince 
of  England,  had  made  anfwer  thereupon,  that 
he  heartily  wijhed  the  angels  had  already  received 
her  into  paradife.     He  replied,    that  by  God's 
mercy  Jlje  ivould  hereafter  he  there ^  but  before  that 
time  jfhe  ivoiild  make  the  happinefs  of  many  na- 
tiotis.    The  king  faid,  that  this  ivas  p^-/fible  in- 
deed to  God  ;  but  It  was  far  more  likely  that  fjje 
would  be  the  caufe  of  many  evils.    And,  undoubt- 
edly, if  he  had  died  v/ithout  a  fon,  her  pre- 
tenfions,  and  thofe  of  her  hufband  in  virtue  of 
his  marriage,  might  have  occafioned  a  civil  v/ar 
in. France  ^   which  probably  would  have  ended 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  houfe 
of  Plantagenet  :  but,  though  the  dirappoincment 
of  this  hope  might  be  unpleafing  to  Henry,  it 
was  happy  for  England  ;  as  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  the  two  kingdoms  being  under  one  fo- 
vereign  would  have  been  the  fubjedtion  of  the 
interefts,  if  not  of  the  laws  and  government  of 
this  ifland,  to  thofe  of  France.    Some  compen- 
fation  was  given  to  him  for  the  profpe6l  he  had 
loft,  by  a  propofal  of  marriage  nov/  made  to^.^^^^.^^ 
his  eldeft  daughter  Matilda,   from  Henry,  fur- hi  ft.  fab  an» 
named  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
to  whom  in  the:  luftre  of  his  family,  and  ex- 
tent 
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A.D.  1165.  of  dominions,  few  kings  were  equal.  On- 
the  fide  of  his  mother  he  could  reckon  fix  em- 
Padtt'b^&  perours  among  his  progenitors,  and  by  the  male 
Annlits  tin's  he  defcended  from  the  noble  houfe  of  Efte, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Italy.  Azzo  the 
Fourth,  a  prince  of  that  family,  had  come  in- 
to Germany,  about  a  hundred  years  before,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Guelph  the  Third,  count 
of  Ravenlhurg  and  of  Altorff ;  by  whom  he  had 
a  fon,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  the 
year  of  our  lord  one  thoufand  and  fifty  five,  in- 
herited all  the  teritories  belonging  to  thofe  coun- 
ties ;  and,  about  fifteen  years  afterwards,  obtain- 
ed the  invefliture  of  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria  from 
the  emperour  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  dutchy 
of  Saxony  was  alfo  acquired  by  a  marriage, 
which  Henry  the  Proud,  great  grandfon  to  this 
prince,  contracted  with  Gertrude,  the  only  child 
of  the  emperour  Lotharius  the  Second.  Upon  the 
deceafe  of  Lotharius,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty  eight,  his  fon-in-law  afpired  to  the  im- 
perial crown  :  but  Conrade  duke  of  Franconia  be- 
ing preferred  to  him,  he  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  forced  to  compound  for  the 
recovery  of  all  his  "other  dominions,  confifcated  in 
this  conteft,  by  yielding  Bavaria  to  the  Margrave 
of  Auftria.  His  fon,  Henry  the  Lion,  recovered 
that  dutchy,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  under  the 
Emperour  Frederick,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  three  ;  but  not  fo  entire  as  his  father 
had  pollelTed  it.  Neverthelefs  both  that  and 
Saxony  Avere  much  more  extenfive  in  thofe  days 
than  at  prefent  ;  and  befides  thefe  he  had  two 
dutchies,  which  no  longer  fubfiil,  Weflphalia, 
and  Angaria  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  were  con- 
tained  the  provinces  of  Brunfvvick  and  Luneburg. 
Great  conquefis  had  been  likevvile  made  by  the 
valour  of  this  prince,  in  the  countries  north  of 
the  Elbe,  upon  the  Venedi,  the  Sclavi,  and  the 
Vandals,  v/ho,  together  with  the  religion,  ftili 

retained 
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retained  the  martial  fpirit  and  fiercenefs  of  their ^' ''^^^ 
anceftors.     Many  of  thefe  he  drove  out  from 
the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  repeopled  the 
country  with  Saxons  and  other  Chrifhians  :  the 
reft  he  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  gorernment,  or 
to  that  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  arms  he 
affifted.     The  renown  he  gained  by  thefe  ex- 
ploits were  fo  widely  difiufed,  that  the  Greek 
emperour,  Emanuel  Comnenus,  fent  him  an  em- 
baity,  to  congratulate  him  upon  them,   and  de- 
fire  his  alHarxe.    As  to  his  perfonal  qualities,  Iv,  Radcvic, 
find  this  character  of  him  in  Radevicus,  a  contem-  ^- 
porary   German  hiftorian,   who,    not  being  his 
fubject,  may  be  reafonably  fiippofed  to  have  given 
it  impartially.    "  He  was  endowed  by  nature  (fays 

that  author)   with   a  very  agreeable  counte- 

nance,  a  very  ftrong  body,  and  a  much  ftrong- 
"  er  mind.    From  his  earlieft  youth,  he  did  not 

give  himfelf  up,  to  be  corrupted  by  floth  and 
"  luxury  ;  but,  conformably  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
"  Saxons,  employed  all  his  time  in  exercifes  of 
"  chivalry,  among  the  nobility  of  his  own  age  ; 

and,  though  he  furpafTed  them  all  in  glory, 
"  was  yet  beloved  by  them  all.  He  contend- 
"  ed  with  the  braveft  in  valour,  with  the  moft 
"  modeft  in  modefliy,  and  with  the  m.ofl:  in- 
"  nocent  in  the  integrity  and  fobriety  of  his  mar^ 

ners,  feeking  rather  to  be  dian  feem  good.  But  the 
"  virtue  he  mofh  excelled  in  was  ftrici  and  fevere 

juftice  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  a  terror  to  all  bad 
"  men,  and  moft  dear  to  the  good,  by  the  refpsct 

he  caufed  to  be  paid  to  his  laws." 

From  the  picture  of  him  here  drawn  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  firft  rank  in  merit, 
as  well  as  pov/er :  yet,  however  defirabh  an  alli- 
ance with  him  might  be  in  all  thefe  refp^cts, 
there  was  one  objedion  againft  it  of  no  fmall 
weight,  namely,  that  he  was  confidered,  both  by 
the  Enghfh  and  French,  as  a  fchifmatick,  for 
taking  part  with  the  two  antipopes^  Victor  ai  d 

Pafchal 
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A.  D.  1 165. Pafchal.  It  is  probable  that  this  circumftance  would 
have  prevented  the  king  from  agreeing  to  the  match, 
if  he  had  not  been  greatly  incenfed  againft  Alexan- 
der, anddefirous  to  procure  to  himfelf  nev/ alliances, 
which  he  might  fafely  depend  on,  in  cafe  that  his 
Holinefslliouldbe  driven,  by  the  violence  of  Becket, 
to  further  hoflilities.  But  thefe  motives  induced  him 
to  accept  the  duke  of  Saxony's  propofal  wi  th  pleafure. 
Diceto,  fub  It  was  brought  to  him  by  ministers  fent  from  the 
ann.  1165.  gj^peiour,  who  was  coufm-german  to  that  prince 
and  they  were  ordered  to  propofe,  not  only  this  mar- 
riage,but  a  confederacy  betv/een  their  maflerandthe 
king.  At  the  head  of  the  embaiTy  was  the  archbiHiop 
of  Cologne, the  emperour's  favourite  and  principal  mi- 
r.ifter.  An  embaffador  of  fuch  dignity  had  never  be- 
fore been  feen  in  England.  He  was  therefore  enter- 
tained with  extraordinary  honours.  All  the  nobility 
went  out  in  great  pomp  to  receive  him,  except  the 
earlof  Leicefher,  who  refufed  it,  on  account  of  the 
excommunicationhe  had  been  laid  under  byAlexan- 
der,  as  a  chief  abettor  of  the  fchifm.  It  feems  ftrange 
that  this  lord,  fnould  thus  alone,  and  in  oppofition  to 
all  the  other  peers,  offend  the  king,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  fo  tender  a  point.  There  is  not  the  leaft  in- 
timation, either  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  or  the 
epifbles preferved  to  us, that  he  had  been  foured  againft 
Henry  by  any  adlof  that  monarch.  This  fmgularity 
muflhave  been  therefore  theeffedtof  a  confcienti- 
ous  regard  to  religion  :  and  from  hence  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  not  unjuftly  inferred,  that  he  would  not  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  againft  Bec- 
ket, if  he  had  not  thought  them  agreeable  both  to 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God.  It  may  be 
prefumedthat  he  difapproved  both  of  the  match  with 
the  duke  of  Saxony  and  the  confederacy  with  the  em- 
perour  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  oppofedthem ; 
or  that  any  one  of  the  prelates  objeded  againft  them. 
On  the  contrary,  v/e  find,  that  not  only  the  young  prin- 
cefswas  betrothed  to  the  duke,  and  the  league  with 
Frederick  agreed  to,  without  contradidion,  but  foon 

after 
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after  the  return  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  the^-^-.^'^^* 
following  letter  was  fent  to  that  prelate  by  the  king,  i."  i.^'  " 
"  I  have  long  wifhed  that  fome  juft  occafion  might 
"  be  given  me  to  leave  the  party  of  Pope  Alexan- 
"  der  and  his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  prefume  to 
"  maintain  that  traitor,  Thomas,  fome  time  arch- 
"  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  againfl  me.  Wherefore  hy 
"  the  advice  of  all  my  barons  ^and  with  the  confent  of  my 
"  clergy^  I  now  intend  to  fend  to  Rome  fome  prin- 
cipal  men  of  my  kingdom,  namely  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  York,  the  bifhop  of  London,  the  arch- 
"  deacon  of  Poitiers,  Richard  de  Lucy,  and  John  of 
"  Oxford,  who  publickly  and  manifeftly,  in  behalf 
"  of  myfelf  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England, 
"  and  of  all  the  other  territories  under  my  govern- 
"  ment,  fhall  propound  and  denounce  to  Pope 
"  Alexander  and  his  cardinals,  that  I  expect  they 
fhall  no  longer  fupport  that  traitor,  but  fo  rid 
"  m.e  of  him,  as  that  I  may,  with  the  advice  of 
"  my  clergy,  eftablifh  another  in  the  church  of 
"  Canterbury  ;  and  fhall  further  require  that  tliey 
"  revoke  and  annul  whatfoever  he  has  done.  This 
alfo  fhall  they  demand,  that,  in  their  prefence, 
"  the  pope  (hall  caufe  an  oath  to  be  publickly 
taken,  that  he  himfelf  and  his  fucceftbrs  fliail 
"  for  ever  maintain  (as  far  as  in  them  lies)  to  me 
and  all  my  fuccefTors,  the  royal  cufhoms  of  my 
grandfather,  Henry  the  Firfl,  unQiaken  and  in- 
violate.    But  if  ii  fhall  fo  happen  that  they  re- 
fufe  any  one  of  my  demands,  then  neither  I,  nor 
"  my  clergy,  w  ill  any  longer  pay  any  obedience 
to  Alexander ;  nay,  we  will  openly  oppofe  him 
and  all  his  adherents :  and  whofoever  in  my  do- 
minions  is  found  to  perfifl  in  a  wilful  adherence 
"  to  his  party  iTiall  be  driven  into  banilliment. 
"  We  therefore  entreat  "you,  as  our  dearefl  friend, 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  fend  us  fpeedily  brother 
"  Ernold,  or  brother  Radolph,  of  the  order  of  the 
knights  hofpitallers,  who,,  on  the  part  of  the 
emperour  and  yourlelf,  may  give  my  embalFa- 
VoL.  II.  G  g  "  dors 
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A.  D.I  1^5.  c<  Jors  a  fafe  condudl,  to  go  and  return  through 
"  the  emperour's  territories." 

T^hat  Henry  fhould  thus,  by  the  advice  of  all  his 
biirons^  and  with  the  confent  of  his  clergy^  declare 
a  relbkuion  fo  contrary  to  all  their  former  pro- 
ceedings, with  regard  to  the  election  of  Alexander, 
is  very  furprifing.  It  feems  to  fhew,  tliat  the 
whole  nobility,  and  a  majority  even  of  the  clergy 
in  England,  thought  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
pope  rather  a  matter  of  policy,  than  of  right  or 
religion,  and  believed,  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  their  obedience,  if  he,  whom  they 
had  acknowledged,  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  cuf^ 
toms  of  the  kingdom.  But  how  thefe  notions 
could  agree  with  that  veneration  for  the  papacv, 
or  that  abhorrence  of  fchifma,  which  in  other  in- 
flances  they  profefTed,  and  tefbified  by  their  con- 
duct, it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 

Of  the  five  embaifadors  named  in  the  king's 
letter  here  recited  two  only  were  fent,  namely 
Richard  of  Ivelchefter,  archdeacon  of  Poitiers ; 
V.  Baron'ii  ^nd  John  of  Oxford.    They  found  at  Wurftburg 
F^anSci    (cr  \Vitterburge)  a  diet  aflembled  for  the  more 
pagi  Brevi.  folcmn  acknowledgement  of  Gudio  de  Crema, 
Koraan.     vv'ho  was  Called  by  his  adherents  Pope  Pafchal  the 
Third.    The  emperour  himfelf,  and,  after  him, 
Epid.  s.   2l\\  the  princes  and  bifhops  there  prefent,  fwore  to 
epiii%,7 1 obey  the  faid  Pafchal,  and  never  to  acknov.  ledge 
Orlando,  called  Alexander,  or   any  fuccefTor  e- 
lected  by  thofe  of  his  faction.  It  was  alfo  decreed, 
that  whofoever  fhould  afterwards  fucceed  to  the 
empire,  fhould  bind  himfelf  by  an  oath  to  fupport 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  adhere  to  the  engage- 
ments that  v/ere  taken  in  this  diet.    Laftly,  it  was 
injoined,  that,  within  fix  days  after  the  diliblution 
of  the  rou  xil,  the  fame  oaths  fhould  be  tendered 
to  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men  throughout  the 
whole  empir?" ;  which  whofever  refufed  was  to  be 
deemed  a  publick  enemy.    Towards  the  end  of 
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'  thefe  proceedings  Richard  of  Ivelchefler  and  John  ^"  ^^.'^'^l' 
of  Oxford  arrived  at  Wurtfburg  ;  and  (if  we  may  Thomae,  70.  • 
believe  the  emperour's  letters  patent,  foon  after- 7» 
wards  publifhed)  did  there,  in  the  name  of  their 
mafter,  take  an  oath,  upon  the  reliques  of  faints, 
that  the  king  of  England  and  his  whole  kingdom  would 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  emperour'^s  party\  and  con- 
ftantly  acknowledge  the  pope  whom  he  had  acknow^ 
ledged^  without  doing  any  thing  further  to  fupporl 
the  fchijmatick  Orlando.    But,  though  in  thefe  let- 
ters we  find  no  mention  made  of  any  condition 
having  been  annexed  to  the  oath,  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that  the  embalfadors  took  it  conditionally, 
in  cafe  that  Alexander  Ibould  refufe  to  give  the 
king  fatisfadlion  with  relation  to  Becket.    For  fo 
the  letter  to  the  archbilbop  of  Cologne  explains  his 
intention.    We  have  alfo  a  letter  from  the  arch- v.  Epia.  fi. 
bifhop  of  Rouen,  in  which  that  prelate  moft  fo-Thom£,ioi 
lemnly  alTures  the  pope,  that  neither  by  himfelf^  nor 
hy  his  emhaffadors^  had  the  king  given  any  oath  or 
proraife  to  the  emperour^  that  he  would  acknowledge 
the  antipope.    Yet  this  exprefl'ion,  I  prefum.e,  muft 
be  underflood  to  mean  only,  that  no  unconditio7ial 
oath  or  promife  had  been  given.    For  the  bifhop 
of  London,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  which  he  Epid.jS.i.J. 
wrote  to  vindicate  Henry  againfl:  this  charge,  feems 
no  otherwife  to  deny  it.    "  The  king  (he  fays) 
"  a{ferted,  that  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  regard 
"  from  that  pontiiT,  nor  ever  purpofed  to  do  it  : 
"  but,  fo  long  as  his  Holinefs  would  aB  towards 
^'  him  with  a  paternal  affe^lion^  he  v/ould  love  him 
"  as  a  father,  and  obey  his  irjundions,  faving  his 
"  own  royal  dignity^  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  The 
fame  conditions  are  exprelfed  in  a  letter  written ^  ^j.^ 
by  the  king  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  as  an  an-  ^'  ^  ' 
fwer  to  fome  complaints  the  pope  had  made  on 
this  fubje(5l.    He  there  alFures  them,      that  it 
"  was  his  moft  hearty  defire  to  p-^rfevere  in  the  in- 
"  tegrity  of  love  to  tliat  pontiff^  if  his  Holinefs 
G  g  z  "  would. 
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A.  D.I  164.        return^  jnaintain  to  him  and  h's  kingdom  the 
fame  honour  and  dignity^  as  holy  and  venerable 
popes  of  Rome  had  maintained  to  his  predeceffors^ 
It  IS  a  very  wonderful  thing,  that  the  emperour's 
letters  patent,  publifhed  to  the  whole  empire, 
fhoiild  reprefent  an  engagement  as  abfolute,  which 
was  only  conditional,  and  dependant  on  a  con- 
tingency which  migiit  never  happen  !  But  it  is  ftill 
more  unaccountable,  that  Henry's  minifliers  Ihould 
have  fo  exceeded  their  orders,  as  to  have  abjbkitely 
engaged  him,  vvithout  his  confent,  in  an  'a6l  of 
fach  importance  ;  or  that,  if  they  had  done  fo  he 
fhould  not  have  pu:  ifhed  them,  on  their  return  to 
England  :  v/hereas  it  appears,  that  they  continued 
to  enjoy  his  favour  and  confidence.    Perhaps  they 
had  aclcd  upon  fecret  inftruclions,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  deny  to  all  but  themfelves. 
However  this  m^ay  have  been,  it  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  his  honour  fuffered  very  miuch  from  this 
tranfa6lion.    For  he  did  not  frighten  Alexander 
into  any  compliance  with  his  demands  ;  nor  yet 
did  he  quit  him,  upon  their  being  rejected ;  as,, 
by  his  letter  to  the  archbilliop  of  Cologne,  he  had 
promifed  to  do.    It  does  not  even  appear  thai 
he  ever  propofed  to  that  pontiff  the  oath  mention- 
ed therein  :  nor  did  his  embalTadors  go  from 
Wurtfburg  to  Rome.    This  variation  in  the  pur- 
pofes  and  condudt  of  a  prince,  whofe  mind  was 
naturally  fteady,  mufb  unqueftionabiy  have  been 
ov/ing  to  fome  fecret  caufe,  which  is  hidden  from 
us  by  our  ignorance  of  the  anecdotes  of  thofe  tim.es, 
Neubrigen-     About  the  beginning  of  the  year  eleven  hundred 
fis,  1.  a.  c.  r^r^^  fixty  fix  a  fynod  was  held  at  Oxford,  in  the 
Diceto  itnag  prcfencc  of  Henry,  for  the  examiination  of  fome 
\'^66^^^^^'  German  men  and  women,  about  thirty  in  number, 
who  four  or  five  years  before  had  come  over  into 
England  from  fome  part  of  the  lower  Germany, 
either  to  fhun  a  perfecution,  or  to  propagate  their 
opinions,  which  differed  from  tliole  of  the  efta- 

blilhed 
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'blifhed  religion.    At  the  head  of  them  was  one^^-^  "^^. 
Gerard,  to  whofe  guidance  they  implicitly  fubmit- 
ted  their  minds  ;  he  having  fome  learning  ;  where- 
as they  all  were  illiterate  and  ignorant  rufticks.  For 
fome  Vime  after  their  landing,  as  their  manners 
were  perfedly  innocent,  and  they  were  cautious 
of  any  pubhck  declaration  of  their  tenets,  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  them  by  the  clergy  or  govern- 
ment.   They  gained  but  Oi^e  profelyte,  who  was  a 
woman  of  low  rank ;  yet  tliis  gave  aix  alarm,  and 
fome  enquiring  more  curioufly  into  their  doctrines, 
they  were  taken  up,  and  imprifoned,  while  the 
king  was  abroad.    Being  now  in  England,  and  at 
leifureto  confider  this  affair,  he  Vv^ould  neither  dif- 
mifs  nor  punifh  them  unexamined.    A  fynod  of 
bifhops  was  therefore  convened  by  him  at  Oxford, 
before  which  they  were  brought  ^  a.^d  being  order- 
ed to  make  a  folemn  profefTion  of  their  faith,  they 
anfwered  by  Gerard,  their  teacher,  who  took  upon 
himfelf  to  fpeak  for  them,  that  they  were  Chrifiians^ 
and  venerated  the  doBrines  of  the  apojiles.  But  when 
they  were  examined  particularly  upon  the  feveral 
articles  of  faith,  they  anfwered  (fays  William  of 
Newbury)  perverfely  and  erroneoufly  concerning 
the  facraments,  fpeaking  with  deteftation  of  bap- 
tifm,  of  the  eucharifl,  and  of  marriage.  When 
they  were  prefled  with  texts  of  fcripture  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  notions,  they  faid,  they  believed  as 
they  were  taught^  but  would  not  dijpute  about  their 
faith.    Being  admonilhed  to  repent,  and  return  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  they  received  thofe  ex- 
hortations with  a  determined  contempt.  When 
they  v/ere  threatened  with  punifhment,  they  fmiled, 
and  anfwered,  Bleffed  are  they  who  fuffer  f  erf  ecu!  ion, 
for  right eoufnefs'  fake for  their' s  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    The  billiops  therefore  condemned  them 
as  obftinate  hereticks,  and  delivered  them  over  to 
the  king  for  corporal  punifhment.    Henry  had  no 
rule,  in  the  practice  or  laws  of  his  kingdom,  to  di- 
G  g  3  reel 
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red  him  in  the  manner  of  punifhing  fuch  offen- 
L.  ii.  c.  13.  ders.    For  William  of  Newbury  well  obferves, 
that  no  herefy  had  ever  arifen  in  England,  or  been 
brought  into  it  from  abroad,  fmce  the  expulfion  of 
the  Britons  from  that  part  of  th'"  ifland  fo  called  by 
Ibid.  c.  15.  the  Saxons.   But  againft  the  Albigenfes,  (of  which 
fedl  the  abovementioned  hiftorian  fuppofts  thefe  to 
have  been)  the  council  of  Tours  had  made  a  canon 
forbidding  all  pzrfors,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
hiighefl  cenfures  of  the  church,  to  harbour  or  pro- 
tect them,  or  to  hold  with  them  any  intercourfe  of 
buying  or  felling,  that^  by  being  deprived  of  all  the 
comforts  of  human  jociety^  they  might  he  compelled  to 
repent^  and  forfake  their  errors.    Moreover,  all  ca- 
tholick  princes  were  exhorted  and  injoined  by  the 
council,  to  imprifon  any  of  them  whom  they  dif- 
covered  in  their  territories,  and  confifcate  all  their 
pofTellions.    Henry,  no  doubt,  was  apprifed  of 
thefe  canons  by  his  bifhops,  and  he  adled  conform- 
ably to  that  cruel  fpirit  by  which  they  were  didla- 
red  :  a  fpirit  very  different  from  the  humanity  and 
benignity  of  his  own  nature.    He  did  not  indeed 
remand  thefe  perfons  back  to  prifon,  but  he  com- 
iveubrigenf.  manded  them  all  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead 
1.  li.  c.  13.  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  to  be  publickly  whipt 
and  expelled  out  of  Oxford.    He  likewife  forbad 
all  his  fubj eels  to  receive  them  in  their  houfes,  or 
give  them  any  relief.    Their  teacher,  as  the  moft 
culpable,  w^as  difhinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  being 
branded  in  the  chin  as  well  as  the  forehead.  When 
they  were  led  to  their  punifhment,  they  went  joy- 
fully ;  their  teacher  going  before  them,  and  fing^ 
irg  thefe  w^ords  of  the  golpel,  Blejjed  are  ye^  when 
men  fjjall  hate  you.  The  fentence^  was  executed  with 
the  moft  barbarous  rigour.    Their  cloaths  were  cut 
off  as  low  as  to  their  waftes ;  their  backs  were  torn 
with  ftripes,  unmercifully  inflided;  and  they  were 
turned  out  naked  and  bleeding  into  the  open  fields, 
in  the  midft  of  winter  ^  the  cold  of  which,  and 
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the  want  of  all  the  necefTaries  of  life,  foon  mifera- A- d.  n^i- 
"bly  killed  them  ;  none  affording  them  any  fuccour, 
or  even  fliewing  them  any  pity.  But  the  Englilh 
woman,  whom  they  had  perfuaded  to  embrace 
their  opinions,  forfook  them,  for  fear  of  the  in- 
fhant  punilhment,  and  efcaped  it:  nor,  till  long  af- 
terwards, did  any  fedlaries,  who  dilTented  from 
the  eftablifhed  faith  of  the  church,  venture  to 
come  into  England,  Icfl  they  alfo  fhould  perifh  ia 
the  fame  lamentable  manner  as  thefe  unfortunate 
perfons. 

A  learned  author,  who  has  lately  invelligated  v.  j.  con- 
this  matter  v/ith  great  accuracy  and  fagacity,  be-^''*'?' F'^efi- 
iiev-?s  that  the  herefy,  v/ith  which  Gerard  and  hisTigurinr°' 
difciples  were  infected,  was  that  of  the  Catban,  or 
Puritans,  a  fanatical  fed,  who  came  from  Greece  secuioXL" 
into  Italy,  and  were  lirft  difcovered  in  the  Milanefe[^j!^'.^i'^'^^- 
about  the  m.iddle  of  the  eleventh  century,  fromejulaem 
whence  they  fpread  into  France  and  many  other ^p'.^-.^."^ 
countries,  where  they  were  called  Alhigenfes^  P^-Cam.'de  Fa- 
tareni^  2S\^  Publicans.    Thefe  have  been  very  im-^J^^j^^^'^^^^'. 
properly  confounded  by  hiflorians  with  the  VaudoisAngiia  re-''* 
and  Waldenfes,  who  differed  but  little  from  theP^^'^'^ 
dodlrines  of  the  reformed  churches  in  our  days  : 
whereas  the  Cathari  were  imbued  with  opinions 
deflrudlive  of  true  Chriftianity,  if  we  can  give 
any  credit  to  the  accounts  that  are  delivered  of 
their  tenets  by  the  befl  contemiporary  authors.  But 
even  the  befl  muft,  in  thefe  points,  be  read  with 
doubt  and  caution. 

■  This  affair  being  thus  terminated,  Henry  went  chron.  Not. 
into  France,  where  his  prefence  was  become  ne- 
ceflary  on  many  accounts.  The  firfh  meafures  he 
took  were  to  chaflife  fome  of  his  barons  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Maine,  f(fr  having  diibbeyed  the  com- 
mands  of  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  had  left  regent 
there,  as  well  as  in  Aquitaine,  at  his  laft  return 
into  England  ;  and  for  having  confederated  them- 
felves  with  fome  nobles  of  Bretagne,  in  what  they 
G  g  4  called 
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A.  D.  1 1 called  an  aflbciation  for  their  mutual  defence,  but, 
indeed,  in  a  confpiracy  againft  his  aiuhority.  He 
did  not  wait  till  he  felt  the  dangerous  effeds  of  this 
new-cemented  league ;  but  drew  the  fword  firft, 
and  before  they  could  receive  an  alTiftance  from 
the  Bretons,  forced  them  all  to  furrender  to  him 
both  their  caftles  and  perfons.    The  feeds  of  fedi- 
tion,  which  had  been  fown  in  that  province,  being 
thus  crulhed  in  good  time,  he  next  applied  him- 
felf  to  compofe  the  diforders,  which  had  broken 
Dicetoimag.  out  in  Brctagnc.    The  baron  de  Fougeres,  who 
h\^^^^^i^^  h2Ld  been  the  chief  inftrum.ent  of  Duke  Conan's 
Neubrigenf.  fucccfs  in  thc  civil  War  between  him  and  his  father- 
chron  Nor  ^^"^^^  Eudo,  had  uow  raifcd  a  very  dangerous  re- 
'  bellion  againft  him  •  which  was  eafily  done  under 
the  government  of  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  in 
a  country  where  the  nobility  had  been  accuftomed 
to  maintain  their  power  by  fadlion,  and  their  riches 
by  plunder.    Many  barons  joined  with  him,  and 
he  had  flattered  himfelf  with  an  additional  ftrength 
from  the  intended  infurreclion  in  the  earldom  of 
Maine  :  but  his  chief  confidence  was  in  Louis, 
who,  by  a  promife  of  fupport,  had  excited  him  to 
take  arms.    It  is  very  probable  that  Becket  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  that  monarch,  and  fhewn  him 
the  error  of  his  condu6l,  in  having  fufFered  the 
king  of  England  to  acquire  for  himfelf  the  city  of 
Nantes  with  its  earldom,  and  to  give  the  reft  of  the 
dutchy  of  Bretagae  to  Conan.    Upon  the  difco- 
very  of  fuch  a  powerful  combination  againft  him, 
the  duke  was  greatly  intimidated,  and  feeing  no 
means  of  defence,  but  in  the  friendftiip  and  ailift- 
ance  of  Henry,  concluded  a  treaty,  which  had 
been  in  agitation  fome  time,,  fo^^the  contradlirg  of 
his  only  child,  the  Princefs  Conftantia,  with  Geof- 
fry,  Henry's  third  fon,  and  refigning  to  Henry, 
as  truftee  for  that  prince  during  the  time  of  his  in- 
fancy, the  whole  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  except  the 
earldom  of  G\iingam.p,  which  he  referved  to  fup- 
port 
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port  him  in  a  Hate  of  retirement,  more  agreeable    ^- ^ 
to  his  temper  than  a  government  expofed  to  perpe- 
tual troubles,  and  requirirg  abilities  he  was  con- 
fcious  v/ere  wanting  in  himfelf.    To  accelerate  and 
fecure  the  execution  of  a  purpofe  fo  beneficial  to 
his  family,  Henry  led  into  Bretagne  all  the  troops 
he  could  affemble,  and  began  his  operations  by  be- 
fieging  the  caftle  of  Fougeres,  a  place  very  well 
fortified,  and  provided  with  all  neceffaries  for  a 
long  defence.    The  baron,  having  laid  wafle  theV.Epift.i^3. 
whole  country  about  it,  upon  the  appi-oach  of  the*"'' 
king,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  feledt  body  of 
horfe,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  fmall  parties  that 
the  befieging  army  was  obliged  to  fend  out  to  a 
diftance,  for  provifions  or  forage  ;  and  by  fudden 
incurfions  often  harralTed  the  camip  itfelf.  This 
retarded  the  fiege ;  and  Henry,  fearing  that  die 
difficulties  of  procuring  fubfiflance  for  his  forces 
would  daily  encreafe,  refolved  to  fborm  the  cafhle. 
This  determination  was  bravely  executed  ^  lie  took 
it  fv/ord  ill  hand :  the  garrifon  were  all  made  pri-ciuon.  Nor. 
fonersof  war;  the  cafble  was  pillaged  and  demo- 
lifhed.    So  great  a  terror  was  flruck  into  tlie  minds 
of  the  other  nobles,  who  had  rebelled  againfl  Co- 
nan,  by  the  heavy  blow  tnus  unexpedt.^dly  given 
to  their  chief,  that  immediately  they  all  laid  down 
their  armis,  and  fubmiitted  to  Henry,  who  purfuant 
to  the  agreement  between  him  and  Conan,  took 
pofTeilion  of  the  dutchy  in  the  name  of  his  fon, 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  vailals,  as  admini- 
flrator  and  govern  our  of  Bretagne,  till  the  young 
prince  and  Conflantia  fhould  be  capable  of  the  go- 
vernment.   They  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  con- 
fumm^ate  their   m.arriage :   but   fach  prem^ature 
matches  in  the  families  of  princes  were  authorifed 
by  the  general  practice  of  the  times.    A  greater 
objed:ion  to  this  was  the  confanguinity  of  the  par- 
ties; for  they  were  coufms  in  the  third  degree; 
and  therefore  a  papal  difpenfation  was  requifire  to 

make 
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A.D.  ii56.n-jake  the  marriage  canonical,  which  Henrv  hoped 
to  obtain  from  Alexander,  notwitliftimding  the 
difTenfion  between  him  and  that  poiitiff  upon  ec- 
clefiailical  matters.  In  the  mean  while  he  had 
the  cuftody  of  the  prinjefs,  as  wcl]  as  the  admini- 
flr^^tion  of  all  her  dominions. 

This  was  the  greatefl  acquifition  that  any  king 
of  Englard  had  ever  made  on  the  continent,  ex- 
cept that  of  Normandy  by  Henry  the  Firft.  It 
V.  cemiti-  had  been  formerly  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
cenf.  1.  vii.  Bretagne,  urder  different  earls,  wlio,  by  the  cuf- 
Ord^vitai.  tom  of  Gavelkind,  derived  to  them  from  the  Bri- 
J  »7.p- 544- tons,  had  equally  Ihared  the  inheritance,  at  the 
death  of  Geoff ry  the  Fiifl:,  Imfband  to  the  great 
aunt  of  William  the  Conquercur.    But  Conan  le 
Petit  having  inherited  the  upper  Bretagne  from  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Conan  le  Gros,  and  the 
lower  from  his  father,  Alan  le  Sauvage,  his  daugh- 
ter now  fucceeded  to  the  whole  dutchy  reunited. 
Tl^is  revolution,  which  com- firLted  the  gcvernmxent 
of  it  to  Henry  in  the  minority  of  that  princefs, 
V.  Neubrig.  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  people.    They  had 
1.  ii.  c.  i8.         grievoufly  tyranr.ifed  over  by  the  nobles ; 
fome  of  v/hom  v/ere  fo  powerful,  that,  as  they 
feared  no  chaftifem.ent,  they  difdained  all  fubjec- 
tion,  and,  for  many  years  pafl:,  had  fo  defolated 
their  country  with  civil  wars,  or  acls  of  cruelty 
and  violence,  that  large  trads  thereof  were  de- 
ferted.    But  Henry  taught  them  to  refpecl  the  au- 
thority of  government  and  dread  its  juflice.    It  is 
the  peculiar  glory  of  this  prince,  that  wherever  he 
gained  dominion  he  drove  out  all  tyranny !  The 
Bretor  s  knew  this,  and  therefore  fought  his  pro- 
tection.   Nor  were  they  deceived  in  their  hopes. 
He  took  from  the  nobles  m.any  caflles  they  had  ac- 
counted impreg  able,  or  inaccefiible  to  his  arms. 
The  mcil  rebelhous  he  compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ;  othe  rs  lie  reduced  to  fubmiliion  and  obedi- 
ence •  fo  that,  after  a  few  years  of  his  adminifirra- 
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tion  in  Bretagne,  the  whole  land  was  repeopled  ^ "^^^ 
and  that  legal  and  regular  liberty,  which  he  had 
eflablifhed  in  his  other  territories,  was  imparted  to 
thefe,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  feat  of  confufion 
and  oppreiTion. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  mofl  be- 
neficent and  mofl  laudable  a6ls  of  royal  virtue, 
humbling  the  proud,  reftraining  the  profligate, 
and  protecting  the  feeble;  Becket  was  bufied  inv.r:pia64, 
writing  to  him  letters  of  admonition  and  commina-^^' ^  *• 
tion.    In  one  of  thefe  he  affirms,  that  kings  receive 
their  power  from  the  churchy  and  argues  largely  from 
this  principle  againfl  the  royal  cuftoms.    In  ano- 
ther he  repeats  fome  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
Pope  Pafchal  the  Second  to  King  Henry  the  Firfb. 
"  Who  doubts  (fays  he)  that  the  priefts  of  Chrift  v.Epiii.dj, 
"  are  to  be  deemed  the  fathers  and  mafters  of'-'- 
kings  and  princes  and  all  the  faithful?  Is  it  not 
acknowledged  to  be  an  inflance  of  miferable 
"  madnefs,  if  a  fon  fhould  attempt  to  hold  his  fa 
the'"  in  fubjection,  or  a  difciple  his  mafler,  and 
"  by  urjufh  obligations  reduce  that  perfon  under 
"  his  power,  by  whom  he  ought  to  believe  that  he 
may  be  bound  or  loofed,  not  only  in  earth,  but 
"  in  heaven."    He  tells  the  king,  "  //  is  writtejf^ 
that  none  ought  ever  to  judge  a  pri-jft  but  the 
"  church  ;  and  to  pafs  fentence  on  fucb  does  not  he- 
long  to  humm  laws  :  th.jt  Chrijlian  princes  are  ac-- 
"  cujlomed  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  churchy  not  to  fet 
"  their  own  power  above  them  ;  to  how  their  heads  to 
"  bijhops^  not  to  judge  bijjjopsy 

It  is  a  fentence  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  the  v.  7th  d»- 
Seventh,  which  Becket  here  quotes  as  Scripture -^^^^"-^'^  9^- 
and  the  whole  letter  is  full  of  fimilar  dodi  ines,  de-''"^' 
livered  with  an  authority,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
word  of  God.    All  the  others,  which  he  f-nt  to  v.  e  pi  a.  54. 
Henry  at  this  time,  were  written  in  much  the  fame^^-  ^• 
ftyle  ;  and  the  purport  of  them  was,  (befides  a  ge- 
neral expofition  pf  his  theological  principles  with 

relatjoa 
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A.  D.  1 166. relation  to  the  controverfy  between  him  and  the 
flate)  to  demand  a  full  reftitiition  of 'whatever  had 
been  taken  from  his  church,  his  friends,  or  himfclf, 
witli  leave  to  return  to  his  fee,  in  freedom,  pt:ace, 
and  fecurity,  and  to  do  his  duty  there  withovt  re- 
firaint  ;  upon  which  conditions  he  promiftd  to 
ferve  the  king  faithfully,  to  the  befl  of  his  power, 
faving  the  honour  of  God^  and  of  the  Roman  churchy 
and  the  rights  of  his  order.    It  v/as  not  very  likely 
that  Henry  would  be  difpofed  to  accept  of  his  fer- 
vice  under  all  thefe  reflridtions,  or  could  be  per- 
fuaded  by  any  eloquence  to  grant  him  fuch  terms. 
He  therefore  mingled  threats  with  admonitions  and 
v.Epift.  65.  arguments,  telling  Henry,  that  many  pontiffs  hafi 
^' excommimicated  both  kings  and  emperours  ^  and  that 
he  ought.,  like  David  and  Theodofuis.,  to  humble  him- 
./elf  beneath  the  corrections  of  fuch  holy  men.,  repent 
and  amend.  All  this  was  preparatory  to  the  terrible 
fentence  of  excommunication,  v/hich  he  defigned 
to  pafs  on  the  king's  perfon,  as  foon  as  the  form.s 
prefcribed  by  the  canons  of  the  church  would  fuffer 
him  to  do  it.    Mofl  of  the  E'lglilli  biihops  had 
hkewife  incurred  his  difpleafure ;  and  though  he 
duill  not  attack  them  for  what  they  had  do:e  at 
Northampton,  becaufe  of  the  appeal  which  they 
had  made  to  the  pope,  he  found  other  pretences  to 
biirg  them  under  the  lafh  of  his  metropolitan  ju- 
rifdiction.    About  this  tim.e  he  fent  a  letter  to  the 
v.Epift.ioc.bifhop  of  Salilbury,  by  which  he  fufpended  that 
prelate  from  all  epifcopal  fundliors,  for  having 
lately,  againft  his  and  the  pope's  prohibition,  ad- 
mitted John  of  Oxford  into  the  deanry  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  the  abfence  of  fome  of  the  canons,  who 
v/ere  in  banifhmicnt  with  him,  and  for  his  fake. 
He   alfo  annulled   the   eledion,    and  declared 
John  of  Oxford  excommunicate,  for  his  intru- 
fion  into  that  dignity,  and  likewife  for  his  be^ 
haviour  at  the  diet  of  Wurtfburg.    The  bifhcp  of 
Salifbury  hereupon  apnealed  to  the  pope  j  and  all 

his 
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his  brethren  in  England  were  fo  apprehenfive  of^-^-^'^^- 
what  might  follow,  againft  themselves,  the  king, 
and  kingdom,  that  they  thought  it  neceflary  tOEpid  ,a^. 
prevent  it,  by  a  previous  appeal  to  hisHohnefs,  J  i  eCoA 
which  they  notified  to  Bucket  in  an  eloquent  letter,  inthe  Appf 
written  in  the  name  of  the  whole  EngliHi  clerg)^ 
This  contained  fevere  reproaches  of  his  turbulent 
cordudl,  and  ingratitude  to  the  king,  remxinding 
him  "  how  that  monarch  had  exalted  him  frorPi  a 
"  low  and  private  flate  to  tlie  highefl:  degree  of 
"  honour,  and  had  fubjecled  to  his  power  all  parts 
"  of  his  own  dom.inions,  v/hich  extended  from  the 
"  northern  ocean  to  the  Pyrenaean  mountains." 
To  this  he  anfwered,  "  That,  before  he  came  into  ^pift  117; 
"  the  fervice  of  the  king,  he  had  a  fufiici^nt  de-fi° 
"  gree  of  wealth  and  digr.ity:  That  David  was^'- -^pp^"**- 
"  raifed  from  a  lower  ftate  to  reign  over  the  peo- 
pie  of  God  ;  and  Peter,  from  a  fiflierman,  was 
made  the  head  of  the  church  :  chat  the  latter, 
"  by  fuffering  death  for  the  name  of  Chrift,  had 
"  merited  a  crown  i  i  the  heavens,  and  glory  upo  1 
"  earth  :  That  he  wiflied  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  he 
"  was  a  fucceflbr  of  Peter,  not  of  Auguftus  : 
That  he  better  repayed  the  kiiig's  favour  by 
"  obtaining  for  him  the  divine  mercy  through  a 
wholefome  feverity,  than  tliey  did  who  flattered 
a:d  made  their  court  to  him  with  lies.  That 
"  he  did  not  mean  to  be  ungrateful ;  and  in  all 
"  offences  it  was  the  intention  that  made  the  guilt. 
"  That  God  himfelf  had  faid,      If  thou  doll  not 
"  declare  to  the  ungodly  his  iniquity,  and  he  dies 
in  his  fm,  I  will  require  his  blood  from  thy 
hands."    In  like  manner  he  defended  himfelf 
from  other  charges  againflhim,  with  much  art  and  ^P'^^- 
much  fpirit.    But,  bcfides  this  general  anfwer,  he  vltu:.  \^ 
wrote  a  particular  letter  to  Gilbert  Foliot,  bilbop  Appena. 
of  London,  whom  he  fufpecled  to  have  dictated 
that  which  had  given  him  fo  much  offence,  and 
vented  therein  aU  the  rancour  of  his  heart  againll 
that  prelate.  This 
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V  E^ift'fi^d  ^^^^^  occafioned  a  reply,  which  the  bifliop  be- 
c  Cod.  Cot-  gan  by  denying,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  the 
pend.*°  "^^^  imputation  caft  upon  him  in  both  the  letters  above- 
mentioned,  as  if  he  had  afpired  to  the  archbi- 
fhoprick  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  irritated 
againft  Becket  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  him  by  Henry  in  that  promotion.  Befides  the 
ftrongeft  appeal  to  God,  on  the  falHiood  of  this 
chj^rge,  he  called  on  the  archbifhop  himfelf  to 
tcftify,  whether  in  order  to  obtain  the  Yee  of 
London  he  had  made  any  court  to  him,  who,  by 
his  favour  with  the  king,  was  then  the  fole  dif- 
pofer  of  all  preferments  ;  and,  from  his  not  having 
done  that  he  inferred  the  improbability  of  his 
liaving  applied  to  any  minifler,  or  fhewen  any  am- 
bition, to  gain  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  But  he 
charged  Becket  with  having  ambitioufly  defired 
that  dignity,  and  having  procured  his  election  by 
the  m.oft  violent  ufe  of  the  royal  authority.  He 
likewife  upbraided  him  with  the  burthens  he  had 
laid  upon  the  church,  in  his  adminiflration  as 
chanccllour  on  occafion  of  the  war  of  Touloufe  ; 
and  with  having  deferred  his  brethern  in  the  op- 
pofition  they  had  made  to  the  confhitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, a.greeirg  to  fwear  to  the  obfervation  of 
them,  and  declaring  that  he  ?neant  to  perjure  himfelf 
in  fo  dchig i"joi:iing  them  likewife  to  take  the 
oath  he  had  taken,  and  then  breaking  it  by  ads 
diredlly  contrary  to  thofe  flatutes.  The  proceed- 
dings  at  Northampton  in  co-^fequence  of  that  dif- 
obedience  are  recapitulated  in  this  letter,  as  they 
are  related  above  ;  ar.d  the  archbiihop  is  reproach- 
ed with  his  behaviour  there,  and  flight  from  thence 
into  a  voluntary  exile.  And  as  that  prelate  had 
called  on  all  his  brethren  in  England  to  be  mar- 
tyrs with  him,  the  billiop  tells  him,  that  //  is  not 
the  punif:ment^  hut  the  caife^  which  7n:ikes  the  martyr. 
That,  God  be  thanked,  there  was  then  in  England 
no  dfpuie  about  the  faith ^   wone  about  the  facra^ 
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ments^  none  about  morals.  True  religion  flourijhed^ 
equally  in  the  prince.,  in  the  prelates.,  in  all  the  fub- 
je^s  of  the  kingdom.  None  had  joined  ia  the 
fchifm  which  then  divided  the  church.  The  whole 
contention  was  againft  the  king.,  and  concerning  the 
royal  authority.,  with  refpeB  to  certain  cuftoms.,  which 
he  ajjerted  to  have  been  eftahlijked  in  the  time  of  his 
predecejjors.,  and  required  to  be  kept  under  hiin.  The 
bifhop,  having  thus  ftated  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  the  controverfy,  e3cpofculates  with  Bucket  on 
the  injufcice  of  drawing  the  f-.vord  of  excommu- 
nication againft  the  anointed  head  of  the  king,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  give  up  thefe  cufhoms,  which 
he  had  not  introduced  himf^^lf,  but  found  infli- 
tuted  and  confirmed  by  a  long  ufag'3  of  the  king- 
dom ;  obferving,  "  that  the  difficulty  of  pulling 
up  any  plant  mufl  naturally  be  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  it  has  had  to  take  root,  and 
ftrike  deep  into  the  ground."  He  then  remind;? 
him,  "  that  his  predeceffor  in  the  f^e  of  Canter- 
bury, Auguftin,  the  firft  apoftle  of  the  A^^glo-Sax- 
ons,  had  turned  that  nation  and  their  king  from 
the  many  evil  cuftoms  eftablifhed  among  them, 
not  by  malediclions,  but  by  gentle  and  friendly 
exhortations,  which  had  inclined  the  minds  of  the 
pov/erful  to  receive  good  inftructions :  diat  John 
of  Crema,  in  their  own  times,  being  fent  over 
from  Rome,  had,  by  the  fame  methods,  procured 
an  alteration  of  many  cuftoms  long  fettled  in  the 
kingdom  :  and  that  lately  the  king  of  France,  had^ 
on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  by  way  of  thankfgiving 
for  that  favour  vouchfafed  to  him  by  Gcd,  a  id  at 
the  interceflions  of  his  clergy,  taken  off  many  bur- 
thens, laid  upon  them  and  confirmed  by  ancient, 
ufage :  rone  of  which  changes  could  have  been 
effected  by  force  or  menaces.'*  In  purfaing  this 
argument  of  the  unfitnefs  of  violent  and  the  pro- 
bability of  fiiccefs  by  gentle  meafures,  he  men- 
tio,.s  it  as  a  thing  well  known  to  Becket,  "  that 
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^- Henry,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  greatnefs,  had  Tuch 
a  contempt  of  the  world,  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
devotic  that  be  could  hardly  be  reftrained  from  re- 
tiring to  a  conveyit  /"  This  appears  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  unfuitable  to  the  temper  ard  cha- 
ra6ler  of  that  prince  ;  but  I  prefume  it  was  rather 
a  palhonate  and  vehement  exprellion  of  that  dif- 
guft,  which  the  troublefome  flate  of  his  affairs  had 
produced  in  his  mind,  av.d  which  he  may  have 
v^'^.ted  to  tliis  prelate  in  difcourfmg  upon  them, 
than  any  deliberate  piirpofe,  or  real  inclination  to 
a  m.onaflick  retreat.  The  bifhop  further  afferts, 
that  he  would,  long  before  that  time,  have 
given  up  fuch  of  thofe  cufloms  as  were  m.oifc  of- 
fenfive  to  the  clergy,  if  two  confiderations  had 
not  hindered  ;  firft,  the  fear  of  its  bti:  g  thought 
difhonourable  to  him,  that  the  rights  of  a  king- 
dom., which  had  devolved  to  him  from  his  an- 
ceflors,  fb.ould  be  ired  in  his  days  •  and  fe- 
cor.dly,  the  fhame,  that  what  he  granted  from  a 
motive  of  piety,  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  force :  yet,  that  he  had  fo  far  got 
over  the  fiift  of  thefe  difficulties,  as  to  be  willing 
to  affemible  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  and  by 
their  advice  correct  and  alter  fuch  cuflom.s  of  the 
rerlm,  as  fhould  be  found  grievous  to  them  ^  if 
the  diflurbance  raifed  by  Becket  had  not  prevented 
the  good  effects  of  this  gracious  difpofition."  But 
in  another  letter,  which  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  afterwards  wrote  to  the  pope, 
V  Fpift.rasit  is  faid,  "  that,  if  there  vras  any  thing  in  the 
^^°^^^auc."  ^Qj-if{-ji-^j^iQ^^s  of  Clarendon,  either  dangerous 
•  »Q  -FP- «  ^j^g  {oxX^  of  mien,  or  ignominious  to  the 
church,  the  king  had  lorg  promifed,  and  ftili 
"  perfifted  in  prom.ifirg,  that  he  would  corred  it 
"  by  the  advice  of  his  kingdcra  which  explains 
the  pafTage  above  cited  from  Foliot*s  letter  to 
Becket,  as  meaning,  not  that  Kenry  had  promifed 
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to  fubmit  the  royal  cuflioms  to  the  judgement  and^ 
correction  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  of  them  and 
the  whole  nation  affembled  in  parliament.  Indeed 
even  'this  was  a  conceflion,  which,  confidering 
how  deliberately  the  confhitutions  of  Clarendon 
had  been  enadted,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  ; 
and  which  agrees  but  ill  with  the  conflancy  he 
afterwards  fhewed  in  maintaining  mofb  of  thofe 
ftatutes,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  Becket  and  of 
the  pope  to  fubvert  them.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  making  this  promife  to  the  bifhops  he 
only  fought  to  gain  time,  and  enable  them  to  pro- 
fecute  their  appeal  to  the  pope  with  more  advan- 
tage, intending  to  elude  the  performance  of  it, 
or  trufting  that  the  parliament,  when  Becket 
fhould  be  no  longer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
would,  upon  a  revifion,  confirm,  inflead  of  abro- 
gating, the  greater  part  of  thofe  laws. 

In  another  part  of  the  bifhop  of  London's  epiflle 
abovementioned  he  recites  fome  epiftles  and  de- 
crees of  popes  forbidding  any  clergyman  to  fub- 
mit to  the  judgement  of  any  fecular  court ;  but 
intimates  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  un^ion 
received  at  his  coronation,  the  king  was  fo  fandti- 
fied,  as  to  be  reputed,  not  only  a  fecular,  but  an 
ecclefiaftical  magiftrate.  He  alfo  remi  .ds  the  arch- 
bifhop, that  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  in  a  letter  to 
the  emperour,  acknowledged  him.felf  to  be  fubjecl: 
to  the  jurifdiclion  of  that  prince,  or  of  judges 
fent  from  him,  touching  any  offence  he  might 
have  committed  againft  his  fubjects.  He  then  dil'- 
tinguifhes  to  what  ecciefiaftical  cafes  the  royal 
jurifdidtion  extends,  and  to  what  it  does  not  extend : 
fome  things,  he  fays,  belo  ig  to  the  church  by  di- 
vine right,  and  fome  by  human.  Amorg  the  firft 
he  places  ecciefiaftical  degrees  and  orders,  v/ith 
all  the  dignities  and  powers  thereunto  annexed, 
and  all  the  fpiritual  functions  of  the  priefthood. 
He  ftiews  from  the  Old  Teftament,  that  when 
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-the  laity  prefumed  to  intermeddle  in  thefe  they 
were  punilTied  for  it  by  fignal  ads  of  -divine  ven- 
geance. Every  prieft,  he  fays,  is  in  thefe  fu- 
perior  to  a  kirig,  as  a  father  and  a  paflor  over  a 
fon  and  a  difciple.  If  therefore  a  king  has  of- 
fended ^gainft  God,  he  ought  to  feek  (afier  the 
exannple  of  Theodofius  the  Great)  to  be  reconcll 
ed  to  him  by  the  intervention  of  the  priefthood. 
If  priefls  accufe  each  other,  the  judgement  of  this 
caufe  does  not  belong  to  the  king,  but  he  ought 
to  withdraw,  ard  go  backwards,  left  he  fhould  be- 
hold the  nakednefs  of  his  father."  But  the  bifhop 
adds,  "  that,  bcfides  the  fpiritual,  there  are  alfb 
fome  material  thirgs,  v^hich  the  church  holds  by 
divine  right.  Among  thefe  he  reckons  tithes,  ob- 
lations, andfirft  fruits  ;  and  concerning  thefe,  which 
the  Lord  has  fanclified  to  himfelf,  ard  dedicated 
by  an  eternal  lav/  to  the  ufe  of  his  minifters,  he 
denies  that  the  royal  power  has  any  proper  cog- 
nizance." But  he  obferves,  "  that  the  church  pof- 
feffes  many  thi:"gs  by  human  right  alone  namely, 
fuch  as  have  been  granted  to  it,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  precept  or  law  of  God,  but  by  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  men,  which  the  zeal  of  Chrifcians  had  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  levitical 
portion.  Kings  (he  fays)  and  elect  princes  had 
transferred  to  the  church  their  ample  patrimonies; 
fo  that  the  ancient  predlclion  to  her  fons  had  been 
literally  fulfilled,  ye  frjall  devour  the  Jlrength  of  the 
nations^  arid  in  tie  glory  of  their  people  Jball  ye  be 
proud''  He  m.akes  the  fame  application  of  fome 
other  texts  of  fcriprure,  and  feems  to  intimate, 
that  the  do/ations  a.nd  conceflions  of  this  nature 
had  been  excelTive  and  fupeifuicus;  corxluding, 
that  it  is  free  to  every  m.an,  in  givirg  what  is 
his  own,  to  annex  v/hat  conditions  he  pleafes  to 
the  gift,  provided  they  are  not  unlawful  or  im- 
miorral."  From,  hence  he  infers  the  obligation  of 
churchmen  to  perform  all  the  fervices  annexed,  by 
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cuftom  to  their  fiefs  and  temporal  poflefiions.  He^ 
fays,  "  that  the  power  conferred  by  God  made 
his  miniflers  pontiffs,  and  the  power  conferred  by 
the  king  made  them  earls  or  barons.  By  virtue 
of  the  latter  the  clergy  had  obtained  in  the  pa- 
lace a  high  degree  of  preeminence,  having  a  prin- 
cipal place  in  all  trials  and  judgements  of  the  king- 
dom, except  when  the  queflion  was  concerning 
life  or  blood  :  in  confequence  of  which  they  were 
bound,  when  cited  by  the  king,  to  attend  his  court, 
and  try  caufes,  even  concerning  the  lands  w^hich 
the  royal  bounty  had  beflow^ed  on  the  church 
whether  the  conteft  was  among  themfeives,  or 
raifed  againft  them  by  the  laity:  and,  though 
in  fpirituals  they  were  diftinguiflied  by  different 
degrees,  in  thefe  temporal  matters  they  all  judged 
as  peers  to  each  other  and  to  the  temporal  barons ; 
and  each  of  them  was  equally  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  fentence  given  by  all."  The  biiliop  adds, 
"  that  from  the  different  exercife  of  the  facerdotal 
and  royal  powers,  both  of  v/hich  were  from  God  - 
and  from  the  viciflitude  between  thefe  of  judging 
and  being  judged,  there  arofe  a  flrong  bond  of 
mutual  affedion  and  reverence  ;  and  each  of  them 
was  interefted  to  fecure  the  peace  of  the  other." 
He  therefore  praifes  Becket  for  having,  at  firll, 
fubmitted  to  the  fentence  of  the  king's  court  a- 
gainil  hirn  ;  but  laments,  that  he  fhould  have  de- 
clined the  judgement  thereof  in  a  pecuniary  caufe 
between  him  and  his  fovereign,  who  rather  an- 
grily than  greedily  demanded  from  him  his  own.'* 
And,  as  Becket  had  faid,  in  the  letter  to  which 
this  was  a  reply,  that  an  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury's being  compelled  to  anfwer  liich  demands  in 
the  king's  court  was  a  novelty  unheard  of  before, 
he  tells  him,  "  it  was  unheard  of,  that  ever,  till 
that  time,  an  officer  of  the  court  had  been  fb  fud- 
denly  exalted  to  that  fee  ;  that  a  man  fliould  pafs 
from  hawks  and  hounds,  and  other  plcafures  of 
H  h  2  ^  the 
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A  D.  I '66.  the  court,  to  the  fervice  of  the  ahar,  and  the  admi- 
nillration  of  the  highefl:  fpiritiial  office  and  dignity 
in  the  kingdom."  In  the  conckifion  of  his  letter 
he  admonifhes  him  to  call  to  mind,  that  our  Lord 
did  not  ttirji  to  Z  ache  us  ^  till  he  came  down  from  the 
fycamore^  and  exhorts  him  to  defcend  from  the 
heighth  of  his  arrogance,  that  the  king  m.iglit  turn 
to  him,  and  grant  more  to  his  humility,  than 
he  would  to  his  pride,  or  his  threats. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Gilbert  Foliot's  m.ofl 
remarkable  letter,  a  tranfcript  of  v\  hich  from  the 

V.  Append.  Cotton  manufcript  is  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book, 
together  with  feveral  others  that  were  written  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  this  quarrel,  by  which  the  me- 
rits of  the  cauf?,  the  tem.per  of  the  parties,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  writers,  may  be  m.ore  particu- 
larly feen. 

But  it  was  rot  Becket's  intention  to  combate 
his  antagonifts  by  words  alone.  He  had  now  re- 
^.  ^  :a  1 ,  ceived  from  the  pope  a  power  to  exercife  at  dif- 
i2c.^i.  i.  ^  cretion  ecclefiaftical  juftice  againfh  thofe  who  had 
ufurped  the  goods  of  his  church,  or  done  him  or 
his  friends  any  injurv,  if  they  refufed  reflitution 
and  fatisfatlion.  His  Holinefs  alfo  faid,  "  that, 
as  to  the  per/on  of  the  king  he  gave  him  no  f pec  ml 
mandate  ^  but  neither  would  he  take  from  him  that 
authority  which  belonged  to  his  office^  as  archhfljop  of 
Canterbury^  and  which  he  de fired  to  preferve  to  him 
unprehidiced  and  entire'''  This  Becket  interpreted 
into  an  abfolute  power  of  excommunicating  Henry 
when  he  fhould  think  proper,  fuppofmg  perhaps, 
and  not  unreafonably,  that  Alexander  meant  only 
to  remiove  from  himfeif  the  odium  of  fuch  a  vio- 
lent adt,  and  throw  it  chiefly  upon  him.  Nor 
was  he  afraid,  or  unwilling,  to  bear  that  burthen  : 
and  havirg  already  gone  through  the  canonical 
form.s  of  admonition  and  com.mjnation,  he  thought 
it  tim.e  to  pafs  fentence.  About  the  beginning  of 
June,  m  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixtv  fix, 
^      '  '  ^  he 
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he  went  from  Pontigni  to  SoifTons,  in  order  to^-^-^'^*^- 
vifit  the  fepulchre  of  St.  DrarJms,  who  was  fap- v  Epift  1 43 
pofed  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  invincible^- 
any  champion  who  fhould  pafs  a  night  at  his  fhrine. 
Robert  de  Montfort,  before  his  duel  withHenryde 
ElTex,  had  pra6lifed  this  devotion  ;  and  his  good 
fuccefs  was  afcribed  to  the  interceflion  of  the  faint. 
Here  dierefore  Becket,  adopting  the  popular  fu- 
perftition,  prepared  himfelf  for  the  exercife  of  his 
Spiritual  chivalry,  and  implored  the  affiftance  of 
Dranfius  in  that  perilous  combat,  which,  as  the 
champion  of  the  church,  he  refolved  to  undertake 
againfl  his  own  fovereign.  One  whole  night  did 
he  watch  before  the  fhrine  of  this  faint;  another, 
before  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  whomheconfider- 
edas  the  founder  of  the  Englifh  church ;  and  a  third 
before  the  altar  of  the  BleiTed  Virgin,  hispatronefs. 
Having  thus  raifed  in  the  people  a  very  high  ex- 
pe6latio'i  of  what  was  to  follow,  and,  polTibiy,  for- 
tified his  own  heart  by  kindling  in  it  a  more  ardent 
flame  of  enthufiafm,  he  went  to  Vizelay,  intending 
there  to  pronounce  his  anathema  againfh  the  king, 
his  m.afler,  on  the  enfuing  Whitfunday.  But,  be- 
fore that  day  came,  he  had  a  meiTage  from  Louis, 
to  inform  him  that  Henry  was  dangercufly  ill :  on 
which  account  he  was  advifed  by  that  prince  to 
defer  the  accomplifhment  of  this  a6l  till  a  more 
proper  time.  Advice  from  Louis  was  a  command^  p^^^ 
to  one  in  his  circumftances.  Yet,  though  he  grant-? 3s  uoT-  i' 
ed  this  delay  to  the  perfon  of  Henry,  he  pronounc- 
ed feveral  fentences  of  excommunication  againfl 
his  ferv'ants  and  miniflers;  particularly  Pgainfl 
John  of  Oxford,  for  the  caufesbeforementioned ; 
againfl  Richard  de  Ivclceftre,  archdeacon  of  Poi- 
tiers, for  holding  communion  with  the  archbifhop  of 
Cologne,  a  favourer  of  theantipope  ;  againfl:  Hugh 
de  St.  Clare  and  Thomias  Fitz-Bernard,  for  having 
ufurped  the  goods  of  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
(that  is,  for  having  obtained  the  fequefliration  of 
thofe  he  had  forfeited  by  his  flight)  and  lafl:ly,  2- 
H  h  3  gainfl: 
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A.D.  ii66.j^gainft  the  chief  jufticiary,  Richard  de  Luci,  and 
Joceline  de  Bahol,  as  the  favourers'  of  the  king's 
tyranny^  and  the  contrivers  of  thofe  heretical  pravities^ 
the  conjlitiitions  of  Clarendon.  He  alfo  condemned 
all  thofe  laws,  but  more  efpecially  fix  of  them  • 
excom.miinicated  in  general  all  perfons  whatfoever 
who  fhould  enforce  or  obferve  them  ;  annulled  the 
adl  of  parliament  by  which  they  were  confirmed, 
and  abfolved  the  bifhops  from  the  oath  they  had 

y  Epi^^g  taken  to  obfervx  them.    Having  thus  outgone  the 

I.  i.  pope  himfelf,  who  had  tolerated  fome  of  them,  he 
notified  what  he  had  done  to  his  fuffragan  bilhiops, 
injoining  them  to  publifh  the  fentences  he  had  pro- 
nounced, and  take  care  of  their  execution.  He 
added,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  deferred  to  pafs  fen- 
tence  on  the  perfon  of  the  king,  waiting  to  fee 
whether  that  prince,  through  divine  grace  would 
repent  ;  but,  if  this  did  not  happen,  he  declared, 

v.Epirt.T4c     would  foon  pronounce  it. 

His  former  letters  had  given  fuch  an  alarm  to  the 
king,  that  he  had  called  a  great  council  at  Chinon 
in  Touraine,  to  confult  with  them  by  what  means 
he  lliould  refifb  the  hoflililies  of  this  violent  man, 
who,  he  told  them,  defired  to  dejlroy  both  his  body 
and  his  foul.  The  biihop  of  Lifieux  advifed  him  to 
interpofe  an  appeal,  in  his  own  name,  to  the  pope ; 
as  the  only  meafure  v/hich  could  ftop  the  impending 
fentence.  He  purfued  this  advice,  though  it  v/as 
mxuch  more  agreeable  to  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs, 
than  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  ;  and  ordered  two 
of  his  bilbops  to  go  to  Pontigni,  and  notify  there  to 
Becket  the  appeal  he  had  made.  But  they  found 
him  not ;  for  he  was  then  at  the  fepulchre  of  St, 
Di'anfius  ^  fo  that  he  had  no  information  of  the 
mellage  they  brought  till  he  returned  from  Vizelay  ^ 
and  the  king  efcaped  excom.munication  only  by  his 
ficknefs,  which  did  not  lafh  very  long. 

It  is  obfervable  how^  much  the  conducft  of  Becket 
differed  in  thisinftance  from  that  of  archbifhop  An- 

feim, 
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,  felm,  whom  in  many  particulars  he  feems  to  have^-  d.  ii<?5. 
made  his  guide  and  pattern.  That  prelate,  being  v.  Eadmer. 
a  fugitive,  as  his  fuccefTor  was  now,  ftopped  a  fen-i-    ^r^?  ■ 

o         >  .       .  1  •  1    T-f  1  1      _     See  alio  1  1, 

tence  of  excommunication,  which  Urban  the  Se-of  the  fini 

cond  was  going  to  pronounce  againft  William  Ru- g''^^''"^^' 

fus,  in  the  council  ofBari,  by  falling  on  his  knees, 

and  interceding  for  the  king  with  whom  he  had 

quarrelled,  and  who  had  feized  his  temporalities 

on  his  leaving  the  kingdom.    This  was  a  behaviour 

that  became  a  chriftian  bifhop-  but  the  temper  of 

Becket  could  not  brook  any  delay  of  his  vengeance, 

and  he  thought  that  decency  in  this  bufmefs  was  of  , 

lefs  importance  than  difpatch.  11^'^  '"^^ 

John  of  Salilhui-y,  writing  to  the  bifhop  of  Exe- 
ter upon  Henry's  appeal  to  the  pope,  obferves  very 
juftly,  Tbat  ivhik  that  prince^  by  bis  ancient  cuftoms^ 
endeavoured  to  abolijh  the  right  of  appeals  to  Rome^  he 
confirmed  it  ftill  more^  by  being  chliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  it  himfelf  for  the  fafcty  of  his  own  per/on.  And 
certainly  the  church  party  had  great  reafon  to  ex- 
ult and  triumph  therein.    But  Henry,  f  earing  that 
Becket,  notwithflanding  this  appeal,  might  put  his 
realm  under  an  interdict,  which,  efpccially  during 
his  abfence,  would  grievoufly  diiLurb  the  peace 
thereof,  took  all  pofiible  care  that  no  letters  of  in- Cod  Cottoa, 
terdicl  lliould  be  conveyed  into  England,  nor  any  p-J^^.^^j^^ 
obedience  paid  to  them,  if  they  fhould  arrive.  For,  p.  169." 
he  fent  over  orders  that  all  the  ports  fhould  be  dili- J^p^I"^;  \^^' 
gently  watched,   and  that   if  any  ecclefiaflick  articles  in 
was  found  to  have  brought  over  fach  letters,  he  ^^^^p^"'^''^' 
fhould  be  puniOied  with  mutilation  of  mem^bers  ; 
if  any  layman,  v*'ith  death.    He  alfo  commanded, 
that  if  any  of  the  billiops,  for  fear  of  fuch  interdidt, 
fhould  depart  out  of  the  kingdom.,  he  fhould  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  any  thi ::g  v/ith  him,  except 
his  ftafF  :  and  that  all  fludents  abroad  fhould  ipee- 
dily  return  into  E -gland,  or  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  baniflied  for  ever.    All  pricfts,  who 
fhould  refuf?,  in  confcquenceoftheinterdid,  toper- 
form  divine  fervice,  were  to  be  caflrated  •  and  for 

H  h  4  any 
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A.  D.  1 166.  any  rebellious  adt  they  were  to  be  punifhed  with  the 
lofs  of  their  benefices. 

By  thefe  terrors  the  civil  power  endeavoured  to 
v.Epift.iz8.  guard  itfelf  againfh  that  rebellion,  in  which  the  pri- 
'  mate  of  England  had  required  all  his  clergy  to  join 

him,  for  the  falvation  of  their  fouls.  Inflead  of  com- 
plying with  his  orders,  his  fuffragan  bifhops,  and 
all  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  complained  to  the  pope 
of  his  rafh  and  furious  proceedings,  affirming,  that 
juftice,  peace,  and  the  publick  weal  of  the  king- 
dom were  the  fole  objects  of  the  king's  moft  fer- 
vent defires ;  and  fetting  forth  in  ftrong  terms, 
how  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  church  it  would 
probably  be,  if,  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Becket, 
that  monarch  fhouid  be  compelled  to  join  with  the 
antipope.  The  account  they  give,  in  this  epifhle, 
of  the  proceedings  at  Clarendon  is  remarkable. 
They  fay,  "  that  the  king,  not  from  any  ambition 
"  of  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  with  any 

view  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of  the  church,  but 
"  from  his  defire  of  eftablifhing  the  publick  peace, 

required  that  thofe  cufhoms  and  dignities  of  the 
"  realm,  which  under  former  kings  had  been  ob- 
"  ferved  by  ecclefiafhical  perfons,  fhouid  be  pro- 
"  duced  and  promulgated,  in  order  to  prevent  for 

the  future  any  controverfy  about  them.  Where- 

upon  the  oldefi  bijhops^  and  other  moji  ancient  per- 
"  fons  of  the  kiyigdoyn^  being  folemnly  adjured  to 
"  give  their  teftimiony  truly  and  faithfully  in  this 
"  enquiry,  the  cuflioms  fought  for  were  brought 

forth,  and  publickly  attefted  in  parliament  by 
"  the  greatell  men  in  the  kingdom."  They  alfo 
apologife  for  the  oppoiition  they  made  at  firfl:  to 
thefe  lavv  s  by  their  zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the 
priefhhood,      between  ivhicb  and  the  king's  zeal  for 

the  good  order  of  his  realm  a  holy  contention  had 
^'  arifen^  luhich  they  believed  uoould.,  on  hbth  fides ^  he 
jujiified^  before  God,  by  the  hoyiejly  of  the  intentions  ^ 
They  conclude  their  letter  by  declari::g  their  ap- 
peal to  his  Holinefs,  and  carrying  the  term  of  it  to 
the  afccnfion-day  of  the  next  year.  Thus 
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Thus  was  the  papal  authority  called  in  by  both  ^  d. 
parties  in  this  difpute,  to  decide  a  queftion  which 
belonged  to  the  civil  power  alone.    But  Henry,  y  ^^-^^^ 
before  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  had  expref-  129  i3«- 
fed  his  indignation  againft  the  Ciftertian  monks  of  Hoved^n'**^ 
Pontigni,  for  harbouring  Becket,  by  declaring  to^'ubann. 
the  whole  order,  that,  if  they  did  not  expel  that''^^' 
prelate  from  their  houfe,  he  would  certainly  expel 
them  from  all  his  dominions  :  and  as,  notwithfland- 
ing  his  application  to  Rome,-  he  continued  thefe 
menaces,  the  archbifhop,   unwiUing  to  liurt  his 
friends  without  benefit  to  himfelf,  departed  from 
Pontigni,  where  he  now  had  refided  near  two  years^ 
about  the  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty  fix.  A  fafe  afylum  was  given  to 
him  by  the  king  of  France  at  Sens,  with  all  the  af- 
fiftance  that  compalTion  warmed  by  bigotry  could 
beflow.    Henry  doubtlefs  judged  ill  in  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  remove  from  his  former  retreat  ;  as 
he  might  be  fure  that  another,  equally  fecure  and 
agreeable,  would  be  opened  to  him  in  France:  for 
to  feem  to  perfecute,  and  not  to  be  able  to  hurt, 
was  doubly  diOionourable  to  liis  royal  dignity:  nor 
did  an  a(5l  of  this  nature  agree  with  the  appeal  he 
had  made  to  the  pope,  who  had  himfelf  recommend- 
ed Becket  to  the  abbot  of  Pontig  li,  and  owed  a  pe- 
culiar regard  to  that  order,  becaufe  they  had  lofl 
all  their  convents  in  the  empire  by  refafmg  to  join 
in  the  fchifm. 

About  a  month  after  this  change  in  the  place  ofv.Epift.ug- 
his  refidence,  the  archbilliop  received  fome  letters'-  ^• 
from.  Alexander,  which  not  only  co-jfirmed  the  fe- 
veral  fentences  pronounced  by  him  at  Vizelay,  but^. 
appointed  him  legate  over  all  the  realm  of  E-gland,  1.  i.^' 
except  the  fi  i  igle  diocefe  of  the  archbilliop  of  York, 
who,  being  legate  for  Scotland,  could  n.ot  proper- 
ly be  fubjeCled  to  the  legantine  power  of  ar.other. 
This  legation  was  not  given  as  a  right  annexed  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  wliich  fome  have  fuppofed  ; 

but, 
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A.  D  b^f;^  as  appears  from  the  words  of  it,  was  a  fpecial 
commiflion  :  and  the  granting  it  at' this  time  was 
un  extraordinary  favour  conferred  on  Becker,  and 
a  very  oflfenfivea^l  to  the  king  of  Englard  and  all 
the  appellant  bidiops.  It  was  making  that  prelate 
judge  in  his  own  caufe,  and  arming  his  paflions 
with  all  the  thunder  of  Rome.  He  probably  owed 
it  to  the  importunate  interceflions  of  Louis,  who 
v/as  miore  zealous  for  him  than  Alexander  himfelf. 
But  the  joy  this  gave  him  was  checked,  while  he 
was  ufmg  his  new  authority  to  the  no  fmall  terror 
of  his  enemies,  by  the  effedls  of  a  negociation  be- 
tween that  pontiff  and  Henry,  of  which  we  have  no 

VE-ift  ,,o  ^^^^^^^^^^y  iiccount.    All  we  know  is,  that  em.baf- 

l  u-  "  fadors  having  been  fent  fromi  the  m^arquis  ofMont- 
ferrat  to  aik:  one  of  the  daughters  of  Henrv  for  his 
fon,  they  alTured  the  king  with  great  confidence, 
that,  if  they  returned  with  fuccefs,  they  would 
procure  the  depofition  of  Becket  from^  Canterburv. 
Henry  granted  their  requefl:,  and  fent  back  with 
tliem  three  minillers,  John  of  Oxford,  John  Cum- 
min, and  Radulph  de  Tamv\^orth,  who,  from  the 
court  of  the  m^arquis,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
that  of  Rom.e.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  the  king 
fhould  fend  on  this  bufmefs  one  fo  obnoxious  as 
John  of  Oxford,  accufedcfhavingjoined  inthefchifm 
with  the  Germans,  and  actually  excomm.unicated  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  having  accepted  the 
d^anrv  of  Salifbury  againft  the  pope's  prohibition  ! 
What  fecret  reafons  determined  him  tofo  exception- 

y.rr,a  1^2.  ^^^^j^  ^  choice  it  is  difficult  to  difcover\  but  the  pru- 
dence of  it  appears  to  have  been  fuuicientiv juftified 
by  the  event :  for,  in  fpite  of  all  thcfe  cbj-ections, 
]ohn  of  Oxford  was  adm.itted  to  treat  with  his  Holi- 
nefs,  after  taking  an  oath,  that  he  had  done  no- 
^'^  „  thiro;  at  AVurtfburo;  asrainft    the  faith  of  the 

I.  ii.''  churcli,  or  the  honour  and  fervice  of  ttie  pope. 
As  for  the  deanry  of  SaiifDury,  he  refigned  it  to 
Alexander,  and  immediately  received  it  again  from 

that 
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that  pontiff,  together  with  abfolution.    One  mayA-^-^*^^" 
prefume  that  all  this  had  been  concerted  before- 
hand between  his  Holinefs  and  the  minifhers  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  credentials  brought  by 
John  of  Oxford  appearing  to  contain  ample  pow- 
ers from  his  mafher,  Alexander  negociated  confi- 
dentially with  him,    and  he  managed  fo  abh\ 
with  the  help  of  his  coilegues,  as  to  obtain  for  the 
king  that  two  cardinals  named  by  that  prince 
fhould  be  fent  legates  a  latere  over  all  his  French  ^  ^.^^ 
territories,  with  fulFauthority  to  hear  and  determine  Couon. 
the  caufe  of  Becket,  as  well  with  Henry  himfelf,  ^faudTus^'b; 
as  with  the  bifhops  appellant,  by  a  dinnitive  fen-ii.  toi.  142. 
tence.  One  of  thefe  legates  was  William  of  Pavia,  c?ve  mant! 
Henry's  particular  friend.    And,  till  thefe  fhould  Script  in  the 
have  determined  the  abovmentioned  caufes,  the  br^yj^\|,'^ 
archbifhop  v/as  ftiidly  forbidden  by  the  pope  in  'i^e  tran^ 
any  manner  to  difquet  the  king,  or  his  kingdom.  Ihe^'Apt'aa^ 
Moreover,  if  in  the  interim  he  fhould  have  paft  any  qIx. 
fentence  againfl  Henry's  pcrfon  or  realm,  his  Ho- 
linefs declared  it  to  be  of  no  effed:.     This  was 
indeed  a  fufpenfion,  or  rather  revocation,  of  the 
legantine  power  which  lie  had  granted  to  Becket, 
And,  to  cornpleat  his  indulgence,  he  allured  the 
king  in  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the  thirteenth 
of  the  calends  of  January,  that  tlie  legates  he  had 
appointed  fhould  abfolve  all  the  fervants  and  coun- 
feliours  of  that  prince,  from  the  txcom.munica- 
tion  laid  upon  ihem,  tliough  lie  had  confirmed  it 
before  ;  and  further  granted,  that  if  any  of  them 
fhould  be  in  danger  of  death  before  the  legates 
arrived,  fuch  perfon  miglit  be  abfolved  by  any  bi- 
(hop  or  prieft,  only  taking  an  oath,  as  was  ufually 
done  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  if  he  recovered, 
de  v/ouid  fubmit  to  whatever  the  pope  fhould  in- 
join.   Thus  were  the  hands  of  Becket  tied,  ard  the 
a6ls  he  had  done  at  Vizelay  entirely  annulled  by 
the  papal  autliority,  from  which  he  expected  the 
moil  cordial  fupport  and  amftance.    So  confcious 

wc,^ 
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A  D.  1 167  was  ihe  pope  how  extremely  inconfiftent  with  all 
his  pall  conduit  thefe  corxeilions  muft- appear,  that, 
although  he  allowed  the  king  a  liberty  of  Ihcwing  the 
letter,  by  which  he  notified  them  to  him,  in  cafe  of 
veccfiry-^  yet  he  mofl  earneftly  entreated,  and 
llrictly  ii  joined  him,  not  to  do  fo^  if  it  could  by  any 
means  he  avoided  ;  hut  to  keep  it  ahfolutcly  fecret. 
And  tlierefore  the  Jefuit,  who  was  the  editor  of 
Becket's  epiilles,  has,  from  a  concern  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  papacy,  left  this  out  of  the  book  he  pub- 
lifhcd  from  the  Vatican  manufcript,  as  he  has  feve- 
ral others :  but  it  is  in  the  Cotton  manufcript  of  thofe 
epifilcs,  and  alfo  in  the  Cave  manufcript  of  Gil- 
bert Foliot's  letters  ;  from  which  very  ancient  and 
authentick  collecftiors  I  have  tranfcribed  it  into  the 
Appendix  belonging  to  this  volume.  It  was  a  cur- 
v.Epia.icirent  report,  that  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  extraor- 
^"  dinary  favours,  and  the  pope's  difpenfation  for 

Geoffry  Plantagenet  to  marry  his  third  coufm,  the 
heirefs  of  Bretagne,  which  John  of  Oxford  brought 
with  him,  that  minifler  had  engaged,  in  the  name 
of  his  miafiier,  that  the  difpute  concerning  the  royal 
V  Ep'jft.i^^cufliom.srnould  be  entirely  fubm.itted  to  the  judge- 
i-  »•        ment  of  his  Holinefs  ;  and  that  each  of  thofe  con- 
fiitutions  fhould  be  annulled  or  confirmed  at  his 
pleafure.    We  are  alfo  informed  by  a  letter  from 
the  bifhcp  of  Poitiers,  who,  though  a  fubjecl:  of 
Kenry,  correfponded  with  Becket,  and  gav^e  him 
intelligence  of  what  palTed  in  the  court  of  that 
prince,  that  John  of  Oxford  had  been  charged, 
by  both  his  collegues,  at  their  return  out  of  Italy, 
v/ith  havirg,  to  gain  abfolution  for  him.felf,  ex- 
ceeded his  pov/ers,  and  given  hopes  to  the  pope 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected  between 
Henry  and  Becket,  on  termiS  which  it  was  im- 
pofhble  for  the  king  to  accept.    But  vvhatever  he 
did  muft  have  been  done  by  Henry's  orders  ;  as 
hiu^'^' '"'he  continued  to  enjoy  the  famie  degree  of  his  fa- 
vour.   And  what  it  was  that  he  promiifed  Alexan- 
der himftlf  has  told  us.    For,  iu  a  letter  v/ritten 
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-by  that  pontiff  to  the  cardinal  legates,  after  their  d^-^-  ^'  ''^^ 
parture  from  Rome,  there  is  this  exprefiion,  John 
of  Oxford  fignified  to  me  by  the  letters  he  brought^ 
"  that  the  king  had  pablickly  faid,  Jx'  would  pre- 
*'  ferve  to  his  clergy  that  liberty  which  they  had  en- 
"  joyed  from  the  time  of  his  grandfather  Henry  the 
"  Firji.''  Now  in  thefe  words  there  was  much 
ambiguity.  If  frojn  the  time  of  his  grandfather 
Henry  the  Frft  fignified  after  that  time^  it  was  in 
reality  giving  up  what  the  king  and  the  nation  were 
moft  concerned  to  maintain  ;  becaufe  the  church, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  had  violated  almoft  all 
the  rights  of  the  crown  :  but,  if  that  date  took 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firfl,  then  the  king  gave 
up  little ;  becaufe  mofh  of  the  cuftoms  confirmed 
to  him  at  Clarendon  were  then  in  full  vigour.  It 
appears  very  probable,  that  John  of  Oxford  was 
impowered  to  offer  fome  relaxations  of  the  roval 
prerogatives,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  a  medium 
between  what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Firfl,  and  the  immunities  which  the  clergy 
had  gained  under  Stephen.  For  this  v/as  con- 
fonant  to  what  the  bifhop  of  London  affirmed  to 
Becket,  in  the  letter  recited  above  ;  and,  fome 
time  afterwards,  the  fame  pi-elate  in  a  cou'^cil,.^  ^  ^ 
or  fynod,  where  both  the  legates  were  pref:  iir,i.  ii. 
made  a  publick  declaration,  that  the  king  releafed 
the  prohibition  of  appeals  to  Rome^  which  he  had  en- 
a^cd  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy^  and  now  an- 
nulled on  account  of  their  ingratitude.  He  ouglit 
to  have  maintained  it  for  the  dignity  ai:d  inde- 
pendence of  the  (late ;  but  he  could  not  do  diat 
with  any  grace  or  propriety,  after  he  had  him- 
felf  appealed  to  Rome.  Yet,  whatever  concelii- 
onsjohnof  Oxford  may  have  m.ade  in  his  name, 
the  fuccefs  of  that  minifter  muff  be  chiefly  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  apprehenfionsof  Alexander  at  this  junc- v.Frandfd 
ture  of  time.  The  Emperour  Frederick,  at  the  ^/^g' 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  was  now  camie  i'topoj^^^n'rub 

Lombardy,^-'^-^-  '^^^ 
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A.  u.  1167.  T  QjYibardy,  and  threatened  Rome.  The  terror 
tl  js  gave  naturally  added  great  force  to  the  in-- 
tcrceiiions  of  thofe  cardinals  who  favoured  the  king 
of  England,  and  of  his  new  ally,  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
princes  in  Italy.  The  bufmefs  was  alfo  much  for 
warded  (if  Becket  was  not  mifinformed)  by  the 
power  of  bribes  in  the  court  of  Rome,  which  (to 
life  an  expreflion  of  that  prelate  in  one  of  his  let- 

v.Eplft.i enters)  was  projiitiited^  on  this  occafion,  like  a  harlot^ 

^  ^  for  hire.  An  aflonifhing  inflance  how  far  that 
power  extended,  and  how  dexteroufly  Henry's 
miniilers  employed  it  to  ferve  him,  is,  that  John 
Cummjn  and  Radulf  de  Tamworth  procured  and 
brought  with  them,  at  their  return  to  the  king,  all 
the  letters  which  Becket  had  written  to  the  pope 
againft  that  prince,  or  which  other  perfons  had 
v/ritten  in  favour  of  Becket,  among  whom  v/ere 
fome  the  king  had  never  fufpeded,  bilbops  of 
his  own  territories,  and  even  officers  of  his  houfe- 
hold.  The  bifliop  of  Poitiers,  who  wrote  to  ap- 
prife  the  archbifbop  of  this  treachery,  fays,  that 
Cummin  pretended  he  had  taken  thefe  letters  from 
a  meiFerger  fent  with  them  to  Rome  by  Becket ; 
hut  that  It  was  more  probable  he  had  got  them  out 
of  the  Roman  chancery.  He  alfo  tells  that  prelate, 
it  was  believed  John  of  Oxford  was  gone  into 
England  to  prepare  a  new  charge  agair.fl:  him  ; 
and  that  the  two  other  minifters  threatened  him 
grievoufly,  becaufe  in  fome  of  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  the  pope,  and  which  they  now  brought 
to  Henry,  he  had  called  that  monarch  a  malicious 
tyrant.  His  correfpondent  appears  much  alarmed 
for  him  on  account  of  this  unhappy  difcovery; 
and  doubtlefs  it  was  a  mxisfortune  which  mufh 
have  given  great  difquiet  both  to  him  and  his 
friends.  But  before  he  had  received  any  intelli- 
gence of  it,  or  of  what  had  been  done  to  his 

y^Ep^ (1-130 prejudice  by  Alexander  himfelf,  he  had  found 
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means,  notv/ithftanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the^-^-»'^7- 
government  in  guarding  the  ports,  to  get  the  pope's 
mandate,  which  notified  his  legantine  power  to  the 
bifhops  of  his  province,  and  a  copy  of  the  bull 
of  legation  itfelf,  delivered,  by  a  perfon  urknown, 
to  the  bilhop  of  London,  while  he  was  officiating 
at  the  high  altar,  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
verfion,  in  the  year  eleven  liundred  and  fixty  feven. 
There  v/ere  alfo  delive-red  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  perfon,  letters  from  Becket 
to  him  and  the  other  bifhops  of  England,  requir- 
ing them  to  obey  him  as  legate,  and  fummoning 
them  to  appear  before  him  within  forty  days  after 
tlie  receipt  of  thok  letters.  Thefe  the  bifhop  of 
London  was  commanded  to  deliver  or  fend  to  thofe 
prelates,  together  v/ith  the  bull  of  legation,  on 
pain  of  being  degraded.  The  pope's  mandate  re- 
quired them  to  compel  all  perfons,  who,  purfuant 
to  an  order  from  the  king,  had  taken  pollelfion  of 
the  benefices  belonging  to  the  clergy  in  exile  with 
Eecket,  to  a  full  refhitution  of  4:hem  v/itliin  the 
term  of  two  months,  under  the  penalty  of  excom.- 
mmnication.  They  were  likev.ile  commanded  to 
colled  Peter-pence,  and  pay  it  to  fome  mcf- 
fengers  whom  the  pope  would  feiid  for  that  purpofe. 
The  bifliop  of  London,  greatly  terrified,  im- 
plored the  king's  permillion  to  comply  with  all 
thefe  i^:j unctions;  but  Henry  would  confent  to  none 
of  them,  except  that  which  concerned  Peter-pence  : 
neverthelefs,  fo  fubjec^ed  were  the  bifhops  of  Eng- 
land to  the  papacy,  that  even  this  prelate,  the 
mofh  attached  to  the  perion  of  the  king,  and  moO: 
inclined  to  refpecl  the  royal  authority,  durfl  not 
venture  to  difobey  the  orders  of  the  pope,  or  the 
fummons  of  his  legate.  At  this  conjuncture,  John 
of  Oxfbrd,  returning  from  his  embaffy,  arrived  at 
Southampton,  where  he  found  the  bifhop  of  Here-  y  ^  jn 
ford,  whomiBecket  had  thrice  fummoned  by  particu- 1.  i. 
lar  letters,  v/aiting  for  a  wind  to  go  to  France,  tho' 

he 
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A  D.  »i67.|-ie  had  been  forbidden  to  pay  any  regard  to  that 
v.Epift.i55  injurdion,  not  only  by  the  king's  mini fters,  but 
466.  1.  i.  alfo  by  his  letters.  John  of  Oxford  endeavoured 
to  ft(;p  him  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and,  findingthat 
ineffcdual,  in  the  name  of  the  pope.  The  billiop 
afi^ed,  "  if  he  had  letters  of  the  pope  on  this  fub- 
jed."  He  replied,  "  he  had  letters,  by  which 
his  Holinefs  forbad  all  the  bifliops  of  England  to 
go  over  to  Becket,  or  obey  his  injundions  on  any 
other  point,  till  the  arrival  of  the  legate  a  latere' 
defired  by  the  king,  meaning  William  of  Pavia, 
who  v/ould  determiine  their  appeal,  and  the  more 
important  caufe  between  the  king  and  that  prelate, 
with  fullnefs  of  power,  and  in  the  laft  refort."  The 
billiop  defiring  to  fee  thofe  letters,  he  faid,  he  had 
fent  them  before  him  to  Winchefber  with  his  bag- 
gage. The  bifhop's  chaplain  was  difpatched  to 
read  them  there  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  were 
thev/n  to  the  bifhop  of  London,  who  was  in  that 
city,  intending  to  pafs  over  to  France,  as  well  as 
the  bifnop  of  Hereford,  at  the  call  of  Becket.  As 
v.E:j)R.i65  foon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  cried  out,  in  a  tranf- 
^  ^'  port  of  joy,  "  from  henceforth  Thomas  fhall  he  no 
more  viy  archhijL  op  /"  nor  did  Becket  himfelf  form 
a  different  judgement  :  for,  being  apprifed  of  it 
by  the  biihop  of  Hereford's  chaplain,  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  clergy,  who  was  with  Alexander  at 
Rome,  that  if  thefe  things  were  true^  the  pope  had 
undoubtedly  Jirangled  and  Jtiffocated^  not  him  alone^ 
but  the  whole  Englijb  and  Galilean  church.''''  The 
king  of  France  was  much  incenfed.  He  talked  of 
forbidding  the  legates  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  of 
affembling  all  his  bifhops  to  declare  and  com^plain 
to  them  how  ill  he  was  ufed  by  the  pope.  Nay,  he 
protefted  openly  that  he  was  no  lefs  offended  at  the 
fending  of  the  legates  on  this  bujinefs^  than  if  Alexander 
had  fent  them  to  take  the  crown  from  his  head.  Yet, 
notwithflanding  all  this  fury  of  zeal  in  that  monarch 
for  the  fupport  of  Eecket  a::d  his  caufe,  an  opinion 
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diat  he  would  be  facrififed  to  Henry's  refentmeDt'^'  ^-''^7. 
prevailed  fo  ftrongly  in  France,  and  fo  cooled  his 
friends  there,  that  Tome  of  the  French  nobility, 
and  even  of  the  biflrops,  from  whom  many  of  thofe, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  England  on  his  account, 
had  received  a  liberal  maintenance,  turned  them 
back  on  his  hands  ;  an  inftance  of  inhumanity  and 
bafenefs  of  mind  that  would  hardly  be  credible,  if 
we  were  not  alTured  of  it  by  the  teftimony  of  Becket 
himfelf,  in  the  above-cited  letter  to  his  agent  at 
Rome,  whom,  he  ordered  to  acquaint  the  popewith 
it,  that  means  miight  be  found  to  prevent  thefe  un- 
happy perfons  from  perifhing  foon  with  cold  and 
hunger,  as  fome  of  them,  lie  faid,  had  already 
periflied.  He  alfo  exprelTtd  his  fears,  "  that  if 
**  Alexander  fhould  die,  or  any  great  confufion 

fnould  happen  in  Rome,  the  favours  granted  to  . 
"  Henry  would  be  transferred  to  liis  heirs,  and, 
"  what  was  worfe.,  other  princes  would,  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  this  precedent,  extort  the  like  privi- 
"  leges  and  emancipations  from  the  church ;  and 
"  thus  all  her  liberty,  and  all  the  jurifdi61:ion  and 
"  power  of  bilTiops,  would  be  deft i  oyed,  when  there 
would  he  none  to  refirain  the  wickednefs  of  tyrants^ 
"  who  in  thofe  days  were  wholly  bent  to  make  a  violent 
"  war  againfi  God  and  his  mimflers^  nor  would  defift^ 
"  ////  they  had  reduced  them^  as  well  as  others^  to 
"  fervitude''    There  is  like  wife  extant  a  letter, 
written  at  this  time  to  the  pope  from  a  trufly  fcr- 
vant  in  France,  which  tells  his  Holinefs,      it  was 
*'  commonly  and  confidently  reported,  that  the 
king  of  England  put  all  his  hope  in  the  death  or 
"  ruin  of  his  Holinefs^  declaring  a  fixed  refolution  ne- 
ver  to-  acknowledge  his  Jucceffor^  iinlefs  he  firfi 
fhould  have  confirmed  to  him  all  the  dignities  and 
cuftoms  of  his  kingdom''    The  writer  adds,  that 
if,  by  means  of  the  legates  now  feat  to  him. 
Vol.  II.  I  i  "  that 
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A.  D.  1167."  that  prince  con  Id  artfully  obtain  a.delay  of  th 
"  cenfures,  with  wliich  lie  had  been  threatened 
"  till  the  deceafe  of  his  Holinefs,  he  would  carry 
"  his  point  :  and  therefore  all  thofj  who  had  the 
"  fpirit  of  God^  and  defired  the  peace  of  the  church, 
"  raoft  fervently  wifhed  and  prayed,  that  the  fpirit 
"  of  Daniel  migbt  be  excited  in  his  Holinefs,  to 
"  make  him  deteH  the  frauds  of  Bel^  a?id  flay  the 
"  dragon.'" 

It  feems  indv^ed  very  evident,  that  Henry  meant 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  if  itfhould 
•  happen,  or  of  any  diflrefs  which  that  pontiff  might 
be  brought  into  by  the  emperour  ;  and  therefore 
fought  to  gain  time  by  the  arts  of  negociation,  and 
by  fuch  concefTions  as  he  probably  would  not  have 
made,  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  he  fhould  foon  be 
able  to  revoke  them,  without  danger  to  himfelf,  or 
to  the  quiet  of  his  realm.  Vv^hich  policy  not  efcap- 
ing  the  penetration  ■  of  Bfckft,  heconfidered  all  de- 
lays as  mcft  hurtful  to  his  interefiS;  and  this,  ad- 
ded to  the  natural  im.patience  of  his  temjper,  made 
the  condudl  of  Alcxai.der  appear  to  him  elTentially 
and  inexcufably  wrong.  An  able  general,  fbopr, 
by  the  orders  of  his  prince,  from^  giving  battle  in 
the  decifive  mom.ent  of  victory,  and  forefeeing  the 
ruin  of  his  own  and  hismafber's  affairs  from  that  re- 
ftraint,  could  not  be  more  diilatisfied,  or  more 
grieved  than  he.  Eur,  as  he  durfl not  quarrel  with 
the  pope;  he  had  recourfe  to  fupplicatior.s,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  thiat  po:tiff,  in  a  m.ofh  extraordi- 
nary ftyle,  dirediy  praying  to  him.^  and  imiplori*g 
his  help,  in  phrafes  of  fcripture  appropriated  to 
V  Ep'ft  45  •  "  ^^^'^9  Lord^  and  delay  no  longer  ;  let  the 
1.  ii.  "  light  of  thy  countenance  ftine  upon  me^  and'do  unto 
\cum°^^'  "  according  to  thy  mercy ^  and  to  my  wretched 
"  friends  vjho  faint  under  too  heavy  a  burthen  :  fave 
"  V,s ;  for  we  perifh.    Let  us  not  he  confounded  a- 

"  mongfi 
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mongjimen-,  let  not  our  adverfaries  infult  over  Jis^  n^7. 

yea,  the  adverfaries  of  Chrifl  and  the  church  ;  let 
"  not  our  fortune  he  turned  into  derifion  by  this  nation 
"  and  people,  becaufe  we  have  invoked  thy  name  to 

our  affiflance.  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  mito  us, 
"  hut  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  J ef  us  Chrift  make  un- 

to  thy f elf  a  great  name  repair  thy  glory,  clear  up 
"  the  honour  of  thy  reputation,  which,  upon  the  return 

of  that  excommunicated  and  perjured  fchifmatick, 
"  John  of  Oxford,  is,  by  his  falfe  reports,  exremely 
^  funk  in  thefe  parts.    God  knows,   I  do  not  lie 

and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  enquire  of  thofe  in 
^'  France  who  wuft  tender  your  honour,  who  mofi  defire 

the  welfare  of  the  church.  Clear  up,  I  fay,  the 
"  honour  of  your  reputation,  which  hitherto  has  flour  ifk- 

ed  unblamed  aynongfl  men,  which,  in  the  midfi  of 
"  all  perils,  has  been  pre ferved  unhurt,  which,  when 

all  elfe  was  lofi,  remained  fingly  inviolate,  which  in 
"  all  places  was  deemed  to  be  found  and  illuftrious'' 
It  is  evident  from  the  latter  part  of  this  very  devout 
fupplication,  that  the  former  was  addrefted,  not 
to  God,  but  to  the  pope.  Whether  it  ought  to 
be  imputed  to  flattery  or  enthufiafm  I  will  not  de- 
cide. Thofe  tim^es  thought  it  no  blafphemy  to  give 
to  the  pope  the  honours  of  God  :  but  thatBeckct  was 
ferious  in  that  opiniou  may  be  doubted.  However 
this  m.ay  have  been,  his  prayers  were  heard.  Al- 
exander, upon  the  receipt  of  this  and  other  letters, 
which  informed  liim  of  the  offence  he  had  given  in 
France,  and  particularly  at  court,  by  conceflions 
to  Henry  fo  detrimental  to  Becket,  whom  a  religi- 
ous zeal  had  recom.mended  to  the  protedion  of 
Louis,  v/as  much  alarmed  :  and  though  he  would  N.Ep.-ft  13. 
not  recall  the  legates,  he  limited  their  authoiity  35  i- ii- 
within  much  narrower  bounds,  employir.g  them 
rather  as  mediators  to  negociate  a  reco  nciliation  be- 
tween Henry  and  Becket,  than  as  judges  to  try 

I  i  2  that 
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A.  D.       ^]^at  prelate's  craife  ;  which  reflridion  of  their  com- 
milllon  they  received  on  the  road,  before  they  came 
V  Fp'ift.  43  into  France.    And,  to  take  off  the  ill  impreflion 
h  which  Louis  hnd  received,  he  wrote  a  Irttf  r  to  that 

monarch,  explaining  the  purpofe  of  this  legation 
agreeably  to  the  alteration  row  made,  a-id  defiring 
him  to  afiifl  the  earncfl:  endeavours  the  legate-? 
would  ufe  for  the  co  'cludi-g  of  a  peace  between 
Henry  and  Becket.  But  if  il.is  could  not  be  ob 
tained,  he  then  afKed  his  leave  to  appoint  that  pre- 
late apofholical  legate  in  Frar.cc!,  if  fucb  a  thing 
could  be  done  without  gnevoufiy  offending  the  bifbops 
cf  that  kingdom.  It  does  non:  appear,  that  this  pro- 
pofal  was  relill)ed  by  Becket. 

Soon  after  E after,  in  this  year,  .eleven  hundred 
and  fixty  feven,  a "  war  had  br(  ken  out  betv/een 
T^uis  and  Henry.  The  former  of  thefe,  from 
the  time  when  Becket  firft  implored  his  protection, 
had  fhewn  in  his  whole  conduel  a  mird  entirely 
alienated  from  ail  fiiendHiip  to  the  latter,  whom 
he  confidered  as  a  tvranuical  perfecutor  of  the 
church  in  the  perfon  of  a  holy  archbiQiop.  His 
converfations  with  that  prelate,  after  he  came  ii  to 
his  territories,  had  fo  ftrengtliened  this  opinion, 
that  he  began  to  think  the  m.akirg  war  againft  fach 
a  grievous  offender  would  be  little  lefs  meritorious 
than  another  crufade.  But  the  mimediate  occa- 
fion  of  this  rupture  was  one  of  thofe  quarrels, 
wherein  the  king  of  England  was  often  difagree- 
jibly  engaged,  b)  bciT:g,  on  account  of  his  territo- 
ries in  France,  a  vallai  of  that  crown. 
Chror.  Xor.  William  the  Seventh,  earl  of  Auvergne,  had 
D.cet.inn^g.  d'apolTeft  of  that  eaiMom,  which  he  i.^herited 
Gerv.ch.-c- from  his  father,  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  his 
uncle-  and  Auvergne  being  a  fief  of  the  dutchy 
of  xlquitaine,  the  former  cited  the  latter  to  the 
tribunal  of  Henry.     But  the  defendant  had  re- 
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coiirfe  to  Louis,  as  fupreme  lord  of  the  fief  who  ir-  "^7 
regularly,  as  it  feems,  and  agamft  the  right  of 
the  duke  of  Aquitaine  to  do  juftice  to  his  vaffals  in 
the  firft  inftance,  took  the  caufe  into  his  owq  hands. 
Henry  therefore,  to  afiert  his  own  jurifdidlion,  led 
an  armv  into  Auvergne,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 
his  rebellious  fubjedt.  Louis  hereupon  made  an  in- 
road into  the  Norman  Vexin,  where  Henr}^  having 
defired  a  peaceful  interview  v/ith  him,  they  held  a 
conference,  and  the  latter  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  termir  ate  this  difpute,  and  other  differ- 
ences between  them,  in  an  amicable  manner.  But 
the  French  nobility  were  averfe  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, thinking  it  necelTary,  after  the  acquifition 
v/hich  Henry  had  made  of  Bretagae  by  his  treaty 
witn  Conan,  to  attempt  the  reducing  of  his  exor- 
bitant power  in  France,  which  broke  the  whole 
balance  of  the  government  in  that  kingdom.  They 
were  likewife  apprehenfive  that  fome  confederates, 
from  whom  they  expelled  alfiftance,  would  bedif- 
gufled  and  loft,  if  the  king  of  France  did  not  acl 
with  more  vigour  and  alacrity  than  he  had  liither- 
to  done,  in  fupport  of  their  interefts  ;  and  that 
Henry  would  be  delivered  from  all  the  embarraf- 
ment  of  his  conteft  with  Becket,  by  the  cardinal 
legates,  of  whofe  coming  they  had  now  received 
accounts.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  from  a  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  their  mafter,  which  were  very 
averfe  to  a  peace,  they  laid  hold  of  all  pretences 
to  hinder  an  agreement,  and  particularly  of  a  dif- 
pute about  the  manner  of  paying  fome  money 
raifed  by  Henry,  for  the  relief  of-  the  chiiftians  in 
Paleftine  ^  on  which  article  1  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fay  more  hereafter.  Louis  began  the  war  by  firing 
fome  villages  on  the  borders  of  Normandy  ;  v/here- 
upon  Henry  aiTaulted,  took,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  the  caftle  of  Chaumont,  which,  being  the 
I  i  3  ftro;ig:Pc 
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A.D,  I  i^7  ftrorgeftfortrers  inthe  French  Vexin,  and  the  chief 

magazine  wherein  Louis  had  depofited  iiH  hisftores 
for  the  war,  with  his  miltary  cheft,  the  lofs  of  it 
was  a  ir.oft  fenfible  blow  to  that  prince.  In  revenge - 
he  burnt  the  town  of  Andeh  fur  Seine,  and  fome 
others  of  lefs  note  ;  but  while  he  performed  thefe 
exploits,  more  dtftrudlive  than  glorious,  Henry 
took  by  florm  the  caflle  of  Finnel ;  and  the  war 
continued  till  Auguft,  when  Louis,  being  unable 
to  carry  it  on  with  any  vigour,  for  want  of  the 
{lores  and  mioney  he  had  loft,  con  fen  ted  to  a  truce, 
which  was  to  laft  from  that  time  till  after  the  Raf- 
ter holy  days  of  the  following  year.    Many  reafons 
of  prudence  m.ight  incline  the  king  of  England  to 
think  this  armiftice  more  defireable  than  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  even  with  all  the  advantages  he 
had  gained  ;  and  particularly  the  ftate  of  his  af- 
fairs in  Bretagne.    For  Guincmar,  fon  to  the  vif- 
count  of  Leon,  and  brother-  in-law  to  Earl  Eudo, 
having  been  excited  by  Louis,  and  encouraged  by 
an  afllirance  of  fupport  from  that  monarch,  began 
to  be  factious  in  that  country,  and  drew  to  his 
ftandard  fome  difcon tented  nobles.    Henry  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  the  truce  concluded  with  Louis  to 
crufh  this  infurredion,  before  he  could  rife  to  any 
dangerous  height  and  miakirgafudden  incurfion  in- 
to the  county  of  Leon,  deftroyed  thecaftleof  Guino- 
mar,  with  other  fortrelTes  that  belonged  to  the  friends 
of  the  vifcount,  which  com.pelled  him  to  fubmit, 
and  give  hoftages  to  the  king  for  his  future  fidelity. 
Rebels,  who  acl:  with  a  dependence  upon  aid  from 
great  kings  againft  the  anris  of  their  fovereigrs, 
are  often  facritifed  in  this  m.anner  to  the  neceflities 
or  the  intereft  of  their  royal  protestors. 

While  Henry  was  employed  in  fupprefling  this 
revolt,  he  received  an  account  of  the  death  of  his 
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mother  Matilda,  the  greatefh  lady  that  Europe  had  ^- 
■  ever  feen,  eniprefs  of  Germany  by  her  firft  mar- 
riage,  countefs  of  Arjou,  Tourane,  and  Mane 
by  her  fecond,  and,  by  the  will  of  her  father  con- 
firming her  claim  from  hereditary  right,  dutchefs 
of  Normandy  and  queen  of  England.    Yet  ilie 
was  more  truly  great  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  when  fhe  acted  only  as  a  fubjecl:  under  the 
reign  of  her  fon,  than  at  the  tim^e  when  fhe  beheld 
King  Stephen  her  prifoner  and  England  at  her  feet. 
The  violence  of  her  tem.per,  and  pride  inflamed 
by  fuccefs,   had  then  dillionoured  her  charadter, 
and  made  her  appear  to  her  friends,  as  well  as  to 
her  enemiies,  unworthy  of  the  dominion  to  which 
fhe  was  exalted  :  but  from  the  i;tfl:ru(5lions  of  ad- 
verfity,  age,  and  reflexion,  fhe  learned  the  virtues 
fhe  mofl:  wanted,  moderation  and  mildnefs.  Thefe, 
joined  to  the  elevation  and  vigour  of  her  mind, 
wherein  fhe  had  ahvays  furpafied  her  fex,  enabled 
her  to  become  a  mofl  ufefal  couifellour  and  mini- 
fter  to  her  fon,  in  the  affairs  of  .his  governm.ent, 
which,  for  fome  time  paft,  had  been  her  fole  am- 
bition.   There  is  not  in  all  hifliory  another  exam- 
ple of  a  woman  who  had  pofleii:  fuch  high  digni- 
ties, and  encountered  fuch  oeriis  for  the  fake  of 
maintaining  her  power,  being  afterwards  content  to 
give  it  up,  and,  without  forfaking  the  world,  to 
live  quietly  in  it ;  neither  mixi.ig  in  cabals  againft 
the  fl:ate,  not  afpiringto  rule  it  beyond  that  limii- 
ted  province,  which  was  particularly  aliigned  to 
her  adminifliration  !  Such  a  conducl  was  meritori- 
ous in' the  highefl:  degree,  and  more  than  ationed 
for  all  the  errors  of  her  former  behaviour. 

The  lafl:  publick  affair  in  which  fhe  took  any  v.E  .ia 
part  was  a  mediation  between  her  fon  and  Becket,^- 
whic]i  the  pope  injoined  her  to  undertake,  for  :be 
I  i  4  remijjion 
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f^.'D  \^^i  remifftoH  of  her  fins.    When  that  prelate  was  in- 
Is.^n!^^  filmed  of  her  liavi;  g  receiv^ed  tl  is  u;jundtion,  he 
fent  melTergers  to  her  with  z  very  ariiul  letter,  in 
which,  after  great  encomiums  upon  her  charity, 
pietv,  and  zeal  for  religion,  he  m.ridtr  his  complaints, 
*'  that  her  fon  had  airiided  the  clergy  of  his  realm 
"  in  an  intolerable  manner,  and  Ivad  exacted  from 
**  them  fomie  things  tnJjea/d  of  \  uiid  iinaccuftomed^'' 
But  beirg  fenfible  that  he  could  not  m.ake  good  this 
affertion,  he  im.mediately  added,    "  that,  if  an- 
"  cient  kings  had  required  prerogatives  of  that  na- 
ture^  they  ovght  not  to  have  done  it.    iVhat  (fays 
*'  he)  will  'it  profit  the  king  your  fon  before  God^  if 
he  trayfmits  his  fins  to  bis  heirs ^  and  conftitiites 
them^  as  it  'voere  by  his  teftanient^  adverfaries  of 
"  God  and  his  church  ?   Or  what  dees  it  noiv  profit 
his  ancefiors.^  if  he^  taking  occafion  from  their  evil 
'*  practice^  offends  God  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right  P 
Other  fervices  fiouid  have  been  done^  and  other 
"  l^z/h  have  been  offered^  to  app^afe  the  divine  ivrath^ 
"  and  for  the  falv  at  ion  and  redemption  of  the  fouls  of 
"  his  forefathers.    God  is  not  pleafed  with  facrifices 
from  rapine.    It  might  as  well  be  fippofed  that  a 
father  would  be  pleafed  to  have  his  fon  offered  up 
in facrfice  to  hifn''    After  thefe  expollulations 
with  Matilda,  which  were  admirably  well  calcu- 
lated to  deter  her  from  infifting  on  the  antiquity  of 
thofe  rigfits  that  were  in  difpute,  the  afchbifhop  in- 
vites the  king,  her  fon,  to  repentance,  with  a  gra- 
cious promiife  of  m.ercy  ^  but  yet  he  fays,   "  that 
"  God  has  drawn  bis  bow.,  and  will  fpeedily  fkoot 
from  thence  the  arrows  of  death^  if  princes  do  not 
permit  his  fpoufe^  the  church.,  for  the  love  of  whom 
"  he  had  deigned  to  die.,  to  remain  free^  and  to  be 
"  honoured  with  the  p'ffeffion  of  thofe  privileges  and 
dignities^  which  he  had  purchafed  for  her  with  his 
bloody  on  the  crofs"' 
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Whoever  has  read  the  Gofpel  mud  be  aftonifhed  ^  ^-  "^7. 
to  hear,  that  an  exemption  for  clergvmen  from  all 
civil  juftice  was  one  of  the  privileges  piir chafed  by  the 
blood  of  Chrijl  for  his  church !  But  Becket  having, 
agreeably  to  the  dodrines  of  Rome,  inculcated 
this  to  the  emprefs,  proceeded  to  inform  her,  1^;^?'^^^;';; 
"  that  it  was  her  duty  ro  ufe  the  care  of  a  mo- 
"  ther,  and  the  authority  of  a  queen^  in  reclaiming 
her  fon  ;  as  it  was  fhe  who  had^  with  many  labours^ 
"  acquired  for  him  his  kingdom  -and  diitchy  of  Nor- 
"  mandy^  and  tranfmitted  to  him^  by  hereditary  fuc- 
"  cejfion^  thofe  rights  and  royal  prerogatives^  which 
"  were  now  made  the  occajion  of  the  church  being  op- 
"  prejl  and  trod  under  foot^  innocent  perfons  pro- 
^  fcribed^  aud  the  poor  intolerably  affli6tedr  Ma- 
tilda had  not,  for  feme  time,  been  ufed  to  hear, 
that  fhe  had  over  her  fon  the  author it"^  of  a  queen ^ 
nor  that  her  labours  had  acquired  for  him  his  kindgom 
and  dutchy  of  Normandy.  That  both  thefe  propo- 
fitions  were  falfe  i»  fad,  the  archbifhop  and  fhe 
herfelf  muft  have  perfedlly  known  :  but  he  thought 
they  would  found  agreeably  in  her  ears  and  it 
imported  him  to  render  her  favourable  to  him  in 
this  negotiation.  He  concluded  by  alTuring  her, 
that,  on  his  part,  he  would  willingly  do  v/hat 
he  could  for  the  falvation  of  her  and  her  fon, 
perpetually  imploring  the  mercy  of  God  for 
them  both ;  but  he  fbould  pray  with  more  confi- 
dencCy  if  the  king  by  reflbring  peace  to  the  churchy 
"  would  fpeedily  and  devoutly  return  to  God,  his  ma- 
*'  ker  and  benefaBory 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  that  the  media- 
tion of  his  mother  was  defired  by  the  pope  in  this 
affair,  he  apprehended  that  her  piety  might  be  fe- 
duced  or  alarmed  by  mifreprefentations  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  quellion  ^  and  therefore  fent  John  of 
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A.D.  II (?7  Oxford  to  caution  her  aerainft  the  arts  of  Becket 
1.1.        By  him  fhe  was  told,  "  tliat  every  thing  done  by 
"  that  prelate  had  been  done  o.v;  'of  pnde  and  the 
"  dejire  of  dominion  ;  and  that  the  ecclefiaflicai  li- 
"  berty,  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  was 
*'  ufed  by  tlie  bifhops,  not  to  the  benefit  of  their  own 
"  or  other  men's  fouls ^  but  to  the  encreafe  of  their 
wealth ;  the  crimes  of  delinquents  acafed  in  the 
fpiritual  courts  not  being  piinifted  by  the  proper  pe- 
"  nantes^  but   by  pecuniary  mulds''    He  added 
fome  reflexions  upon  the  conduct  of  Becket,  for 
having afFeded  to  gather  about  him  the  children  of 
of  noblemen, who  were  bred  up  to  learning  under  his 
infpedlion,  inftead  of  religious  perfons  ;  and  gave  a 
very  fcandalous  name  to  thofe  youths,  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  from  whence  I  take  thefe  par- 
J^Vp'^  ? 3- cellars,  fays,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  he  mer.tioned. 
This  was  certainly  a  m.cfl:  urjuft  and  malignant 
defamation,  of  not  only  an  innocent  but  laudable 
acl.    The  young  noblemen,  thus  taught  in  the 
archiepifcopal  palace,  were  probably  dcfigned  for 
holy  orders  ;  and  the  fuperintei:ding  of  their  flu- 
dies  w^as  very  fuitable  to  the  character  of  a  learned 
archbilliop,  whatever  offence  it  may  have  given 
to  the  monks,  or  inferior  ftcuiar  clergy,  w  ho  de- 
fired,  if  poflible,  to  exclude  all  the  gentry  from 
learning,  and  confine  to  themfelves  all  preferments 
in  the  church.    To  argue  from  thence  (as  John  of 
Oxford  did  to  Matilda)  that  Becket  was  not  really 
a  friend  to  the  church,  was  very  uncandid ;  and  to 
impute  his  familiarity  with  thefe  youths  to  a  foul 
and  unnatural  paffion  (if  that  was  m.eant  by  the 
fcandalous  appellation  given  to  them)  was  cruel 
(lander.    For  I  do  not  find  the  leafl  hint  of  fiich  a 
fufpicion  againft  him,  in  any  other  letter  or  v/riting 
of  thofe  times.    But  another  accufation  thrown  out 
by  John  of  Oxford,  in  his  difcourfe  with  Matilda, 
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may  have  beeh  not  fo  ill  founded  ;  namely,  that  ^-^.^^ ^7- 
Becket  conferred  ecclefiajiical  dignities^    merely  uuith  \,  ' \T  ' 
a  viezv  to  ferve  himfelf^  and  not  to  Jerve  God^  even 
upon  perfons  uchofe  charaBers  were  notorioiijly  vile. 
This  he  might  do ;  for  whofoever  makes  himfelf 
the  head  of  a  fadlion  muft  confider  abilities  more 
than  morals,  and  reward  zeal  for  the  caufe,  which 
is  frequently  ftrongeft  in  thofe  who  have  no  other 
merit,  with  the  mofl  diftinguithed  marks  of  favour. 
The  emprefs  waslikewife  informed,  that  the  arch- 
bifhop  had  not  fled  out  of  the  kingdom  on  account 
of  xht  royal  cuftoms,  but  of  the  pecuniary  caufe 
between  him  and  his  mafter.    And  mofl  of  thefe 
accufations  were  confirmed  to  her  by  others  who 
came  from  her  fon,  as  well  as  by  John  of  Oxford. 
It  appears  from  a  letter,  fent  to  Becket  from  one 
of  his  agents  in  this  bufinefs,  that  fhe  was  much  ^'.'^p'^- 53. 
i  nee  I  fed   againft  him,    and  in  difcourfmg  with 
them^  complained  of  the  bifhops  for  ordaining 
men  Vv  ithout  titles,  which  brought  into  the  church 
a  multitude  of  indigent  perfons,  who  being  led  by 
want  and  idlenefs  into  all  forts  of  crimes,  were 
protsded'from  punifhment  by  theecclefiaflical  pri- 
vileges, and  could  not  be  retrained  by  the  fear  of 
deprivation,  having  no  benefices  to  lofe,  or  of  be- 
ing imprifoned  by  the  bifhops,  who,  ii]  mod  cafes, 
chofe  rather  to  difmifs  them  with  impunity  than  to 
keep  and  feed  them  in  their  jails.  She  alfo  blamed 
the  evil  cufhom  of  allov/ing  pluraiicies,  even  as  far 
as  feven  benefices  to  the  lame  perfon,  and  of  tak- 
i  :g  great  fum.sof  m^oney,  as  commutations  for  the 
penances  due  to  offences.    Bucket's  agent  himfelf 
acknowledges,  that  thefe  complaints  were  well  found- 
ed., and  exhorts  him  to  teftify  his  difapprobationbf 
them,  by  words  and  deeds.     Particularly  he  de- 
fires  him,  if  he  wrote  again  to  the  emprefs,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  to  her :  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  arch- 
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A.D.  1 157.  bifhop  paid  any  attention  to  this  honefl  exhortati- 
on. Indeed  he  colild  not  do  fo,  without  allowing, 
that  Henry's  endeavours  to  reform  fnch  grievotis 
abufes  were  necefTary  and  loudable. 

mt  j^pra  X-h-^f^-  copiferences  v/ith  the  perfons  em- 

ployed by  Becket,  Matilda  faid,  "  that  the  king 
"  bad  concealed  from  her  all  bis  intentions  and  coun- 
"  J'els  with  relation  to  the  churchy  hecaufe  he  knew 
"  fhe  was  inclined  to  f  avour  the  clergy. If  this 
was  true,  it  is  a  verv  remarka  ble  pi'oof  of  the  cau- 
tion and  rtferve,  with  which  he  trufted  even  thofe 
who  had  the  mod  of  his  confidence- :  a  part  of  wif- 
dom  very  neceiTai-y  at  all  times  to  a  pi'n:e,  and 
particularly  fo  to  him  in  this  inftance,  if  Matilda 
fpoke  her  real  thoughts  to  the  agents  of  Becket. 
For,  when  the  co::ftitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
read  and  explained  to  her,  fhe  exprelTed  a  difap- 
probation  of  moft  of  the  articles,  and  blamed  the 
king  for  having  put  any  of  thofe  cuftomiS  in 
writings  and  for  having  infifted  that  the  bii"hops 
fiioiild  /wear  to  obferve  them  ;  becaufe  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  not  thought  that  thefe  precautions 
were  necefTary,  To  account  for  this  difference 
betvveen  her  fentimxents  and  thofe  of  her  fon,  on 
this  point,  it  may  be  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that  fhe 
w-as  now  drawir.g  very  near  to  the  end  of  her  life  ^ 
and  that  probably  the  pope,  before  he  injoined  her 
to  mediate  in  this  difpute,  had  taken  care,  that  fhe 
ihould  know  his  opinion  of  thofe  cuftoms. 

v.Epift.  53.  After  much  difcourfe  with  Becket's  agents,  fhe 
lit  fupra.  preiled  them  to  tell  her,  what  they  thought  might 
be  a  foundation  for  her  to  proceed  upon,  in  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  between  her  fon  and  the  church. 
One  of  them  propofed  to  her,  "  that  without  any 
"  promife  or  written  laws^  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the 
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kingdom  Jbnidd  he  obferved^  ivitJ'  fuch  m'jderatkn./'^^-^'<n' 
"  as  that  neither  the  liberty  of  the  church  Jkould  he  ta- 
*'  ken  away  by  the  Jecular  judges^    nor  the  bijhops 
"  ahtfe  it^  as  he  acknouul edged  they  had  done a:]d 
to  this  fhe  afiented.    What  Henry  faid  to  it  we 
know  rot:  but  if  we  may  judge  of  his  feiuiments 
from  a  letter  he  v/rote  at  this  time  to  th.e  college 
of  cardinals,  he  was  far  from  defiring  a  recorxili-  v. 
aiion  with  the  church,  upon  terms  fo  different  "'' 
from  the  ideas  on  which  he  had  adted,  and  liable 
to  fo  m.uch  difpute  for  the  future.    For  there  he 
declares,  v/ith  all  the  fpirir  be'oagi     to  his  charac- 
ter,  "  that  ^while  he  had  li/e^  he  in  mid  not  fuf- 
fer  the  leaft  diminution  of  thofe  rights  of  his  crown 
^'  and  ciiftoms  of  the  reahn^  which  his  illuflrious  pre- 
"  deceffors  had  enjoyed  and  maintained^  in  the  time 
of  holy  Roman  pontiffs''    And  the  utmofl  ad- 
vance he  makes  is  a  general  promife,  "  that  if, 
"  after  having  heard  whiat  he  had  to  alledge  in 
"  vindication  of  hJmfelf,  tlie  pope  fhould  be  of  o-  . 

pinion,  that  he  had  done  wrong,  or  gone  too 
"  far  in  any  particular,  he  was  very  wiUiig  to 
"  do  whatfoever  might  be  proper,  as  he  Jtould 
be  advifed  thereupon^  by  his  clergy  and  barons^ 
"  agreeably  to  the  cujioms^  the  dignity^  and  the  ma- 
'  *  jefty  of  his  kingdom . " 

This  was  keeping  tlie  affair  in  the  hands  of 
his  parliament,  and  even  tying  them  down,  i:i 
any  counfel  they  fhould  give  him,  to  a  co"formi- 
ty  with  his  laws  a  d  royal  prerogatives.    He  fur- 
ther added,    "  that  //  any  per/on  fhould  attempt 
"  to  objirutl  thofe  laws  and  prerogati  ves^  or  any  wy  e 
derogate  from  them^  he  fhould  ejleern  him  a  pnblick 
"  e?iemy  and  manifejlation  to  the  kingdom'"  Therev.Ep-it  ^- 
is  alfo  a  letter  written  by  Matilda  to  Bucket,  after'- 
Ihe  had  begun  to  negociate  with  her  fo^,  and  knew 
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A.  D.  11^7  his  mind,  in  which  fhe  affirms  to  that  prelate,  and 
bids  him  reckon  upon  it,  as  a  moft  certain  truth, 
"  that  it  would  be  mip^Jfible  for  him  to  regain  the 
king's  favour^  iinlefs  by  great  humility  and  mo/i 
"  evident  moderation''    It  appears  by  another  let- 
v.Epift.  44-  ter,  that  the  archbiHiop  of  Rouen  was  joined  by- 
Alexander  in  this  mediation  with  the  emprefs ; 
and  that  Henry,  in  his  anfwer  to  that  prelate's 
exhortations  had  complained  of  Becket,  as  having 
acfted  againft  his  perfon  and  kingdom,  in  a  very 
iniquitous^  infolent  feditious,  and  rebellious  manner  : 
moft  wickedly  endeavouring  to  defame'his  reputation^ 
and^  as  far  as  he  coiild^  to  diminifh  the  dignities  of 
his  realm.    But  the  negociation  was  ended  by  the 
death  of  Matilda.    On  the  tenth  of  September, 
Becc^nrfub^^*  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixry  feven,  fhe 
ann.  1167.  died  at  Rouen,  to  which  city,  fhe  had  been  a  mu- 
^b'°a^n riificent  benefadtrefs,  having  built  there  a  ftone 
ii65.  '    bridge,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the  nobleft 

^''^uhies'^de  ^^^^^s  ^^^^  •  ^^^^^  Seine,  which  it  tra- 
la  viiie  deverfed,  being  deep  and  broad,  in  that  place,  and 
Rouen.  ^i^^g  ^j^g  flowing  with  great  ftrength.  Her  bounty 
was  likewife  difplayed  in  many  pious  ar  d  charita- 
ble donations,  exceeding  thofe  of  any  ki:^g  con- 
temporary with  her  in  the  whole  chriftian  world. 
Nor  yet  was  fhe  fatisfied  with  the  acts  of  publick 
fpirit  and  charity  done  in  her  life-time,  but  left  by 
her  will  large  fums  of  money  to  lepers  and  other 
poor  people,  as  v/ell  as  to  convents  and  churches ; 
which  her  fon  paid  with  a  moft  exa6t  and  honou- 
rable fidelity,  according  to  her  directions.  When 
he  had  acquitted  himfelf  of  jthat  duty,  and 
feen  her  body  interred,  as  fhe  had  defired  it  might 
be,  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  he  fought  a  remedy  for 
his  grief  by  renewing  his  attention  to  publick  bu- 
fmefs. 

The  earldom  of  Montagne,  which  had  defcend- 
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ed  from  King  Stephen  to  his  younger  fun  William,  ^-  ''^^ 
v/as,  on  the  deceafe  of  that  monarch,  confidered 
as  an  efcheat,  and  granted  by  Henry  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  aiid  fifty  nine,  to  his  own  young- 
eft  brother,  who  dy'ivg  without  ilTue,  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four,  this  great  fief  was 
re-annexed  to  the  dem^efne  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, from,  v/hich  it  had  been  formerly  granted 
to  Stephen  by  King  Henry  the  Firft.  But  the 
earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Stephen,  claimed  it  in  her  right.  The  que{- 
tion  was  whether  the  fief  was  heretable  by  females  : 
for  all  were  not  fo  at  this  time.  But  the  cuflom 
of  making  them  fo  being  now  become  general,  the 
pretenfion  of  this  prince  was  fuppofed  to  be  equi  - 
table, and  ftrongly  fapported  by  his  brother,  the 
earl  of  Flar^ders.  Whether  they  made  their  de- 
mand immediately  after  the  death  of  William 
Plantagener,  or  not  till  tlie  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fixty  fix,  when  the  affairs  of  Henry  being 
more  emba^rafb,  he  cou'd  lefs  fafely  refift  an  ap- 
plication of  this  nature,  I  canr.ot  difcover  :  but 
it  appears  that  they  prefkd  it  during  the  courfe 
of  that  year,  and  alfo  another  pretenfion  of  the 
earl  of  Boulogne  to  fome  revenues  in  England, 
which  as  he  has  afTerted,  belonged  to  him  hy  ^m^w/v.Rpia.  .m- 
right.  Thefemufh  have  been  the  grants  made  by  *' 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Euftace  earl  of  Bou- 
log  le ;  and  as  Stephen  had  polTelTed  them  by  virtue 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Euflace,  fo 
his  daughter,  to  whom  the  rights  of  her  m.other 
had  devolved,  might  give  her  hufband  a  title  to 
them  indifputably  good.  But  it  is  probable  that 
King  Heniy,  upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  and 
while  l"he  was  ftill  in  her  convent,  had  given  them 
to  fomic  baron,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive 
of  them  upon  her  quitting  the  veil.  Whatever  his 
reafons  may  have  been,  he  rejedlcd  the  dem.and  of 
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A.  D.  nr>7.  e^j-i  of  Boulogne,  both  with  relation  to  thefe, 
and  to  the  earldom  of  Montagnc;  which  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  two  brothers,  that  the  jointly  formed  a 
defign  of  invading  his  kingdom,  while  he  was  de- 
tained on  the  continent,  and  necefiitated  to  employ 
a  great  part  of  his  firength,  infuftaining  the  war  a- 
gaind  Louis.  Six  hundred  veflels  were  prepared 
by  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  to  carry  over  into  Eng- 
land anarmy  of  Flemings  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the 
plan  of  this  invafion  was  concerted  with  the  kings 
of  Fra.:ce  and  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  princes  of 
Wales.  Perhaps  too  they  might  count  upon  the 
intended  excommunication  of  Henry  by  Becket, 
and  upon  the  interdict  with  which  he  threatened 
the  realm  ;  from  whence  it  was  probable  fuch  in- 
ttftine  commotior.s  might  arife,  as  would  greatly 
favour  their  purpofe.  It  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  the  clofc  alliance  of  Henry  with  the  earls 
gofnt^b^*ck' of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  was  one  of  the  reafons 
?•  '7-  that  made  him  not  very  folicitous,  in  thefirfh  years 
of  hisieigr,  to  re-eAabli fn  the  maritime  power  of 
his  kingdom,  v/nich  had  declined  under  Stephen  ; 
as  he  thought  it  certain  that  their  (hipping  would 
on  ail  occafions  be  employed  rather  to  ferve  than 
annoy  him.  But  there  is  no  permanent  fafety  in 
any  reliance  on  a  foreign  defence,  efpecially  if 
it  produces  or  erxournges  a  negledl  of  any  necef- 
iary  part  of  the  national  ftrength.  This  Henry  now 
experienced;  and  he  mnght  have  fullered  extreme- 
ly by  the  low  fliate  of  his  navy,  if  the  number  and 
difciplioe  of  his  Englifh  miliria  had  not  fupplied 
that  defecl.  Richard  de  Luci,  as  grand  jufliciary, 
avd  guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  abfence  of  the 
king,  commanded  thefe  forces  ;  the  earls  of  Leicef- 
ter,  at  this  tim.e,  being  di fabled  from  acting,  by 
an  ill  Hate  of  health,  which  not  long  afterwards  caud 
ed  his  death.  By  the  care  and  conducV  of  Richar,- 
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all  thecoafts  were  fo  covered  with  large  bodies  Q^^^QhJ' 
foldiers,  whom  the  laws  of  thofe  times  had  trained  fub  ann. 
to  arms,  and  enabled  the  crown  to  call  forth,  upon 
any  emergency,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  two  earls  were  deterred,  notwithflanding 
the  fiiperiority  of  their  maritime  forces,  from  at- 
tempting to  land.    Yet  Henry,  in  all  v/hofe  coun- 
fels  refentment  yielded  to  policy,  being  apprehen- 
five  that  their  enmity  might  hurt  him  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  encourage  the  king  of  France  to  conti- 
nue a  war,  which  he  defired  to  end,  offered  the 
earl  of  Boulogne,  in  heu  of  all  claims,  an  annuarEpift.44, 
penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  in 
thofe  days  was  equivalent  to  one  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand in  thefe.  Both  the  brothers  hereupon  declared 
themfelves  fatisfied ;  and  the  earl  of  Boulogne 
obliged  himfelf,  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
to  ferve  the  king  as  his  valTal ;  the  penfion  he  was 
to  receive  being  confidered  as  a  hen^fice^  which  re-^^^.^,Pp^^'«^ 
quired  from  him  a  return  of  homage  and  fealty,  h  MUice  ^ 
Thefe  flipulations  were  in  reality  of  much  the  fame 
purport  with  the  fuhfidiary  treaties  of  our  times.  145,  147^" 
And  certainly,  though  it  is  dangerous  and  impoli- 
tick  in  a  government,  to  trull  its  defence  and  fe- 
curity  to  foreign  forces  alone ^  or  to  place  its  chief 
dependence  upon  any  aids  from  abroad  ;  yet  to  cor- 
roborate and  encreafe  the  ftrength  of  a  nation  by 
treaties  of  this  kind  with  foreign  powers,  has  ever 
been  efleemed  an  ad  of  good  policy,  and  pradtifed 
by  flates  the  mod  renov/ned  for  their  wiidom  and 
military  virtue.    The  kings  of  England  particular- 
ly, even  thofe  of  the  highefl  fpirit  and  moft  v/ar- 
like  difpofitions,  have  continually  done  it,  from 
the  earhefl  times.    But  they  took  great  care  that 
the  payment  of  thefe  ftipulated  penfions  to  foreign 
princes  fhould  not  be  conftrued  to  im.ply  any  de- 
pendence on  thofe  to  whom  they  gave  them ;  bur 
lliould  appear  to  be  an  acl  of  political  prudence,  in 
which,  though  the  interefl  of  both  the  contradirg 
Vol.  II.  K  k  parties 
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A.  D.  1167.  parties  was  confidered  alike,  yet  tke-fuperiority  was 
v.Maimft.  I'uppcfed  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  giver.  William 
dc  Hen.  I.  i.  of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  King  Henry  the  Firfl, 
^-  ^-         when  Robert  the  Second,  earl  of  Flanders,  arro- 
gantly demanded  of  him  a  penfion,  or  annual  fdb- 
frdy,  of  three  hundred  marks,  which  the  earPs  fa- 
ther had  received  from  William  Rufas,  returned 
this  anfwer,      that  the  kings  of  England  were  not 
"  accuftomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Flemings;  nor 
would  he,  through  fear,  bring  a  ftain  on  the  in- 
"  dependence  and  liberty  of  his  crown,  which  his 
predeceffors  had  maintained.    If  therefore  the 
"  earl,  would  truf^  to  his  inclinations,  he  would, 
when  he  found  occafion,  give  to  him^  as  to  a  re- 
"  lation  and  a  friend  ;  but  any  demand  of  dus  na- 
'"^  ture.fhould  be  abfolutely  refufed.'*    This  was  a 
declaration  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  and  dignity  of 
that  king- 43ut,.  having  lliewn  a  proper  fpirit  in  re- 
SecRymer's  fifbing  the  claim,  he  afterwards  followed  the  policy 
FcEdera,v.i.     j^jg  fatjier  and  brother,  in  attaching  to  himfelf, 
by  a  fabfidiary  treaty,  the  mafter  of  a  country, 
which  was  fo  conveniently  fituated  either  to  alTifl 
or  annoy  the  realm  of  England. 
Ibidem,  p.      Similar  meafures  were  taken  by  King  Fienry  the 
Jo  in  the    Second.    In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
Appendix  to  three  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodoriclc  eari 
°°  ■  of  Flanders,  and  Philip,  his  fon  ^  by  which  they 
agreed  to  become  vafTals  to  him  and  his  fon,  the 
heir  apparent  of  his  crown,  in  confideration  of  a 
yearly  penfion  of  five  hundred  marks-,  faur  hun- 
dred of  which  were  to  be  paid  to  Theodorick,  and, 
after  his  death,  to  his  fon    and  one  hundred  to  his 
confort,  the  ccu::tefs  of  Flanders,  who  was  aunt 
to  King  Her.ry":  but,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  the 
whole  fum  of  five  hundred  marks  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  earl    This  penfion  is  declared  by  the  v/ords 
of  the  treaty  to  be  a  feudal  grant and,  in  return 
for  it,  befides  the  hom.age  and  fealty,  which  the 
eurl  and  his  fon  v;ere  obliged  to,  they  particularly 
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pj'omired,  that  they  would  faithfully  afTift  the  kir:g-^ 
and  his  fon  to  maintain  and  defend  the  kingdom  of 
England  againll  all  perfons  v/hatfoever  ;  only  with 
a  referve  of  their  fealty  to  Louis  their  fovereign  : 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  of  the  faid  king- 
dom by  any  other  foreign  power,  or  of  any  confi- 
derable  rebellion  within  it,  the  one  or  the  other  of 
them  would  come  to  the  afiifbance  of  the  king  and 
his  fon,  with  a  thoufand  knights^  or  military  tenants^ 
each  of  vjhom  (as  appears  by  one  article  of  the 
treaty)  vjas  to  bring  with  hm  three  horfes.  The 
term  of  their  fervice  was  not  limited  to  any  num- 
ber of  days,  but  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  ne- 
celTity  which  called  them  over.  And  they  were 
bound,  if  required,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  king, 
upon  their  arrival  in  England,  that  they  would  be 
true  to  his  fervice.  The  king,  or  his  fon,  was  to 
iind  fhips  to  bring  them  over  and  carry  them  back 
into  Flanders,  and  was  to  maintain  them  the  whole 
time  of  their  abode  in  England,  and  indemnify 
them  for  all  lofles  fuflained  by  themx  tliere,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  cuflomary  with  refped  to  the 
knights  of  the  king's  own  houfehpld..  Certain 
cafes  were  mentioned,  in  which  the  earl  and  his 
fon  were  to  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  coming 
over  to  England  and  ferving  in  their  own  perfons ; 
but  no  exception  was  fpecified  with  refpect  to  the 
troops,  which,  even  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from 
the  king  of  France,  were  to  be  fent  into  England, 
when  fummoned  by  Henry,  and  to  be  ready  to 
embark  within  forty  days  after  the  fummons  were 
received.  The  earl  and  his  fon  were  to  ufe  their 
iitmoil  endeavours,  by  counfels  and  entreaties,  to 
hinder  the  king  of  France  from  invading  England 
in  perfon  ;  but,  if  he  fnould  invade  it,  and  bring 
over  with  him  either  the  earl  or  his  fon,  they  pro- 
mifedtocome  v/ith  as  few  of  their  own  forces  as 
they  poflibly  could,  without  incurring  a  forfeiture 
cf  the  fief  they  held  of  the  French  crown. 
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A.  D.I  167.  another  article  of  this  treaty  any  valTals  of 
Flanders  were  permitted  to  ferve  the  king  of  Eng- 
land or  his  fon  and  a  free  paffage  was  allov/ed  to 
them  from  the  feveral  ports  of  Flanders,  or  of  the 
earldom  of  Boulogne. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  'articles  relating  to 
England.  There  were  others  by  which  the  earl  of 
Flanders  and  his  fon  engaged  likewife  to  bring  fome 
cavalry  to  the  king  or  the  prince,  in  Normandy  or 
in  Maine,  upon  terms  fomewhat  different,  which 
SeeRymer's  it  will  not  be  nccefTary  to  particularife  here.  Tlie 
Fcrdera,  wholc  was  formcd  upon  the  plan  of  a  fubfidiary 
treaty,  or  convention,  made  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  one,  and  renewed  two  years  after- 
wards, by  King  Henry  the  Firfl,  with  Robert  the 
Second,  earl  of  Flanders.  A  tranfcript  of  it  fron^ 
Rymer's  Foedera  is  inferted  in  the  Appendix  be- 
longing to  this  book,  as  it  contains  many  things, 
v/hich,  to  the  curiofity  of  an  antiquary,  may  be 
worthy  of  notice. 

While  thefe  affairs  v/ere  tranfading  on  this  fide 
of  the  Alpes,  Pope  Alexander  had  in  Italy  experi- 
V  Annaie-  ^^^^^^  two  .great  revolutions  of  fortune.  The  em- 
Baron.  "  perour*s  a^s,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  the 
Francifd  ^^^^  clcvcn  liundrcd  and  fixty  feven,  had  been  fo 
pagi  Brevi-  fuccefsful,  that  hc  had  entered  Rome  as  a  conquer-^ 
otho°Muro- and  had  caufed  himfelf  and  the  em^prefs  to  be. 
fia,  fub  eo-  crowned  by  the  antipope,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
iiemanno.et  T  |  cliurch  of  St.  Pctcr  1  Alexander  hav- 

Chron  apudJ     ^  '  .  ' 

Murat.     mg  been  forced  to  yield  to  his  competitor  the  La- 
ciiron^  Tri-  ^^^^^  palace,  and  fly  to  Beneventum.    But,  on  the 
vet.  fab  eo-fecond  of  AugUil,  the  imperial  army  was  attacked 
dem  aano.  ]u,y  ^  peftilcntial  fever^  caufed  by  the  bad  air  of 
Rome,  which  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  is  mortal 
to  ftrangers,  efpecially  after  rain,  a  great  quantity 
of  which  then  happened  to  fall,  and  was  immediate- 
ly  fucceeded  by  violent  heats.     The  difteinper 
raged  with  fach  violence,  that  in  fix  or  feven  days 
the  emperour  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces, 

and 
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and  almoft  all  the  nobility  that  attended  liim  in^- d.  »i^7. 
Ithis  expedition,   among  whom  v/as  his  chancel- 
lour,  the  archbiriiop  of  Cologne   his  coiifm-german, 
the  duke  of  Rotenburg,  who  was  fon  of  the  late 
emperour,  Conrade  the  Third ;  and  feveral  other 
great  princes  and  counts  of  the  empire.    To  fave 
the  remains  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Rome  and  the  Cam.pania  ;  but  the  contagioRi 
purfued  him  :  two  thoufand  died  on  their  march, 
before  he  could  get  into  Lombardy  :  and  moft  of 
thofe  who  furvived  continued  for  fome  time  in  a 
fick  and  languid  condition.   This  fudden  calamity,  v.Epift.22, 
which  Becket,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  com.pares  ^5^  ^9- 1- 
to  the  deftrudion  of  the  AfTyrian  army  under  Sen- 
nacharib,  gave  fuch  a  weight  to  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication and  depofition,  which  that  pontiff 
foon  afterv/ards  pronounced  againll  the  emperour, 
that  moft  of  the  cities  in  Lombardy  rovolted  from 
him  :  and  Rome  itfelf  would  have  returned  under 
the  power  of  Alexander,  if  the  hoftages  given  to 
the  emperour  by  the  principal  citizens  had  not  re- v.Epia.56. 
ftrained  the  fenators  from  admitti/g  him  within 
their  walls. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy,  about  the 
time  when  the  legates,  fent  by  Alexander  to  Henry 
on  Becket's  affair,  came  into  France.  They  had 
fet  out  from  Rome  at  they  beginning  of  January, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  Montpeilier  till  the  end  of 
Odober  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
feven,  having,  in  order  to  avoid  the  emperour's 
,troops,  or  from  other  fecret  reafons,  been  much  de- 
layed in  their  journey.  On  their  coming  into  France,  y  ^^.^ 
Cardinal  William  of  Pavia  v/rote  to  Eecket  a  veryi.  li. 
civil  and  amicable  letter,  excufing  fome  appear- 
ances in  hispaft  conduct,  which  that  prelate  might 
have  feen  in  difagreeable  lights,  by  the  necefiity  he 
was  under  of  endeavouring  to  gain  fuch  a  credit 
with  the  king,  as  miight  render  his  interceflions  for 
peace  more  effedual.    To  this  Becket  wrote  an 
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A.  D.  1 167.  anfwer  fo  rude  a^d  offenfive,  that  John  of  Salifbury, 
to  v/hofe  iiifpeclion  he  tliought  proper  to  fubmit  it 
before  it  was  fent  to  the  cardinal,  fra  .kly  told  him, 
v.Epift.40. "  ^^'^^      his  judgment,  a  courier  of  the  pope  ought 
1-  ii.        "  not  to  have  received  fuch  language  from  him  ;  and 
"  that,  if  the  cardinal  were  to  f  ..d  both  letters  to 
"  the  pope,  his  oivn  writing  would  convi^  him  of  the 
"  charge  of  rancour  and  contumacy  brought  againfi 
v.Epift.  10. "  ^'''^  h  ^^-^^  kingS'    Whereupon  he  wrote  another, 
and  then  a  third,  which  he  likewife  fubmitted  to 
the  corre6lion  of  his  friend  ;  but  ftill  there  remain- 
ed  fuch  a  bitternefs  and  virulence  i r:  the  fhyle,  that 
^        John  of  Salifbury  exprelTed  himfjlf  much  diiTatis- 
].  ii/'  "^^"fied  with  them,  and  compofcd  one  for  him,  which 
was  probably  fent  to  the  legate.    He  himfelf  wrote 
another,  full  of  the  grolTeft  adulation,  to  Cardinal 
Otto,  the  collegue  of  William  of  Pavia,  who,  he 
thought,  was  lefs  his  enemy,  though  not  much  his 
friend,    Notwithfha'^dirg  the  notoriety  of  his  being 
difpleafed  with  xht  legation  itf:lf,  as  unneceflary 
y.  Epift,  18.  and  hurtful  to  his  affairs,  he  told  this  legate,  "  that 
^' "  upon  the  news  of  his  coming  the  whole  congregation 
"  of  Chrifi's  bardfhed  flock  triumphed  with  joy  and 
th ankf giving as  if  an  angel  had  been  fent  down 
from  heaven  to  comfort  the  church  and  free  the 
"  clergy  :    and  that,   although  his  collegue  was 
fufpecled  by  many,  as  a  favourer  of  the  king, 
and  capable  of  being  corrupted  to  the  ruin  of  the 
church  :    yet  it   was  believed,   that  he^  with 
Mofes^  had  the  angel  of  the  Lord^  that  is^  the  holy 
fpirit^  S^^^^S  ^^f^''^  ^'^''^      the  law^  who  would  aU 
-       ways proteB  him^  and  not  fuffer  him  to  have  another 
God^  or  to  prefer  either  rewards^  or  per/on^  or  caufe^ 
"  to  the  divine  word''    In  another  part  of  this  letter 
Becket  exprelTes'a  hope,  that  the  fufpicions  con- 
ceived of  William  of  Pavia  might  be  falfe,  and  that 
his- intimacy  with  Henry  might  turn  in  the  end  to 
the  deliverance  ^f  the  church,  the  falvation  of  the 
king,  and  the  glory  of  God ;  but  cautions  both  the  le-. 

gates 
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gates  not  to  put  any  confidence  in  thofe  falfe  prophets^  a.  d.  hCj. 
thofe  Balaams^  the  Englijh  hijhops  ;  and  tells  Car- 
dinal Onto,  that  he  believes  him  to  be  "  the  man 
of  God,  fexnr  into  England  to  relieve  the  defolate 
Shunanite,  and  cure  the  powerful  Syrian  of  his  le- 
P  'lfy  \  fame  time  to  infliiion  tJj^  Gehazis 

^'  who  followed  hira  the  punijkment  they  dcferved^ 
Arid,  among  the  effects  v/hich  he  expetled  from 
the  r  covery  of  Henry,  he  m.ertions  a  full  reftitiition 
Of  all  chat  had  been  taken  from  himfelf  and  his  friends^ 
^)ith  fecurity  and  favour  to  them^  and  liberty  and 
'be ace  to  the  church  :   adding,  "  that  it  zvas  to  he 
hoped  from  the  penitence  of  the  king^  that  he  would 
^'  not  contend  any  longer  for  the  mamteyiance  of  his 
cufl:oms^  which  the  pope  had  condemned  with  the 
unanimous  confe?it  of  the  cardinals  ;  mr  require  any 
oaths^  which  could  not  he  kept  without  violating  the 
'  carhoUsk  faith  and  religion. ' ' 

All  ihefe  things  were  thrown  in  to  make  the  car- 
di  'als  feufibie  of  the  inutility  of  attempting,  by  any 
geiitle  methods,   to  mediate  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  the  king,  who  they  might  be  fure 
would  not  yield  to  fuch  demands.    And,  as  Wil- 
ham  of  Pavia  had  faid,  in  the  letter  he  fent  to  him, 
that  he  v/as  come,  with  his  collegue,  to  determine 
the  queftions  between  him  and  the  king  of  England^ 
he  took  great  umbrage  at  thefe  words,  and  wrote 
thereupon  to  the  pope,  "  that,  from  the  tenour  of  v.  Epid  at. 
the  letters  which  he  and  the  king  of  France  had^- 
received  from  his  Holinefs,  he  had  rather  expedl- 
"  ed  the  confolation  of  peace,  than  the  confufion 
*'  which  would  arife  from  the  decifion  of  queftions 
between  him  and  the  king  of  England''    He  like- 
"  wife   ventured   to   fay,  "  that   the  cardinal 
■ '  abovementioned  was  not  a  perfon  to  whofe  au- 
thority  or  judgement  in  this  caufe  he  ought 
to  be  fubjed  ;  it  being  contrary  to  all  juftice^  that 
f  he  fljould  fubmit  to  be  tried  or  exarnined  by  one 
*^  %vho  fought  to  trafiick  with  his  bkid.  Where- 
in k  4.  fore 
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A.D.ii5:'.cc  foj-e       entreated  his  Holinefs,  that  he  would 
at  leaft  annul  the  authority  of  Jthis  legate  fo 
far,  as  it  had  any  relation  to  him  or  his  caufe/* 
This  requefl  was  partly  founded  upon  a  report, 
or  furmife,  which  then  prevailed,  that  the  fee  of 
Canterbury  was  promifed  to  William  of  Pavia, 
if  the  dcpofition  of  Becket  fhould  by  his  means 
be  effeded.    Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in 
that  furmife,  which  certainly  does  not  feem  proba- 
ble, Henry's  eager  defire  diat  he  fhould  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  determination  of  this  caufe,  and  his 
known  attachment  to  that  prince,  were  rcafons  fuf- 
iicient  tojuftify  the  archbifhop  in  excepting  againfl 
liim  as  a  judge.    But  fince  there  was  no  likelihood 
that  Alexander,  to  whom  he  had  done  many  fer- 
vices,  fhould  revoke  the  commiiTion  he  had  given 
him,  thefe  complaints  and  declarations  of  ill  hu- 
mour in  Becket  could  do  that  prelate  no  fervice, 
but  might  anger  the  pope,  and  render  the  conditi- 
ons of  that  reconciliation,  which  this  cardinal  was 
employed  to  micdiate  for  him,   ftiil  lefs  advan- 
tas;eous. 

v.  £pia.a4.     The  two  legates,  in  a  joint  anfwer,  vv^hich  they 
m.ade  to  his  letters,  exprefled  themfelves  much  dii'- 
fatisfied  at  his  loading  their  negociation  with  fo 
many  difficulties,  which  they  thought  infurmount- 
able ;  and  plainly  told  him,  that  the  inflflirg  on 
fach  points  at  this  time,  particularly  on  the  reflitu-. 
tion  of  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him  and  his 
follov/ers,  would  be  very  imprudent,  and  was  v/hat, 
without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  pope, 
they  would  by  no  means  agree  to.    After  many 
peeviili  and  affeCled  delays  on  his  part,  they  had  a 
conference  v/ith  him,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  at 
Planches,  a  town  of  the  French  Vexin.    On  their 
return  into  Normandy  they  fent  the  pope  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  pafled  in  that  meeting.    In  this 
v'.Epia.i8Jettcr  they  fay.     that,  upon  their  arrival  in  King 

Henry's 
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"  Henry's  dominions,  they  found  the  dif^erenceA•D.II57- 
*'  between  him  and  Becket  much  more  inflamed 
than  they  vvifhed  :  for  he  himf^df  and  the  better 
part  of  his  court  affirmxcd,  that  the  archbifhop 
"  had  vehemently  excited  the  king  of  France  a- 
"  gairft  him,  and  had  alfo  induced  his  relation, 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  before  had  been  void 
of  any  rancour  towards  him,  to  defy  him  on  a 
fudden,  and  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  make 
^'  war  upon  him  ;  as  he  certainly  knew,  and  as, 
by  evident  indications,  was  fufficiently  apparent." 
They  then  proceed  to  acquaint  the  pope,  "  that, 
"  in  their  firfl  audience  of  Henry,  they  delivered 
"  into  his  hands  the  letters  they  brought,  which 
"  having  read  and  confidered,  and  finding  them. 
"  lefs  fatisfaclory  to  him  than  fome  others,  which 
his  Holinefs  had  fent  him  before,  on  that  affair, 
he  (hewed  great  indignation  ;   and  the  more, 
becaufe,  as  he  told  them,  he  undoubtedly  knew, 
"  that  fince  their  departure  from  Rome  the  arch- 
*'  bifhop  had  received  letters,  which  entirely  ex- 
empted  him  from  their  jurifdidion.    He  like- 
"  v/ife  affirmed,  with  the  concurrent  teftimonies  of 
all  the  bifhops  there  prefent,  that  what  his  He- 
linefs  had  been  told  concerning  the  ancient  cu(- 
"  toms  of  England  was  not  founded  on  truth :  and 
further  offered,  that  if  any,  which  were  repug- 
nant  to  the  ecclefiailical  laws,  ibould  appear 
^'  to  have  been  added  in  bis  time^  he  was  willing  to 
"  annul  them  according  to  the  judgement  of  his 
"  Hohnefs.'* 

I  need  not  obferve  that  in  this  offer  the  king 
rifqued  nothing ;  but  the  legates  continue  their 
narration  by  faying,  "  that  they  had  laboured, 
conjointly  with  all  the  principal  clergy  of  Hen- 
"  ry's  dominions,  to  prevail  upoi  that  monarch 
"  to  approve  of  their  acting,  not  only  as  judges, 
^'  but  alfo  mediators,  between  him  and  the  arch 
^'  billiop,  that  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  might 

"  not 
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<^7  "  not  be  cut  off ;  and  had  fent  their  own  chaplains 
with  letters  to  that  prelate,  m  which  they 
named  a  fafe  place,  where  he  might  confer 
with  them  on  the  approaching  feaft  of  St. 
Martin.    But    he,   pretending   fome  excufes, 

*'  which  they  did  not  think  wortli  repeating  put 
oflf  the  day  of  their  m.eeting  till  the  nineteenth 
of  November,  at  which  delay  the  king  ex- 

*'  prefTed  a  deeper  refentment  than  they  could 

^'  have  believed.  And  when  Becket,  notwithiland- 
ing  the  offr  r  they  made  him  of  a  fafe  con- 

*^  duct,  would  by  no  means  confent  to  meet 
them  on  the  borders  of  Henry's  country  ad- 
jacent  to  the  French  territory,  they  fo  far  de- 
ferred  to  him,  as  to  repair  to  a  place  within 

*'  the  bounds  of  that  territory,  which  he  ap- 
pointed  himfelf,  left  his  being  deprived  of  the 

*'  benefit  of  this  conference  fliould  be  imputed  to 

"them," 

Confidering  the  refpe6l  which  Becket  owed  to 
the  dignity  of  the  legates,  and  the  profefTions  he  had 
made  to  Cardinal  Otto,  his  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  can  be  only  accounted  for,  by  tiie  ar- 
rogance of  his  temper,  and  a  fiXed  rcfoiution  to 
avoid,  or- at  leaft  to  delay,  any  treaty  with  the 
king.    For  he  certainly  could  ndt  juftify  the  dif- 
truft  he  expreifed  of  that  monarch,  in  refufmg 
to  meet  the  legates  at  the  place  they  appointed, 
even  with  a  fafe  condu(ft.    There  was  indeed  no 
occafion  for  any  fecurity,  except  the  hopiour  of 
thofe  mJnifcers,  which  Henry,  for  his  own  fake, 
would  not  have  violated.    They  go  on  to  tell  the 
pope,  "  that  they  had  begun  the  conference  with 
the  archbiihcp,  by  endeavouring  to  perfaade, 
and  earnefcly  exhorting  him  to  (hew  fuch  hu- 
"  mility  towards  the  king,  who  had  heaped  upon 
him  fo  many  benefits,  as  might  afford  them, 
fome  matter  whereon  to.  ground  a  negocintion 
for  making  his  peace.    To  which  he  had  ar- 

"  fvvered 
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fwered,  after  a  private  confultation  with  his  a 
friends,  that  he  v/ould  fuficiently  humble  him- 
felf  towards  the  king,  favirig  the  honour  of  God^ 
the  liberty  of  the  churchy  the  dignity  of  his  ouun 
per/on^  the  pojfejjlons  of  the  churches^  the  jujlice  due 
to  himfelf  and  thoje  who  belonged  to  him.  That, 
upon  his  enumerating  all  thefe  exceptions,  they 
"  had  urged  to  him  the  neceirity  of  fpecifying 
his  demands ;  which  he  not  doing,  they  alked 
him,  whether,  upon  the  points  that  were  fpe- 
cified  in  the  letters  of  his  Holinefs,  he  would 
fubmit  to  their  judgement ;  as  the  king  and  the 
appellant  bifhops  had  promifed  to  do-.  To  which 
"  he  immediately  anfwered  that  he  had  not  re- 
"  ceived  from  his  Holinefs  any  fiich  command  ; 
"  but^  if  he  and  all  who  belonged  to  him  were  firft 
abfohtely  rejlored^  he  would  then  proceed  in  this 
matter  according  to  the  orders  he  fmuld  receive 
*'  from  the  apojiolical  fee.    That  the  conference 
"  being  thus  ended,  and  his  words  having  been 
"  fuch  as  had  no  tendency  either  to  a  trial  of  his 
caufe,  or  an  agreement  with  Henry,  they  had 
made  their  report  to  that  monarch,  conceahng 
"  many  things,  and  foftening  others,  as  well  as 
^'  they  could.    Whereupon  the  king  and  his  chief 
"  nobility  began  to  alTert,  that  he  was  now  fully 
"  cleared  by  the  archhijhop' s  refuftng  judgement.''' 

Againfl  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  nothing  is 
faid  by  the  legates :  but  they  add,  "  that  the  Eng- 
"  liili  prelates,  with  many  of  the  clergy  there 
prefent,  earnefhly  enquired  of  them,  v^^hether  by 
"  any  fpecial  mandate,  or  by  their  general  legm- 
"  tine  powers,  they  could  compel  him  to  fubmit 
to  their  judgement?  And  finding  their  authority 
infufHcient,  either  to  determine  the  caufs,  or  to 
"  protedl  the  appellants  againft  the  archbifnop, 
^'  they  had  unanimouHy  agreed  to  renew  their  ap- 
"  peal  to  his  Holinefs,  till  the  next  feafl  of  St. 
Martin  •  in  tlie  mean  wiiile  putting  themfelves 

a  :.d 
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A.D.  1167.  <6  2ind  the  whole  reahn  of  England  under  his 
"  protedion." 

This  was  procuring  another  year  of  delay,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  they  might  hope  for  fome  al- 
teration in  their  favour,  either  from  the  diftrefs  of 
the  pope,  or,  perhaps,  from  his  death.    The  le- 
gates gave  their  confent  to  it,  at  the  fame  timein*- 
forming  Alexander,   "  that  they  had  forbidden 
Becket  to  attempt  any  thing,  during  this  inter- 
val,  againfl  the  fubjeds  or  kingdom  of  Erg- 
land."     And  they  concluded  with  exhorting 
"  him  to  proceed  in  this  affair  with  great  cir- 
cumfpeclion.'* 

But  Becket  himfelf  wrote  to  Alexander  an 
account  of  what  had  palTed  in  this  interview  with 
V-Epia.  3o,them,  which  contains  fome  particulars  not  menti- 
oned  in  theirs,  and  a  laboured  defence  of  his  own 
condud.  After  thanking  his  Holinefs  for  having 
abridged  the  authority  given  at  firft  to  the  legates, 
lie  excufes  his  having  put  off  the  time  of  his  meet- 
ing tliem  a  liitle  longer  than  they  defired,  becaufe 
he  could  not  alTemble  fo  readily  his  exiled  friends, 
whofe  attendance  and  advice  he  thought  he  might 
want.  As  to  the  charge  brought  againft  him  of 
having  incited  the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of 
Flanders  to  make  war  upon  his  fovereign,  he  fays 
m  general,  that  he  had  effaced  thofe  fufpicions 
"  with  true  and  probable  arguments;  and  that  the 
"  king  of  France  himfelf,  on  the  following  day, 
had,  in  prefence  of  the  cardinals,  fo  far  as  he 
^'  was  concerned,  i^pon  oath  attefted  his  innocence. 

He  adds,  that  God,  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts, 
"  knew  he  Vv^as  free  from  this  offence  ;  for  he 
Vv^as  not  fo  ill  read  in  the  fcriptures  as  to  think, 
that,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  a  priefc  ought  to  employ 
carnal  weapons,  inftead  of  fpiritual,  or  trufl:  in 
princes  or  in  the  arm  of  flelh."    He  then  re- 
lates to  the  pope  another  particular  of  his  difcourfe 
vath  the  legates,  not  related  by  themfelves,  "  that 
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''  he  was  alked  by  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  whe- t^^i- 
"  ther  (as  he  was  no  better  than  his  predeceffors) 
he  would  promife  the  king,  in  their  prefence,  to 
*'  maintain  all  thofe  cufloms,  which,  under  fornier 
"  kings  and  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  had  been 
*'  maintained  ;  and  fo,  complaints  on  both  fides be- 
ing  quieted,  regain  his  archbiilioprick  and  the 
king's  favour,  if  they  .could  be  obtained  for 
him?  To  which  he  replied,  that  none  of  his 
"  predeceflbrs  had,  by  any  king,  been  conftrained 
to  make  fuch  a  profefTion :  nor  would  he  ever 
"  promife  obedience  to  cuftomis  which  deftroyed 
"  theliberty  of  the  church  of  God,  tore  up  the  pri- 
"  vileges  of  the  apoftoMcal  fee,  and  were  plainly 
"  repugnant  to  the  divine  law ;  cufloms,  from 
^'  the  obfervance  of  which  he  had  been  gracioufly 
"  abfolved  by  his  Holinefs,  in  the  prefence  of 
*'  them  and  many  others  at  Sens/'    He  added, 
"  That,  by  God's  grace,  he  fhould  never  forget 
lihofe  words  of  his  Holinefs,  which  fo  well  be- 
came  an  apoflolical  mouth,  that  they  ought  rather 
"  to  yield  up  their  necks  to  the  J'mrd  or  the  axe ^  thayi 
confent  to  fuch  wicked nefs^  and  fo  for  fake  their 
pajioral  charge^  out  of  a  fcandalous  attachment  to 
temporal  things^  or  an  inordinate  love  of  life.  Af- 
"  ter  this,  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  being 
read,  he  afKcd  the  legates,      Whether  they 
"  could  be  obferved,  or  even  connived  at,  by  a 
priefl,  without  bringing  both  his  order  and  his 
foul  into  danger  ?"  Adding,  that  he  had  fworn 
fealty  to  the  kipg  faving  his  order^  and  would 
"  fo  keep  it  to  him,  as  not  to  give  up  the  faith 
"  he  owed  to  God.    But  being  exhorted  to  com- 
"  ply  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  urged  the 
danger  of  the  precedent ;  that  no  perfon  would 
"  afterwards  dare  to  open  his  mouth  for  ecciefiaf- 
"  ticai  liberty  ;  that,  when  the  pafiors  gave  way 
in  fuch  a  cowardly  manner,  none  elfe  would 
contend  for  the  defence  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael ; 

and 
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A.  D.  ii()7.«  and  that  neither  his  Hohnefs,  nor  any  apof- 
tohcal  man,  had  ever  inflmdted'the  church  by 
"  fuch  examples.'* 

Thefe  are  the  principalpcints  in  which  the  letter 
of  Becket  differs  from  that  of  the  legates ;  but  in 
the  bitternefs  of  his  heart  he  could  not  help  fill- 
ing it  with  the  fharpefl  invecflives  againfl  the  ap- 
pellant bifhops  ;  reminding  the  pope,  That  they  who 
fi(yw  thirfted  for  his  blood  were  the  fame^  who^  up^ 
on  the  demand  of  his  pall^  had  expreffed  by  their 
letters  the  mojt  entire  approbation  of  his  elc^ion^  and 
bejiowed  on  his  per/on  the  higheft  encomiums  ;  though^ 
at  prefent^  contradicting  both  truth  and  themf elves  they 
had^  by  the  impudence  of  lying  and  flattering^  made 
themf  elves  contemptible  ;  and^  like  the  flaves  in  ancient 
comedies^  firfl  affirmed^  and  then  denied^  at  the  nod  of 
their  mafter.    He  alfo  complained  to  his  Holinefs, 
That,  befides  the  churches  of  Canterbury  and 
Tours,  the  king  had  for  a  long  time  detained  in 
his  own  hands  no  lejs  than  feven  vacant  bifkop- 
ricks  in  England  and  Normandy^  and  fuffered  no 
paflors  to  be  ordained  in  them.    He  adds,  that 
the  clergy  were  given  up  to  the  foldiers  of  that 
prince  to  be  tramipled  upon  and  made  .their 
pray.    He  afe  the  pope,  how  he  will  anfwer 
the  enduring  of  this  at  the  day  of  judgement  ? 
"  Who  will  refifl  zlntichrift  at  his  coming,  if  fo 
"  little  oppofition  is  made  to  die  vices  and  crimes 
of  his  foreunners  V  It  is^  fays  he,  by  fuch  for- 
^^  'bearance  on  our  fide ^  that  the  powers  of  the  world 
^'  grow  infolent  ^  kings  become  tyrants^  fa  as  to  im- 
agine  that  no  right^  no  privilege^  is  to  be  left  to 
the  churchy  unlefs  at  their  pleafure.    But  bleffed 
is  he  who  takes  and.  dafhes  their  little  ones  a- ' 
^'  gainft  the  flones.    For  if  Judah^  according  to  the 
command  of  the  law^  does  not  root  out  the  Ca- 
*'  naanite^  he  will  grow  up  againfi  him^  to  be  perpe- 
"  tually  his  enemy  and  his  fcourge.    Take  courage^ 
father  andbe  flron^-^   for  more  are  with  us  than 

"  agaiifl 
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againji  us.    The  impious  Frederick  has  already  been  A-  D- 1^^? 
crujhed  by  the  Lord^  who  will  foon  criijh  others 
alfo^  if  they  do  not  repent^  and  make  their  peace 
"  with  the  church:'    Then  referring  his  Holrnefs 
to  a  verbal  account,  from  the  meiTengers  he  fent 
to  him,  of  fome  particulars  v/hich  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  write,  he  addrefTes  him  thus;  "  Of  this 
"  let  your  Jerenity  be  well  afiltred,  that,  if  I  would 
from  the  beginning  have  acquiefced  in  thofe 
"  v/icked  cuftoms,  I  lliould  not  need  the  mediati- 
on  of  any  cardinal,  nor  indeed  of  any  man  li- 
"  ving.    In  vain  do  they  plead  in  defence  of  them 
the  example  of  the  Sicilians  or  the  Hunga- 
"  rians,  which  would  not  excufe  us  in  the  day 
of  judgement,   if  we  fhould  prefer  the  ha-'- 
barifm  of  tyrants  to  apoftolical  inftitutions,  and 
"  believe   that   the  infolence    of  fecular  piwers 
"  fhould  be  the  rule  to  direcl  our  life,  rather  than 
"  the  eternal  teftament,  confirmed  with  the  blood 
and  death  of  the  fon  of  God."    He  then  com- 
plains very  bitterly  of  the  p^rfecution  he  had  fuf- 
fered  for  the  fake  of  the  church  ;  and  afks  tlie 
pope,  ''Whether  it  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of  his 
"  labour  and  exile,  and  of  t!ie  oppofition  he  had 
made  to  the  fierc^Jl  oppreffor  of  the  churchy  in  de- 
"  fence  of  its  freedom,  that,  after  fa  many  mi fe- 
"  ries  fuftained  by  himfelf,  and  by  thofe  who  were 
'*  banillied  on  his  account,  inftead  of  the  confola- 
"  tion  Vv'hich  he  had  fo  long  expelled,  and  the 
vengeance  dus  from  God  and  his  Holinefs  to  the 
''  injury  done  to  Chrifl  Jefus,  he  fhould,  by  the 
''  authority  of  this  legation,  be  vex-d  with  delay 
and  chicanery,  year  after  year,  and  at  lafl  have 
''  the  right  and  juflice  of  his  caufe  turned  to 
"  tlie  ruin  of  himfelf  and  his  unhappy  friends." 

Such  was  the  letter  of  Becket  on  tliis  qccafion ; 
a  letter  full  of  that  mixture  of  paiTion  and  can- 
ning, which  is  one  difhinguilliing.m.ark  of  his 
fir.gular  chara(fler  !  I  would  obferve  upjn  it,  that 
the  teflimony  of  Louis,  alledged  by  him  in  vindica- 
tion 
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A.D.  ii7o.^Jqj^  of  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  having  incited 
that  monarch  to  make  war  upon  Henry,  may  fofar 
be  true,  as  that  he  did  not  directly  inftigate  or  advife 
hhnto  do  it ;  but,  that  by  indircdl  methods,  by  poi- 
foning  his  mind  with  jealoufies  and  fufpicions,  and 
inflaming  liis  bigotry  againft  an  opprefTor  and  perfe- 
cutor  of  the  church,  he  difpofed  him  to  break  all 
friencjrhip  with  that  prince,  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
if  we  confider  the  rancour  expreffed  in  his  letters, 
v.Epift  'i^sand  the  whole  tenour  of  his  condud.  The  pro- 
168, i.  J.  bability  of  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  manner, 
in  v/hich  one  of  his  nearefl  and  mofl  intimate  frierd? 
wrote  to  him,  and  toothers,  upon  the  events  of  this 
war,  and  of  other  quarrels  wherein  their  fovereigu 
wasergaged  ;  exprefling  great  fatisfadlion  when  his 
enemies  feemed  to  have  any  advantage  over  him, 
That  limilar  arts  were  ufed  to  incenfe  the  earl  of 
Flanders  one  may  reafonably  fuppofe  :  nor  was  it 
difficult  for  one  fo  experienced  in  the  world  as  Beck- 
et  had  been,  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  would 
finally  anfwer  his  purpofe,  without  committing  any 
open  or  pofitive  adl  of  high  treafon. 

With  regard  to  the  complaint,  which  Becket 
makes,  of  Henry's  keeping  feven  bifhopricks  in 
England  and  Normandy  too  long  unfilled,  it  mufl 
be  obferved,  that  if,  durirg  the  abfence  of  that  pre- 
late, the  vacant  fees  in  this  kingdom  had  been  filled 
up,  the  perfons  elected  to  fupply  them  could  not 
have  been  confecrated  without  an  offence  againfl 
his  metropolitan  rights.  It  appears  that  Henry  v/as 
defirous  to  fill  them  up  at  this  tim.e,  by  the  inter- 
v.Epjft.34,vention  of  the  legates:  but  the  pope,  at  Becket's 
^' requeft,  had,  by  a  particular  mandate,  retrained 
them  from  interfering  in  that  affair  till  the  arch- 
bifhop  fliould  be  entirely  reconciled  to  the  king. 
What  occafio'ned  the  delay  in  the  Norman  fees  is 
uncertain  :  but  it  probably  was  fome  good  reafon  ; 
as  we  do  not  find  that  the  legates  made  any  re- 
monflrances  to  the  king  on  that  article,  or  took  any 
r.otice  of  it  in  their  letter  to  the  pope. 

Henry 
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Henry  was  much  difcontented  at  the  report  of^.D.  n^7- 
the  conference  with  the  archbifhop,  and  ftill  more 
at  the  inabiHty  which  he  found  in  the  legates  to  do 
him  any  fervice.  On  their  return  into  Normandy, 
he  preifed  them  to  hear  his  caufe  with  Becket,  and 
offered  to  give  them  any  fecurity  they  fliould  afk,  y.  Epifi.  zs. 
that  he  would  itand  to  their  judgment  on  every  ar-i.  ii. 
tide,  //  they  would  render  to  him  what  even  the  low- 
ejl  of  men  had  a  right  to  demand  from  them^  pijlice. 
They  repUed,  that  their  commilTion  was  not  to 
judge,  but  amiicably  to  compofe  his  difputes  with 
that  prelate.  At  the  end  of  this  conference  he 
faid  publickly,  and  even  in  their  hearing  (if  we 
may  believe  an  anonymous  letter  to  Becket) //^^/^  ^ 
he  wifjjed  his  eyes  might  never  more  fee  the  face  of  a  1.  ii. 
cardinal.  Neverthelefs,  when  they  afterwards  had 
their  audience  of  leave,  he  begged  their  afTiftance 
and  interceflion  with  the  pope  to  rid  him  of  Becket^ 
and  fpoke  with  fo  much  emotion,  that  he  even 
fhed  tears;  "  at  which  (fays  the  letter-writer) 
"  Cardinal  AVilHam  of  Pavia  feemed  alfo  to 
*'  weep,  but  Cardinal  Otto  could  hardly  forbear 
"  from  laughing."  And  he  adds,  "  that  the  lat- 
ter  gave  notice  to  the  pope,  by  a  fecret  chan- 
nel,  that  he  never  would  be  concerned  in  the 
depofn:g  of  Becket,  nor  confenting  thereunto ; 
"  though  the  king  feemed  to  defire  nothing  hut  his 
"  head  in  a  charger'' 

All  the  appellant  Englifh  prelates  now  wrote  to  ^ 
his  holinefs  moft  bitter  complaints  of  the  archbi-i  H.^' 
fliop's  behaviour,  with  relation  to  themfelves,  the^'-  -^fp^q- 
church,  and  the  kingdom.    They  faid,  "  he  de- 
clined to  pay  the  king  forty  thoifand  marks^  or  more^ 
( as  his  own  people  aff,rmed )  or  even  to  make  up  any 
account  ^  and  denied  to  his  fvereign  and  his  mafler 
what  he  ought  not  to  deny  even  to  a  heathen  or  publi- 
can^'  The  embezzlement  was  enormous  :  for  the 
fum  he  was  charged  with  was  equivalent  in  thofe 
days  to  above  four  hundred  tlioufand  pounds  in 
Vol.  II  L  I  thefe 
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A- D.  11(^7.  thefe.    And  the  bifhop  of  London^  in  a  publick 
afPmbly  before  the  legates,  enlarged  upon  that 
j^jj^f"'^- ^- point,  and  treated  Becker's  defence  with  ridicule 
a  id  contempt,  faying,   "  ike  archhifljop  thought^ 
*'  that^  as  fills  were  remitted  by  baptijm^  fo  debts 
ns^ere  dif charged  by  promotion^''    Tiie  plea  indeed 
was  ridiculous,  and  this  Bticket  well  knew ;  for 
Epift-so.  abovcmentioned  letter  he  told  the  pope, 

^'  that  although  he  had  a  confidence  in  one  of  the  legates^ 

yet  there  was  no  man  but  his  holinefs  to  whom  he  would 
venture  to  commit  this  cauje  of  the  Lord. 
v.Epifi.49.     That  pontiff,  before  he  departed  out  of  France, 
'     .      had  granted  to  this  prelate  a  very  extraordinary 
pendk?^^' brief,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  his  own  apoHolical 
power^  he  reverfed  and  an-.ulled  the  fentence  paft 
by  the  bifhops  and  barons  at  Northampton,  which 
on  account  of  Eecket's  contumacy  in  his  fuit  with 
John  the  kir.g's  marefchal,  had  declared  all  his 
goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king ;  "  becaufe  (fays 
the  brief)  an  inferiour  cannot  judge  a  fuperiotir^  ef- 
pecially  one  to  whom  his  obedience  is  due  ;  becaufe  all 
the  goods  of  the  archbijhop  belong  to  the  churchy  whic  h 
ought  not  to  fufer  any  lofs  or  inconvenience  for  the 
faults  of  its  paftor  ;  and  becaufe  the  fentence  was  con- 
trary to  the  ecclefiaftical  vfage^  and  the  forms  of  the 
cannon  law''    But,  even  under  the  protedlion  of 
fuch  an  exem.ption  fi-om  the  authority  of  all  laws 
except  thofe  of  the  church,  Becket  could  rot  be 
fafe  from  the  demand  of  a  debt  incurred  before  ks 
was  a  bifiop^  durir.g  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftra 
tion  in  a  civil  em.ployment ;  the  equity  of  that  de- 
mand being  fabmiitted  to  the  judgment  of  legates 
from .  the  pope.  .  He  dierefore  dcfired  to  avoid 
.  any  trial  upon  it,  and  decide  it  m.ore  advantage- 
ouily  by  excomimunicati.jg  Henry,   and  forcing 
him  to  purchafe  abfolution  by  an  adl  of  grace  and 
oblivion.     But,  to  his  great  mortification,  foon 
after  the  conference  between  him  and  the  legates, 
in  which  he  declared^  he  would  not  fubmit  to  their 

judgment, 
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judgment,  t{nkfs  he  and  his  friends  were  firft  r^-A.D.  n^«. 
ftored^  a  condition  he  was  certain  the  king  would 
refiife,  he  received  from  them  a  letter,  forbidding  v.  Epift.z5. 
him  to  pronounce  any  fentence  of  interdi(fl  againft^- 
the  realm   of  England,   or  to  excommunicate 
any  perfon   within    that  realm,  till  the  affair 
had  been  brought  before  the  pope,   and  till  his 
pleafure   thereupon  fhould  be  known  :  which 
mandate  they  grounded  upon  the  authority  of 
Alexander  himfelf,  fignified  to  the  appellant  bi- 
fhops  in  letters  from  that  pontiff,  produced  by 
them  to  the  legates.    He  had  entertained  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  this  prohibition,  when  he  gave  his 
hoiinefs  an  account  of  the  conference  with  the 
legates,   in  the  manner  related  before ;   and  it 
grieved  him  fo  much,  that,  in  the  dejeclion  and 
agony  of  his  mind,  he  again  -prayed  to  the  pope,  y  ^^i^ 
as  he  had  done  v/hen  the  two  cardinals  came  firft  i.w. 
into  Normandy,  with  very  indecent  and  profane 
applications  of  fcripture.    Not  long  afterwards 
he  received  a  letter  from  Alexander,   in  which,  y  ^pi^^^ 
after  exhorting  him  not  to  fink  under  the  weight  i.  ii. 
of  his  afflictions,   but  remember,  that  hlejjtd 
^'  are  they  who  fiiffcr  perfecntion  for  righteoufnefs 
'•^  fake^'  that  pontiff  gave  him  this  judicious  aiii 
friendly  admonition ;  "  Where  you  are  certain 

that  juftice  and  the  liberty  of  the  church  are 
"  greatly  injured,  do  not  endeavour  to  make  your 
"  peace  with  the  king  to  the  depreffion  and  dirfii- 

nution  of  the  ecclehafiical  dignity  :  but  never- 
"  thelefs,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  faving  the  ho^ 
"  noiir  of  your  office  and  the  liberty  of  the  church, 

humble  yourfelf  to  him^  and  ftrive  to  recover  his 
"  favour  and  affedlion  ;  neither  he  too  much  afraid 

of  him  ^  mr  require  greater  fcurities  than  you  need'^ 
IF  the  archbilhop  had  difcreetiy  followed  this 
counfel,  it  would  have  prevented  his  death :  but 
to  humble  himfelf  was  a  leffon  he  could  not  learii, 
nor  did  he  think  itconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  his 
I.  1  2  ofP.:e. 
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A.D.  1168.  ^^^.^  This  letter  had  therefore  no  effed  on  his 
condud :  and,  as  he  v/as  ftopt  by  the  pope's  man- 
date from  any  hoflile  proceedings,  nothing  mate- 
rial was  done,  with  relation  to  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  king,  for  feveral  months.  But 
foon  after  Midfummer,  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fixty  eight,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  upon 
fome  overtures  then  made  by  Henry,  carried  him 
to  wait  on  tliat  monarch  at  a  certain  place  on  the 
borders,  where  a  conference  betv/een  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  was  appointed  to  be  held. 
I'.Epifi.  ao.If  we  may  believe  what  he  wrote  himfelf  to  the 
^-  pope,  it  was  thought  that  a  reconciliation  might 

have  then  been  obtained  for  him  on  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous tenns.  But  two  minifters,  whom  Hen- 
ry had  fent  to  Beneventum,  returning  from  thence 
at  this  important  jundure  of  tim.e,  brought  to 
that  prince  a  letter  from  the  pope,  wherein  it  was 
ordered  by  his  hohnefs,  that  Becket's  fpiritual  au- 
thority over  him,  or  his  kingdom,  or  any  perfons 
belonging  to  it,  fhould  be  entirely  fufpended,  //// 
that  prelate  had  recovered  his  royal  favour  :  where- 
upon he  was  fo  elated,  that  he  w^ould  not  fo  much 
as  fee  liim.  And  being  permitted  by  Alexander 
to  publiih  this  letter,  he  fent  copies  of  it  to  E::g- 
land,  and  over  all  the  realm  of  France  :  nay,  »he 
boafted  in  publick,  "  that  he  had  ohtained  the  fame 
privilege  as  his  grandfather  Henry  the  Firft^  i:}ho  was 
king^  legate^  patriarchy  emperaur^  and  all  that  he 
li'ifhed  to  be,  in  his  oven  territoj  iss''  This  was  only 
an  hyperbolical  expreflion  of  his  triumph  ;  and  lie 
had  reafons  of  policy  to  found  it  as  high  as  he 
could.  But  he  feems,  on  this  occafion,  to  have 
exceeded  the  limnts  of  his  ufual  prudence.  For 
v.Epift.  32.he  told  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  that  he  had 
^ 8. 1.  u.  ^j^^  p,,p^,  ^^^^  ^ji  ^Ij^  cardinals  in  his  pU'fe^'' 

He  even  declared  in  his  family,  what  bribes  he 
had  given,  and  to  whom  of  the  facred  college. 

Ail 
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All  which  was  immediately  repeated  to  Becket  by 
Friends  and  fpies  he  had  there. 

What  rendered  the  afflidlion  of  that  prelate 
m.ore  painful  and  infupportable  to  him,  was  the 
confidence  he  had  conceived  from  the  profperous 
ftate  of  Alexander's  affairs  at  the  time  when  this 
letter  was  fent.  For,  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
Lombards,  the  emperour  had  been  forced  to  aban- 
don Pavia,  which  city  he  had  repaired  to,  after 
the  deftrudion  the  ficknefs  contraded  at  Rome 
had  made  in  his  army ;  and  retiring,  or  rather 
flying,  from  cafhle  to  caflle,  had  efcaped  at  lafb 
out  of  Italy,  through  the  territories  of  Humbert 
earl  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne,  which,  not  without 
difficulty,  were  opened  to  him,  in  the  utmofl  ex- 
tremity of  his  danger,  by  the  interceffion  of  a  near 
relation  of  that  earl,  tlie  marquis  of  Montferrat. 
He  was  even  forced,  when  he  came  to  the 
borders  of  Savoy,  to  go  fecretly  off,  by 
night,  with  only  five  of  lils  menial  fervants,  and 
difguifed  in  their  habit.  Neverthelefs  fome  good 
reafons  might  prevail  with  the  pope  to  grant  this 
favour  to  Henry.  He  had  a  cool  and  foher  mind, 
which  was  able  to  preferve  in  the  midft  of  proi^ 
perity  a  provident  attention  to  future  dangers, 
Frederick  indeed  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
Alps ;  but,  liis  perfon  being  fafe,  his  power  was 
flill  formidable-,  and  the  lolles  he  had  fuffered, 
from  a  misfortune  fuperiour  to  all  Iviunan  prudence, 
were  more  likelv  to  excite  in  him  a  defire  of  re-y.  Acerb, 
venge,  than  fubdue  or  weaken  his  courage.  NoM-^rcme 
regard  was  paid  in  Germany  to  the  fsntence  of  ex-strm-'^Vn- 
communication  and  depofition  pronounced  againftoo.y.pard-. 
him  by  Alexander,  the  lummer  before.  The  h^I' Brrbal 
v/hole  body  of  tlie  empire  remained  firm  in-'-^^^.  p. 
the   party  of  the  antipope.    Among  a  people  d'A]Lm^* 

numerous,  and  fo  warlike  as  the  Germans,  new  f^'^- 
armies  might  foon  be  r^iifcd,  and  brought  again  cifd  p^r' 
into  Italy,  to  fupport  the  caufc  of  that  pontiff  ^'ev  pontif. 

T     1  *     »-rti      Tub  ann. 
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A.D.  ii58.  "^I^e  duke  of  Saxony  alone  was  fiich  a  powerful 
prince,  that,  whilft  he  adhered  to  Frederick,  the 
oppofite  party  might  ftill  dread  a  change  of  fortune. 
Alexander's  greateft  flrer.gth  was  in  the  protedlion 
given  to  him  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France: 
v.Epift.  79.  but  the  earl  of  Champagne,  v/ho  liad  a  governing 
1-  influence  in  the  French  court,  v/ilhed  v/eil  to  the 

emperour,  and  at  this  very  time  was  CLdsavouring 
to  negociate  a  match  betvv^een  a  fon  of  that  prince 
and  a  daughter  of  Louis.    Whether  the  latter 
would  refufe  this  alnance  v/as  uncertain  ;  and  the 
v.Epift.  38.  bifhop  of  London  had  told  Alexander,  not  long 
before,  in  a  private  and  confidential  letter,  "  that 
//  King  Henry  Jhould  throw  off  his  obedience  to  him 
as  pope^  there  would  not  he  wanting  a  per  fon  to 
how  the  knee  to  Baal^  and  take  the  pall  of  Can- 
terhury  from  the  antipope's  hands ^  nor  others  to  Jill 
all  the  Englijh  fees  under  that  idol  with  great  de- 
votion ;  and  that  many  already  ivifhed  for  fich  a 
revolution^    On  the  other  hand,  to  have  facri- 
fifed  Becket  to  Henry  would  not  only  have  hurt 
the  powder  of  the  papacy  and  the  reputation  of  the 
pope,  but  have  exafperated  Louis,  whofe  regard 
for  that  prelate  v/as  become  an  enthufiafm.  Un- 
der thefe  difficulties  Alexander  refolved  very  pru- 
dently to  keep  the  affair  in  his  own  hands  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  prevent  either  party  from  go- 
ing into  extremes,  which  might,  in  their  confe- 
quences,  endanger  his  interefts.    What  he  vvifhed 
was,  that  Becket  might  be  perfuaded  to  defire,  and 
make  it  his  own  requeft,  to  change  hisarchbifhoprick 
for  another  out  of  E'lgland.  And  there  is  in  the  Cot- 
ton Library  a  manufcript  letter  to  Henry  from  Car- 
Cod.  Cot-  ^iinal  John  of  Naples,  which  affirms  to  that  mo- 
ton.  MS.    narch,  "  that,  if  he  would  follow  his  counfeL 
■Z'^.Kui'^^  and  make  a  right  ufe  of  the  letters  which  the 
a58.  b.      "  pope  had  fent  him,  Becket^  f^ing  hirnfelf  de- 
/ppeacf-  ^"  prtved  of  all  ajjfiance^  and  certainly  knowings 

"  that 
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that  he  could  by  no  raeans  ever  return  to  the  fee  <j^a.d.  ii68> 
Canterbury^  'would  voluntarily  renounce  it^  and  beg 
.     to  he  provided  for  in  forne  other  fee^   vjhere  he 
"  might  refdeT    But  in  this  the   cardinal  was 
mifcaken     and  Alexander,  who  perceived,  that 
Becket's  agents  at  Beneventum  were  greatly  difFa- . 
tisfied,  and  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  he 
never  would  confent  to  ^ny  liich  exchange,  thought 
it  neceiTaryfoon  afterwards  to  v/rite  him  an  apology 
for  what  he  had  done ;  which  he  chiefly  grounded  v.Ep.  t<r. 
on  the  danger  of  driving  Henry  to  engage  in  a  '* 
confederacy  with  the  ennperour,  whom  he  called 
in  his  letter  a  tyrant.^  and  a  flagitious  enemy  of  the 
church :  but  he  affured  the  arC'ibifhop,  "  that,  if 

the  king  was  not  reconcilr-^d  to  him  by  tiie  be-  . 
"  ginning  of  Lent  (meaning  the  lent  of  the  year 
"  eleven  hundred  and  fix: y  nine)  he  would  then 
*'  reflore  to  him  full  power  to  execute  the  duty 

of  his  otiice,  not  only  upon  particulars  of  dig- 

nity  in  the  ftate,  but  upon  the  kingdom  itfeif, 
*^  and  the  perfon  of  the  ki-'g,  without  any  ob- 
"  flacle  of  an  appeal,  //  he  jLould  find  it  expedi- 

ent  for  himfelf  and  provided  he  did  it  'with  the 
pontifical  gravity  and  deliberation^  'which  fuch  a 

proceeding  required ^ 

Before  this  letter  came  to  Becket,  on  the  firft 
notice  of  that  which  Henry  had  publifhed  to  all 
France  with  fo  much  exultation,  the  angry  prelate 
had  fent  to  Alexander  moft  pathetick  complaints,  V- Epift.  14, 
or  rather  upbraidings,  on  that  fubjecl ;  his  high 
fpirit  being  unable  to  conceal  it's  refentment.  He 
had  written  in  the  fam.e  fhyle  to  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  had  engaged  fome  French  bilhops,  v.  Erin.ip. 
and  even  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  to  ^x- 1- 59- 
pofbulate  with  his  holinefs  on  the  injury  he  had 
done  to  him  and  the  church.  *  After  receiving  thefe 
letters  the  pope  wrote  to  liim  again,  with  ftrong 
protefbations,      that  his  aiFeClion  for  him  was  not 

"  declined, 

LI4 
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D.  ii58.  <t  declined,  but  daily  encreafcd :   that  he  con- 
"  ftantl)^  propofed  to  maintain  and-  preferve,  with 
the  moft  diligent  care,  his  honour  and  dignity, 
and  the  rights  of  his  church  ;  and  that  he  would 
*'  faithfully  keep  the  promife  he  had  given,  by 
reftoring  him  to  the  plenitude  of  his  authority 
on  the  day  he  had  fixed."    He  gave  the  fame 
aflurances  to  the  king  of  Prance  ;  but  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  fhorten  the  term,  though  he  had  been 
Epift.j I.  informed  by  a  letter  from  a  trufty  friend  in  that 
kingdom,  "  that,  notwithfhanding  a  caution,  which 
"  conformably  to  his  orders  had  been  given  to 
Louis,  not  to  be  alarmed  if  he  lliould  hear  that 
the  Englifh  minifters  at  Beneventum  had  gained 
fome  great  point  againfl:  Becket,  hecanfe  his  ho- 
"  linefs  would  keep  the  caufe  of  that  prelate  in  his 
.      own  breaji ;  he  was  fo  much  difturbed  at  the 
boafts  which  Henry  made  of  the  letter  he  had 
received,  as  to  complain  that  his  holinefs  had 
"  broken  his  word  to  him,  and  even  to  fay,  in 
the  heat  of  anger,  that  he  would  not  he  ft  opt  any 
^'  longer^  out  of  regard  to  the  fee  of  Rome^  from 
*'  procuring  a  benefit  to  himfelf  and  his  kingdom^  as 
"  he  Jhould  find  it  expedient-^'  meaning  the  pro- 
jected aliiaiiice  with  the  emperour's  fon. 

Befides  the  afFedion  this  monarch  retained  for 
Becket,  his  own  interell  now  might  reafonably  in- 
cenfe  him  againft  the  condudl  of  Alexander.  For 
the  excommunication  of  Henry  would  have  ena^ 
bled  him  to  make  war  againft  that  prince  with 
advantage,  or  to  prefcribe  the  terms  of  peace. 
But  Alexander  pleaded,  "  that  the  fee  of  Rome 
Egi.  cc  -^y^s  accufbomed  rather  to  fufFer  any  damage 
"  and  lofs  to  itfelf  by  a  deliberate  condudt,  than 
"  to  fin  by  precipitation."  In  fnort,  he  v/ould 
not  be  driven,  by  felicitations  or  menaces,  out  of 
that  plan,  which  he  had  very  judiciouily  fettled, 
as  the  beil  for  his  intereft,  and  purfued  with  great 
ikill  If 
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If  we  may  believe  John  of  Salifbury,  this  "^in-^-^-.y'^^- 
expected  furpenfion  of  Becket's  authority  was  ob- s.t.  Cantu. 
tainedby  Wiiiiam  of  Pavia,  who  wrote  toths  pope,  ^- 
that  he  apprehended  great  danger  to  himfelf  and 
his  colleague,  if  the  archbifhop  fhould  pafs  any 
fentence  againft  the  king  or  hiski-ngdom,  while 
*'  they  continued  in  his  territories."    Certain  it  is 
from  the  evidence  of  Bucket  himfelf,  who  menti-vEpift.109 
oned  it  as  a  fecret  to  be  revealed  to  no  miortal,  ex- J- 
cept  the  pope  and  his  own  moft  faithful  friends, 
that  a  mefTenger,  whom  he  had  fent,  about  that 
time,  to  the  legates,  had  received  from  Cardinal 
Otto  a  private  inftrudion,  to  let  him  know,  "  tbal 
Alexander  mv.ft  not  fend  to  them  any  mandate 
*'  again fi  the  king^  'whom  they  njjoiild  not  offend^  till 
they  had  left  his  dminions^  either  out  of  regard  to 
his  h'jlinefs^  or  to  any  other perfoyi!''    Upon  which 
declaration,  he  imim.ediately  difpatched  an  inllrucli- 
on  to  his  agents  at  Beneventum,  ftrongly  to  ptefSp^-^^.^ 
the  recalling  of  thofe  legates  without  delay.  Never- 
thelefs  it  appears  by  the  above  cited  letter  of  John 
of  Salifbury,  that  they  were  not  recalled  till  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
eight. 

A  little  before  their  departure,  Cardinal  Otto,  inv.?^iiLio8 
taking  leave  of  the  king,  made  ufe  of  that  occa-  '• 
fion  to  exhort  him  to  a  fpeedy  reconciliation  with 
Becket.  He  replied,  "  that,  from  his  affedion  to 
"  the  pope  and  to  them,  he  would  confent  to  let 
"  the  archbilliop  return  in  peace  to  his  fee,  and 
"  take  care  of  his  church  and  his  own  hifjiefs.""  This 
(whatever  limitation  he  m.ight  mean  to  annex  to  it 
by  the  concluding  v/ords)  was  certainly  a  great 
eondefcenfion,  and  fuch  as  it  is  probable  he  would 
not  then  have  been  brought  to,  if  he  had  not  tru fl- 
ed that  Becket  would  refufe  to  return  without  many 
other  conditions.  After  a  Jong  difpute  with  the 
cardinal  about  the  royal  cuftoms,  he  faid,  "  that 

he  and  his  children  would  be  content  with  thofe 

"  alone, 
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"  clone,  which  it  fhould  be  proved  that  his  anceflors 
"  had  enjoyed,  by  the  oaths  of  a  hundred  men  of 
"  Er gland,  a  hundred  of  Normandy,  a  hundred 
"  of  Ar  jou  and  of  his  other  domii  jons.  But,  if 
"  this  prcpofition  did  not  pL-afe  the  archbifhop,  he 
"  was  ready  to  ftand  to  the  arbitration  of  three 
"  Erglifh  bifhops,  and  of  three  who  belonged  to 

his  territories  on  the  continent,  namely  Rouen, 

Baieux,  and  Mans.  Or,  in  cafe  that  even  this 
^'  fhould  not  be  thought  funicient,  he  would  fub- 
"  mit  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope,  with  this  re- 

ferve  only,  that  his  ad\  fliould  not  prejudice  the 

rights  of  his  heirs.'* 

If  Becket's  objedion  to  theconftitutionsof  Clar- 
endon had  been  (as  fom.e  have  maintained)  tliat 
they  were  innovations*^  the  iiril  propofal  Henry  made 
with  regard  to  the  royal  culloms  v/ould  have  re- 
moved all  his  diiiicukies.  But  it  was  the  difcor^ 
dance  of  them  to  the  divine  laws  upon  which  he 
grounded  his  cppofiiion  ^  and  by  the  divin£  lav:s  he 
meant  the  ecclefiaftical  canons.  All  that  the  church, 
£t  any  time,  had  illegally  obtained  or  ufurped  from 
the  flrate,  he  fuppofed  to  be  it'sjuft  right  •  and  all 
sttem.pts  made  by  the  (late  to  recover  what  it  had 
lofl,  or  to  oppofe  fature  encroachmients,  he  treated 
as  facrilege.  The  king  therefore  muft  have  been 
fenfible  that  hisfirft  propofal  would  not  be  accept- 
ed by  Becket :  he  rifqued  m.ore  in  the  fecond  : 
but,  undoubtedly,  in  the  lail  he  went  a  great  deal 
too  far ;  becaufe,  though  he  articled  that  his  act 
fhould  not  prejudice  the  right  of  his  heirs,  yet  fuch 
a  concefiion  m.ade  for  his  own  life-timie,  befides 
the  prefent  detriment  and  injury  to  the  ftate,  would 
have  laid  fucceeding  princes  under  very  great  dif- 
ficulties to  recover  that  right  from  a  power  fo  aiTiH  \ 
ed  by  the  bigotry  of  the  people,  and  which  knew 
fo  well  hov/  to  convert  the  fhorteil  poiieiTion  into  a 
perm.anent  claimx.  In  all  probability,  this  was  ra- 
ther a  complimient  lightly  throv/n  out,  to  fnew 
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his  defire  of  an  agreement  with  the  church,  and  ^' 
'to  load  the  archbiiliop,  than  a  deliberate  purpofcj 
upon  which  he  fipxerely  intended  to  procceed.  Be- 
ing  aflced  by  the  cardinal,  "  wliat  he  would  do  v.Epift,io8 
with  regard  to  the  reflitution  demanded  by  Becket,  ^- 
and  to  which  he  was  bound  in.  confcience  ?  he  an- 
fwered,  "he  would  do  nothing;"  attefhing  with 
many  ftrong  oaths,  that  all  he  had  taken  from  that 
prelate  hmfelf\  or  f  rom  thnfe  hanijbed  with  him^  he 
had  heftowed  on  poor,  churches 

The  conference  ended  with  intimations  from  the 
cardinal,  "  that,,  if  he  did  not  follow  other  coun- 
sels, and  act  with  more  len.ity,  he  ivoiild  he  called  to 
an  account  by  God  and  his  church  more  feverely  and 
more  fpeedily  than  he  believed''  The  other  legate 
thought  it  necelTary  to  fpeak  a  fimilar  language  in 
his  audience  of  leave  and  he  likewife  was  heard 
w  ithout  regard  by  the  king.  But,  not  long  after- 
wards. Cardinal  Otto,  difcourfing  with  Bucket, 
aiked  him.,  whether  loc  would  confent  to  give  up  his 
archbijhoprick^  on  the  condition  of  the  king's  renounce 
ing  his  cnjioms?  To  which  difagreeable  qucfhion 
the  archbilTiop  replied,  "  that  the  cafe  was  not  e- 
qual ;  becaufe  the  king  was  bound  in  duty,  and 
for  the  good  of  his  foul,  to  renounce  thofe  cuftoms; 
but  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  honour  of 
the  church,  give  up  his  archbifhvoprick.'*  This 
anfvver,  artful  as  it  was,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to 
the  difinterefled  zeal  which  he  had  profefied,  that 
the  bilhop  of  Worcefler  faid  publickly,  v.t:pi{Lii» 
now  evident^  that  the  archbifrjop  of  Canterbury  was  ^- 
not  fincei'ein  the  canje  he  maintained^  hut  fought  his  own 
private  inter efl^  not  the  liberty  of  the  church  ad- 
ing,  "  that  he  hirnfelf  ivas  ready  to  give  up  his  own 
hijboprick  on  the  fame  condition:"  which  words  v/erc 
df  no  little  diflervice  to  Becket ;  as  he  v/ho  fpoke 
them  was  efteemed  a  mod  zealous  churchman. 
But  the  friends  of  that  prelate  apologized  for  him 
by  fayingp     that  the  king  might  revoke^  atpleafure^ 

his 
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A.D.  1168.  benignity  to  the  churchy  and  reduce  it  again  to  it's 
former  fervitude^  or  a  ivorfe :  but^  after fiich  an  ex- 
ample^ no  man  would  again  affert  it's  freedom  :  for 
ifho  could  have  courage  enough  to  take  up  a  caiife^  in 
which,  and  for  which,  he  remetnbered  that  Jo  great  a 
V.  Epirt.  prelate  had  fallen  John  of  Salifbury  affirms,  in  a 
prxdiftam.  letter  On  this  fubjecl,  "  that,  to  his  knowledge  Becket 
was  ahfolutcly  determined  never  to  change  his  fee  for 
another,  nor  defift  from  profecuting  his  right,  nor 
make  a  peace  with  the  king,  if  the  conflitutions , 
about  which  the  controverfy  had  arifen,  were  not 
given  upy  There  is  aUb  a  letter  from  the  arch- 
bifhop  himfelf,  written  not  long  before,  where- 
in he  inftruds  his  agents  at  Beneventum,  '•'■plainly 
and  fairly  to  let  his  holinefs  and  his  other  friends 
know,  that  he  would  Jooner  fuffer  himfelf  to  he  put 
to  death,  than  to  he  torn,  while  alive,  from  his  another, 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  which  had  nurfed  and  ex- 
alted him  to  what  he  was  at  this  time.''  He  likewife 
bid  tliem  add,  "  that,  were  there  no  other  objeElion, 
hut  the  king's  taking  front  this  and  other  churches  in 
England  what  of  right  belonged  to  them,  he  called 
God  to  witnefs,  that  he  rather  chofe  to  die  the  mofl 
cruel  death,  than  foamefully  live,  that  monarch  hei  g 
permitted  to  do  thefe  things,  and  not  receiving  from 
him  the  punifimcnt  due  to  them,  unlefs  he  made  fat  is- 
faaion." 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  tranfadions  Henry's 
sffairs  had  been  embroiled  with  intefl:ine  commo- 
tions in  feveral  parts  of  his  territories  belonging  to 
France.  The  truce,  made  in  Augufh  of  the  year 
eleven  hundr^^d  and  fixty  fcven,  between  him  and 
Louis,  had  been  a  fufpenfion  of  open,  but  not  of 
fecret  hoftilities,  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  who 
encouraged  feme  nobles  in  the  dutchyof  Aquitaine 
to  take  up  arms  againfh  Henry,  with  a  prom.ife  of 
afiiflance  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  at  the  end 
S'-nn^'^^  of  the  Eafler  liolidaysin  the  following  year.  The 
ii6j.  '  Norm/an  chronicle  imiputes  their  uitended  infurrecli- 
OR  to  no  other  caufe  than  a  liEentious  defire  of  plun* 

der 
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der  and  rapine,  which,  indeed,  in  that  country 
was  often  fufficient  to  excite  a  civil  war.    But  an-  Gervare,fub 
other  hiftorian  afcribes  it,  with  more  probabihty,  ana.  1168. 
to  their  difcontent  againft  Henry,  on  account  of 
fome  franchifes  he  had  lately  taken  from  them.  A 
power  of  opprefling  the  commons  v/ith  impunity, 
was  frequently  claimed,  as  a  privilege  of  nobility, 
by  the  feudal  barons  in  Aquitaine ;  but  their  pre- 
fent  duke  was  not  fo  patient  of  any  franchife  of 
*  that  nature  as  fome  of  his  predecellbrs.  What- 
ever the  caufe  may  have  been,  the  confederacy  was 
ftrong ;  and,  had  the  fecret  been  kept  till  the  ex-  . 
piration  of  the  truce,  might  have  produced  a  di- 
verfion  of  great  advantage  to  Louis.    But  Henry's 
vigilance  foon  difcovered,  and  puniflied  their  trea- 
fon.    On  the  firfl  intelligence  of  it  he  marched  in- 
to Poitou  ;  and,  though  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
winter,  laid  fiege  to  Lufignan,  the  principal  for- 
trefs  of  the  confederate  baron.«i,  which  he  prefently 
took  and  deflroyed.    When  this  barrier  was  brok- 
en down  all  the  lands  of  the  infurgents  were  ra- 
vaged by  his  foldiers,  who  met  with  no  refiftance. 
Thus,  by  the  great  celerity  with  which  he  acted, 
the  ftrength  of  this  rebellion  was  crufhed  and  over- 
powered in  it's  hrfl:  beginning  ;  after  which  he  left 
the  government  of  the  province  to  Eleanor,  it's 
natural  fovereign,  and  went  back  into  Normandy. 
Negociation^  for  a  peace  between  him  and  Louis 
had  been  carried  on  for  fome  months.    Soon  after 
the  firft  conference  of  Becket  v/ith  the  legates, 
John  of  Salifbury  wrote  to  the  bifhop  of  Poitiers, 
that  Henry  and  the  earl  of  Champagne  wereJ^Y"^^' 
then  contending,  which  of  them  ihould  outwit 
*'  the  other  in  the  treaty."    And  he  fays  in  an- 
other letter,  "  that  the  earls  of  Flanders  and  Cham- 
pagne, at  the  defire  of  that  monarch,  had  formed 
the  plan  of  a  treaty,  and  communicated  it  to  Louis, 
in  a  great  council  at  SoilTons,  which  feems  to 
have  been  convened  between  Chriftmas  and  Eafler 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  eigiit,  foon 

after 
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A.  D.  ii58.  jif^^r  ti^e  return  of  Henry  from  Poitou.  The  con- 
ditions propofed  v/ere  fo  fair,  and  the  mediation  of 
the  two  princes  who  prelTed  them  upon  Louis  had 
fb  much  weight,  that,  however  averfe  he  might  be 
to  any  peace  at  this  time,  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  for  him  to  rejedt  them. 

All  being  agreed  to  on  his  part,  the  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne was  fetting  out  to  wait  upon  Henry^  in  or- 
der to  receive  his  ratification  of  the  treaty,  when 
an  incident  happened,  which  again  retarded  the 
V.  Epift.  65.  P^^ce.    The  lords  of  the  houfe  of  Lufignan,  after 
I'  Henry's'departure  f<  om  their  country,  had  attemxpt- 

ed  to  rebuild  their  ruined  caflle ;  which  being  in- 
formed of,  he  determined  to  go  inftantly  thither, 
and  cppofed  their  defign,  but  left  full  powers  to 
tlie  three  mJnifliers  of  the  hio-hell  rank  in  his  court, 

■  -r 

Richard  de  Humet  jufticiary  of  Normandy,  the 
archbifhop  of  Rouen,  and  Richard  de  Luci  jufli- 
ciar}^  of  England,  to  conclude  the  peace  for  him 
according  to  the  conditions  with  Louis  had  accept- 
ed. There  was  nothing  in  this  proceeding  at  which 
that  m.onarch  could  reafonably  take  any  umbrage ; 
but  either  he  really  fufpected,  or  pretended  to  fu- 
fpedl,  that  Henry  meant  to  difavov/  the  act  of  his 
miniflers,  with  regard  to  any  articles  which  he  af- 
terwards might  diilike.  Upon  this  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenfion  he  adted  fo  violently,  that  he  went  di- 
rectly to  Bourges,  and  m.ade  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
federate nobles  of  Aquitame,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  afiift  tliem,  and  make  no  peace  with  Henry,  till 
he  had  obtained  one  for  them  with  an  entire  refbi- 
tution  of  all  they  had  loft.  This  put  a  new  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  mediators,  and  m.ade 
Henry  apprehend  a  troublefome  war  in  Poitou  as 
foon  as  the  truce  with  Louis  fhould  expire.  He 
therefore  ftrengthened  th?  t  f)rovince,  and  all  his 
dominions  beyond  the  Loire,  with  numerous  gar- 
rifons ;  and,  having  appointed  the  earl  of  Saliibury 
his  general  ia  thefe  parts,  went  to  meet  the  king 
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■of  France,  at  a  place  appointed  for  their  inter- ^- ^- jj^s. 
view  by  the  former  conventions.    But  Louis  re- 
fufed  to  fee  him,  unlefs  he  would  affure  to  the 
nobles  of  Aquitaine  a  fefe  peace  and  reftitution 
of  all  the  polTeffions  he  had  lately  taken  from 
them ;  yet  fo  as  that  neither  party  fhould  be 
obliged  to  rebuild  the  caflles  or  houfes  they  had 
burnt.    He  fubmiitted  to  this,  and  perfonaly  pledg- 
ed his  royal  faith  to  the  nobles  who  treated  for 
Louis,  in  the  abfence  of  that  king,  that  he  would 
cbferve  all  the  articles  agreed  upon  at  SoifTons: 
a  reciprocal  engagement  being  taken   by  thern 
in  the  name  oif  their  royal  mailer,  except  with 
regard  to  one  article,  which  he  afterwards  gave 
his  affent  to,  namely  the  contracting  of  one  of 
his  daughters  to   Prince  Pvichard  Plantagenet. 
When  they  had  made  their  report  to  him  of  what 
they  had  done,  he  confented  to  fee  Henry,  and 
fwear  to  the  peace.    John  of  Salifbur-y  wrote  to  v.  Zi/jic^^ 
tlie  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  that,  before  Henry'* 
could  bring  the  king  of  France  to  this  promiie, 
he  was  forced  to  folicit  the  alTiftance  of  all  the 
friends  he  could  make  in  the  French  court ;  and 
that  applying  himfelf,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, to  the  bifhop  of  Cliarters,  whofe  reputation 
for  piety  gave   him    a  principal  place  in  the 
favour  of  Louis,  he  implored  that  prelate,  with 
an  air  of  great  cordiality,  "  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
liege-lord  the  king  of  France^  with  wlnm^  and  for 
ivhom^  he  uoas  ready  to  go  to  a  holy  wjr  againfi 
^SyP-'    The  biOiop  afked,  "  wliether  he  really 
meant  what  "he  fliid?"  To  which  he  replied, 
"  that  he  did,  and  had  never  done  any  thing 
"  witli  a  better  will  in  his  life,  if  it  would  pleafe 
"  his  lord^  the  king^  and  if  that  prince  would 
only  give  him  leave,  before  he  fet  out,  to  fet- 
"  tie  his  family  and  provide  for  his  children," 
The  bifhop  reported  his  words  to  Louis,  who  an- 
fwered,  "  that  hs  ^-jo-as  ajljamed  of  having,  been  fa 

often 
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often  deceived-^  and  fjjould  never  believe  that  Henry 
/poke  from  bis  hearty  till  be  faw  the  crofs  on  his 
v.Erft.   ftouldtrr    Eut  John  of  SaHlbury  fays,  "  that  al- 
f'^^^^'     though  he  expreired  fuch  a  diflrufl  of  the  fm- 
cerity  of  this  otter,  he  yet  was  influenced  by 
"  it  in  fome  degree,  and  inclined  the  more  to 
a  peace  on  that  account.'* 
Ccr.  chron.    AVhilc  thcfc  ncgociations  were  depending,  the 
St^Tn.'^''''^^^^  of  Salifbury  was  furprized  and  treacheroufly 
ti€Z.       miUrdered,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage,  by 
Epltt^^n.^^^y      Lufignan,  and  others  of  the  fam.e  famiily. 
iL  ct lepra.  Henry,  who  never  fufFered  an  outrage  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  com.m.itted  with  im.punity,  even  where 
his  ov/n  dignity  was  not  fo  immediately,  and  highly 
concerned,  ordered  an  armiy  to  march,  with  the 
utm.cfl  expedition,  againfl  thefe  noble  aflaiTms,  who 
refuted  to  obey  his  fummons.    Guy,  dreading  the 
vengeance  im.pending  over  his  head,  fled  out  of 
Poirou  and  w^ent  into  the  Holy  Land,  w^here  he 
met  with  extraordinary  revolutions  of  fortune,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  v/ork.    The  confederates  in  his  crime  found 
likew  ife  an  afylum  in  the  court  of  King  Louis  from 
,  the  punifnment  due  to  their  guilt  ^  but  their  lands 
were  all  deflroyed  by  Henry's  troops.    They  had 
the  impudence  to  complain  of  this  to  Louis,  as  a 
breach  of  the  fhipulations  between  him  and  Henry  : 
which  com.plaints  he  received  with  as  maucli  warmth 
of  refentment,  as  if  juftice  and  law  liad  been  clear- 
ly on  their  fide ;  inlbmiuch,  that  he  declared,  he 
w^ould  not  meet  the  king  of  England  according 
to  his  engagem.ent,  unlefs  that  monarch  would  £rfl 
grant  a  lafe  condudt  to  them,  that  they  might  at- 
tend at  the  place  of  conference ;  arxi  would  give 
bofliages  to  fecure  them  againfl  any  injury  from 
himfeif  or  his  fubjeds,  incoming  thither,  or  during 
their  continuance  there,  or  whik  they  were  return- 
ing.   This  declaration  might  be  deemed  an  act  of 
hoftility,  rather  tlian  a  preiimuiary  to  the  conclu- 
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fion  of  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  had  been  a.  d.  1 168. 
fettled.  John  of  SaHfbury  owns,  "  that  Louis  v.  Epift. 
"  wifhed  for  a  pretence  to  break  his  conventions."  p'^'^"^- 
He  alfo  fays,  that  fome  thought  Henry  would 
not  by  any  means  endure  fuch  an  ignominy,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  grant  a  peace,  and  make  refli- 
tution,  to  thofe  who  had  allaflinated  one  of  his 
"  peers,  and  with  fo  much  contumacy  refifted 
*'  his  orders.  But  others  were  of  opinion,  that, 
as  he  was  crafty,  and  faw  himfelf  now  in  great 
ftreights,  be  would  recur  to  his  ufual  arts  of  fimula^ 
*'  tion  and  diffimulation^  and  avenge  himfelf  on  his 
enemies  at  a  more  convenient  time'*  Certain  it  is 
that  this  prince  had  fufficient  caufe  to  refent  the 
proceedings  of  Louis ;  but  he  had  likewife  flrong 
reafons  to  conceal  that  refentment,  and  fubmit  to 
fome  indignities,  which  upon  other  occafions  he 
would  not  have  endured,  rather  than  venture  to  let 
the  war  be  renewed  at  this  very  unfavourable  junc- 
ture of  time.  For,  as  yet,  he  had  not  received 
the  letter  from  Alexander,  which  fecured  him  from 
the  cenfures  he  was  threatened  with  by  Becket. 
Seeds  of  fedition  had  been  fown  and  confpiracies 
formed  in  expectation  thereof,  not  only  in  Poi- 
tou,  but  in  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  which  he 
governed  as  adminiftrator  during  the  nonage  of 
his  fon.  A  fecret  treaty  had  been  made,  not  long ^0^^"°^!^* 
before  Eafler,  in  this  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
eight,  between  Louis  and  Earl  Eudo,  againfh  whom 
Henry  had  given  fentence  in  favour  of  Conan  con- 
cerning their  claims  to  that  dutchy  •  whereby  the 
earl,  in  conjunction  with  the  powerful  lords  of 
Dinan,  engaged  to  take  up  arms  againft  Henry  in 
thofe  parts,  though,  by  a  late  compact  vvith  that 
monarch,  he  had  been  put  into  poiTefiion  of  a  great 
part  of  Bretagne.  Louis  promifed  to  alfifb  them 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  intending,  if  they 
(hould  prove  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprize,  to  over- 
turn the  whole  fettlement  made  by  the  late  duke 
Vol.  II.  M  m  upon 
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upon  Geoffry  Plant agenet,  and  give  the  dutchy 
to  Eduo.  What  grievances  were  al [edged  by  the 
lords  of  Dinan  to  juftify  their  revolt  we  are  not 
told  :  but  moft  probably  it  was  owing  to  the  re- 
(Iraints  Henry  laid  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
nobles.  Having  been  ufed,  for  many  years  to 
call  anarchy  freedom,  they  now  thought  they 
were  opprelfed,  becaufe  they  were  governed.  Un- 
doubtedly they,  and  earl  Eudo,  their  confederate, 
relied  much  on  the  hope,  that  Henry  would  be 
foon  excommunicated  by  Becket,  which,  from  the 
bigottry  of  the  times,  would  have  had  a  mighty 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  have 
made  any  quarrel  feem  juft  again  ft  a  prince  driven 
out  by  the  church  from  all  Chriftian  fociety,  and 
delivered  over  to  Satan. 

While  they  were  concerting  their  meafures, 
Henry,  who  had  always  good  intelligence,  having 
difcovered  their  plot,  fummoired  them,  together 
with  Eudo,  to  come  and  ferve  him  againft  Louis, 
in  cafe  the  war  lliould  be  renewed  between  him  and 
that  king  at  the  end  of  the  Eafter  holidays  which 
they  refufmg  to  do,  he  pmdently  v/aited  till  he 
had  tied  the  hands  of  Louis  by  the  covenants  a- 
bove-mentioned,  and  then  fell  upon  Eudo,  whofe 
chief  caftle  he  took  and  demolillied.  Another  fort 
being  alfo  furrendered  to  him  loon  afterwards,  he 
put  into  it  a  garrifon  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  find- 
ing no  further  obftacle  deprived  the  earl  of  all  the 
fiefs  he  had  granted  to  him  before,  and  of  all 
his  patrimiony  in  Bretagne.  Among  the  former 
was  confifcated  the  town  of  Vannes,  one  of  the 
beft  in  the  dutchy,  which  tlie  king  retained  in  his 
own  hands.  He  next  exerted  his  indignation,  with 
equal  celerity,  upon  the  lords  of  Dinan,  laid  wafte 
their  lands,  and  rook  from  them  three  caftles  be- 
longing to  their  fam.ily,  two  of  which  he  deftroy- 
ed :  but  was  forced  to  ftop  his  career  before  he 
had  utterly  rained  them,  that  he  might  attend  upon 

Louis, 
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Louis,  eight  days  after  midfummer ;  till  which  a.  d.  1 1 
fime  their  engagement  to  hold  a  perfonal  confer- 
ence, for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  had  been 
deferred.    That  prince  muft  have  felt  himfelf  ex- 
ceedingly mortified  at  the  defeat  of  his  friends 
and  confederates  in  Bretagne,  while  he  was  dif- 
abled  from  adbing  to  their  benefit  or  relief  by  the 
fufpenfion  of  arms  before  concluded.    In  this  tem- 
per of  his  mind  the  infmuations  of  Becket,  or  of 
Becker's  friends  in  his  court,  working  upon  him 
more  ftrongly,  he  fought  for  any  pretences  to 
avoid  or  delay  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  which 
he  had  agreed  to  with  reludlance.    The  revolted  v.  Epiii. 
barons  of  Bretagne,  whom  Henry  had  challized,  ^' 
demanded  vengeance,  or  fatisfadion,  for  the  mif- 
chief  he  had  done  them ;  and  earl  Eudo  com- 
plained to  Louis,  not  only  of  the  lolTes  he  had 
fuftained  in  his  property,  but  of  a  grievous  out- 
rage committed  againfl  the  honour  of  his  family, 
declaring  v/ith  great  lamentations,  that  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  delivered  as  a  hoflage  of  peace, 
into  the  cuflody  of  Henry,  on  the  late  agreement 
between  them,  was  with  child  hy  that  prince.  The 
mother  of  this  lady  being  niece  to  the  emprefs 
Matilda,  Henry's  amour  with  her,  according  to 
the  doftrine  of  the  canonifts  in  thofe  days,  was  ac- 
counted inceftuGus.    But  the  debauching  of  a  no- 
ble virgin,  entrufhed  to  him  as  a  hoftage,  was 
fuch  an  offence  as  wanted  no  aggravation  to  ren- 
der it  more  odious.    Her  father's  breach  of  his 
faith,  for  which  he  had  made  her  a  pledge,  might 
poifibly  feem  to  the  paiTions  of  the  king  an  ex- 
cufe  for  this  enormity :  but  he  fhould  have  punilli- 
ed  the  treafon  v/ithout  violating  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour himfelf    Louis  received  the  earl's  complaint  v.  E'piit. 
with  great  and  juft  indignation,  and  fome  others,  P'^*^"^- 
not  fo  v/ell  founded,  which  the  confederated  no- 
bles of  Aquitaine,  to  whom  Henry  had  given  the 
fafe  conducts  they  defired,  now  urged  with  great 
M  m  2  warmth, 
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A.  D.  11^8  warmth,  as  if  the  lofles  they  had  fufFered  had"  not 
been  the  confequences  of  their  own  difobedience, 
and  a  vengeance  due  to  the  blood  of  his  general, 
the  earl  of  Sahlbury,  vvhonn  they  had  bafely  and 
perfidiovifly  flain.  Many  mefTengers  pafTed,  with 
much  altercation  on  this  point,  between  the  two 
kings ;  during  which  Henry  remained  at  la  Ferte 
Bernard,  without  going  to  the  place  appointed  for 
their  conference,  about  two  leagues  from  that 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hurnes;  and  Louis 
refided  at  Chartres,  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river. 
After  fome  time  Henry  promifed,  that  he  would 
reftore  to  thefe  nobles  ail  he  had  taken  from 
them:  but  a  certain  abbot  of  that  country  de- 
manding alfo  the  reftitution  of  fome  lands  apper- 
taining to  his  abbey,,  and  afTerting  that  the  abbey 
V.  Epift.  '^v^s  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  Henry  denied 
prxdift.  that  afifertion.  Yet  finding  it  pertinacioufly  a- 
betted  by  Louis,,  he  faid  at  laft,  "  that,  not  out 
of  regard  to  any  right  in  the  king  of  France^ 
*'  but  for  the  love  of  God,  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
"  and  of  the  cardinal  William  of  Pavia,  if  he 
"  had  poffeflion  of  any  thing  that  belonged  to 
the  abbot  he  would  reftore  it  to  him.'*  When 
Louis  was  acquainted  that  the  cardinal  was  at 
la  Ferte  Bernard,  in  the  council  of  Henry,  he 
exprelTed  much  refentment,  faying,^  "  he  had  not 
"  deferved  of  the  fee  of  Rome  that  this  legate 
*'  fhould  abet  and  favour  his  enemies,  as  he  al- 
^'  ways  had  done  hitherto  and  that  he  v/ould 
"  accept  nothing  out  of  regard  to  him  or  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  but  would  have  it  on  the 
foundation  of  his  own  right."  Henry  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  yield  it  in  that  manner,  which 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  both  the  media- 
tors, as  well  an  acknowledgement  of  a  tenure  in 
difputCp  without  any  proper  decifion.  Louis  thee 
fent  a  meflagre  reauirins;  him  to  come  immedi- 
at^lv  to  the  place  affigned  for  their  m.eeting. 

But 
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But  this  difference  being  unfettled,  and  fuch  an^-^-^'^' 
air  of  hoftility  appearing  in  all  the  proceedings  of 
that  monarch,  he  decHned  an  interview  which 
was  not  Hkely  to  have  any  good  effeds,  and  from 
which  he  feems  to  have  apprehended  fome  danger  v.  Epifi. 
to  his  perfon.  Louis,  having  flayed  on  the  bank  pr^^'^"^- 
of  the  Huines  a  great  part  of  the  day,  in  expec- 
tation of  his  coming,  pafled  over,  and  in  the  prefence 
ef  all  his  nobility  wafhed  his  hands  in  the  river, 
and  drunk  fome  of  the  water,  protefling  that  he 
had  difcharged  the  faith  he  had  plighted  :  after 
which  ceremony  he  difmiifed  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  mofl  of  the  nobles  who  had  followed  him 
-from  Chartres,  remaining  hrmfelf  in  that  place, 
with  a  fmall  number  of  attendants,  till  it  began 
to  grow  dark.  >Henry  in  the  mean  time  had  re- 
ceived a  fecond  meffage,  by  which  he  was  fum- 
moned  to  give  fatisfadlion  to  Louis  for  having 
broken  his  faith.  He  returned  no  anfv/er,  but 
came  unexpededly  to  the  river,  armed,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  multitude  of  armed  knights. 
The  French,  feeing  him  approach  in  tliis  warlike 
manner  ;  ran  themfelves  to  their  arms.  In  a  letter  v.  Epin. 
from  which  I  have  taken  this  Jiccount  John  of  Sali-prsdia. 
fbury  fays,  that  an  adlion  would  have  enflied,  if  the 
night  had  not  prevented  it.  But  I  think  it  very 
ifnprobable,  that,  if  Henry  had  come  thither  with 
any  hoflile  intenficn,  he  fhould  not  have  execu- 
ted it  by  infhantly  attacking  the  French,  who 
were  too  few  to  have  made  any  confiderable  re- 
fiftance.  Whereas  it  appears,  that  upon  feeing 
tlie  alarm  he  had  given,  he  returned  very  peacea- 
bly to  his  q-uarters  at  la  Ferte  Bernard,  Robert  earl 
of  Dreux,  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  queen 
of  France,  went  thither  to  him  that  night.  Vv  hat 
he  faid  to  them,  in  juftification  of  himfclf  from  this 
appearance  of  an  intended  treachery,  we  are  not 
informed.  Johin  of  Salifbury  fays  r.o  more,  than 
that  he  earncilly  begged  of  them  to  prefuade 
the  king  cf  France  /!0t  lo  compel  him  to  have 
m  ?  recourfi 
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recour/e  to  the  enemies  of  that  kingdom.,  meaning 
the  emperour  and  empire ;  and  that  .in  his  ivords 
he  made  a  JJje-w  of  great    moderation.    But  one 
may  conjedlure   that  he   alledged   the  danger 
of  coming  unarmed,  and  without  a  fufficient 
guard  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,    to  a  place 
where  fo  many  of  his  own  rebellious  vaflals,  who, 
he  knew,  were  exceedingly  exafperated  againft 
him,    might,    under  the   pretence    of  attend- 
ing the  conference,  take  occafion  to  affault  him. 
The  next  day  he  fent  miniflers  to  the  court  of  Louis 
at  Chartres,  with  inftrudlions  to  employ  their  ut- 
m.ofl  endeavours  to  incline  that  mionarch  to  conclude 
the  treaty  of  peace,  as  it  had  been  fettled  between 
them;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  fummon  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  who  v/as  a  pledge  for  that  treaty, 
to  furrender  himfelf  up,  agreeably  to  the  faith  he 
had  plighted.    Louis  declared^      he  would  make 
no  peace  Vvdth  Henry,  till  he  had  given  fatisfadi- 
on  to  him  and  his  realm,  for  having  come  upon 
him  fo  fuddenly,  armed  and  almcft  by  night, 
^'  though  he  had  not  been  able  to  miake  a  fingle 
Frenchman  ftirfrom  his  place  :"  adding,  "  that 
he  himfelf  v/as  ready  to  prove,  in  the  court  of 
"  the  marches  or  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  that  he 
had  f]  eed  the  faid  earl,  and  others  v/ho,  on  his 
part,  had  intervened  in  the  treaty,  from  the  obli- 
gation  laid  upon  them.  Henry's  mini  fliers  anfwer- 
ed,  that  their  mafler,  on  the  contrary,  was  ready 
to  prove,  in  the  court  of  the  emperour,of  the  king 
of  Arragon,  or  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  he  had 
"  kept  his  faith  ^  and  that  the  earl  of  Flanders  and 
the  other  pledges,  or  guaranties,  for  the  treat)', 
had  violated  their's."  In  the  interim,  they  defired  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce;  but  this  alfo  was  denied. 

Belides  other  inducements,  which  made  Louis 
defire  to  renev/  the  war  at  this  time,  one  was,  that 
embafTadors  from  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scot- 
f  :^dS.'    land,  and  from  all  the  Welch  princes,  confede- 
rated, to  recover  the  independence  of  tlieir  country, 

were 
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were  now  in  his  court,  and  offered  him  aid  from^- ^- 
their  mailers  againft  the  king  of  England.  The^(^^^^^^ 
year  before  this,  while  that  monarch  was  engaged  224!''^'^ 
in  his  foreign  affairs,  Owen  Gwyneth,  and  his  bro- 
ther Cadwallader,  aflifted  by  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth, 
had  taken  Ruthlan  caftle,  after  a  blockade  of  three 
months,  and  then,  with  lefs  difficulty,  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Preflatyn  ;  the  furrender  of 
which,  as  the  fortifications  of  Bafmgweark  had 
been  demolifhed,  and  thofe  of  Flint  caflle  were  un- 
fi-nillied,  fubjedled  that  province,  one  of  the  fi- 
neft  in  North- Wales,  to  the  power  of  Owen.  This 
was  a  lofs  very  mortifying  to  Henry;  and  it  was 
no  improbable  expedation,  that  the  Welch,  thus 
viclorious,  might  purfue  their  fuccefs  to  the  entire 
extirpation  of  the  Englifh  and  Flemings  out  of  all 
parts  of  V/ ales,  if  they  were  favoured  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
of  France,  by  rebellions  againft  the  former  in 
Aquitaine  and  Bretagne,  and  by  an  invafion  from 
Scotland  of  the  three  northern  countries,  which 
Henry  had  regained  in  the  minority  of  Malcolm 
the  Fourth.    The  circumflances  of  the  time,  and 
the  difpofition  of  Malcolm,  which  was  mild  and 
unambitious,  had  made  that  prince  acquiefce  un- 
der the  lofs  of  thofe  provinces,  throughout  his  whole 
reign  :  but  after  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
fixth  of  December,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fixty  five,  his  brother  William,  furnamed  the  Lion 
from  his  fierce  and  warlike  character,  fucceeding 
to  the  crov/n,  fought  to  profit  by  the  perplexed  and 
troubleibm.e  ftate  of  Henry's  affairs  at  that  time,  in 
order  to  obtain  fi'om  him  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  which  he  had  held,  in  Stephen's 
reign,  by  enfeoffment  from  hisgrandfarher,  king  Da-  ^  ^  ^ 
vidthefirft.  Some  late  hiflorians  have  faid,  that,  when  vergii.^ 
firfh  became  to  the  kingdom,  he  fent  embafladors ^^^j^^'- 
to  Henry  with  a  demand  of  that  province  :  but  thisBuchan. 
is  fapported  by  no  authority  from  the  contemporary 
writers  :  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  his  coming  to 
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A.  D.  1168.  England,  either  to  fue  for  Northumberland,  or  do 
homage  -to  Henry  for  Huntingtonfhire  or  Lothian,as 
V.  chron.  his  brother  had  done.  Only  we  find,  by  the  ancient 
nfb  ana'"    chronicle  of  Mailrofs,  that  in  the  year  eleven  hun  - 
ii^<>.       dred  and  fixty  fix,  when  Henry  went  into  France, 
William  followed  him  thither  in  quality  of  his  vajjal 
and  on  his  hiifinefs-^  which  feemsto  imply,that  he  was 
then  pofTefTed  of  fome  liefs  held  immediately  of  that 
V.  Epift.    king.    And  in  a  letter  written  a  year  afterwards  it 
s.  T.  44.  jg  ^^j^^  a        Henry,  being  at  Caen,  and  treating 
"  anxioufly  about  a  difference  between  him  and 
the  king  of  Scotland,  fell  into  fuch  a  pafTion  v/ith 
"  Richard  de  Humet,  for  fpeakingin  favour  of  that 
prince,  that  he  called  him  a  traitor,  and  in  the 
violence  of  his  rage  did  fome  actions  which  ap- 
peared  like  diftradion  and  frenzy,  throwing  off 
his  own  cloaths,  and  the  filk  coverlet  of  a  bed  on 
which  he  fat,  and  chewing  flraws  that  he  pulled 
*'  out  of  the  mattrafs  underneath  it."    The  pidture 
is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  ;  but  we  may 
reafonably  judge  from  it,  that  Henry's  mind,  at 
that  time,  was  excelTively  difcompofed  with  a  re- 
fentment  excit»  d  by  fome  difpute  with  that  king, 
which  probably  might  relate  to  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland. 

Yet,  though  Louis,  in  confederacy  v/ith  Scotland 
and  the  Welch  princes,  feemed  now  determined  to 
m.ake  v/ar  againfl  the  king  of  England  in  all  his  do-- 
Chron  minions,  the  exploits  of  this  league  went  no  further 
Norm.  than  the  burning  of  a  fmall  town  and  two  caftles  in 
Normandy,  by  orders  of  the  French  monarch. 
Henry  ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  earl  of 
Ponthieu,  and  burned  above  forty  villages,  becaufe 
that  lord  had  denied  a  free  pafTage  to  the  troops  of 
the  earl  of  Boulogne,  who,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
vention fubiifhing  between  them,  was  coming  to 
aiuft  him  in  Normandy.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  while  this  prince  was  aclualiy  in  arms  againil 
Louis,'  a  letter  was  fent  to  that  monarch,  by  the 
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^ountefs  of  Boulogne,  notifying  to  him,  ^'  that^-^-J^^^^ 
fome  embafladors,  who  had  gone  from  Henry  to  Reg. 
the  emperour,  had,  on  their  return,  palTed  through  Duchifne, 
her  territories ;  and  that  the  emperour  had  fent  back  tom.  iv. 
with  them  embafTadors  from  himfelf  ^    which  fhe^P'^* 
afcribed  to  his  defire  of  ihewing  Henry  his  great 
readinefs  to  confederate  with  him  in  his  war  againft 
Louis,  whom  fhe  further  informed,  "  that,  by 
fome  difcourfe  fhe  had  held  with  the  Englifh  mini- 
llers,  fhe  found  their  mafher  was  inceflantly  feeking 
to  annoy  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  this  notice, 
that  he  might  be  on  his  guard."    In  a6ling  thus  fhe 
was  probably,  moved  by  that  averfion,  which,  as 
the  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  fhe  had  imbibed  a- 
gainft  Henry,  and  which  no  kindnefs  fhev/n  by 
him,  either  to  herfelf  or  her  hufband,  nor  even  po- 
litical interefts,  to  which  princes  often  facrifice 
both  their  affections  and  refentments,  had  been  able 
to  conquer.    Louis  and  his  council  were  much  a- 
larmed  at  this  letter  :  and  their  apprehenfions  were 
encreafed  by  the  accounts  they  foon  received  of 
the  arrival  of  the  im.perialminiflers  at  Henry's  court. 
A  more  fplendid  embalTy,  with  regard  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  perfons  employed  therein,  had 
never  been  fent  to  any  king.  At  the  head  of  it 
the  archbifhops  of  Mentz  and  of  Cologne,  the  dukecerl^" 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  bi (hop  of  Liege. 
They  brought  to  Henry,  from  the  emperour  andn^.s."  ' 
from  the  whole  empire,  large  offers  of  ailiflance  in 
his  war  againfl  Louis  ;  and  tried  to  engage  him  to 
join  with  them  in  the  fchifm  ;  promifing,  if  he 
would  do  fo,  to  carry  their  arms  into  the  bowels  of 
France.    He  returned  fuch  an  anfwer  as  gave  room 
to  believe,  that  he  might  hereafter  be  induced  to 
accept  this  offer,  if  Louis  and  Alexander  fnould  con- 
tinue to  ad  as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  pail. 

The  young  princefs  of  England,  betrothed  to 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  had,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year, 
been  conduced  to  her  hufband  by  the  earls  of 

Arundel 
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A.  D.  m68.  ^i-undel  and  of  Pembroke.  When  they  came  to 
Brunfwick,  in  v/hich  city  the  duke  then  refided, 
they  found  him  in  the  higheft  degree  of  profperity. 
He  hadjuft  fupprefTed  a  great  rebellion  againfthim 
in  Saxony,  after  having  taken  by  ftorm  the  two 
powerful  cities  of  Bremen  and  Oldenburg.  Peace 
being  refiored  by  thefe  fuccelTes  and  theinterpofition 
of  theemperour,  he  celebrated  his  marriage,  though 
the  lady  was  not  then  above  twelve  years  old,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fubjecls  and  the  whole  em- 
pire :  after  which,  being  defirous  to  wait  upon  his 
father-ia-4av/,  he  took  part  in  the  embaffy  fent  by 
Frederick  to  that  king. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Henr}'  than 
this  mark  of  refpecl  and  affedlion,  at  fuch  a  critical 
tim.e,  from  a  fon-in-law  of  fuch  power,  and  fo  con- 
nected with  the  other  great  princes  of  Germany. 
The  French  faw  it  with  fear  ;  and  it  contributed 
much  to  difpofe  the  king  of  France  no  longer  to  re- 
jedl  the  offers  of  peace,  which  the  Ei:glifh  monarch 
moft  prudently  continued  to  make  v.'ith  the  fame 
moderation  as  before.  The  earl  of  Blois  had  of 
V.  late  undertaken  to  mediate  between  thefe  two 

'^68  pi"irices,  and  was  aliift^d  by  a  m.onk  of  the  order  of 
Grammont,  named  Bernard  de  Gorriio,  whom, 
together  with  the  priors  of  Montdieu  and  St.  Peter's 
Vale,  the  pope  had  employed  to  treat  v/ith  Kenry 
upon  Becket's  aftair,  after  the  return  of  the  two 
cardinals  from  their  legation.  The  new  mediators 
proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  agreement  before  fst- 
rled  by  the  carls  of  Champagne  and  of  Flanders, 
v/hich  Henry  confidered  as  unalterable  ;  but  they 
liad  better  fuccefs,  for  the  reafon  abovementioned, 
and  from,  the  peculiar  authority,  v/hich  Bernard  de 
Corrilo,  being  of  an  order  much  celebrated  for  an 
extraordinary  fandity,  could  not  fail  of  having  over 
the  mind  of  Louis.  On  the  fixth  of  January  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  nine,  the  two  kings 
met  at  Montmirail,  where  the  peace  was  concluded 

on 
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on  the  terms  before  agreed  to,  though  Henry  com-    ^- '  i^9- 
plimented  Louis  with  an  empty  profeflion,  "  That 
"  he  would  fubmit  all  he  had,  himfelf,  his  child- 
ren,  his  territories,  his  forces,  his  treafures,  to 
be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  manner  as  that  monarch 
fhould  dire6t,  without  any  conditions," 
The  articles  were,  i .  That  Henry  Ihould  renew  J°^.^- 
his  homage  and  fealty  for  Normandy  in  the  accuf-  268.  ut 
tomed  form.  ^^RJ^^-  ^  ^ 

2.  That  he  fhould  give  up  the  earldoms  of  An-  cam.  66. 
jou  and  Maine,  and  the  fealty  of  the  vaffals  thereof  - 

to  prince  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon  ^  who  Ihould  pay 
homage  and  fealty  for  them  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  owe  nothing  more  either  to  his  father  or 
brothers,  with  refped  to  thofe  earldoms,  than 
merely  that  which  their  merit  or  nature  might  re- 
quire. 

3.  That  Henry's  fecond  fon,  Richard,  fhould 
in  like  manner  pay  homage  and  fealty  to  Louis  for 
the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  fhould  efpoufe  Ade- 
iais  the  youngefl  daughter  of  that  king,  upon  whom 
no  portion  was  fettled,  but  it  was  left  to  her  father 
to  give  her  what  he  thought  proper. 

4.  That  the  office  of  great  fenefchal  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  Ihould  be  yielded  up  by  the  earl  of 
Blois,  to  whom  Louis  had  given  it  fome  years  be- 
fore, and  reftored  to  prince  Henry,  in  right  of  the 
earldom  of  Anjou,  to  v/hich  it  belonged. 

5.  That  the  king  of  England  fnoukl  hold  Tou- 
xaine,  as  a  fief  from  the  earl  of  Blois. 

6.  That  the  hoftages  given  to  Louis  by  the  re- 
volted barons  of  Poitou  and  of  Bretagae  ihould  be 
reflored  by  him  to  Henr^^ ;  and  that  they  them.- 
felves  fhould  return  to  their  former  allegiance,  up- 
on condition  of  pardon  for  their  revolt,  and  refliin.i- 
tion  of  all  their  caftles  and  lands,  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  hnce  the  trouble'^  in  thofe  coun- 
tries began. 
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A.D,ii69.  Such  was  this  memorable  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Henry  divefted  himfelf  of  all' his  territories 
in  France,  except  Normandy  and  Touraine,  in 
favour  of  his  children.  But  from  fucceeding 
tranfadtjpns  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  up  the  adminiftration  or  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces he  refigned,  till  his  Tons  fhould  be  of  full 
age,  Neverthelefs  it  was  a  point  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  the  French  monarchy,  that,  by 
thus  fecuring  to  Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  the  great 
dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  he  divided  and  broke  that 
mafs  of  power,  which  he  had  accumulated  him- 
felf. John  of  Salifbury  fays,  in  a  letter  written 
Ilia  268  ^^^^^  time,  that,  when  Prince  Henry  efpoufed 
m  iLfra.  '  the  daughter  of  Louis,  he  did  homage  to  that  king 
for  all  his  father*s  territories  belonging  to  France  ; 
and  that  the  grief  which  the  French  nation  had 
felt  thereupon  made  them  fee  this  partition  with 
greater  fatisfa^tion.  But  as  no  other  writer  of 
that  age  has  mentioned  this  fad,  and  as  the  Nor- 
man chronicle  of  Robertus  de  Monte,  a  contem- 
porary hifhorian,  exprefsly  affirms,  that  a  particu- 
lar homage  v/as  done  for  the  dutchy  of  Norman- 
dy, there  is  reafon  to  think  that  John  of  Salifbury 
was  miflaken,  and  that  the  caufe  of  the  uneafmefs 
expreffed  by  the  French  was  rather  fom.e  intima- 
tion of  an  intention  in  Henry  to  make  his  eldeft 
fon  heir  to  all  his  territories  in  France,  than 
an  adlual  homage  done  for  them,  as  this  writer 
underflood  it.  Indeed  it  is  very  im.probable,  that 
Louis  would,  at  that  time,  by  receiving  fuch  ho- 
mage, have  confirmed  a  fettlement  which  fo  much 
endangered  his  kingdom.  The  ceffion  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  as  an  appanage  for  that  prince,  in- 
ftead  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  was  an  alte- 
ration wifely  made  for  the  advantage  of  E^ngland ; 
it  being  expedient,  both  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Norm.andy,  ard  of  the  connexions  be- 
tween the  Normans  and  the  Englilh,  that  the  king 
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fhouid  retain  that  dutchy.  But  it  would  have  beeti  a.  x>,t%^9, 
tetter  for  him,  if  he  had  given  up  none  of  his  do-* 
minions  on  the  continent  to  any  of  his  children, 
during  his  life.  A  prince  of  England,  in  becom- 
ing a  valTat  to  France,  was  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  court.  This  Henry  foon 
found and  probably  his  fagacity  did  not  wait  for 
experience,  to  be  fenfible  of  the  danger :  but  he 
might  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Louis  had  only  one 
infant  fon,  it  was  flill  advifeable  for  him  to  keep 
in  his  view  the  eventual  fiiccejfion^  which  by  the 
death  of  her  brother,  might  be  opened  to  the  eld- 
efl  daughter  of  that  monarch,  efpoufed  to  his  eld- 
eft  fon-,  and  therefore  was  not  unwilling  that  the 
latter  fhouid  be  made,  by  means  of  this  ceflion, 
an  .immediate  member  of  the  kingdom  and  body 
politick  of  France.  This  was  alfo  a  confideration 
of  no  fmali  weight  to  induce  him  to  rejedt  the  em- 
perour's  offers,  and  confent  to  a  peace. 

The  acknowledging  himfelf  a  fubvafial  to  the 
earl  of  Blois  for  Touraine  feems  to  have  been  the 
effed:  of  a  preceding  convention  between  him 
and  that  prince,  in  which  he  probably  found  2 
fufficient  compenfation  for  the  fuperiority  he  gave 
up;  as  no  force  had  been  ufed  to  make  him  do 
it  againft  his  will.  The  earl's  credit  with  Louis, 
and  his  great  power  in  the  realm,  might  be  a 
principal  inducement  to  render  Henry  defirous  of 
thus  accommodating  an  old  quarrel  between  tlie 
neighbouring  families  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  and  t}''- 
ing  them  together  by  the  amicable  bond  of  a 
feudal  connexion.  As  for  the  dutchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  he  had  promifed,  in  the  negociations  which 
preceded  the  war  of  Touloufe,  to  fettle  it  on 
Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  after  the  confummation 
of  the  marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Arragon, 
to  which  Richard  then  was  engaged  :  but  that 
contradt  having  been  fruftrated  by  the  death  of 
the  lady,  this  other  match  with  Adelais  of  France 
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^9- was  now  made,  and  the  fame  fettlement  annexed  to 
it.  Equity  feemed  to  require,  that  king  Henry 
lliould  advance  his  fecond  Ton  to  this  dukedom, 
when  his  third  had  been  exalted  to  that  of  Bre- 
tagne.  A  defire  of  overturning  the  eflabHfhment 
lately  made  in  favour  of  the  latter  had  been, 
doubtlefs,  one  objedl  of  Henry's  enemies  in  this 
war  ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  and  further  con- 
firmed by  this  treaty,  in  the  fixth  article  abovemen- 
tioned.  And  the  higli  office  of  fenefchal,  which 
carried  with  it  great  power  in  the  court  and  king- 
dom of  France,  was,  by  another  article,  refcored 
to  the  earls  of  Anjou.  The  moft  difagreeable 
condition  of  the  whole  treaty  to  Henry,  was  the 
reflitution  required  by  it  of  what  had  been  taken, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  from  the  rebeh  in 
Poitou  and  Bretagne :  but,  as  moft  of  their  fort- 
relTes  had  been  deftroyed  by  him.,  tlie  returning 
of  their  lands,  with  a  very  fev/  of  their  caftles, 
was  not  likely  to  endanger  his  future  tranquillity  ; 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  others,  though  not  for- 
bidden by  the  treaty,  he  knew  would  be  a  work 
of  years,  which  he  might  put  a  flop  to  when  he 
raw  a  proper  opportunity.  Revolted  fubjeds,  who 
return  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince 
they  have  offended,  have  little  to  hope  from  any 
means  of  encreafmg  their  ftrength,  the  employing 
of  which  requires  a  length  of  time. 

0  In  the  abovementioned  letter  of  John  of  Salif- 
bury  it  is  faid,  '*  that,  before  this  treat}/,  Henry 
"  had  frequently  and  publickly  fworn,  he  would 
"  never  again  do  homage  to  Louis  for  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy,  which  oath  he  now  broke.'* 
But,  as  he  had  paid  that  homage  twice  before^ 
and  once  fnice  he  v/as  king  of  England,  it  is  hard 
to  find  any  reafon  by  which  he  could  jufiify  fuch 
a  refolution.  He  miight  indeed  alledge  tlie  exam.- 
ple  of  his  grandfather  Henry  the  firfl ;  but  tlie 
circumftanccG  v.xre  different.    For  that  monarch- 
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had  done  nothing  which  could  be  called  an  ac-A.D. 
knowledgment  of  the  right  he  difputed :  whereas 
his  grandfon  by  his  own  a6t  had  given  up  the  dif- 
pute.  I  fhould  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  decla- 
rations, the  latter  is  faid  to  have  made,  with  rela- 
tion to  this  point,  were  only  bravadoes  throv/n 
out  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  which  prudence 
taught  him  to  forget  in  concluding  the  peace ;  if 
the  whole  be  not  an  idle  rumour,  too  lightly  taken 
up  by  his  enemy  John  of  Salifbury,  v/hofe  malice  in- 
clined him  to  believe  and  to  aggravate  all  reports 
of  this  nature. 

To  this  meeting  of  the  two  kings  at  Montmirail  gpjft.  s.  t. 
the  priors  of  Montdieu  and  St.  Peter's  Vale,  to-  Cant.  1.  iv. 
gether  with  Bernard  de  Corrilo,  the  monk  of  Gram- 
mont  before-mentioned,  brought  archbifhop  Beck- 
et,  having  firft  prefented  to  Henry  a  monitory 
letter,  fent  from  the  pope,  through  their  hands, 
in  favour  of  that  prelate.  Here,  by  their  exhor- 
tations, and  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  the  king 
of  France  himfelf,  being  much  prefled  to  hiimbh 
himjelf  before  bis  fovereign^  he  was,  with  difficulty, 
perfuaded,  or  rather  forced,  to  do  fo  ;  and  kneel- 
ing to  Henry  faid,  in  the  hearing  of  both  courts, 
"  that,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  his  honour^  he  threw 

himfelf  upon  God's  mercy  and  his  rriercyy  Thefe 
v/ords  appear  fatisfactory ;  but  Henry,  v/hom  ex- 
perience had  rendered  very  cautious,  apprehending 
that  the  exprefiion,  to  the  honour  of  God ^  was  meant 
to  cover  fome  refer\^e,  oreflablifh  fome  difiinclion, 
in  favour  of  the  church,  refufed  to  accept  this 
form  of  fupplicatibn ;  and,  after  fome  paffionate 
comiplaints  of  the  former  beha\iour  of  Becket, 
concluded  with  faying,  "  he  defircd  nothing  more 
"  of  him  tlian  that  he  would  promife,  in  the  pre- 
"  fence  of  that  aflcmbly,  as  a  priefl  and  a  bifliop,  . 
"  in  the  word  of  truth,  and  imthout  fraiid  or  fal- 
"  lacy^  to  keep  all  the  lav/s  or  cuiloms,  whicli 
"  former  archbiihops  of  Caaterburv,  good  and 

liolv 
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A.D.  1169.  "  Y,o\y  men,  had  kept  under  the  reigns  of  former 
"  kings  of  England,  and  which  he  himfelf  had 
"  once  folemnly  promifed  to  keep."    Becket  re- 
pHed,  "  that  in  the  form  of ^//t'^//^, which 
"  he  had  taken  to  the  king,  as  archbifhop  of  Can- 
"  terbvary,  he  was  bound  to  defend  him  in  hfe,  Hmb, 
2.nd  worldly  honour^/aving  bis  order.  And  this  he 
"  was  ready  moft  chearfuUy  to  fulfil.    Nor  had 
"  any  more  been  ever  demanded  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  the  fee^  nor  was  there  any  more  due." 
But,  as  the  king  infifted  ftrongly  upon  his  own 
proportion,  he  faid  at  lafl,  "  that,  although  none 
of  his  predeceffors  had  done  or  promifed  this, 
and  he  was  not  obliged  to  it  in  duty,  yet,  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  to  obtain  the 
king's  favour,  fte  would  promife  to  keep  thofe 
.     Guftoms  which  had  been  kept  by  his  holy  pre- 
decefTors,  faving  his  order ^  and  fo  far  as  he 
could  do  it  according  to  God'''    He  further  added, 
that,  to  regain  the  king's  affedion,  he  would 
do  all  he  could  without  prejudice  to  the  honour  of 
"  God:' 

V.  Epi0.        On  this  I  would  obferve,  that  we  have  a  letter 
Ss-  i-       to  Becket,  written  fome  time  before,  from  the 
bifhop  of  Lifieux,  and  which  has  already  been 
cited  on  another  occafion,  wherein  are  thefe  words; 
It  will  not  be  for  your  intereft  to  recur  to  parti- 
culars^  but  as  much  as  poilible  to  flick  to  gene- 
rals.    For  our  caufe  is  fafe,  unlefs  articles  parti^ 
cularly  exprefi  deftroy  our  liberty.    If  we  profefs 
"  ourfelves  bound  to  fidelity,  reverence  and  obe- 
dience  to  the  king;  if  we  offer  our  fortunes 
"  and  perfons  to  be  employed  to  his  honour  and 
"  fervice  ;  if  we  promjfe  to  ob/erve  the  royal  dig- 
nities  and  ancient  cufloms,  fo  far  as  they  do  not 
"  contrad:6l  the  law  of  God^  it  does  us  no  hurt ; 
"  becaufe  in  all  thefe  things  we  are  by  no  means 
"  bound  againft  our  duty.    If  therefore  under 
"-^  this,  or  any  other  like  form  of  wordS;>  which 

"  can 
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can  be  thought  of,  the  divine  goodnefs  Ihould  ^^^^^5- 
procure  peace  to  you  and  your's,  referve  the 
interpretation  of  thefe  words  to  future  times''  On  this 
plan  it  is  evident  Becket  intended  to  proceed  : 
but  Henry,  who  v/ell  underflood,  that  the  excep- 
tion, he  threw  in,  would  render  the  promife,  he 
made,  of  no  effedt,  rejected  his  offers,  unlefs  he 
would  fwear  precifely  and  ahfolutely  to  keep  the  roy- 
al cuftoms :  which  he  refufing,  though  advifed 
and  preffed  to  do  it  by  many,  the  king  departed 
without  their  peace  being  made.  v.  Epift.  s. 

This  is  the  account  which  was  given  of  this^-'^- 
meeting  by  the  priors  of  Montdieu  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's Vale,  in  their,  letter  to  the  Pope.    iVnd  agree- v.  Epift.<r. 
ably  to  this  Beekfe't  himfelf  wrote  upon  it  to  his'^"^^""- 
Holinefs.    He'alfo  repeated  the  fubftance  of  it  inJ^j^^P'^-  5- 
a  letter  to  the  king  immediately  after  the  confer-  Quadrilo- 
ence.  But  fome  contemporary  hiflorians  relate  other  ^'J^^-^^'^^^J^^ 
particulars,  not  mentioned  in  thofe  letters.  It  is  there  ann.  1159. 
faid,  that  king  Henry,  after  many  reproaches 
againfl  Becket  fohpride  and  ingratitude,  addrelTed 
himfelf  to  LouisVjji  the  following  words:  "  My 
liege,  attend,   if  you  pleafe:  whatfoever  he 
*'  diflikes  he  fays  is  againft  the  honour  of  God-^ 
and  thus  he  would  difpofTefs  me  of  all  my  rights. 
"  But  that  I  may  not  in  any  thing  feem  to  defire 
"  unreafonably  to  oppofe  him,  or  the  honour  of 
"  God^  this  is  my  offer.    There  have  been  maay 
"  kings  of  England  before  me,  fome  v/ho  had 
more  power  than  I,  and  others  who  had  lefs. 
"  There  have  been  before  him  many  archbifhops 
of  Canterbury,  great  and  holy  men.  fVhat 
therefore  the  greatejl  and  holieji  of  his  predecejfors 
*^  did  for  the  leaft  of  mine^  let  him  do  for  me^  and  I 
"  fhall  he  fatisjiedr    At  which  ail  the  affembly 
expreffed  their  fati;$fa6tion  in  the  king's  condefcen- 
fion  ;  and  Louis .  himfelf  faid  to  Becket,  upon  his 
remaining  filent  for  fome  time,  "  My  lord  arch- 
bifhop,  would  you  he  greater  or  ivifer  than  all 
thofe  holy  men?    Why  do  you  helitate  p  See!^ 
Vol.  IL  N  n  "  vour 
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A.  D.  udp.  u  your  peace  is  at  hand."  But  he  replied,  "  It 
"  was  true ;  many  of  his  predeceflbrs  were  better 
"  and  greater  than  he  •  but  every  one  of  them 
"  had,  in  his  own  times,  cut  off  fome  things 
*'  which  raifed  themfelves  up  againft  God,  though 
"  not  all.  For  if  they  had  entirely  eradicated 
"  all,  he  fhould  not  be  now  expofed  to  this  fiery 
"  trial,  by  which  being  proved,  as  they  had  been 
"  and  partaking  their  labour,  he  might  alfb  be 
"  found  worthy  of  their  praife  and  reward.  Nor, 
"  if  any  one  among  them  had  been  too  cool,  or 

too  immoderate  in  his  zeal,  was  he  bound  to 

follow  his  example,  one  way  or  another."  He 
added  other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe,  con- 
cluding,     that  the  prim^itive  fathers  had  fufFered 

martyrdom,  becaufe  they  would  not  fubjedl  the 

name  of  Jefus  Chrift  to  any  other  name  :  nor 
"  would  he,  that  he  might  recover  the  favour  of  a 
"  man,  give  up  the  honour  of  Chrifb. 
v.Epift.  8.      The  ecclefiafticks  employed  in  this  bufinefs  by 
the  pope,  further  acquainted  his  Holinefs,  "  that 

when,  according  to  his  orders,  they  exhorted 
"  the  king  of  England  to  reflore  Becket  to  his 
"  favour,  his  anfwer  was,  that  perhaps  he  might 
"  be  advifed  to  reflore  him  to  Canterbury,  but  to 
"  his  favour  he  never  would,  becaufe  by  Jo  doing 
**  he  JJjould  lofe  the  benefit  of  that  privilege  his  ho- 
"  lifiefs  had  conferred  on  him  by  a  former  letter^ 

uohich  fvfpended  that  prelate  from  all  authority 
"  over  him  till  he  had  recovered  his  favour.""  It  is 
wonderful  that  Henry  fhould  fpeak  fo  plain  on 
this  matter  !  for  he  might  be  almofh  certain  that 
the  pope  would  take  from  him  a  privilege,  of 
v/bich  he  openly  declared  he  would  make  a  ufe  fo 
repugnant  to  the  intentions  of  the  giver. 

Som^e  tim^e  after  this  conference,  a  new  interview 
being  appointed  between  the  two  kings,  the  fame 
monks,  who  had  before  delivered  to  Henry  a  letter 
of  admonition  from  Alexander,  now  delivered  to 

him 
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him  another  of  commination  ;  affiiring  him,  that,  ^  ^- ' 
if,  before  the  beginning  of  Lent,  he  did  not  comply  i.  'iv.^' 
with  the  repeated  exhortations  fent  to  him  from  that 
pontiff,  his  Holinefs  would  no  longer  reflrain  the 
archbifhop,  as  he  had^  hitherto  done.     "  For  he 

ought  not  to  imagine^  either  that  the  Lord^  who  7iow 
"  Jlept^  might  not  be  awakened    or  that  the  /word  of 

St.  Peter  was  fo  confufned  with  ruft^  as  that  it  could 
^'  not  he  drawn^  and  exercife  a  proper  vengeance^ 
He  very  unwillingly  received  thefe  letters ;  and, 
after  much  difcourfe  on  the  fubjed:  of  them,  re- 
turned this  anfwer,  "  I  did  not  drive  my  lord  ofv.Epifi. 
Canterbury  out  of  my  kingdom  :  neverthelefs,  if  ^- 
he  will  hereafter  do  his  duty  to  me,  arid  obediently 
ohferve  and  maintain  to  me  what  his  predecejjors  have 
obferved  and  maintained  tomine^  I  will,  out  of  reve- 
rence to  the  pope,  permit  him  to  return  into  Eng- 
land, and  remain  there  in  peace." 

According  to  the  account  fent  to  Alexander  by  v.  Epid 
Becket  himfelf,  Henry  had  been  perfuaded,  at  the^" 
inftance  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  not  to  mention  the  royal  cuftoms  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Yet  that  prelate  obferves  very  juftly,  that^ 
although  he  changed  his  word^  he  adhered  to  his  pur- 
poje^  infifting  ftill  upon  the  fame  abfolute  promife 
of  the  obedience  paid  by  former  bifhops  to  former 
kings.  But,  as  in  the  courfe  of  their  conference 
he  made  fome  variations  in  the  terms  of  his  anfwer, 
the  monks  defired  he  would  give  it  them  by  letters 
patent,  to  be  fent  to  the  pope  for  their  greater  fecu- 
rity  againft  any  miftake  ;  which  he  peremptorily 
refufmg,  they  departed  from  him  exceedingly  dif- 
contented. 

When  they  made  their  report  to  Becket  of  what  v.  Epift 
had  pall,  he  adhered  to  his  former  favings  of  the  ' 
honour  of  God^  and  of  the  rights  of  his  order ;  alledg- 
ing,  "  that,  without  the  authority  of  the  pope,  he 
could  not  change  the  ecclefiaftical  form  of  allegi- 
ance  obferved  by  the  whole  wejiern  churchy  and  clear- 
N  n  2  "  ly 
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A.D.  ii59.a     exprefTed  in  thofe  very  ordinances,  which  had 
"  occafioned  his  banifhment  ;  it  being  there  faid, 
"  that  bifhops  are  obliged  to  fwear  fealty  to  the 
"  king,  faving  their  order''    Henry  did  not  pro- 
pofe  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and  confequently  this  obje(ftion  had  no  real  weight : 
but  the  archbilliop  fuppofed,  that,  becaufe  this  ex- 
ception had  been  indifcreetly  admitted  into  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  it  ought  to  be  in  that  he  was  now  re- 
quired to  take,  though  it  would  have  entirely  de- 
feated the  purpofe  for  v/hich  the  latter  was  exaded. 
V.  Epift.  %6.  j-j^  ^i^g  letters  he  wrote  on  this  affair  he  exulted  great- 
ly,    that  the  king^  who  before  endeavoured  to  def- 
"  Z^^if^      ^'^^"^^  ^^T^  ^/rt/Vz/y  coyifejjed^  that  the  confli- 
"  tutions  of  Clarendon  were  the  file  caufi  of  the  per- 
f edition  he fiiffered''    i\nd,  confidering  how  un- 
juflly  and  cruelly  he  had  been  treated,  he  mofl: 
earneflly  implored  the  pope,  to  exadl  from  the  king 
whatfoever  had  been  taken  from  him  and  all  his 
friends,  even  to  the  I  aft  farthing    afTuring  his  Holi- 
nefs  of  a  certain  triumph,  if,  inftead  of  continuing 
his  late  too  moderate  meafures,  he  would  immedi- 
ately exert  the  rigour  of  yaftice He  alfo  entreat- 
^4.^^' ed  him,,     not  to  abfolve  the  jnaJefa^ors,  he  (Bee- 
ket)  had  excom.municated."     Thefe  malefactors 
were  fcveral  of  the  mofh  em.inent  prelates  and  ba- 
rons of  England.     For,  having  waited  the  term 
V.  Epift.  39.  prefcribed  to  him  by  the  pope,  and  being  therefore 
40.^43,  44-  reinftated  in  his  former  authority,  he  had  at  once 
£pia.  92. ib.  excommunicated  the  bifhops  of  London  and  of  Sa- 
lilbury,  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  (whom 
in  a  lettter  to  the  pope  he  calls  the  Arch-devil 
of  Canterbury)  Nigel  de  Sacville,  and  Thomas 
Fitz-bernard,    officers  of  the  king's  houfhold, 
Hugh  de  St.  Clare,  Hugh  earl  of  Chefler,  Richard 
de  Lucy,  Great-jufliciary,  and  other  chief  men  of 
the  kingdom.    All  this  was  done  between  Palm- 
lunday  and  Whitfunday,  without  any  notice  of  it 
having  been  given  to  Alexander, 

The 
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-  The  bifhop  of  London,  from  an  apprehenfion  of^'  ^  ' 
the  ftorm  that  was  conning  upon  him,  had,  with 
the  bifhop  of  Sahlbury,  interpofed  an  appeal  to  the 
pope.  But  his  excommunication  having  been  noti- 
fied in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Afcenfion-day, 
by  one  of  Becket's  agents,  he  alTembied  the  clergy, 
and  protefted  againft  the  fentence,  "  becaufe  the 
"  archbifhop  had  not  cited  him  as  he  ought  to  have 
"  done  ;  becaufe,  againft  all  the  rules  of  juftice, 
"  that  prelate  was  accufer,  witnefs,  and  judge ; 
"  and  becaufe,  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhould  come  in- 
"  to  England,  he  could  not  act  as  legate  there.'* 
But  the  moft  remarkable  objedtion  v/as,  "  that  he 
"  had  no  jurifdidtion  over  the  fee  of  London,  be- 
"  caufethat  church  had  a  right  to  the  metropolitaxi 
dignity,  which  it  had  loft  to  Canterbury  only 
"  by  the  irruption  of  the  pagans  (that  is,  the  An- 
"  glo-Saxons)  as  the  biftiop  faid  he  could  prove." 
It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed,  that,  in  the  fnft  infti- 
tution  of  metropolitan  fees,  that  dignity  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  capital  cities  ;  the  ecclefiaftical 
iupeiiority  being  eftabliflied  in  conformity  to  the 
civil.  But  John  of  Salift)ury,  with  great  ftiarpnefs,  ^  Epift 
ridiculed  this  pretenfion,  in  a  letter  he  v/rote  to  the  ' 
monks  of  Canterbury  about  that  time.  He  fayed, 
the  bilhop  was  apprifed  that  the  city  of  London, 
before  Chriftianity  was  eftablilhed  in  England, 
had  been  the  feat  of  the  Arch-flamen  of  Jupiter  ; 
"  and  perhaps  the  prudent  and  religious  man  had 
"  thoughts  of  reftoring  the  worftiipof  Jupiter  ;  tbat 
^'Jince  be  could  by  no  other  means  be  an  archbijljop^  be 
"  migbt  obtain  the  tide  of  Arcb-flamen.'"  The  latter 
words  of  this  paragraph  alluded  to  a  notion  encou- 
raged by  Becket,  but  ftrongly  denied  by  the  bilhop, 
that  all  the  malevolence  of  that  prelate  to  him  was 
the  efFedl  of  a  difappointment  in  tlie  hopes  he  had 
conceived  of  being  himfelf  promoted  to  Canterbury. 
And  this  obfulete  claim  gave  more  v/eight  to  that 
report  ;  as  it  looked  like  a  refource  of  difappointed 
N  n  3  ambition. 
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A  D.  1 169.  ambition.    He  feems  himfelf  to  have  been  fenfible, 
that  it  would  do  him  no  fervice,  and  therefore  refl- 
ed  his  caufe  upon  the  many  informalities  in  the  pro- 
ceeding againfl  him,  and  upon  the  appeal  he  had 
previoufly  made  to  the  pope,  which  he  implored  the 
v.j.pift.  46.  j^-^g  to  recommend  to  his  Holinefs  by  his  own  let- 
ters, and  by  all  the  credit  of  his  friends  in  the  fa- 
y.  Epift.  47- cred  college,    Henry  in  his  anfwer  afTured  him, 
that  he  refented  the  fentence  pafTed  upon  him  and 
other  perfons  of  his  realm,  by  his  traiterous  adver- 
fary  Becket,  no  lefs  than  if  he  had  vomited  out  his 
V  E  ift  8  P^fi'*^  ^^^^      cwn  per/on  :  and  accordingly  wrote 
v      ^  to  Alexander  with  moft  bitter  complaints,  "  that, 
"  after  his  Holinefs  had  granted  him  judges  to  hear 
"  his  caufe,  he  had  exempted  his  adverfary  from 
"  theirjurifdidlion,  who  now  had  added  a  new  in- 
"jury  to  the  innumerable  others  done  to  him  be- 
"  fore,  by  having  excommunicated  the  bifhops  of 
"  London,  and  Salifbury,  after  an  appeal  made  to 
"  his  Holinefs,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  an- 
"  fwer  according  to  lav/,  not  cited,  not  called, 
not  convitled,  not  admonifhed.    That  Becket 
*'  had  alfo  anathematized  fome  of  his  neareft  fer- 
"  vants,  having  no  reafonable  caufe  to  alledge  for 
it  ;  which  he  took  no  lefs  ill  than  if  the  fentence 
"  had  been  paft  againft  his  own  perfon.    That  it 
"  feemed  as  if  the  pope  had  entirely  abandoned  all 
care  of  his  fon,  and  had  given  him  up  to  the  rna- 
lice  of  his  enemy.    He  therefore  entreated  his 
Holinefs  by  his  own  authority  to  annul  thefe  pro- 
"■^  ceedings  of  Becket." 

The  archbifhop  of  Rouen  alfo  wrote  very  warm- 
ly to  Alexander  in  vindication  of  his  friend,  the 
^  ^  bifhop  of  London,  witneliing  for  him,  that  in  a  fe- 
so.'s^i'.  i.lix  cret  converfation,  where  only  the  king  and  they 
were  prefent,  he  had  laboured  with  all  his  power  to 
obtain  peace  for  Becket.  And  fome  Englilli  pre- 
lates fent  letters  to  the  famic  efFedl,  adding  the 
higheft  encomiums  of  his  morals,  piety,'  learning, 

and 
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and  of  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper^  for  njohich  he  was^-  ^-  '^^5* 
univerfally  renowned  above  all  the  hifbops  in  England y- Epift-37' 
Indeed  there  was  no  need  of  thefe  teflimonies  in  his^^*  ^'  ^' 
favour  :  for  Alexander  himfelf,  in  his  own  letters, 
had  exprefTed  the  fame  opinion  of  him,  even  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  difpute  with  Becket.    But  yet 
the  friends  of  the  latter  made  no  fcruple  to  call  him, 
in  the  letters  they  wrote  to  each  other,  a  wolf  in'^^^v^^^'i^^' 
Jheep's  cloathing^  parricide^  and  forerunner  of  Anti-  ' 
chrijl. 

As  foon  as  the  pope  had  fome  intelligence,  from 
his  correfpondents  in  France,  of  the  archbifhop's 
proceedings,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  exadlly 
what  he  had  done,  he  teftified  his  furprife  at  the 
impatience  with  which  that  prelate  had  adled ;  and 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  the  letter)  "  exhorted,  befought, 

and  admonifhed  him  to  fufpend  whatever  fen- 
"  tence  he  had  paft,  till  he  lliould  know  how  the 

nuncios,  who  were  coming  to  negociate  a  recon- 
'^^  ciliation  between  him  and  the  king,  would  fuc- 
"  ceed  in  their  commiilion."  Thefe  nuncios  had 
been  fent  at  the  defire  of  that  prince  ^  and  Alexan- 
der was  aware,  that  the  archbifhop,  who  willied 
for  no  more  negociation,  would  be  much  difplea- 
fed  at  their  coming.  He  therefore  accom.panied 
the  notification  of  it  with  an  aHurance,     that  if  in 

two  or  three  months  the  king  Ibould  not  be  mol- 
"  lified  by  the  forbearance,  which,  in  hopes  of  a 

peace,  it  became  them  both  to  grant  him,  he 

would  give  him  full  liberty  to  revoke  this  indui- 

gence,  before  die  nuncios  Hiould  leave  France."^ 
And  in  the  diredlion  of  the  letter  he  fiiyled  him  le^ 
gate  of  the  apofiolical  fee^  wliich  fhewed  that  he  con- 
fidered  him  as  reftored  at  this  time  to  the  full  autlio- 
rity  of  that  office.  The  only  power  upon  earth  which 
Becket  refpedted  was  that  of  the  papacy  ^  yet  fo  in- 
tradlable  was  he  that  he  abfolutely  contemned  the 
admonitions  and  exhortations  thus  fent  from  the  pope 
nor  would  he  take  off  the  excommunication  he  had 
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^.  D.  1169.  laid  on  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  though  Alexander 
entreated  him,  by  a  particular  letter,  that,  tncon- 
fideration  of  the  fingular  affeclion  he  had  for  that  pre- 
late^ grounded  on  a  long  intimacy  of  friendfhip  between 
them  ;  and  as  the  bifhop  a^ed  not  from  the  dilates  of 
his  own  mind^  but  from  fear  of  the  king^  and  through 
the  natural  infirmity  attending  old  age^  he  would  deal 
gently  with  him^  and  till  the  return  of  the  nuncios  Jent 
to  the  king  do  nothing  againjl  him.  This  letter  indeed 
was  not  received  by  Becket  till  after  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  was  pafb.  Yet  when  he  pronounc- 
ed it,  he  well  knew  (as  appears  by  fom.e  palTages 
in  the  letter  itfelf)  how  dear  the  billiop  was  to  the 
pope.  It  was  therefore  a  very  great  difrcfped  to 
his  Holinefs,  to  do  fuch  an  a6t,  without  having 
particularly  apprifed  him  of  it,  and  obtained  his 
leave.  But,  that  upon  the  receipt  of  fo  warm  an 
interceflion  from  a  friend,  who  could  have  com- 
manded what  he  begged  for,  he  did  not  inflantly 
revoke  the  fentence,  is  a  m.oft  aflonifhing  proof  of 
the  implacable  violence  of  his  refentment,  and  the 
inflexible  obftinacy  of  his  temper. 

Henry  had  for  fome  tim^e  been  ufmg  his  utm^oft 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  pope,  that,  by  orders 
from  his  Holinefs,  Becket  fhould  be  called  out  of 
France,  and  translated  from  Canterbury  to  fome 
foreign  fee.  It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
this  expedient  was  recommended  by  William 
of  Pavia,  during  his  legation  in  France  ;  and, 
though  the  archbiihiop  protefled  mofh  violently 
againft  it,  a  more  gentle  or  proper  method  to 
finifh  the  difpute  could  hardly  be  found.  Extra- 
ordinary means  were  therefore  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
V,  Ep^a  79 li^^  minifters  at  Beneventum  to  obtain  this  point 
80.  f  fii.  for  their  mafter.  They  promiifed  Alexander,  in  his 
name,  to  procure  for  him  a  peace  with  the  em- 
psrour  and  the  Saxons.  They  offered  to  buy, 
in  his  behalf,  all  the  Roman  nobility  who  fbood 
out  againfl:  him,  and       give  him,  for  his  ov/n 
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nfe,  ten  thoufand  marks,  a  prefent  equal  to  one^ 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  thefe  days. 
They  moreover  alTured  him  of  their  m after' s  per- 
miflion  to  ordain  whom  he  pleafed,  as  well  in  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  as  in  all  the  other  fees  that 
were  then  vacant  in  England.  But,  whether  he 
thought  that  in  fome  of  thefe  particulars  the 
king  offered  more  than  he  would  be  able  to  per- 
form, or  whether  his  knowledge  of  Becket's  un- 
alterable refolution,  not  to  accept  of  any  other 
fee,  made  him  unwilling  to  propofe  his  removal 
from  Canterbury,  he  rejected  all  thefe  temptations. 
Henry  laboured  to  overcome  the  reludlance  he 
found  in  him,  by  the  interceflion  of  others,  who 
might  have,  probably,  a  greater  influence  over 
his  mind,  or  would  embarrafs  him  more  from  the 
difficulty  of  refifting  their  folicitations.  With 
this  intention  he  gained  the  bifhop  of  Syracufe, 
who  was  a  native  of  England,  by  an  offer  of  the 
fee  of  Lincoln,  and  propofed  to  the  king  of  Sicily, 
on  whofe  proteclion  the  pope  in  a  great  meafure 
depended,  a  contradl  of  marriage  with  Johanna 
his  daughter,  if  that  miOnarch  v/ould  affift  him  in 
this  affair.  The  propofal  was  too  agreeable  to  be 
refufed ;  and  the  tranflation  of  Becket,  or  his  re- 
moval from  Canterbury  in  fome  other  manner, 
was  vehemently  prelfed  by  the  court  of  Sicil)'. 
Henry  likewife  applied  to  thofe  cities  in  Italy  by 
whofe  arms  the  pope  was  fupported.  He  pro- 
mifed  to  give  the  Milanefe '  three  thoufand  marks, 
and  to  build  up  tlieir  walls,  which  had  been  de- 
molilhed  by  the  emperour,  more  ftrongly  than 
ever,  if  they  could  gain  for  him  this  moderate 
and  reafonable  requeft.  To  Parma  he  offered  a 
thoufand,  as  much  to  Bologna,  and  to  Cremona  two 
thoufand.  He  alfo  bribed  with  large  fums  the 
principal  barons  of  Rome,  who  v/ere  of  Alex- 
ander's party.  But  not  all  thefe  united  could 
ihake  that  pontiff,  whom  the  appreheafion  of 
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difgiifting  the  king  of  France  rendered  as  obfti- 
nate  in  this  point  as  Becket  himfelf.    The  Englifh 
minifters  could  obtain  no  more  for  their  mafter, 
than  that  two  nuncios  fhould  be  fpeedily  fent 
into  France  to  negociate  an  agreement  between 
him  and  Becket,  which  in  efFedt  was  nothing  elfe 
but  a  further  delay  of  the  excommunication,  he 
feared  from  that  prelate. 
v.Epid.yS.    During  the  courfe  of  thefe  tranfadlions  the 
tl  ^i' London  endeavoured  to  perfuade  all  his 
brethren  to  join  in  his  appeal  to  the  pope.  But, 
except  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who  had  origi- 
nally concurred  with  him  in  it,  they  all  refufed 
it  on  various  pretences.    The  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefler's  excufe  was  peculiar.    He  faid  "  it  was 
a  rule  of  the  divine  law,  that  whoever  was  fum- 
moned  by  a  fuperior  judge  could  not  appeal  in 
to  an  inferiour  •  and  therefore  he,  being  called  by 
his  age  and  infirmities  to  appear  before  God,  could 
not  attend  an  appeal  in  an  earthly  court.'*  Nor 
were  thefe  prelates  content  with  merely  declining, 
in  this  inflance,  to  make  a  common  caufe  (as  they 
had  formerly  done)  with  the  bifhop  of  London ; 
but  obftinately  refufed  to  hold  communion  with 
him,  and  even  publifhed  injundions  through  their 
feveral  diocefes,  that  all  men  fhould  avoid  him  ; 
though  the  king  had  fent  orders  particularly  for- 
bidding any  regard  to  be  paid  to  his  excommu- 
nication.   So  great  was  their  refpe6t  to  the  legan- 
tine  power  with  which  Becket  was  invefhed. 

The  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  notwithftanding  the 
affent  he  had  given  to  what  had  been  done  in  the 
parliament  at  Northampton,  and  by  other  fub- 
v.Epift.ii4fequent  adts,  in  which  he  had  concurred,  againft 
^'  that  prelate,  intrigued  with  him  now,  and  favour- 

ed him,  out  of  hatred  to  Henry.  But  his  pov/er 
was  loft,  and  that  fpirit,  fo  formidable  once  to 
the  crown,  v/as  in  a  great  meafure  broken.  He 
had  received  from  the  king,  who  thought  it  ne- 
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cefTary  to  keep  him  as  low  as  he  could,  fo  many^-^- 
and  fo  grievous  mortifications,  that,  to  obtain  a 
>  difmiffion  from  the  court  and  the  world,  he  ex-^-Epift-»»3 
prefTed  a  defire  of  refigning  his  bifhoprick,  with 
the  confent  of  the  pope,  which  he  applied  for 
through  Becket,  but  received  a  denial.  And,  not 
long  afterwards,  he  was  fo  heavily  incumbered 
with  debts,  and  diflrefTed  for  want  of  money,  that 
he  even  fold  the  golden  crofs  belonging  to  his 
church:  for  which  Becket,  though  in  exile,  and 
much  his  friend  at  that  time,  reprimanded  him 
as  his  metropolitan,  and  injoined  him  to  reflore  it. 
Into  fuch  meannefs  and  mifery  did  this  great  pre- 
late fall  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life !  Yet  upon 
this  occafion,  fome  fparks  of  his  former  charadler 
kindled,  and  broke  out  a  little ;  fo  as  to  make 
him  again  a  favourite  with  what  may  be  called 
the  High  Church  Party  of  thofe  days,  but  in  a 
degree  much  inferior  to  Becket. 

Henry  now  faw,  with  no  little  uneafinefs,  what 
he  had  to  expedt  from  his  bifhops,  if  the  cenfures 
he  was  threatened  with,  by  his  exafperated  adver- v.  Epid.  79. 
fary,  fhould  fall  on  his  perfon.  Nor  could  he<^-i^- 
reafonably  entertain  a  hope,  that  Becket  would 
delay  the  inflicting  of  them  any  longer,  than  till 
the  next  feafh  of  the  purification  of  the  blefled  Vir- 
gin ;  that  prelate  having  fent  letters  to  thecovent  of 
Canterbury  and  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  com- 
manding them  from  that  time  to  flop  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  fervice  in  their  churches,  and 
declaring,  he  v/as  refolved  not  even  to  fpare  the 
king's  perfon,  if  that  prince  did  not  repent,  and 
make  a  proper  fatisfa(ftion  to  all  he  had  injured. 
Upon  thefe  a6ts  of  hoftility,  Henry. fent  a  Nor- 
man bifnop  and  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  to 
the  French  king,  with  orders  to  require  of  that 
monarch,  both  on  account  of  the  alliance,  aiid 
the  feudal  connexion  between  them,  that  he  lliould 
expell  the  archbifhop  out  of  his  kingdom.  But 
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u.  11(59.  Louis  anfwered.  "  that  he  had  derived  from  his  an- 
E^P'it  79  cc  cefiors  this^  as  an  hereditary  right ^  and  a  perpetual 
cuftom  of  the  realm  of  France^  that  all  vjho  were 
"  hanifhed  for  the  fake  of  jujiice  fhould  there  he 
"  kindly  received.    Nor  would  he  ever  give  up  an 
inheritance  fo  honourable  and  pleafing  to  God''' 
Such  noble  fentiments  were  never  fo  ill  and  imper- 
tinently applied  :  as  Becket,  inftead  of  having 
ht^n  hanified  for  the  fake  of  jujiice,  had  fled  from 
juftice,  and  oppofed,  with  all  his  power,  the  due 
execution  thereof  againft  offending ,  churchmen. 
Louis  added  more  truly,  "  that  he  had  received 
the  archbilhop  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
whom  he  accounted  his  only  Lord  upon  earth  ;  and 
"  therefore,  neither  out  of  regard  for  the  emperour, 
nor  for  the  king  of  England,  nor  for  any  power 
in  the  world,  would  he  fend  that  prelate  away, 
*'  or  ever  ceafe  from  protecting  both  him  and  his 
caufe,  fo  long  as  they  wanted  protection ,  be- 
*'  caufe  God  was  with  him,,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  God's  law  he  endured  fo  many  loffes 
*'  and  wrongs."    Of  this  Becket  himfelf  wrote  an 
account  to  his  friend,  the  bilTiop  of  Oftia,  and  in 
the  fanie  letter  complained,  ^'  that  fome,  who 
Epift.  79.  C4  ^^^^       filled  ( as  Lotus  was )  with  the  Jpir  'it  of 
God,  advifed  him  not  to  demand  a  reparation  of 
dam^ages,  and,  if  a  peace  fhould  be  treated  of, 
"  to  pafs  over  all  matters  as  lightly  as  pollible  ^ 
not  confidering  how  dangerous  it  would  be  in 
the  precedent,  if  fecular  powers  fhould  be  thus 
"  encouraged  to  profcribe  and  to  banifh  innocent 
perfons,  and  then  be  reconciled  to  the  church, 
whenever  they  pleafed,  with  great  damage  to 
her,  and  great  profit  to  themfelves.    He  affirm- 
*^  ed,.  that  the  pope  might  eafily  carry  this  point : 
hecduje,  (fays  he)  though  the  king  may  affe^  to 
throw  out  menaces,  he  really  fhook  with  fear^ 
*^  fro7n  the  time  that  he  faw  his  contumacious  hifhops^ 
*'  with  other  acOmplices  of  I  is  malice  and  inftruments 
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^  of  his  iniquity,  delivered  over  to  Satan,  for  /Z?^  a.  d,  ^i^^, 
"  dejiru^lion  of  the  flefj.    When  they  are  once  crufh- 
ed,  he  ivill  be  more  eafiJy  and  fooner  fubdued^ 
"  and  all  his  thunder  will  be  turned  into  rain.  Believe 
"  me,  who  have  experience,  who  know  the  manners  of 
the  man,  and  have  food  all  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the 
^'  day,  nor  am  yet  afraid  of  the  contefl,  for  the  fake  of 
"  the  Lord  and  the  liberty  of  the  church believe,  that 
he  is  one  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  as  nothing  but 
"  punifhment  can  mend.''    He  defires  the  bifhop 
to  reprefent  all  this  to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  of 
his  Holinefs,  and  of  the  facred  college,  "  that 
"  the  apofiolical  fee  may,  through  his  fujfe rings,  ac- 
quire  liberty  for  the  church  of  England r  Pro- 
tefling,  "  that  he  chofe  rather  to  die  in  the  bitternefs 
of  banifhment  for  the  Lord,  than  to  fee  the  church 
^'  prophaned  by  the  execrable  traditions  of  tyrants^ 
and  the  divine  law  rendered  of  no  effeB. 
While  he  was  thus  urging  on,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  the  excommunication  of  Henry,  that 
king  was  employed  in  fecuring  to  himfelf,  and  to 
the  young  princes,  his  children,  the  benefits  he 
had  gained  by  the  peace  of  Montmirail.  His 
eldefh  fon  was  accordingly  fent  by  him  to  Paris, 
'.vhere,  on  a  day  of  lolemnity,  he  publickly  ferved 
the  king  of  France  at  his  table,  as  fenefchal  of 
that  kingdom,  in  right  of  the  earldom  of  Anjou, 
v/ith  which  he  now  was  invefled.    This  ceremony 
confirmed  the  reflitution  obtained  by  the  above- i^^*^^'^^ 
mentioned  treaty  of  that  high  feudal  office,  which  chr.  Norm, 
a  contemporary  writer  affirms  to  be  the  fame  as^" 
that  of  Maire  du  Palais.    And  not  long  afterwards, 
in  the  fpring  of  this  year  eleven  hundred  and  fjxty 
nine,  Prince  Geoffry  Plantagener,,  as  duke  of 
Bretagne,  went  to  Rennes,  and  received  the  hom- 
age of  all  his  great  barons.    Thus,  notwithftand-j^^i^p^^^ 
ing  the  many  difhculties,  which  his  quarrel  v/ith  Mome,  « 
the  king  of  France  had  thrown  in  his  way,  and^''^'*' 
all  the  embaraffinent  of  his  other  affairs,  did 
Henry  compleat  the  eftablifhrnent  of  his  fon  in 

the 
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**^5-the  dutchy  of  Bretagne an  acquifition  of  vaft 
importance  to  his  power  and  interefts,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  England  ! 
icL  ibid.  But  the  troubles  in  Aquitaine  were  not  fo  eafily 
pacified.  For,  fome  difputes  having  arifen  about 
the  reflitutions,  which  had  been  flipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Montmirail,  many  of  the  barons  who 
had  revoked  in  Gafcony  and  Poitou  continued  in 
arms  :  fo  that  Henry  was  compelled  to  go  thither 
himfelf  in  order  to  iupprefs  their  rebellion,  which 
he  efFedtcd  by  the  deftrudlion  of  feveral  caflles  be- 
longing to  the  earls  of  Angoulefme  and  LaMarche. 
Thefe  great  lords  being  reduced,  and  treated  by 
Henry  with  his  ufual  clemency  upon  their  fub- 
miflion,  the  m.alecontents  of  lefs  note  were  foon 
•  fabdued;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the 
tranquillity  of  thofe  provinces  was  fully  reftored. 
When  the  king  had  fpent  fome  time  in  duly  or- 
dering and  fettling  the  government  there,  he  re- 
turned into  Normandy,  and  made  flrong  lines 
for  the  protection  of  one  part  of  the  frontier, 
which,  having  no  river  to  defend  it,  was  expo  fed 
to  depredation  from  fudden  incurfions.  He  like- 
wife  built  a  new  caflle  at  Beauvoir  en  Lions, 
having  a  conftant  attention  in  time  of  peace  to 
See  Carte,  sll  that  wculd  fccure  his  territories  in  war.  At 
fub  anno,  xh^  {^mt  time  he  carried  on  other  great  publick 
'  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  particularly 
a  bank  or  dyke,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Loire, 
beginning  about  thirty  miles  above  Angers,  and 
continued  to  that  city,  in  order  to  confine  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river,  which  frequently  happened 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  they  ruined  the 
country.  No  monument  that  can  be  raifed  to  the 
memory  of  a  king  is  fo  glorious  as  thefe,  v/hich 
he  ereds  for  him.felf  while  he  is  only  intent  cn 
doing  good  to  his  fubjeCts. 

Gratian 
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Gratian  and  Vivian,  'the  two  nuncios  fent  by^-^-.^^|- 
the  pope,  repaired  to  Henry  in  Normandy  up-27.uii. 
on  his  return  out  of  Gafcony.  They  came  with 
limited  powers,  and  a  form  of  agreement  pre- 
fcribed  by  Alexander,  to  which  if  they  could 
not  induce  the  king  to  confent,  they  were  or- 
dered to  leave  him;  and,  for  fear  they  fhould 
be  corrupted,  they  were  bound  by  an  oath  to 
accept  no  prefent  from  him,  not  even  their 
charges  while  they  remained  at  his  court,  //// 
tbe  peace  was.  concluded.  I  ufe  the  word  peace^ 
becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  Alexander's  letters  and  thofe 
written  by  Becket  concerning  this  affair,  as  if 
he  and  the  king,  his  mafter,  had  been  two  in- 
dependent potentates  at  war  with  each  other. 

When  the  nuncios  delivered  the  pontiff's  letters  id.  ibid, 
to  that  prince  he  was  greatly  difturbed  ;  and,  in  a- 
conference  which  he  afterwards  held  with  them  on 
the  bufinefs  they  were  fent  to  negociate,  he  let 
drop  fome  very  warm  and  angry'  expreHions  -  upon 
which  Gratian,  who  was  nephew  to  pope  Eugenius  v.  Epii^.^, 
the  Third,  faid  to  him,  "  Sir,  do  not  threaten ; 
we  fear  no  threats :  for  we  are  of  a  court  that 
has  been  accujlomed  to  give  the  law  to  emperours 
and  to  kings''  Neverthelefs  Henry  feemed  to  be 
abfolutely  determined  that  they  fhould  not  give  it 
to  him ;  and  before  he  would  treat  of  a  reconci- 
liation with  Becket,  on  any  terms,  infilled  pofi- 
tively  and  pertinacioufly,  that  thofe  of  his  fer- 
vants,  whom  that  prelate  had  excommunicated,^  „  . 
fhould  be  abfolved.    This  not  being  agreed  to,  hei.  iii^* 
broke  off  the  conference,  mounted  liis  horfe,  and 
protefted  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  would  hear 
another  word,  from  the  pope  or  any  man  livings 
upon  the  fubjed  of  Becket's  return  to  Canterbury. 
The  nuncios,  ftartled  at  this,  thought  it  neceflary 
to  yield  the  point  in  difpute  ;  and  the  negociation 
was  renewed  :  but  other  difficulties  arifing  about 
tlie  preliminaries,   Henry  departed  again,  with 

marks 
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D.  ii^>9.  marks  of  great  difpleafure  ;  and  being  told  by  his 
bifhops,  that  a  mandate  from  the  pope,  requiring 
them  to  perform  whatever  injundlions  fhould  be 
given  by  the  nuncios,  had  been  communicated  to 
them,  he  anfwered  :  It  is  no  matter  :  I  know 
what  they  will  do  :  they  will  put  my  dominions 
under  an  interdidl.  But  cannot  I,  who  am  able 
to  take  a  ftrong  caflle  every  day  in  the  year, 
arrefh  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  lliall  have  the  bold- 
*'  nefs  to  offend  me  by  fuch  an  ad  ?"  This  lan- 
guage brought  the  nuncios  to  be  more  complaifant- 
and  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  him,  that 
three  of  his  fervants,  Nigel  de  Sacville,  Thomas 
Fitzbernard,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
who  then  were  attending  upon  him,  Ihould  be 
abfolved  the  next  day  ;  and  that  one  of  the  nun- 
cios fhould  go  over  to  England,  in  order  to  abfolve 
the  excommunicated  there  ;  on  which  conditions 
Epift.a7-^|,g  king,  out  of  devotion  to  God,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  pope,  would  permit  the  archbilhop  to 
come  to  him  in  fafety,  and  to  receive  his  arch- 
bifhoprick  in  good  peace  and  with  firm  fecurity, 
as  entire  as  he  had  polTefl  it  before  he  left  the 
kingdom,  and  to  hold  it  ro  the  honour  of  God  and 
cf  the  Churchy  and  to  the  honour  cf  the  king  and  of 
his  children.  It  was  alfo  flipulated  that  a  like  re- 
Horation  fliould  be  granted  to  thofe  who  were  in 
banifhment  v/ith  and  for  the  archbifnop.  This 
was  the  form  of  reconciliation,  which,  (if  we  may 
believe  the  report  that  the  nuncios  made  to  the 
pope)  was  wiitten  down  with  the  king's  entire 
confent,  and  \\ithout  the  addition  of  any  other 
words.  But  they  fay  that  the  next  morning  he 
changed  a  word  in  the  writing,  inftead  of  chil- 
dren putting  heirs ;  v/hich  alteration  they  admitted 
without  difpute.  And,  upon  their  aiking  him, 
Y/hether  he  v»^ould  agree  to  give  the  archbilhop  the 
kijs  of  peace,  he  faid,  "  the  peace  jhoidd  not  be  hm- 
"  dered  for  fo  Utile  a  matter.'*    They  were  much 

pleafed 
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pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  and,  immediately  after j^- '^^9- 
'it,  abfolved  his  three  fervants.    But  they  tell  the 
pope  in  their  letter-  that  they  were  exceedingly  fur- 
prifed  and  confounded,  when  the  abfolution  having 
been  given,  the  king,  inftead  of  the  words  to  the 
honour  of  his  heirs ^  in  the  written  agreement,  in- 
ferted  thefe,  faving  the  dignity  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
that  they  left  him  thereupon,  and  went  to  Caen.  v.  Epift.  17. 
They  further  add,  that,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go 
from  Baieux,  where  the  conference  had  been  held, 
in  order  to  meet  the  earl  of  Flanders  at  Rouen,  he 
referred  the  negociation  to  a  council  compofed  of 
all  the  principal  bifhops  and  temporal  lords  of  his 
dominions  on  the  continent,  together  with  fomeof 
the  Englifh,  who  then  were  with  him  in  France. 
They  acknowledge  that  all  thefe  very  flrongly  in- 
filled upon  retaining  the  claufe  inferred  by  the  king; 
to  which  they  agreed,  on  condition  that  another 
fliould  be  added,  faving  the  liberty  of  the  church,  v.  Ep\i\.i^  ■ 
But  this  expedient  not  being  fatisfadory,  fome  of 
the  bifhops  propofod,  that,  leaving  all  favhigs  out, 
the  agreement  fhould  be  drawn  up  in  the  following 
v/ords,  tbat^  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  pope^ 
the  king  fjould  permit  the  archhifhop  to  return  into 
England^  and  enjoy  his  archbifhoprick  as  entire  as  be- 
fore he  'Went  out  of  the  Kingdom :  and  that  all  thofe 
perfons  'who  'went  'with  him^  or  on  his  account^  fJjould 
be  lik<wife  reftored  to  their  o'wn.    The  brevity  and 
limplicity  of  this  form  being  approved  by  all  the 
affembly,  they  recomm.ended  it  to  the  king,  in  a 
letter  which  was  carried  by  the  archbilbop  of  Rou- 
en.   The  nuncios  alfo  agreed  to  it,  and  Henr}^ 
was  at  lirfl  fo  far  fatisfied  with  it,  that  he  fent  for 
them  to  Rouen.  But  after  they  had  waited  for  him 
there  fome  time,  in  the  archbifhop's  palace,  they 
received  a  meflage  from  him,  to  let  them  know, 
that  he  would  on  no  account  recede  from  the 
claufe,  faving  the  dignity  of  his  ki7igdom :  where 
upon  they  departed  without  coming  to  any  agree- 
VoL.  II.  O  o  nient. 
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A  D.  1159.  j^ent.  When  they  reported  to  Becket  the  king's 
final  refolution,  he  cooly  faid,  that  he  would  con- 
fent  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom, 
Javing  the  rights  of  his  order ^  and  his  fidelity  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Vivian  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which,  he  fays, 
had  been  feen  and  approved  by  his  colleague. 
But  there  is  very  ftrong  evidence  againfl  the  truth 
of  it,  in  one  circumftance  of  great  moment. 
For  the  king,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  himfelf  to 
the  pope  on  this  occafion,  affirms,  that  before  the 
ahjohition  giveyi  to  his  three  fervants^  the  nuncios 
had,  without  the  leaft  contradi^ion^  agreed  to  the 
words,  Javing  the  dignity  of  his  kingdom.  But 
that  the  next  morning,  hy  whofe  injligation^  or 

y.Y.p\Q..io.fro7n  whatj'pirit  he  knew  not,^  they  refufed  to  Jland 
to  their  agreement^  cbje^ing  to  that  exprejfion.  And 
this  account  is  corroborated  by  the  teftimiony  of 
ths  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  the  bifhop  of  Nevers, 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  Normandy,  who,  in 
their  letters  to  the  pope,  declare  with  one  voice, 
that  the  rtiincios^  having  agreed  to  admit  of  thofe 
words^  had  frefently  afterwards  revoked  their  con- 
fent^  and  refufed  to  perform  what  they  had  fet- 
tled. Indeed  they  do  not  fay,  that  the  words 
had  ever  been  agreed  to  without  contradiSIion  ; 
but  that  an  abfolute  corifent  was  given  to  them 
at  firft,  and  retracted  afterwards  by  the  nui^cios, 
they  all  alTert.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
king  fhould  have  admitted  a  form  of  reconci- 
liation, which,  v/ithout  the  addition  of  this 
claufe,  was  at  leaft  as  exceptionable  as  the  words 
ufed  by  Becket,  which  he  -had  rejedled  with  fo 
much  indignation  in  the  late  interview  with  that 
prelate  at  Montmiirail.  And  fuch  a  tame  acqui- 
efcence  agrees  ill  with  the  language,  which  in 
his  former  conferences  with  the  nuncios  he  cer- 
tainly held,  and  with  all  his  behaviour  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  this  negociation.  I  therefore  believe^- ^- '^^^ 
that  the  nuncios  at  one  time  did  confent  to  tliis 
claufe  •  but  that  having  refleded  more  upon  it, 
and  perhaps  talked  on  the  fubjedl  with  fome 
friends  of  Becket,  they  were  afraid  they  lliould 
draw  upon  themfelves  the  whole  temped  of 
that  prelate's  rage,  and,  rather  than  ftand  it, 
retraced  their  confent  the  next  morning.  Nor 
was  it  unnatural  that  they  fhould  defire  to  con- 
ceal from  the  pope  their  having  made  a  con- 
cefiion,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  not  autho- 
rifed  by  their  inflruclions.  For  they  themfelves  v.  Epift.  5. 
had  told  Becket,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  do  any  thing  to  his  prejudice,  or  to  the  dis- 
honour and  detriment  of  the  church.  Indeed 
the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  the  bifhop  of  Nevers, 
and  all  the  prelates  and'  clergy  of  Normandy 
ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours,  in  letters  to  the 
pope  on  this  fubject,  to  make  his  holinefs  think, 
the  words  propofed  by  the  king  would  not  hurt  v.  Epift.  21, 
either  the  liberty  or  dignity  of  the  church  '"' 
""^  becaufe  neither  could  princes  obtain  falvation 

without  the  church,   nor  the  church  peace 
*'  without  their  protection."    But  John  of  Salif- v.  Epift.13. 
bury,  in  a  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  faid  ^ 
truly,  "  if  the  king  had  obtained  that  his  claufe 
"  jhould  he  inferted  in  the  agreement^  he  had  car- 

ried  his  royal  cuJiomSy  only  changing  the  name^ 
"  and  banijhed  quite  out  of  England  all  the  an- 

thority  of  the  Roman  church''     Becket  holds 
the  fame  language  in  feveral  of  his  letters,  fay-  ^  g^j^ 
ing,   "  the  digjiity  of  the  kingdom   was  only   as^ys^^  hl 

fofter  name  for  the  conjiitutions  of  Clarendon.'"'^^' 
He  alfo  complains  very  bitterly,  that  in  this  form 
of  peace  no  mention  was  made  of  reparation  of 
damages.    But  at  the  fame  time  he  tells  the  pope, 
"  that  the  king  now  declared,  he  did  not       v.Epift.  54. 
"  ynand  of  him  any  account  of  his  adminifl  ration  as 

chamellour^  nor  the  money  he  then  had  received^ 
O  o  2  "  or 
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A.D-ii^9  "  or  flood  engaged  foi\  but  only  what  he  had 
"  received  that  belonged  to  the  crown  fmce  he 
was  made  archbipop  of  Canterbury    for  which 
(he  fays)  it  was  univerfally  known  that  he  had 
"  accounted''     He  reports  this  to  fome  of  the 
cardinals  with  whom  he  correlponded,  in  terms 
yet  more  to  his  own  advantage  ^   faying,  that 
the  king  had  now  acknowledged  to  the  nuncios 
and  others,  that  he  (Becket)  liuas  *not  bound  to 
v.Epia.f^,  ^«_y  account  of  his  admimftration  as  chancellour^  or 
60. 1.  iii.        ijjg  money  he  had  received  while  he  held  that  em- 
ployment.     But  to  others  he  expreffes  it,  as  he 
does  to  the  pope,  that  the  king  did  not  demand  of 
him  any  account-^  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  acknowledging,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
give  one.    Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  negociation 
Henry  waved  that  demand  ;   for  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it  in  any  of  the  letters  relating  there- 
to, nor  in  the  terms  of  agreement.    Indeed  it 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  obflacle  to  an  ac- 
comm.odation,   as  Becket  would  not  fubmit  to 
any  judgement  upon  it,  and  could  not  have  paid 
it,  had  he  been  fentenced  to  do  fo  by  Alexan- 
der himfelf    Perhaps  too  Henry    might  now 
begin  to  feel,  that,   by  fubmitting  to  the  pope 
a  caufe  of  fuch  a  nature,   he  himfelf  gave  a 
grievous  wound  to  the   dignity  of  his  crown. 
Yet,  though  he  might  have  reafons  for  drop- 
ping his  claim  at  this  time,  he  could  have  none 
,      to  allow  that  it  never  had  been  due.     Nor  is 
it  credible,   that  he  fnould  fo  lightly  have  im- 
peached his  own  juflice  and  that  of  his  parlia- 
ment. 

But  Michaelmas  day  being  now  pafl,  with- 
out hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
v.Ep^ft.  37.  Becket,  as  neither  of  them  would  give  up  the 
^  point  in  difpute,  a  letter  was  fent  from  the  nun- 

cios, to  notify  to  thofe  whom  they  had  abfolved, 
that  the  abfolution  vv^as  void  ^  and  immediately 

afterwards 
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afterwards  they  prepared  to  return  into  Italy. 
Oratian  went  iirft,  being  much  diflatisfied  v/ith 
Henry's  proceedings.    Nor  did  Vivian  long  de- v.Epift.49. 
lay  to  follow  his  colleague  ;  but  lie  had  not  gone^-  i^'- 
far,  v/hen  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  who 
entreated  him  to  return,  and  gave  him  his  royal 
word,  that  he  would  make  peace  with  Becket,  ac- 
cording to  the  pope's  mandate  and  his  advice. 
What  drew  from  him  this  promife  was  an  in- v-.^pi^-^^- 
formation  given  to  him,  that  the  archbifhop  of'*"'* 
Sens,  who  was  a  moft  zealous  friend  to  Becket, 
had  fet  out  with  Gratian,  which  made  him  ap- 
prehenfive,  that,  on  their  report  to  his  holinefs, 
the  excommunication  and  interdidt,  with  which 
he  had  been  threatened,  would  be  immediately 
laid  on  his  'perfon  and  territories.    He  had  found 
Vivian  a  man  of  fome  moderation ;   and  he 
hoped,    that  by  continuing  a   negociation  with 
him,  he  fhould  tie  Becket's  hands,   and  obtain 
at  leafl  the  delay  that  was  necelfary  for  him  in 
order  to  know  the  fuccefs,  which  the  archdeacon 
of  Salifbury  and  Richard  Bari-e,  whom  he  liad 
difpatched  to  Beneventum  prefently  after  the  con- 
ference at  Montmirail,  had  met  with  in  that 
court.      Vivian  came    back    immediately    on  ^  ^^.^  ^ 
the  receipt  of  this  letter-    but  though  he  took  1.  iii.^'  '  ^ 
great  pains  to  foften  Becket,  and  perfuade  him 
to  approve  his  unexpected  return,  that  prelate 
told  him^  in  anfwer  to  all  he  alledged  on  this 
fubjed,  that  if,  by  his  own  authority  only,  he 
had  refumed  a  legation  which  was  actually  ex- 
pired,   the  king^  for  ivhnfe  faks  it  ivas  refumed^ 
might  obey  it but  he  ^.vndd  not.     He  was  the^ 
more  difcontented,   becaufe,   in  the  terms  now 
offered  by  Henry,  of  which  Vivian  fent  him  a 
copy,  there  v/as  no  promife  made  of  reparation 
of  damages;  though  fome  intimations  were  giv-v.Epift.^ 
en,  that,  if  he  v/ould  acl  in  this  reconciliation,^-- ' 
(p  as  to  deferve  the  favour  of  his  fovercign, 
O  o  3  that 
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A.  D.  ii59.t;j^at  prince  v/ould  again  fet  him  at  the  head  of 
his  kingdom,  and  let  him  feel  no 'want  of  any. 
kind.    As  he  did  not  intend  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  prefcribed,  and  grounded  his  demand, 
not  on  favour,  but  juftke,  he  looked  upon  thefe 
offers  as  nugatory  or  infidious.     Neverthelefs  he 
could  not  decently  refufe  his  confent  to  Vivian's 
entreaty,  that  he  would  attend  on  a  conference 
between  the  two  kings,  which  was  held  at  St. 
Denys  about  the  middle  of  November  in  this  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fixty-eight.    Henry  went  thi- 
ther on  pretence  of  devotion ;  but  his  real  defign 
was  to  mitigate  the  ill  temper  of  Louis  towards 
him,  v/hich  he  feared  would  foon  occafion  a  new 
war  with  that  king.    This  he  partly  efFecled  by 
prom.ifmg  to  treat  in  an  amicable  manner  with 
the  earl  of  Touloufe,  on  the  claim  of  his  fon 
Richard,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  that  earldom ; 
and  moreover  to  fend  that  young  prince  to  be 
educated  in  the  court  of  France  under  Louis 
which  I  can  hardly  believe  he  intended  to  per- 
form :  as,  certainly,  it  would  have  been  liable 
to  many  and  v/eighty  objedlions.    Becket  did  not 
appear  in  perfon  at  this  meeting,  but  he  came  fo 
nigh  as  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  fent  a  petition, 
containing  the  conditions  upon  which  he  defired 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  king.    The  words  were 
v.Epif^.  s:.  thefe  :  "  This  is  what  we  aflv  of  our  lord  the 
].  ill.        tc  l^ing,  according  to  the  mandate  and  counfel 
"  of  our  lord  the  pope,  that  for  the  love  of 
"  God,  and  of  our  lord  the  pope,  and  to  the 
"  honour  of  the  holy  church,  and  his  own  fal- 
*'  vation,   and  that  of  his  heirs,  he  would  re- 
"  ceive  us  into  his  favour,  and  grant  to  us,  and 
"  to  ail  perfons,  who  v/ith  and  for  us  departed 
"  out  of  the  kingdom,  peace,  and  entire  fecuri- 
"  ty  from  him  and  his,  without  deceit ;  and 
"  would  reflore  to  us  the  church  of  Canterbu- 
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ry,  in  as  ample  and  free  a  manner  as  we  ever  ^- ^' "^^9- 
' "  enjoyed  it,  in  it's  befl  condition,  fmce  our  pro- 
"  motion  to  that  fee,  and  all  our  former  polTelii- 
"  ons,  to  have  and  to  hold  them,  as  freely  as 

quietly,  and  as  honourably,  as  they  have 
"  been  had  and  held  by  us,  at  any  time  fince 

our  faid  promotion  :  and  that  our  exiled  friends, 

may,  in  like  manner,  have  their  benefices,  or 
"  any  other  pofTefTions,  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
"  reftored  to  them.    We  further  afk  of  our  lord 

the  king,  that  he  would  permit  all  churches  and 

prebends  belonging  to  the  archbilhoprick,  which 
"  have  become  vacant  fmce  we  went  out  of  the 

kingdom,  to  be  put  into  our  hands,  that  we 
"  may  difpofe  of  them  as  our  own,  in  what  man- 
*'  ner  we  pleafe.'*  There  is  no  mention  here  made 
of  reparation  of  damages,  either  to  Becket  or  his 
friends :  which  it  is  probably  the  archbiHiop  was 
induced  to  omit,  becaufe  the  pope,  in  the  man- 
date, to  which  the  petition  refers,  had  been  filent 
about  it :  but  he  fent  word  to  the  king  that,  to 
avoid  any  blame  with  relation  to  that  point,  he 
would  be  advifed  by  his  Holinefs  what  he  ought  to 
demand 

In  the  petition  fome  particulars  are  worthy  of 
note.  Befides  the  caution  with  which  every  arti- 
cle of  it  is  guarded,  the  words,  to  his  own  falvati- 
m  and  that  of  his  heirs ^  v/ere  thrown  in  v/ith  great 
art,  and  meant  to  intimate,  that  neither  Henry,  v.Epiii.  5i. 
nor  his  heirs,  could  htfaved^  if  he  or  they  fnould"' 
perfifl  in  this  quarrel  with  the  church.  Nor  were 
the  preceding  words,  to  the  honmrr  of  the  chv.rcb^ 
without  fome  malignity;  for  they  im.ported.  that, 
inftead  of  this  peace  being  acknowledged  as  a  grace 
from  the  king,  the  cliurcli  had  triumphed  over  him. 
Henry  faw  this,  and  framed  his  anfwer  as  cunning- 
ly, though  in  much  fewer  v/ords.  He  faid  he 
would  allow,  that  the  archbiibop  fhould  have  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  in  peace,  and  thofe  polTeilions 
O  o  4  which 
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A.  D.  ii^9-which  had  been  held  by  his  predeceffors^  and  as  they 
were  held  by  them  •  thus  excluding  him  from  the 
enjoyment  of  all  new  acquifitions  which  he  had 
made  to  his  church,  or  was  defirous  of  making, 
and  indiredly  fubjedting  him  to  thofe  cuftoms  of 
the  realm,  under  which  the  preceding  archbifhops 
of  Canterbury  had  held  their  temporalities.  But 
they  with  whom  he  was  treating  were  as  fharp  in 
difcerning  the  intent  of  his  anfwer,  as  he  was  in 
framing  it ;  and  becaufe  he  would  not  recede  from 
v.Epifi.6i,  it  i^or  admit  the  petition  fent  by  Becket,  Vivian 
6i.  1.  iii.  declared,  that  he  had  broken  his  word^  and  com- 
plaining of  him,  as  captious  and  infincere^  refufed 
to  meddle  any  m.ore  in  the  negociation. 

Neverthelefs  a  new  petition,  in  different  words, 
was  drawn  up  by  Becket,  and  delivered  to  Henry 
.  at  Montmartre  on  his  return  from  St.  Denys,  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Rouen  and  the  bifhop  of  Seez. 
His  prayer  now  was,  "  that,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  of  the  pope,  the  king  would  reftore,  to  him 
and  his,  favour,  peace,  and  fecurity,  their  pof- 
feflions,  and  every  tbivg  that  had  been  taken  from 
them  ^  upon  which  conditions  he  offered  to  pay  him 
all  that  an  archlijljop  oi^ed  to  his  prince.  This  form 
was  fhorter,  and  might  at  firft  appear  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable, than  the  former  petition  ;  but  in  the 
words,  every  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  them^ 
the  revenues  they  had  loil  during  the  time  of  their 
banifhment,  and  a  compenfation  for  all  damages, 
m.ight  be  implied  :  nor  was  it  certain  that  the  pro- 
mife  Becket  made  on  his  part  would  be  any  fecu- 
rity for  his  future  obedience ;  as  his  whole  difpute 
with  the  crown  had  arifen  from  the  queflion,  ivhat 
V  Ecift  52      "'^'^^  archbijkop  ovjed  to  his  prince.  The 

i.^iii."  king  anfwered,  "  that  from  his  foul  he  willingly 
forgave  him  all  pall  offences ;  and,  with  regard  to 
any  complaints  againft  himfelf,  on  the  part  of  that 
prelate,  he  was  ready  to  fliand  to  the  fentence 
©f  the  court  of  his  liege,  the  king  of  France,  or 
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the  judgement  of  the  Galilean  church,  or  the  "^9- 
univerfity  of  Paris."    This  propofal  was  fo  fair, 
that  it  required  an  uncommon  fkill  in  chicane  to 
know  how  to  objedt  to  it.    When  it  was  carried 
to  Becket,  he  felt  the  force  of  it,  and  therefore? 
only  replied,  "  that  he  did  not  refufe  thejudgement 
of  the  French  parliament,  or  of  the  Gailican  church, 
if  it  fo  pleafed  the  king    but  that  he  had  rather  com- 
pound with  him  amicably^  than  litigate^  if  fiich  uuere 
his  iioill''    He  added,  "  diat  if  the  king  would 
reftore  to  him  and  his  friends  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, with  their  prolTeflions;  and  give  them  a 
pledge  of  his  favour  and  their  fafety,  by  the  kifs  of 
peace^  he  was  ready  to  receive  it ;  only  defiring 
that  the  king  would  pay  tothechurdihalf  the  value 
of  the  moveables  taken  away,  to  difcharge  his 
debts  and  thofe  of  his  friends,  and  make  the  re 
pairs  that  w^ere  neceffary  in  their  eftates,  after  the 
wafte  that  had  been  committed  upon  them  ;  an 
eftimate  of  which  he  delivered  to  Henry,  revifed 
and  correded  by  the  com.miliioners  that  prince  had 
appointed.".    Amiong  thofe  eftates,  the  reftitution 
v^^hereof  he  demanded,  three  were  claimed  by  the 
crown  •  and  in  fome  private  inftrudions  to  two 
agents,  whom  he  fent  to  the  pope  at  this  time,  he 
pofitively  declares^' he  would  die  in  banifhment, 
rather  than  make  any  peace,  unlefs  thefe  were  re- 
ftored."    He  likewife  tells  them,  "  that  Vivian 
and  the  bifliop  of  Seez  had  affured  him,  from  the  » 
"  mouth  pf  the  king,  that,  if  the  peace  was  not 
"  ftopt,  that  prince  would  give  him  a  thoufand 
"  marks ;  but  he  notifies  to  them  a  refolution  to 

demand  in  prefent  a  moiety  of  the  full  value 
"  of  the  moveables  loft,  and  to  be  direded  by 
"  the  advice  of  the  pope,  or  the  clergy,  concern- 
"  ing  the  remainder adding,  "that,  with  re- 
"  gard  to  this,  he  was  willing  to  fhew  a  patient 
"  forbearance,  in  confideration  of  the  devotion 

towards  the  church,  and  the  cordiality  towards 

''him, 
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A  D.  1169."  him,  which  the  king  fhould  give  proof  of,  in 
"  his  future  behaviour ;  becaufe  it  was  expedient 
"  for  the  church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  England, 
"  that  fhe  fhould  have  fomething  in  her  power  to 
"  keep  him  in  awe  with^  and  to  bring  out  againft 
him,  if  he  fhould  begin  new  difturbances  and 
"  /editions'' 

When  this  paper  was  delivered,  the  king  made 
evafivt  anfwers,  which  feemed  to  confent  to  all 
that  was  demanded,  but  were  clogged  with  fuch 
conditions,  as  he  was  certain  the  archbifhop  would 
refufe  to  fubmit  to.  And  the  kifs  of  peace^  which 
was  then  a  cuftomary  form  in  all  reconciliations, 
he  plainly  faid  he  could  not  grant,  though  he  was 
very  willing'  to  do  it ;  becaufe,  in  the  heat  of  his 
Jz^^'i!;.^'' anger,  he  had  publickly  fworn,  that  he  never 
Efia.  46 .1.  would  give  it  to  Becket ;  but  he  declared  he  would 
retain  no  rancour  againft  him.  It  ill  became  an 
archbifhop  to  make  light  of  a  difficulty  founded 
on  a  ftricl  fenfe  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  nor 
could  a  fubjecl,  confiftently  with  any  fenfe  of  his 
duty,  require  his  fovereign  to  difgrace  himfelf  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  publickly  departing  from 
what  he  had  publickly  fworn.  Yet  this  feems  to 
have  had  no  v/c  ight  with  Becket ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  France  and  the 
earl  of  Blois,  whom  he  confulted  upon  it,  helped 
to  determine  him  not  to  accept  of  a  peace  without 
this  form. 

Vivian  was  much  fourtd  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
neorcciation,  which  the  kingr  hrid  made  him  renew; 
and  fet  out  again  to  go  to  Italy.  As  foon  as  Henry 
v.Epift. 6,. was  informed  of  his  departure,  he  fent  a  me^^en- 
65,64.l.iil.  ger  after  him,  with  many  fair  words,  and  a  gift 
of  money;  but  this  w?s  return*: d  by  the  nuncio 
with  a  decent  complaint,  "  that,  after  he  had  la- 
boured fo  much  in  his  fervice,  and  had  loft  for  him 
the  favour  of  many  and  great  perfo/.s,  Henry 
fhould  endeavour  to  render  him  infam.ous,  as  be- 
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'  ing  corrupted  with  bribes."  In  the  fame  epiftle-'^'^- 'i^^* 
he  exhorted  him  to  grant  the  archbifhop's  petition, 
to  give  that  prelate  the  kifs  of  peace^  and,  by  a  H- 
beral  reparation  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  having 
unjuftly  feized  his  goods  and  thofe  of  his  friends : 
which  admonition  was  concKided  by  a  pofitive  de- 
claration, "  that,  if  Henry  llioiild  now  rejed  this 
counfel,  the  laft  he  would  give  him,  repentance 
"would  come  too  late'' 

The  king  from  this  letter  had  great  reafon  to 
fear,  that  the  foothing  arts,  which  hitherto  he  had 
condefcended  to  make  ufe  of,  would  not  avail  him 
much  longer ;  and  therefore  he  now  had  recourfe 
to  very  different  methods,  more  becoming  the 
majefty  of  a  great  monarch,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
perfon  and  kingdom  againft  the  expelled  hoftilities 
from  Rome  and  Becket.    With  this  intent  he  loft 
no  time  in  fending  over  to  England  the  following  ut^'j-^;^^^^' 
injunctions,  which  were  of  much  the  fame  nature  Cervafe.Co- 
with  the  orders  he  had  given  in  the  year  eleven  il^,^  p/"^"""* 
hundred  and  fixty-fix,  when  the  archbifhop  firfl:  y.Epift.  54. 
threatened  him  with  excommunication,  but  more  '''^'^ 
extenfive,  and  fome  in  articles  m.ore  fevere. 

1 .  If  any  perfon  be  found  carrying  letters  from  v.Apnendix 
the  pope,  or  any  mandate  from  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  containing  an  interdi(ft  of  divine  fer- 

vice  in  England,  let  him  be  apprehended,  and  let 
juftice  be  done  upon  him  without  delay  as  a  tra- 
itor to  the  kijig  and  kingdom. 

2.  Let  no  ecclefiaflick,  of  v/hat  order  foever, 
be  fuffered  to  go  beyond  fca,  or  to  return  into 
England,  without  apafsfromthe  king's  judiciary 
for  his  going  out,  and  from  the  king  himfelf  for 
his  return,  under  pain  of  imprifonment. 

3.  No  man  may  appeal,  either  to  the  pope,  or 
the  archbifhop. 

4.  No  plea  fhall  be  held  of  the  mandates  of 
the  pope,  or  the  archbifaopj  nor  lliall  any  man- 
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a.  D.  1  t6s.  ciate  of  theirs  be  received  by  any  perfbn  in  Eng- 
land, under  pain  of  imprifonment. 

5.  It  is  likewife  generally  forbidden,  that  any 
mefiage  be  carried  by  any  perfon,  from  any  of 
the  clergy,  or  laity,  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  arch- 
bifhop,  under  the  fame  penalty. 

6.  If  any  bifhops,  clergymen,  abbots,  or  lay- 
men, fhall  obey  the  fentence  of  interdid,  let  them 
be  infhantly  banifhed  the  realm,  and  all  their  kin- 
dred^ and  not  fuffered  to  carry  with  them  any  of 
their  goods  and  chattels. 

7.  The  goods  and  chatties  of  allthofewho  favour 
the  pope,  or  the  archbifhop ;  and  all  their  pofTellions, 
atid  the  pojjejfiojis  of  all  'who  belong  to  them^  ofuohatfo^ 
ever  degree^  order^fes^  or  condition  they  may  be^  fhall 
befeized  and  confifcated  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

8.  Let  all  clerg}'men,  having  any  revenues  in 
England,  be  fammoned  through  every  county, 
that  within  three  months  they  return  into  Engr 
land,  as  they  value  their  revenues,  which,  if  they 
do  not  comiC  by  the  term  prefcribed,  fhall  be  feiz- 
'ed  into  the  king's  hands. 

9.  Let  Peter-pence  be  no  longer  paid  to  the 
pope,  but  carefully  collecled,  and  kept  in  the 
king's  treafury,  and  laid  out  c.ccording  to  iiis  orders. 

Mcflof  thefe  articles  are  uncuefiionably  agreea^ 
ble  to  the  conftitution  of  England :  but  two  of  them 
contained  claufes  entirely  repugnant  to  natural  juf- 
tice,  viz.  the  6th  and  7  .h  ar::cles,  in  which  the 
penalties  inflidled  on  thofe  w' o  l"hould  obey  the 
fentence  of  interdict,  or  favcur  the  pope  or  the 
archbifhop,  are  extended  to  th^r^  kindred^  and  to 
all  vjho  belong  to  thera^  of  -whateve'  degree^  or  order ^ 
crfex^  or  condition  they  may  be.  Inheritances  indeed 
are  flill  liable  to  forfeiture  for  high  treafon,  and 
even  for  felony,  by  our  law ;  as  they  are  in  mofb 
other  countries  :  but  the  principles,  alledged  to 
juftify  that  feverity,  will  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of 
the  perfcns  Ribjected  to  the  penalties  beforementi- 

oned. 
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oned.    Thofe  principles  are,  that  no  man  can  have  ^-  ^- ' 
'  a  natural  right  to  inherit  •,  fuch  a  right  being  derived 
from  the  pofitive  inftitutions  of  civil  fociety,  which 
may  therefore  confer  it  with  fuch  reftridions  or 
conditions,   as    the   fafety  of  the  community 
may  be  thought  to  require.    And  v/hatever  a  man 
is  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of,  or  give  away  from  his 
children,  the  Hate  may  take  from  him,  without 
injury  to  his  children,  if,  hy  his  own  a^^  he  has 
wilfully  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  it  according  to 
law.    But,  that  any  perfon  fhould  forfeit,  hy  the 
a6l  of  another^  what  belongs  to  him/elf^  or  fuffer  the 
lofs  of  any  natural  right ^  for  the  delinquency  of  ano- 
ther^ in  which  he  no  way  partakes^  and  has  not  volmu 
tarily  made  hitnfelf  refponfible  for^  is  fuch  an  injuftice 
as  no  government  upon  earth  has  power  to  authorize. 
Some  nations  indeed  have  put  to  death  ail  the  kindred 
of  traitors..  The  Macedonians  did  fo,  though  their 
kingdom  was  a  limited  monarchy  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, though  their  ftate  was  a  kind  of  republick. 
Nay,  fuch  was  the  inhumanity  of  the  Roman  civil 
lav/s,  even  under  Chrifliian  em.perours,  that  in  one 
of  Arcadious  and  Honorius  it  is  called  a Jpecial  aB^.  Codicis 
cf  imperial  mercy  to  grant  to  the  fons  of  a  convided 
traitor  their  lives  :  and  they  are  declared  thereby  Ham^majef- 
incapable  of  any  inheritance,  not  only  from  tlieir'''"' 
father,  but  from  any  other  relation,  or  of  receiving 
any  bequefl  from  a  llranger,  or  of  attaining  to  any 
office,  or  dignity  in  the  ftate.    Nor  are  thefe  inca- 
pacities limited  to  the  cafe  of  a  trealbn  committed 
by  the  father  againfb  the  emperour  himfelf,  or  his 
family ;  but  extend  equally  to  the  fons  of  psrfor:s 
convided  of  having  confpired  the  death  of  any  of 
his  counfellours,  or  any  of  his  fenators,  or  even  of 
any  of  thofe  who  ferved  in  his  armies.    And,  v/Ii.it 
is  more  furprifmg,  this  urjufl  and  barbarous  lav/ 
is  tranfcribed  in  the  golden  bull,  aimofl:  word  for 
word,  and  makes  part  at  this  day  of  the  conflituti- 
on  of  the  empire,  as  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of 

Munll-r 
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V  Buii'^^  Munfterand  Ofnaburg,  in  the  cafe  of  a  confpiracy 
AureamTc.  ag^^^^ft  1^^'*^  0^  an  clcdor,  ccclcfiallick  or  civil. 
a4  lea.  \^  t:hefe  inflanccs,  and  fome  other  which  might 

'  be  produced,  the  principles  of  jufhice  were  facrififed 

to  an  excelTive  defire  of  fecuring  the  government, 
by  extraordinary  terrors,  againfb  the  danger  of  trea- 
fons.  And  thus,  under  the  adminiftration  of  king 
Kenry  the  fecond,  the  independence  and  majefly  of 
the  {late  having  been  fhaken  by  the  outrageous  at- 
tempts of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  it  was  judged 
neceffary  to  arm  the  civil  authority  with  thefedread-^ 
ful  powers,  that  all  the  families  of  thofe  churchmen, 
who  might  be  inclined  to  abett  any  offence  of  that 
mature,  fhould  be  obliged  to  reflrain  them,  and  to 
w^atch  over  their  condud:  with  a  vigilant  eye,  for 
fear  of  being  them.felves  involved  in  the  punifhment 
of  their  crimes.  It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
the  families  of  thofe  bifhops,  who  refufed  to  obey 
the  king's  mandate  for  the  eledion  of  Becket  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  had  been  threatened  with 
banifhment  by  the  Grand-jufliciary  Richard  de 
Luci  ;  and  that  it  'v/as  actually  executed  on  Beck- 
et's  relations,  and  all  v/ho  were  intimately  connec- 
ted v/ith  him  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  Nothing 
can  juihify  fuch  an  iniquitous  and  cruel  profcription 
of  innocent  perfons.  But  that  Henry  and  his  juili- 
ciary  did  not  acl  therein  without  fome  warrant  of 
,  lav/  m.ay  be  reaibnably  inferred  fi-om  thefe  articles, 
v/hich  denounce  the  fam.e  penalties  againfl  all  the 
kindred  of  other  offenders,  hfcre  th.^  offence  ivas 
conimiited  :  fo  that  the  extreme  rigour  of  them  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  fudden  heat  of  anger.  They 
were  certainly  framed  by  the  king  with  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  his  council.  None  of  his  judges  re- 
monfhrated  againft  them  as  illegal.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that,  afterwards,  on  his  return  into  England, 
any  complaint  was  made  of  them  in  parhament. 
But  further,  1  find,  that  the  fam.e  pradice,  of  ex- 
tending the  punifhment  for  offences  of  this  fart  to 
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the  whole  kindred  of  the  criminal,  prevailed,  duN  ^-  ^' ' 
ing  this  age,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  For, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  one,  fome 
clergymen  having  prefumed  to  pay  their  obedience 
to  the  bifbop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  by  Wiiham  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  had  thereupon  excommunicated  fome  of  his 
nobles,  that  prince  banifhed  them,  and  all  their 
relations  with  them,  even  thofe  (fays  the  contempo- 
rary abbot  of  Peterborough)  who  were ftill  in  tbeir^^^^^^^ 
cradles^  or  at  the  breajis  of  their  mothers.  It  may  be  nSi. 
faid,  that  the  Scotch  king  derived  this  ad  of  tyran- 
ny from  the  precedent  let  him  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond in  England  :  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
the  governments  of  both  kingdoms  had  taken  it  be- 
fore from  fome  other  fource  ;  and  moft  probably 
from  the  Roman  imperial  law,  which,  as  ha4:h  been 
obferved  in  the  preceding  book  of  this  hiHory,  be- 
gan early  in  this  reign  to  mix  itfelf  with  the  ancient 
jurifprudence  of  England. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  articles  above- 
mentioned  were  received  with  no  marks  of  dilTatis- 
faclion  or  diflike,  by  the  lay-fubjeds  of  this  king- 
dom, who  took  an  oath  to  obferve  them  in  every 
particular.    And  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  remark- 
able.   The  fheriffs  were  ordered  to  fummon  all  the 
military  tenants,  and  other  freeholders,  in  their  fe-^.^, 
veral  counties,  to  appear  at  the  county-court,  andchron. 
there  be  fworn  to  thefe  articles ;  which  was  like- 
wife  to  be  performed  in  all  cities  and  boroughs. 
They  were  alfo  to  fend  their  officers  i  nto  the  villages, 
and  by  them  the  inferior  orders  of  peafants,  who 
did  not  come  to  the  county-court,  were  to  have 
the  fame  oath  adminiftred  to  them.    It  was  accord- 
ingly taken  by  all  the  laity  througliout  the  whole oerr. 
kingdom,  from  boys  to  decrepit  old  men,  as  we^^^ron. 
learn  from  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  a  contemporary  see  '^aifc* 
hiftorian,  v/ho  calls  it  an  abjiiration  of  obedience  //?^;^:'Cod.Cotton, 
Alexander  and  the  archbijbcp  of  Canterbury.    BilhopfJ!' ' 
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A.D.  i(69..Stillingfleet  tei-ms  it,  an  oath  of  fupremacy  made  fo 

fleef  alrimft  ^^'i?"  ^  ^-^  ^^^^  ^'^^P^  ^/  ^^^^S  ^^^^^  Secoud^  afid 
CreiTyc.  5.  by  his  cojnmaud.    He  alfo  mentions  it  as  a  very  re- 

klf  agyiuii ''^^'■'^^'^^'^  ^^^^^<f^  ^h^t  ^he  bringing  over  letters  from 
papifts.  the  pope,  or  any  mandate  from  the  archbidiop  of 
Canterbury,  Ihould,  by  one  of  thefe  articles,  be 
punifhed  a'  treafon.  But  the  following  words  ex- 
plain thefe  letters  to  be  mandates^  wherein  was  con- 
tained an  interdidl  on  the  kingdom.  And  the  pur- 
pofe  thereof  being  Evidently  to  endanger  the  go- 
vernment, it  was  not  improperly  confidered  as  an 
act  of  high  treafon,  which  ought  to  be  punifhed  by 
the  m.oft  rigorous  penalties  the  law  could  ir.flidl. 
That  all  the  laity  took  the  oath  demanded  by  the 
king,  and  bound  themJelves  to  obey  fuch  orders  as 
ti:vsfe,  without  refiftanC€  or  complaint,  is  a  great 
proof  how  unanimouHy  they  ftill  concurred  with 
that  m.onarch,  in  oppofition  to  Becket  and  the  pa-» 
pal  pretenfions.  But  the  clergy  were  not  fo  tracta- 
ble. For  when  Geoftry  Ridel,  archdeacon  of  Can- 
v.  Epift.d^.  terbury,  Richard,  archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  and 
^  fome  lay-officers  of  the  crown,  were  fent  by  the 

king  with  inftructions,  to  affemble  all  the  bifliops 
and  abbots  at  London,  and  to  d^m.and  of  them  the 
fame  fecurity,  with  regard  to  the  articles  above- 
mentioned,  none  of  them  would  appear  there,  or 
in  any  mianner  give  a  countenance  to  this  proceed- 
v.Epift  i-'g-  Thebifliop  of  Vvinchefber  firfl  proteflicd  a- 
49.651  ^'i  gainft  it,  declaring  that  he  v/ould,  to  the  lafl  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  mod  devoutly  obey  the  apofloli- 
cal  mandates,  and  thofe  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, to  which  he  had  vov/ed  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence :  and  he  injoincd  all  his  clergy  to  do  the  fame. 
The  bifhop  of  Exeter  foUov/ed  the  example  of 
that  prelate,  and  then  retired  into  a  monaftery. 
The  biiliop  of  Norwich,  though  exprefsly  foi  bid- 
den by  particular  orders  from,  the  king,  publiiiied 
a  fentence  of  excom.munication  againft  the  earl 
of  Chcfter  and  feveral  odiers^  conformably  to  in- 
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jundlions  laid  upon  him  by  Becket,  even  in  the^--^- 
prefence  of  the  officers  who  brought  the  prohibiti- 
on. Then,  defcending  from  the  pulpit,  he  laid 
his  pafloral  flafF  on  the  high  alter,  and  faid,  "  he 
would  fee  who  would  dare  facrilegioufly  to  ftretch 
out  their  hands  againft  the  lands  or  goods  of  his 
church  after  which  going  into  the  cloifler  of 
the  abbey  he  lived  there  with  the  monks.  The 
bifhop  of  Chefter  was  equally  obedient  to  the 
archbifhop's  injundlions,  and  then,  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  the  officers  of  the  crown,  he  withdrew 
into  a  part  of  his  diocefe  inhabited  only  by  the 
Welch.  Thus  did  the  clergy  declare  an  open  re- 
bellion againft  the  royal  authority,  rather  than 
venture  to  offend  their  mafter,  the  pope.  As  to 
the  laity  who  had  taken  this  oath,  they  were  ab- 
folved  from  the  obligation  of  it  by  letters  from 
Becket,  which  he  found  fecret  methods  to  con- 
vey into  England  :  but  that  many  of  them  defired 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  benefit  of  this  abfolution 
does  in  no  wife  appear. 

The  king's  thoughts  were  now  intent  upon  aA.  d.  n;^. 
matter  of  importance,  which  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  revolving  in  his  mind.  His  eldeft  fon  was  the 
darling  and  delight  of  his  heart.  If  he  fhould  happen 
to  die  during  the  tender  age  of  that  prince,  it  was 
pollible  that  fome  of  the  nephews  of  Stephen,  or 
the  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  m.arried  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  king,  might  afpire  to  the  crown.  The 
election  of  Stephen  againft  the  many  repeated 
oaths,  which  the  whole  nation  had  taken  to  efta- 
blifh  the  faccefiion  in  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  made 
fuch  engagements  appear  an  infufficient  fecurity. 
Some  other  precaution  was  therefore  fuppofed  to  be 
neceffary,  and,  agreeably  to  the  general  cuftom  of 
thofe  times,  it  was  thought  moft  advifeable  for  the 
king  in  hjs  own  life-time  to  crown  his  heir,  and, 
witii  the  confent  and  authority  of  parliament,  de- 
clare him  king  in  fiibordinaUon  to  him/elf :  I  fay  in 
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A.  D  ^^lo-fuhordination  to  him/elf    for,  although  this  corona- 
See  Hale's  ^^q^  niade  him  a  fovereign  over  all  others  within 
clown°  *  ^the  realm,  it  left  him  a  fubjed'with  refpecl  to  his 
father,  and  he  owed  the  fame  allegiance  to  him  as 
before.    Nor  was  there  annexed  to  this  royalty 
anyfeparate  appenage,  or  independent  jurifdiclion  : 
fo  that  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title, 
which  gave  an  encreafe  of  dignity,  but  none  of 
power,  unlefs  when  the  father  (hould  be  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  under  fome  incapacity  to  exercife  his 
authority  :  for  then  it  was  underftood  that  the  ad- 
miiniftration  would,  of  courfe,  devolve  to  the  fon. 
This  had  been  continually  pradifed  in  France, 
from  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  down  to  Louis  the 
See  p.  Da-  Seventh,  who  was  then  on  the  throne.    And  from 
.  hence  I  think  it  evident,  beyond  all  contradidion, 
that  the  kings  of  France  in  thofe  days  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  nation  a  right  to  confirm  or  alter  the  fac- 
ceffion  :  fmce  they  did  not  rely  on  any  natural  or 
legal  claim,  that  their  eldeft  fons  had,  at  their  de- 
ceafe,  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  ;  but  defired  to  fe- 
cure  it  to  them  by  this  anticipated  elecflion.    Had  it 
been  acknowledged,  as  a  maxim  of  law  in  thofe 
times,  that  the  throne  could  never  he  vacant^  this 
pradice,  which  meant  only  to  prevent  fuch  a  va- 
cancy, could  not  have  prevailed  in  that  kingdom. 
The  policy  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  emper- 
ours  of  Germ.any  now,  when  they  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  diet  to  eledl:  a  king  of  the  Romans  :  nor 
can  any  thing  give  us  a  m.ore  perfecl  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  coronations.    Upon  a  fimilar  motive, 
and   in   a  fimilar  manner.    King  Stephen  had 
attempted  to  crown  liis  fon  Eullace  ;  but  yet 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  flrong  reafons  might  have 
been  urged  to  diiTuade  King  Henry  the  Second 
from  having  recourfe  to  this  meafure,  in  order  to 
lecure  his  fon's  fuccelTion.    He  might  have  been 
told,  that  the  defireof  regal pov:er  s^;q\A^  be  apt  to- 
accompany  the  name  of  king ;  and  as  he  did  not 
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intend  a  participation  of  that^  it  was  not  prudent,  a- ^- ^  J^?' 
by  unneceflarily  giving  the  other,  to  kindle  an  am- 
bition in  the  mind  of  his  fon,  which  might  eafily 
produce  a  dangerous  flame.  That  the  young  prince, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  high  fpirit,  would  be  much 
more  exalted  in  his  own  imagination  by  the  accelH- 
on  of  this  new  dignity  ;  nor  would  there  be  want- 
ing fome  wicked  flatterers  to  blow  up  that  pride, 
and  fuggefl:  to  him  notions  that  obedience  and  royal- 
ty were  incompatible  things,  or  at  leafl:  that  the 
latter  ought  always  to  bring  with  it  fome  real  ad- 
vantage, befides  the  empty  title  and  pageant  robes 
of  a  king.  That  this  method  of  fecuring  the  fuc- 
celTion,  unknown,  unthought  of  in  England,  till 
vainly  attempted  by  Stephen,  was  authorized  chief- 
ly by  the  pradice  of  France :  but  from  that  king- 
dom itfelf  examples  might  be  alledged,  to  fhew 
the  great  inconvenience  and  danger  attending  it. 
Hugh  Capet,  who  introduced  it  in  favour  of  Ro-^^^^^^^  ^ 
bert,  his  eldefl  fon,  had  often  repented  the  taking  ofiil.  V9. 
that  fliep,  from  the  difquiet  he  fufFered  by  his  fon's^-  ^^^'^'^^ 
difobedience,  and  defire  of  meddling  in  the  govern- 
ment, after  being  raifed  to  the  throne.  And  when 
Robert  himfelf  had  been  perfuaded,  by  the  folici- 
tations  of  his  wife,  .  againfh  the  opinion  of  his 
wifefl:  counfcllours,  to  crown  his  fon,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  that  prince  rebel  againfl;  him, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  at  leafl:  fome  province  in  which  he  might 
exercife  royal  authority.  Philip  the  Firfb  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  two  provinces  to  Louis  le  Gros, 
whom  he  had  likewife  made  king  :  and  if,  in  o- 
ther  infliances,  no  difl:urbance  had  enfued  from 
thefe  premature  coronations,  it  was  either  becaufe 
the  father  had  happened  to  die  very  foon  after  the 
fon  had  been  crowned,  or  becaufe  the  fon  did  not 
live  to  feel  that  ambition,  which  fuch  a  nominal 
exaltation  to  fovereign  power  muft  naturally  irri-» 
tate,  but  could  not  afluage. 

P  p  2;  la 
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A.  D.  1 170.  In  thcfe  objedions  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
force  of  truth  ^  but  in  anfwer  to  them  it  may 
liave  been  fpecioufly  urged,  that  if  the  advant^es 
attending  this  pradice  in  France,  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  the  realm,  had  not  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  outweigh  very  m.uch  the  inconvenience 
or  danger,  it  v/ould  not  have  been  fo  long  continu- 
ed. That  the  fame  thing  had  been  pradlifed  in 
the  latter  em.pire  of  Germany,  with  the  free  con- 
fent  of  the  ftates  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
by  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  Norman  monarchy 
there ;  who,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty, 
about  four  years  before  his  death,  had  crowned 
his  fon  William  ;  an  exam.ple  of  great  authority, 
both  from  the  charadler  of  that  prince,  one  of  the 
wifeft  that  ever  reigned,  and  from  the  conformity 
of  the  government  in  its  conftitutional  principles 
with  that  efbablilhed  in  England.  That,  although 
the  cufhom  had  not  prevailed  in  this  nation  fmce 
the  uniting  of  the  heptarchy,  it  was  not  without 
a  precedent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  For  Offa 
the  Great  had  crowned  his  fon  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia ;  nor  had  any  ill  confequences  happened 
from  it  there.  That  it  was  the  fafefl  and  befh 
provifion  againft  many  accidents  to  which  all  king- 
doms are  liable,  fuch  as  the  long  abfence,  or  fick- 
nefs,  or  captivity  of  their  kings  ;  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  factions,  which  nothing  encourages  fo 
much  in  a  monarchy  as  an  unfettled  fucceiiion. 
That  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  not  firm.ly 
eflablifhed  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  That,  as 
Henry  had  many  fons,  he  could  find  no  other  me- 
thod fo  fure  and  efFedtual  to  hinder  any  of  them 
from  attem.pting  to  overpower  that  right,  in  times 
to  come,  by  the  ftreiigth  of  a  party  among  the  no- 
bles or  people,  as  the  crowning  of  the  eldeil  during 
his  own  life,  and  without  further  lofs  of  time  :  for 
this  would  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  an 
habitual  obedience  to  him,   as  their  fovereign ; 

which, 
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which,  if  they  did  not  contrad  it  in  their  infancy,  ^- ^- ^'7^- 
they  mighit  not  fo  eafily  learn  in  a  riper  age  efpecial- 
ly  having  before  them  the  example  of  the  three  fons 
of  William  the  Firfli,  the  two  youngefl  of  v/hom 
fucceiTively  obtained  the  dominion  of  England, 
without  any  regard  to  the  title  of  the  eldeft,  who 
never  was  able  to  miake  it  good.  And  the  obliga- 
tion conferred  on  Prince  Henry  by  this  encreafe  of 
his  dignity,  together  v/ith  the  future  more  folid  ad^ 
vantages  he  would  be  fure  to  draw  from  it,  muft,  in 
all  realbn,  be  rather  an  additional  bond,  to  fecure 
his  obedience  and  duty  to  his  father,  than  any  in- 
citement to  depart  fi'om  them,  as  thofe  who  argu- 
ed agair.fl  it  had  fuppofed. 

Thefe  confiderations  prevailed ;  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  that  the  king  had  been  determined  upon 
the  meafure  fome  years  before.    For,  when  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  was  vacant,  by  the  death  of 
Archbifhop  Theobald,  as  he  then  apprehended  ^-^p'^'^^* 
that  the  election  of  Bccket  might  meet  with  * 
fome  difficulty,  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope, 
impowering  him  to  caufe  his  fon  Henry  to  be 
crowned  by  v/hat  bifhop  he  pleafed.    This  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  v»Titten  by  that  prelate:  andy  ^^-^ 
from  another  v/ritten  to  hiMi,  w^e  alfo  learn,  that,  141.  1.  i, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  it  was 
reported  in  France,  that  the  coronation  would  be 
performed  by  the  hands  of  Pope  Alexander,  who 
was  to  go  to  England  for  that  purpofe.    John  of 
Salill)ury,  who  fent  this  intelligence,  adds,  that 
it  was  imagined  the  dclig  1  of  crowning  the  prince 
v/as  deferred  on  that  account.    There  is  reafoa 
to  think  that  this  report  was  well  founded ;  for, 
as  Louis  le  Jeune  had  been  crov/ned  during  the  ' 
life  of  his  father,  by  Innocent  the  Second,  who 
then  v/as  in  France,  Henry  miight  naturally  wifh, 
in  fimilar  circumfhances,  to  procure  the  fame  ho- 
nour to  be  done  to  his  fon  by  Alexander  the 
Third.     But  this,  I  fiippofe,  v/as  prevented  by 
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A.  D.I  170.  the  fubfequent  difputes  between  him  and  that 
pontiff.  After  that  time  no  further  mention  is 
made  of  this  bufinefs,  till  the  year  eleven  hundred 
v.Ep;ft.57.and  fixty-eight,  when  (as  a  paifage  in  a  letter  then 
1-  iii.  written  informs  us)  Henry's  miniflers  were  em- 
ployed to  negociate  about  it  at  Beneventum. 
p.  Daniel,  Some  modcm  authors  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
See'aifocW  pi'incipal  motive,  v/hich  induced  that  monarch  to 
it,  was  the  example  of  Philip  the  Firft,  king  of 
France,  who,  when  his  own  perfon  was  threaten- 
ed with  an  excommunication,  had  crowned  his 
fon,  and  by  that  means  had  prevented  the  re- 
volt of  his  fubjeds,  and  all  the  diforders  that 
\vould  otherwife  have  cnfued  when  the  fentence 
was  pad.  But  it  has  been  (hewn,  that  when 
Henry  was  under  no  apprehenfions  of  fpiritual 
cenfures  he  entertained  the  fame  defign.  Never- 
thelefs  it  is  probable  that  this  may  have  deter- 
mined him  to  accompli fh  it  at  this  time.  But 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  being  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  crowning  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land having  for  fome  time  been  reputed  one  of 
the  rights  of  that  fee,  the  ceremony  could  not  be 
performed  in  his  abfence,  without  an  objecftion  in 
point  of  form,  v/hich  might  give  a  pretence  to 
difpute  the  validity  of  it,  and  much  affedl  the 
fuperftitious  minds  of  the  vulgar,  with  whom 
forms  are  efTentials  in  folemnities  of  this  nature. 
To  this  objeclion  the  former  bull  obtained 
from  the  pope  w^as  not  a  good  anfwer,  beaufe  Alex- 
ander gave  that  on  the  fuppofition  of  there  being 
v,  Ep.rt.45no  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  when  the  young 
^'  prince  fhould  be  crowned,  and  not  in  derogation 

to  any  privilege  of  that  fee.  William  the  Firft 
indeed  had  been  crowned  by  the  archbilhop  of 
York :  but  there  was  at  that  time  no  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  acknowledged  by  the  pope  :  for 
Stigand's  eledlion  was  deemed  not  canonical,  and 
-(^^  Becket  affirms  in  a  letter  to  Alexander)  he 
was  then  excommunicated  by  the  apollolical  fee, 

for 
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tor  holding,  againfl  her  prohibitions,  together  ^- d.  1170- 
with  Canterbury,  the  fees  of  Winchefter,  London, 
Worchefter,  and  Ely.  Another  more  recent  ex- 
ample, which  the  king  had  to  plead,  was  the  co- 
ronation  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  the  Firft,  by 
the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  in  the  abfence  of  An- 
felm,  who  had  then  left  the  kingdom,  upon  a 
difpute  with  the  crown  of  much  the  fame  nature 
as  that  of  Becket  at  prefent :  but  the  bifhop  of 
Hereford  a6ted  as  fubftitute  to  his  abfent  me- 
tropolitan, and  as  foon  as  Anfelm  came  home,  the 
king  excufed  what  had  been  done  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  time,  and  delivering  to  him  his 
crown,  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  nobility,  defired 
to  receive  it  from  his  hands ;  hecaufe  the  anointing 
and  confecrating  a  king  of  England  was  a  dignity 
annexed  to  his  fee:  which  being  thought  by  the 
archbishop  a  full  fatisfa(flion,  he  approved  the 
adt  of  his  fuffragan,  and  replaced  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Henry.  After  fuch  an  extraordinary 
compliment  made  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in 
this  matter,  by  fo  prudent  a  king,  whofe  ex- 
ample in  moft  points  was  a  law  to  his  grand- 
fon,  the  latter  could  not  eafily  difpute  its  pre- 
tenfions.  But,  as  he  would  neither  fuffer  Becket 
to  return  into  England,  nor  any  longer  defer  his 
fon^s  coronation,  it  v/as  neceHary  to  ad  as  i-f 
there  had  been  no  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
let  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  fome  other 
prelate.  The  archbifhop  of  York,  as  the  highefl 
in  dignity,  appeared  the  moft  proper  to  execute 
fuch  a  funcl.ion.  In  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fixty-two,  after  Becket's  eiedion  and  con- 
fecration,  he  had  claimed  that  office  as  one  of 
the  rights  of  his  fee,  and  obtained  a  bull  from 
Pope  Alexander  himfeif  to  confirm  it,  on  thev  Epift.  10. 
foundation  of  many  precedents,  which  he  brought^ 
to  fapport  it  from  times  antecedent  to  the  Nor- 
man governm.ent  in  this  kingdom.  Neverthe- 
P  P  4    *  le^s 
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A.D.  1170. lefs  Becket  afterwards  procured  from  that  pontiff 
v.Epift.4i.a  revocation  of  this  bull,  by  a  letter  forbidding  the 
^-  archbifhop  of  York,  and  all  the  bifhops  of  Eng- 

land, to  do  any  ad:  againft  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  which  be- 
ing materially  concerned  in  this  particular,  it  was 
naturally  underfhood  that  hereby  the  former  grant 
was  repealed.    There  is  no  date  to  this  letter  ; 
Th^z'^     but  from  others  we  find,  that  it  had  been  received 
4.  ^•^g^Qj.g  ^j^jg  time;  and,  as  the  king  was  appre- 
henfive  that  none  of  the  bifhops  would  venture 
to  difregard  the  prohibition  it  contained,  he  or- 
dered two  of  the  minifters  v/hom  he  fent  to  the 
pope,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  conference  at 
Montmirail,  viz.    Richard  Barre  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Landaffe,  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  obtain  from  Alexander  a  new  letter,  not 
only  to  impower,  but  command,  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  to  crown  the  prince,  his  fon,  at  any 
time,  when  he  fhould  require  it  of  him.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  that  Alexander  fhould  have 
been  brought,  by  any  perfiiafions,  to  grant  a  re- 
queft  which  he  knew  was  fo  ofFenfive  to  Becket. 
But  yet  he  did  grant  it ;  and  declared  that  this 
MS.  Cotton,  office  belonged  to  the  fee  of  Tork.    The  letter  is 
fil^j^^'^'^gg' extant  in  manufcript  among  thofe  of  Becket,  both 
MS  Bodiey'in  the  Cotton  library  and  in  the  Bodleian  ;  but, 
Appeidix^''^^'^^  the  honour  of  the  pope,    it  was  om.itted  in 
the  edition  made  of  them  at  BrulTels  from  the 
Vatican  mianufcript.    Henry  received  it,  on  the 
return  of  Richard  Barre  and  the  archdeacon  of  Lan- 
daffe, about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy.  He 
Benediaas  had  kept  his  Chriftmas  at  Nantcs,  with  Geoffry,  his 
Abbas,  fubfon,    in  the  mioft  pompous  manner  :  and  after 
anfi,  11;^-        folemnity  of  that  feftival  they  had  made  a 
progrefs  together  over  all  Bretagne,  to  receive  the 
homage  and  fealty  of  the  nobles  and  fi'eemen  of 
that  dutchy,  who  had  not  paid  it  before.  We 

likev/ife 
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likewife  are  told  that  the  king  proceeded  judici- a.  D.  ii7». 
ally  againfl  the  earl  of  Poatieure,  and  deprived 
him  of  almofh  all  the  honours  and  power  he  had 
polTelTed  in  that  country:  the  caufe  of  which,  I 
make  no  doubt,  was  his  not  having  appeared  to 
pay  his  duty  to  his  prince  on  this  occafion,  or 
fome  adt  of  rebellion  or  conti^acy  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  For  no  complaint  was  made  by 
Louis  of  any  injuftice  having  been  done  by  this 
fentence,  or  of  any  breach  of  the  amnefty  grant- 
ed to  the  confederate  lords  in  Bretagne  by  the 
late  treaty  of  Montmirail ;  as  there  would  have 
certainly  been,  if  Eudo  had  not  deprived  him- 
felf  of  the  benefit  of  that  treaty  by  his  own  fault. 

Thefe  affairs  being  fettled,  Henry  returned  into  v.Epi/i.is. 
Normandy,  and  through  the  mediation  of  fome  of  ^- 
his  clergy  in  that  country,  propofed  to  Becket  new 
offers  for  an  agreement  between  them  upon  ge- 
neral terms,  namely,  that  each  of  them  Jhould  per- 
form what  he  owed  to  the  other.  But  he  feems  to 
hav^e  done  it  only  to  amufe  the  archbifhop,  till 
he  Ihould  hear  what  fuccefs  John  of  Oxford  and 
the  two  archdeacons  of  Rouen  and  of  Seez,  wliom 
he  had  fent  to  Beneventum  foon  after  the  con- 
ference held  at  Montmartre,  had  met  with  in 
their  bufinefs.  Of  tliis  an  account  was  brought 
to  him  by  Richard  Barre  and  the  archdeacon  of 
Landaffe,  together  with  the  abovementioned  let- 
ter or  mandate,  to  the  archbifliop  of  York.  Upon 
which  he  immediately  figaified  to  Becket,  who 
had  fet  out  fiom  Sens  in  order  to  attend  him  at 
Caen,  that  he  v/ould  have  him  proceed  no  fur- 
ther ;  becaufe  he  was  obliged  to  go  over  into 
England  witliout  delay. 

Before  the  return  of  thcfe  minifters,  that  pre- 
late, being  aware,  either  from  intelligence  or  fuf- 
picion,  of  Henry's  purpofe  to  crown  his  fon,  had 
entreated  the  pope  to  allert  the  right  of  the  fee 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  lay  a  reftraint  on  the  arch 

bilTiop 
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A.D.  1170. bifhcp  of  York,  and  all  other  Englifh  bifhops, 
from  prefuming  to  intermeddle  in  that-  coronation  ; 
which  was  granted  to  him  in  terms  as  fbrong  and 
v.Ep;ft.4i.an^ple  as  he  himfelf  could  defire.    The  privilege 
I  iv.        of  his  fee  was  declared,  and  the  prohibition  en- 
forced by  ibe  apoflilick  authority.    Nay,  the  bifhops 
were  told,  that  if  auy  one  of  them  fijoiild  prefume  to 
attempt  it^  he  Jhould  undoubtedly  know^  that  it  ivould 
he  to  the  great  peril  of  his  office  and  order.  His 
Holinefs  alfo  denied  them  any  appeal  to  himfelf 
on  this  matter.    The  letter  is  dated  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  February,  and  muft  have  been  fent  within 
a  few  weeks  after  that,  in  which  Alexander,  by 
V  Epiftoiam  the  fame  apojilick  authority^  had  impovvered  and 
MS.  in  Ap-  commanded  the  archbifhop  of  York  to  crown  the 
^^^^       young  prince,  as  the  performing  of  that  function  he- 
longed  to  his  fee ;  which  he  took  no  notice  of  to 
Eecket.    It  alfo  appears  that  he  earneftly  defired 
v.Epift.45.  the  king  to  conceal  from  that  prelate  his  having 
received  fuch  a  letter.    A  miore  fcandalous  inftance 
of  double  dealing  can  no  where  be  found !  And  it 
will  be  feen  that  his  Holinefs,  in  the  progrefs  and 
confequences  of  this  bufinefs,  went  fliil  greater 
lengths,  with  the  mod  aftonilhing  impudence  of 
dillimulation. 

Befides  the  mandate  concerning  the  young 
prince's  coronation,  John  of  Oxford  and  the  arch- 
deacons of  Pvouen  and  of  Seez  had  obtained  for 
the  king,  that  a  commxillion  fhould  be  fent  by  the 
vxpif^.,.^. archdeacon  of  Landaffe  and  Richard  Earre  to  the 
M-    V.    archbifhop  of  Rouen  and  the  bifhop  of  Nevers, 
for  the  concluding  of  an  agreement  betv/een  him 
and  Becket,  on  terms  which  he  himfelf  had  pro- 
pofed  to  his  Holinefs  by  the  advice  of  his  council. 
They  were  exprefTed  in  thefe  words,  ''that,  for 
"  the  love  of  God,  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  church 
'   '*  of  Rom.e,  the  king  would  permit  the  archbi- 
"  fhop  of  Canterbury  to  return  in  fafety  to  his 
"  church,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  it  in  peace,  and 

all 
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*'  all  his  poffelTions,  as  he  had  held  them  before ^- «'7<5' 
he  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  in 
the  king's  favour ;  and  the  fame  to  thofe  who 
were  banifhed  on  his  account.'*  And  whereas 
the  king,  out  of  regard  to  the  pubiick  oath  he 
had  fworn,  not  to  gi  ve  Becket  the  kifs  of  peace ^  had 
propofed,  that  his  eldeft  fon  fhould  give  it  for  him, 
Alexander  confented  to  accept  the  expedient,  if 
the  archbifhop  himfelf  could  be  induced  to  agree 
to  it  ;  and  ordered  the  legates  to  labour  that  point 
with  him,  unlefs  they  could  perfuade  the  king  to 
give  up  his  fcruple ;  which  to  render  more  eafy,  he 
abfolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  injoined  him  to 
give  the  kifs,  for  the  remijfion  of  his  fins :  at  the 
fame  time  admonifhing  Becket,  that,  as  much  as 
he  could  with  fafety  to  the  liberty  of  the  church, 
and  without  any  danger  to  himfelf,  or  his  friends, 
he  fhould  humble  himfelf  towards  the  king.  But 
if,  upon  thefe  conditions,  peace  was  not  conclud- 
ed within  forty  days  after  the  king  had  been  ad- 
monifhed  by  the  legates  to  make  it  agreeably  to 
his  promife,  they  were  then  commanded  to  lay  all 
his  dominions  in  France  under  an  interdi(5l,  with- 
out any  allowance  of  a  further  appeal,  unlefs  they 
were  certain,  that,  foon  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  he  v/ould  fulfil  the  terms  prefcribed,  or 
that  the  archbifhop  would  agree  to  receive  the 
kifs  from  the  fon,  inftead  of  the  father.  They 
liad  alfo  a  power,  upon  an  alTured  expedation  of 
peace  being  made,  to  abfolve  the  excommunicated, 
with  a  provifo,  that,  if  the  expeded  reconciliation 
did  not  enfue,  their  former  fentence  fhould  be  re- 
newed without  appeal.  And  Alexander  fiid,  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  king,  *'that  if  peace 
^'  fhould  not  be  made,  upon  the  plan  now  laid 
"  down,  and  they  who  had  declared  their  appeal 
^'  to  the  fee  of  Rome  thought  proper  to  purfue  it, 
^'  he  would  hear  their  defence  and  judge  their 
caufe,  as  God  fhould  infpire  him  3  for  which 

hearing 
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A.  D.  1 170.  u  hearing  he  appointed  the  next  feafl:  of  St.  Luke.'* 
His  Holinefs  was  unwilHng  to  incumber  the  treaty 
with  any  further  conditions  ^  yet  he  infhruded  the 
legates,  "  that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  gain  for 

the  archbifhop  a  thoufand  marks,  which,  Vivian 
"  had  told  him,  the  king  was  wihing  to  give  that 

prelate,  as  a  fupply  for  his  prefent  necelTities : 
"  but,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  the  reconciliation  was 

not  to  be  ftopt  on  this  account.  And  they  were 
"  further  directed,  that,  not  immediately  after 
*'  the  peace  was  concluded,  but  within  afliort  time, 

as  their  difcretion  fhould  judge  moft  proper  and 

convenient,  they  fhould,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Lord,  adm-oniili  the  king  and  injoin  him,  for 
"  the  remiiTion  of  his  fins,  to  aholijjj  the  evil  cuftoms 

or  laws  of  his  realm^  efpecially  thofe^  v:hich  he  had 

of  late  introduced^  ^-g^-i'^ft  l-l^  o'nm  falvation^  and 

the  liberty  of  the  church  ;  to  releafe  his  bifiops  and 
"  other  fub^ecls  from  the  ohjervance  of  thern^  and  re- 
"  pay  to  the  archlifKOp^  and  thofe  that  belonged  to 
"  him^  the  profits  of  the  revenues  ivhich  he  had  feiz- 
"  ed.    If  the  king,  upon  their  admonition,  did 

not  yield  to  theie  propofitions,  then  they  w^ere 
"  ordered,  as  foon  as  poUible,  to  fignify  by  a  let- 
"  ter  to  his  Holinefs,  in  concert  with  Bucket, 
"  which  of  the  cuftoms  it  was  m.oft  neceflary  to 
"  infifh  on  the  abolition  of,  and  how  much  of  the 

profits  received  by  him  the  king  was  willii-g  to 
"  pay."  All  this  was  thrown  in,  only  to  flop 
Eecket's  mouth,  that  he  might  not  complain  of 
thofe  points  being  given  up  by  the  pope,  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  moft  at  heart.  For  there 
was  no  great  likelihood  that  the  king  would  be 
brought  to  do  any  thing  after  the  peat  e^  which  he 
would  not  do  for  the  peace.  And  Becket  fo  under- 
ftood  it ;  for  he  was  extremely  dilTatisfied  with  the 
commiffion,  and  told  the  pope,  "  the  king  had 
v.Epijt.j,  i/'  been  fummoned  often  enough  upon  this  m.at- 
1.  V.      "     ter,  and  it  v/as  time  to  proceed  to  judgement." 

His 
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His  difguft  was  much  erxreafed  by  the  abfoliitlon  a.d.  1170. 
of  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  which  the  ^,  ^^.^ 
pope  had  particularly  ordered  the  legates,  or  either  n.  1.  v. 
of  them,  to  give,  in  terms  very  honourable  to  the 
bifhop  of  London,  v/hom  his  Holinefs  called  a  re- 
ligious^ learned^  prudent^  and  dijcreet  man-,  only 
taking  an  oath  of  them,  as  was  ufually  done  on 
thefe  occafions,  that  they  would  fubmit  to  his  man- 
date, with  regard  to  the  final  decifion  of  their 
caufe.    When  Becket  heard  this,  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  Cardinal  Albert  and  Gratian,  in  a  Hyle 
which  exprefTed  the  utmoft  fury  of  refentment. 
Satan^  he  faid,  was  let  loofe  again  to  the  deftrutliony,^^-^^^  ^^ 
of  the  church  ^  Bar  abbas  was  freed  and  Chriji  was^^-^^- 
crucified  a  fecond  time  :  adding  that  St.  Peter  him^ 
felf  if  he  was  upon  earthy  could  not  have  pnaer  to 
ahfolve  fuch  impenitent  finners.    Having  enlarged 
upon  this,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft  the  court 
of  Rome,  he  broke  out  into  thefe  words,  "  I  can- 
^'  not  defend  the  liberty  of  the  church,  becaufe  '^'^'^ 
"  the  apoftolick  fee  has  now  protracted  my  exile 
*'  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  year.    Let  God  fee,  and 
"  judge.    But  I  ara  ready  to  die  for  it.    Let  any 
"  cardinals,  who  will,  rife  up  againft  me,  let  thein 
"  arm,  riot  only  the  king  of  England,  but  the 
"  whole  world,  if  they  can,  to  my  dellrudion ; 
"  I,  by  the  divine  protedion,  will  neither  hving 
"  nor  dying  recede  from  my  fidelity  to  the  churcli. 

Hencefordi  I  commit  to  God,  for  whofe  fake  I 
"  fuffer  profcription  and  banifhment,  the  mainte- 
"  nance  of  his  own  caufe.  Let  him  find  fuch  re- 
"  medics  as  he  knov/s  how  to  apply  in  thegreateil 
"  difficulties.  I  pu.pofe  to  give  no  further  trouble 
"  to  the  court  of  Rome  :  let  thofe  apply  to  it^. 
"  who  prevail  in  their  iniquities,  and  haviiig  tri- 

umphed  over  juftice,  and  captivated  innocence, 
"  return  with  pride  and  boafting,  to  the  confufion 

of  the  church."  Thus  wrote  Becket  to  Cardi- 
nal Albert ;  and  the  other  letter  to  Gratian  was 

little 
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"7°  little  different  in  matter  or  expreffion.  He  alfo 
y.Epift.zz.made  the  whole  band  of  his  companions  in  exile 
write  to  them  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  declare  the 
fame  refolution  not  to  litisrate  with  their  adverfa- 
lies,  but  commit  to  God  bis  own  caufe, '2iS  he  had 
done.  Yet  the  appearance  in  this  matter  was  worfe 
than  the  reality  ;  for  Alexander  thought  he  might 
abfolutely  depend  on  the  peace  being  concluded  ; 
as  all  the  conditions  of  it  had  been  previoufly  fet- 
tled between  him  and  the  king,  except  the  point 
of  the  kifs,  which  he  prefumed  would  be  got 
over  one  way  or  other,  either,  by  Henry's  compli- 
ance, or  Becket's  accepting  of  the  expedient  pro- 
pofed.  As  for  the  abfolution  of  the  billiops  of 
London  and  Salifbury,  confidering  that  thefe  pre- 
lates were  both  excommunicated  without  confult- 
ing  his  Holinefs,  and  the  latter  extremely  again  ft 
liis  inclinatior.s,  it  was  no  more  than  Becket  had 
reafon  to  expect  efpecially  fmce  he  had  paid  fo 
little  regard  to  the  warm  interceHions  which  Alex- 
ander had  made,  that  he  himfelf  would  fufpend 
or  take  off  that  fentence.  Had  he  feen  the  man- 
date fent  to  the  archbifhcp  of  York,  he  would 
have  complained  with  more  juftice  :  but  of  that  he 
had  obtained  no  certain  intelligence  ^  a^d  the  letter 
which  he  foon  received  from  his  Holinefs  being 
fo  contrary  to  it,  he  thought  the  rumour  he  had 
heared  about  it  was  falfe.  The  form  ufed  therein 
is  very  remarkable  :  By  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
v.A^pendix  a >id  ours ^  we  grant ^  with  the  advice  and  conjent  of 
our  brethren^  that  our  dear  fon^  Prifice  He7iry^  Jhould 
be  crowned  king  of  Englajid.'*  This  fuppofed  in 
the  pope  and  the  college  of  cardinals  a  right  and 
power  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  of  England  :  where- 
as the  king  had  aiked  a  bull  only  to  fettle  the  cere- 
monial of  his  fon's  coronation.  And  thus  did  the  fee 
of  Rome  take  every  occafion  of  applications  made 
to  it  for  different  purpofes,  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  civil  Hates,  and  draw  to  itfelf  all  dominion. 

Henry 
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'   Henry  did  not  enoiigh  attend  to  the  purport  of ^- "^^j- 
thefe  infidious  words,  but  confidered  only  the  pre- 
fent  benefit  from  Alexander's  affent  to  what  he 
defired,  and  being  impatient  to  put  it  in  execution, 
left  Becket  and  his  friends  fhould  find  fome  means 
to  prevent  or  obftrudt  it,  he  haftened  over  to  Eng- 
land.   While  he  was  palTmg  the  channel,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  fo  great  a  tempeft  arol^-, 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty 
lliips,  which  attended  him  in  his  paifage,  v/as  dif- 
perfed  and  terribly  fhattered.    One  of  them  funk, 
aboard  of  which  was  Radulph  de  Bellomont,  the 
king's  pliyfician,  and  Henry  de  Agnis,  who  is  call- 
ed, by  a  contemporary  author,  the  moft  noble  of  the 
barons  of  England^  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  ^  ^enedia 
and  feveral  other  confiderable  perfons  of  the  king's  abb.  t.  i.  pa,* 
houfhold,  befides  four  hundred  failors  and  palTen-^* 
gers  of  an  inferior  rank.    The  king,  after  his 
fafety  had  been  almoft  defpaired  of  during  eight 
or  nine  hours,  got  at  laft  into  Portfmouth,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  now 
been  abfent  little  lefs  than  four  years. 

So  long  an  abfence  was  one,  and  not  the  lead 
inconvenience,  that  the  many  territories,  which 
it's  fovereign  polTefled  in  France,  inevitable 
brought  upon  England.  Thofe  dominions  were 
in  too  unquiet  a  ftate  to  be  eafily  governed  by 
delegated  powers,  and  often  required  the  prefence 
of  Henry  himfelf  to  keep  them  in  order.  While 
therefore  that  prince  was  neceilarily  employed  in 
a  very  anxious  attention  to  his  interefts  there,  or 
in  wars  entered  into  for  the  fake  of  thofe  inter- 
efts, he  was  obliged  to  negledl  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  of  this  negligence  he  now  felt 
the  bad  effedls.  There  had  arifen,  in  his  abfence, 
a  great  diibrder  and  malverfation  in  the  collection 
of  the  royal  revenues,  and  in  all  judical  proceed- 
ings, excepting  only  thofe  of  his  own  fupreme 
court.  To  redrefs  thefe  grievances,  of  which  com- 
plaints 
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A.  D.  1 1 70- plaints  had  been  made  from  every  part  of  his 
realm,  was  the  firft  objedt  of  his  care  on  his  re- 
turn into  England.  He  kept  his  Eafler  at  Wind- 
for,  and  held  a  parliament  there,  wherein  he  ap- 
pointed a  commifTion  of  enquiry,  confifling  of 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  fome  dignified  cJer- 
gym.en,  who  were  to  divide  the  whole  kingdom 
i^to  different  circuits,  and,  as  they  went  over  it, 
flrictly  to  examine  all  perfons  concerned  in  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  juftice  archbilhops,  billiops,  ab- 
bots, priors,  earls,  barons,  fheriffs,  and  their  de- 
puties ;  vavalFors,  citizens,  burgefTes,  and  oflicers 
employed  under  them  ;  officers  of  the  revenue,  of 
the  king's  lands,  and  of  his  forefts  •  what  they  had 
taken  of  the  feveral  perfons  under  their  jurifdidion, 
while  the  king  was  in  Norm.andy,  judicially,  or 
otherwife  ;  upon  what  claim,  occafion,  or  evidence : 
what  extortion,  what  corrupt,  what  partiality,  what 
in  juflice,  what  fraud,  or  what  negled  of  duty, 
any  among  them  had  been  guilty  of,  during  that 
period  of  time.  The  feveral  articles  the  reader 
may  fee  more  at  large,  in  the  appendix  to  this  vo- 
lume, where  the  whole  record  is  tranfcribed  from 

Gervare,fo!.Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  at  that  time. 

v'^vioendix  certainly  it  deferves  a  particular  notice :  for 
in  all  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  there  cannot  be 
found  a  mxore  extraordinary  exercife  of  the  royal 
authority  to  the  redrefs  of  mal-adminiftration.  The 
conflitution  of  England  has  vefled  in  the  crown, 
aiiifled  by  parliament,  that  fuperintending  power 
over  the  conduct;  of  magiflrates,  without  the  ex- 
ercife of  which  the  welfare  of  no  government, 
and  much  lefs  of  a  free  governmient,  can  long  be 
maintained.  For  the  wifell  fyftem  of  laws  will 
be  deftroyed  by  corruption,  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
tinual and  vigilant  care  to  enforce  their  execu- 
tion, to  prevent  the  abufe  of  them,  and  to  pu- 
niili  thofe  miniflers  and  officers  of  ftate,  Vv^ho  break 
iheir  truft.    When  therefore  our  kings,  to  whom 
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.  in  the  firfh  place  this  care  belongs,  and  by  whom  ^- 
it  is  moft  eafily  and  beneficially  exerted,  omit  to 
attend  to  it,  eitlier  through  ignorance  or  negledt, 
or  any  partial  afFedlion,  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  demand  the  redrefs  of  fuch 
abufcs,  and  take  thofe  methods  to  obtain  it,  which, 
by  it's  own  proper  conftitutional  powers,  that  af- 
fembly  is  enabled  to  life,  and  has  ufed,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  publick,  even  from  the  ear- 
lieft  times  of  our  gov^ernment.  The  alliftance  of 
thofe  powers  may  alfo  be  prudently  called  in  by 
the  king  in  profecuting  and  puniihing  high  mifde- 
meanors,  when  the  offenders  are  numerous,  and 
able  to  form  a  ftrong  combination  againft  the  royal 
juflice.  For  the  intervention  ofparHamentftrengthens 
the  royal  authority,  and  fhields  it  from  the  odium 
which  all  extenfive  corredion  is  apt  to  excite.  This 
Henry  well  knew,  and  accordingly,  in  effeding 
this  reformation,  he  wifely  chofe  to  proceed  with 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  his  great  council : 
nor  ever,  before  or  fince  that  time,  has  any  king 
of  England,  in  conjundion  with  his  parliament, 
difcharged  a  duty  of  this  nature  with  fuch  remark- 
able fpirit.  The  whole  nobility  and  mxagiftracy  of 
the  realm  was  fubjeCted  to  the  enquiry  now  made. 
Even  the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  efhablilhed  in  each 
diocefe,  were  not  excepted.  Juftice  feemed  to 
have  returned  with  the  king  into  England,  and  to 
have  fummoned  all  who  had  abufed  the  authority 
of  her  name  to  a  general  judgment. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  commiiiioners,  Henry 
turned  out  at  once  almoft  all  the  fheriffs  in  thcBenediaus 
kingdom,  and  their  bailiffs,  or  deputies,  for  op-a^b?.s.Hove- 
preliing  his  people,  or  defrauding  the  crown  of  it's^Tl'/"''"^' 
dues.    Nor  did  he  fuffer  them  to  go  off  v/ithout  ' 
finding  fureties  to  make  proper  fatisfadion  to  th.e 
parties  aggrieved,  and  likewife  to  the  crown.  The 
barons  who  had  a  judicature  in  right  of  their  lands, 
could  not  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fheriffs  or  baihffs,  who  were  remove^ ble  from 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  ^heir 
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^^^^j.^'"^  their  offices  upon  mifbehaviour :  but,  hs  all  who 
C|,ron  fub  had  been  charged  with  any  offenc'e  by  the  ccm- 
eodemtnno  miiHoncrs  of  enquiry  appeared  with  their  fureties, 
in  the  following pailiament,  toaufwer  that  charge; 
ai^d  as,  in  the  Ittters  of  Becker,  written  after  this 
time,  I  ii:''.d  not  a  word  accufing  Hetjry  of  partiali- 
ty in  all  tliis  proceedirg,  I  think  we  may  conclude, 
that  they  w(rre  feverally  obliged  to  make  r  paration 
for  any  injuries  they  had  done  to  their  fuitors  and 
vaffals ;  though,  from  an  expreffion  in  one  of  our 
ancient  hifborians,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Ccrv»re,    kirg  remitted  to  them  the  fines,  and  all  pecuniary 
CHron  Tub  (demands,  which  were  due  to  himfelf.  Yet  it  does 

eodeaa  anno  i       i  t  i  •  r  -^ 

not  appear,  that  he  paft,  on  this  occalion,  any  aa 
of  oblivion.  He  feem.s  to  have  kept  the  rod  ftill 
over  their  heads,  that  he  might  deter  them  thereby 
from  any  fimilar  mifdemeanors  in  times  to  come. 

Wlien  he  had  thus  re-eflablillied  the  good  order 
of  the  ftate,  and  made  his  people  the  befl  repara- 
tion in  his  power  for  what  they  had  fuffercd  by  his 
abfence,  he  propofed  to  his  parliament,  which  had 
been  fiinimoned  to  meet  him  at  London  on  the  feaft 
of  St.  Barnabas,  the  affair  of  his  fbn's  coronation. 
They  agreed  to  it  without  one  dilTentient  voice. 
Cervaffjib  Gervafe  of  Canterbury  feem.s  to  infmuate,  though 
obfcurely,  that  the  terror  w^hich  feme  of  them  were 
under,  on  account  of  their  paft  m/ifbehaviour,  made 
them  more  ready  to  comply  with  this  requefl. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  Henry  wanted  fuch  an  influ- 
ence over  them,  to  procure  their  confent.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  faction  among  the  tem.poral  ba- 
rons, from  wheiice  he  might  apprehend  oppofition 
to  this  meafure.  And  as  for  the  clergy,  the  au- 
thority he  had  obtained  from  the  pope  put  it  out  of 
their  power,  if  it  had  been  in  their  will,  to  oppofe 
his  dcfire.  Yet,  to  induce  them  to  concur  therein 
with  more  chearfulnefs,  he  graciouOy  connived  at 
their  late  dilobedience  with  regard  to  the  oath  he 
had  required  them  to  take.  There  being  there- 
fore. 
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-  fore  no  difficulty  on  any  fide  in  this  bufmefs,  it  was  ^  "70- 
fettled  in  the  great  council,  that  on  the  following 
Sunday,  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  fixteen 
years  old,  fhould  be  crowned  in  Weflminfter  Ab- 
bey by  the  archbifhop  of  York,  which  was  accor- 
dingly performed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy ;  the  bifhops 
of  Durham,  of  London,  of  Salifbury,  and  of  Ro- 
chefher,  alfifting  in  the  ceremony,  and  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  an  author  who  lived  in  thofe  times)  t^eHovedca^ 
clergy  and  people  aJJ'^.nting  and  confenting  thereto.  f^baan. 

The  prince  had  been  knighted  by  his  royal  fa-  ' 
ther  that  morning.  On  the  next  day  homage  was 
done  to  him  by  William,  king  of  Scotland ;  which 
muft  have  been  for  Lothian  ;  that  prince  having 
furrendered  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to  David 
his  brother,  who  in  like  manner  did  homage  on  ac- 
count of  that  fief.  No  doubt,  they  had  done  it 
before  to  King  Henry,  the  father,  perhaps  in  the^^'^'j.^^- 
parliament  held  by  him  at  Eafter,  where  we  are  1170!" 
told  they  were  prefent.  As  this  transfer  of  the 
earldom  could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
confent  of  that  monarch,  it  is  probable  the  two  bro- 
thers had  come  into  England  on  that  bufinefs.  It 
mufl  be  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  demand  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  been  waved  by  king  William : 
for,  that  a  grant  or  celTion  of  that  province  was 
made  to  him  now,  or  at  any  time  before  this,  is 
not  faid  by  any  author  who  lived  in  that  age. 

If  we  may  believe  fome  hiflorians  of  later  times, 
Henry  received  a  ftrong  proof,  even  during  the 
ceremonies  of  his  fon*s  coronation,  what  he  had  to 
expedl  from  the  arrogance  of  that  prince.  It  is 
faid  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Polydore  Vergil,  that,  '^"l J'p^','' 
with  his  own  hands,  he  ferved  up  a  difh  to  his  ta-S^it  ver^i. 
ble  ;  and  that  the  boy,  inftead  of  thanking  his  fa- 
ther and  fovereign  for  fuch  an  honour  done  to  him, 
faid  to  the  archbiQiop  of  York,  who  compliment- 
ed him  upon  it,  *'  that  it  was  not  a  great  condefcen- 
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A.  D.  \  \:o.j:^rj)i  j^QY  tie  jrji  of      carl  to  ferve  the  [on  of  a  king'' 
Wilhelmns  ^  Contemporary  writer  fo  far  confirms  this  ac- 
inQuidiii.  count,  as  to  fay,  that  the  father  miniftered  to  the  fon 
at  the  feaji^  and  declared  that  he  himfelf  was  no  Ion- 
ger  king.    The  fame  writer  adds,  that  he  after- 
wards-repented both  of  the  words  and  the  deed. 

Why  he  diould  thus  fpeak  or  ad,  fo  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  own  royal  dignity,  ro  reafoii 
appears.  For,  that,  in  exaltirg  his  fon  thus  pre- 
maturely to  the  throne,  he  did  not  mean  to  defcend 
from  thence  himifelf,  nor  even  to  give  him  an 
equal  fhare  thereof,  the  referve  expreffed  in  the 
oaths,  which  were  taken  to  that  prince,  undeniably 
proves. 

As  this  was  the  lirfb  fmce  the  union  of  the  Hep- 
tcirchy,  it  was  alfo  the  lafl  coronation  of  a  fon  du- 
ring the  life  of  his  father,  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. V/e  alfo  find  that  the  practice  was  omitted 
in  France  after  Philip  Auguflius ;  a  more  fettled 
principle  of  an  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  in  a 
lineal  courfe  of  defcent,  having  prevailed  from  that 
time  in  both  thefe  nations ;  wliich  made  fuch  a  pre- 
caution unnecelfary  to  fecure  the  fiicceflion. 

Tlie  Princefs  Margaret  was  not  crowned  at  the 
fime  timx  with  her  hufband,  but  remained  in  Nor^ 
m^andy  with  Queen  Eleanor,  her  mother-in-law, 
v.F.pift.  ii.till  the  ceremony  was  over.    Some  of  Henry's 
^'  ^-        enemies,  and,  particularly,  Becket's  friends,  fpoke 
of  this  as  a  contempt  defignedly  thrown  upon  her, 
and  an  affront  to  her  father  :  which  had  fuch  an 
effe6l  on  the  latter,  that  he  immediately  took  up 
aims  and  attacked  the  Norman  frontier.  Henry 
v/as  forced  to  leave  England,  and  go  to  repell  this 
HoveHen.   invafion,  or  to  pacify  Louis.    He  croft  the  fea  a- 
^^^^^'f^'J^'^bout  N4idfummer,  and  on  the  fixth  of  July  had  a 
conference  with  the  eari  of  Blois,  whofe  mediation 
he 'Was  defircus  to  employ  in  this  bufrnefs.    It  was 
no  difficult  matter  for  that  earl  to  convince  the  king 
of  France,  when  the  heat  of  his  paiTion  was  over, 

that 
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that  no  flight  was  intended  either  to  him  or  his^-'^  "^^* 
daughter.  For  Henry,  prefently  after  his  fon'sv.  Epia  33. 
coronation,  had  fent  orders  to  Normardy,  that  the^' 
young  princefs  lliould  prepare  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land, as  foon  as  ever  the  royal  robes  and  other  ne- 
cefTaries  for  the  pomp,  which  fhe  was  to  appear  in, 
could  be  provided  for  her.  If  the  prince  had  waited 
for  thefe,  it  would  have  given  fuch  no:ice  to  Becker, 
and  caufed  fuch  a  delay,  as  might  have  afforded 
fom.e  means  to  that  i intriguing  prelate,  if  not  to 
defeat,  yet  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  the  affair 
with  fuch  difficulties,  as  might  be  very  unpleafant. 
This  Henry  much  feared,  and  this  alone  v\^as  the 
caufe  why  his  daughter-in-law  was  not  horioured 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty  together  with  lier  huf- 
band.  Otherwife  his  ov/n  intereft  v/ould  have 
made  him  defire  to  give  her  that  fatisfa(ftion,  as 
he  would  have  thereby  engaged  the  king  of  France, 
her  father,  to  concur  v/ith  him  in  fupporting  the 
validity  of  the  act  againfb  B  xket's  objedlions  : 
which  one  of  that  prelate's  friends,  a  pcrfon  of  v.  Epifi.33. 
good  underflanding,  was  fo  fenfibie  of,  that,  in  a"^'^^^''*- 
letter  he  wrote  to  him  concerni  ^g  thefe  tranfactions, 
he  advifed  him  in  no  cafe  to  make  any  oppofition 
to  her  coronation.  This  matter  was  therefore  fo 
explained  by  tlie  earl  of  Blois,  that  Louis  was 
brought  to  an  interview  with  Henry,  in  a  meadow 
fituated  near  Frettevalle,  upon  the  borders  of 
Touraine,  but  in  the  diflricl  of  Chartres.  The 
refult  of  this  conference  was  a  renewal  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  kings,  and  at  the  clofe  of  it  Hen- 
ry was  induced  to  conclude  a  reconciliation  with 
Becket,  upon  the  terms  before  fettled  between  him 
and  the  pope. 

The  archbilhop  had  exerted  his  utmofh  endea- 
vours to  delay  the  coronation  of  tlie  young  prince. 
As  foon  as  he  had  received  die  letter  from  Alex- 
ander, which  fo  pofitively  forbid  what  that  pontiff 
himfelf  had  lately  authorifed  and  commanded, 
Qj\  3  namely, 
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A.  D.  1170.  j^aj^^jy^  the  cro\x^nii;g  of  the  pri'^ce  by  the  other 
metropolitan,  fome  means  weie  fourd  by  him  to 
tranfmit  it  into  England,  with  others  written  by 
V.  Epia.  44.himrelf  to  all  the  Englifn  bifhops,  wherein  he  de- 
45  46. 1.  vi.^l^j.^^^  u  ^j^^^       always  hnd  df^fired  a  peace  in 

"  the  Lord,,  a''d  was  row  ready  to  pay  all  due  bo- 
nour  and  reverence  in  Chrijl  to  the  ki-^g,  and  to 
*'  the  yoiirg  prince,  his  for,  and  to  aroint  and 
"  crown  the  faid  prirxe  (if  it  were  the  kirg's 
"  pleafure)  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
as  his  predeceffor  had  anointed  and  crowned 
the  king.    He  likewife  notified  to  them,  that, 
"  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  he  forbad  any  of 
them  to  prefume  to  invade  this  privilege  of  his  fee^ 
*'  or  to  ailift  at  fuch  an  invafion,  under  pain  of  an 
"  anathema,  referrirg  them  to  the  apoftolical  let- 
V.  Epift.u."  ter  or  mandate,  wi^ich  he  had  fent  over."  But 
^'  the  perfon  to  whom  all  thefe  letters  were  delivered 

did  not  dare  to  produce  them.    Otheis  were  fent 
to  the  covent  of  Canterbury,  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  who  then  was 
in  Normandy,  having  been  fummoned  to  attend 
the  great  council  in  England,  upon  the  affair  of 
the  young  ki  g's  coronation,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prevail  on  him  to  carry  over  with  him,  and 
fhew  to  his  brethren,  a  tranfcript  of  the  pope's 
mandate,  or  perhaps  the  original,  if  (as  feems  the 
m.ore  probable)  that  vhich  Becket  h^id  before  fent 
V.  Epift4o.^'^'j^o  England,  was  or! v  a  copy.    The  archbifhop 
I    '  .    wrote  a  letter,  fetti:  z  before  him.  in  all  the  ftrong 
Appendix.  eloquence,  the  courage  ard  magnani- 

mity of  his  illullrious  father,  the  brave  earl  of 
Glocefler,  and  exprelling  great  confidence  that, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  he  \^  ould  not  fhew  himfelf 
degenerate,  by  a  timid  behaviour.  The  whole 
diicovers  fo  much  of  the  art  and  genius  of  Becket, 
that  1  have  tranfcribcd  it  into  the  Appendix  be- 
longing to  this  book.  The  bifhop  of  Wcrcefter, 
vvjch  much  piety,  v/as  a  vain  and  weak  man. 

This 
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'This  flattery  worked  him  up  to  a  degree  of  en-^^-^-' 
thufiafm,  and  made  him  defpife  all  the  da' g-er 
which  fuch  a  commiijion  would  expofe  him  to 
from  the  rigour  of  the  law,    Lideed  lie  riiked  I'^fs 
than  any  other  p-rfo!^,  who  fnould  commit  the 
fame  offence    becaufe  the  mem.ory  of  his  father 
was  dear  to  the  king,  and  the  fimplicitv  of  his 
character  was  an  excufe  for  his  being  milled,  efpe- 
cially  where  he  imagined,  that  religion  was  con- 
cerned.   But,  when  he  came  to  Dieppe,  with  an 
intention  of  palling  into  England,  he  received  an 
irjundlion  from  Eleanor,  and  Henry's  Norman 
jufhiciary,  Richard  de  Humet,  not  to  go  over^ 
and,  more  effectually  to  prevent       an  ^i^bargo^  p.^^ 
was  laid  on  all  the  ihips  in  tliat  harbour.  Whe-phen'io 
ther  this  was  done  on  fufpicion  only,  or  in  confe-  f^^ckct. 
quence  of  fome  notice  of  wh.at  he  had  charged 
himfelf  with,  is  doubtful :  but  it  fhews  the  great 
vigilance  of  the  government  at  that  time  to  guard 
againil  the  attempts  which  Becket  might  make  to 
obflrudl  the  coronation  :  from  whence  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  Alexander  him.frlf  had  intimated  to 
Henry,  by  the  moudi  of  Richard  de  Barre  or  of 
his  colleague,  that  die  meafures  lie  was  obliged  ra, 
keep  with  that  prelate  might  force  him  to  contra-, 
dicl  the  pov/er  he  had  giveii.    Nothing  indeed  v,  Rpi/i. 41 
could  be  apparently  more  i.iconfiftent  than  his*-  ^• 
whole  conduct:  in  this  matter.    For,  befidos  the 
abovementioned  letter  to  all  the  bifhops  of  Eng-. 
land,  by  which  he  forbad  any  of  them,  exce|>t^  j,  . 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  crown  the  young ibid.^' 
prince,  he  fent,  not  long  afterwards,  another  to 
Becket,  wherein  that  prelate  himfelf,  as  well  as 
his  brethren,  was  pofi lively  commanded,      not  to 
"  officiate  in  or  be  prefent  at  any  fucli  coronation, 

un/e/s  the  king  jbould  firJT  have  releafed  all  Lis 
fiihje5ls  from  the  obfcrvation  of  bis  cufloms^  and 
"  from  the  oaths  which  he  had  lately  compelled  thcrn 

to  takey    This  was  in  effect  an  abfolute  pro-r. 

Q^q  4.  hibiticn 
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-^^^  "70'hibit!on  of  Henry's  defign  of  crowning  his  font 
for  Alexander  could  not  but  know  that  thefe  con- 
ditions would  rot  be  comphed  with  ;  and  in  the 
mandate  he  had  fent,  at  the  dtfire  of  the  king,  to 
the  archbifliop  of  York,  there  was  not  a  word 
concerning  the  royal  cufloms.  He  moreover  ad- 
ded here  another  condition,  viz.  "  that  Henry 
^  "  fhould  take  the  fame  oath  to  the  church,  efpe- 

Ut  fupra.  cially  the  church  of  Canterbury^  which  the  kings 
"  his  predeceflbrs  had  ufually  taken."  This  a- 
rofe  from  a  fufpicion  of  an  intention  to  change 
the  coronation  oath,  in  which  the  pope  was  mifled 
by  fome  falfe  inform.ation  ;  as  he  v/as  flill  more 
in  the  notion  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  was 
particularly  named  in  that  oath.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  archbifhop  thought  fit  to  make  ufe 
of  this  m^andate ;  nor,  in  truth,  could  he  do  fo, 
v.Epia.  II.  v/ithout  great  indifcretion.  But  he  was  advifed  by 
^'  a  friend,  v/hofe  name  is  concealed,  to  try,  as  his  laft 

refource,  to  induce  the  king  of  France  to  fend  mef- 
fengers  to  Queen  Eleanor  and  Richard  de  Humet, 
who  Hiouid  protefl,  on  his  part,  againft  the  coronati- 
on of  the  young  prince.  The  counfel  was  judicious, 
and  probably  m-ght  have  fucceeded,  if  the  execu- 
tion of  it  had  not  been  a  little  too  late  ;  but,  before 
the  meffage  v/as  fent,  the  ceremony  was  iinilhed. 

How  fenfible  a  m.oriification  it  was  to  Becket, 
that  he  could  by  no  mxans  prevent  the  archbilhop 
of  Yoik  fromi  performirg  this  fundlion,  and  hov/ 
paliionately  he  defused  to  do  it  himfeif,  appears 
from  a  remiarkable  letter,  written  to  him  by  his 
fecret  friend  abovementioned.  "  What  will  you  do 
Epift.  n."-  (fays  that  perfon,  who  feems  to  liave  been  much 
Afp'^cnd'ix.   "  i^'^      confidence)  what  will  you  do,  moft  v/retch- 
"  ed  of  men,  if,  by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  al- 
"  lov/ed  you  to  a6t  in.  with  refpedt  to  this  affair, 
you  fcGuld  he  now  defrauded  of  thaty  which  you 
have  fighed  fo?  fo  long  ?  if  he^  who  ought  to  have 
^''  reigned  by  none  but  you^  Jtould  be  made  king  by 

"  another 
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anotkerr"  Thefe  words  plainly  difcover,  that-^- "i^- ^'T^- 
oneof  Beckefs  views,  in  defiring  to  be  eledled  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  that,  by  right  of  his 
office,  he  might  crown  the  young  prince,  wljich 
would  furnifh  a  pretence  to  make  him  believe,  it 
ivas  by  him  that  he  reigned.  Thus  the  bifhops  of 
Rome,  becaufe  their  miniflry  was  employed  in 
crowning  the  emperors,  prefumed  to  afTert,  that 
they  gave  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  without 
their  a6t  an  emperor  could  not  be  made.  Becket 
hoped  that  the  fuperfbition  and  ignorance  of  the 
times  would,  in  the  fame  manner,  afcribe  to  the 
archbifhops  of  Canterbury  the  virtue  and  power  of 
making  kings  of  England,  and  tliat  he  therefore 
fhould  moil  highly  oblige  his  pupil,  in  conferring 
upon  him  the  royal  dignity,  by  the  ceremonies  of 
undtion  and  confecration.  But  he  now  loft  this 
hope.  The  prince  was  crowned  by  another,  and 
(what  difpleafed  him  more)  by  the  rival  of  his  fee, 
and  his  perfonal  enemy,  the  archbiftiop  of  York. 
From  the  influence  of  that  prelate,  which  he  ap- 
prehended would  be  much  encreafed  by  this  adt, 
the  royal  youth  might  likewife  become  his  enemy, 
and  would  be  more  eafily  made  fo  by  his  denying 
the  validity  of  tiiat  coronation.  Thefe  thoughts 
wxre  very  painful  to  him,  and  his  grief  was  in- 
flamed to  the  higheft  degree  of  refcntment  by  liis 
fecret  correfpondent,  who  warned  him,  that,  in 
his  judgment,  all  Henry's  profeffions  of  being  dif- 
pofed  to  a  reconcihation  were  only  deceit,  by  which  v.  Epift.  ;i% 
he  meant  nothing  more,  than  to  gain  him  for  him-^ 
felf,  and  to  enfnare  him  afferv/ards  more  iecurely. 
Nor  did  he  tell  him  this  meerly  as  a  notion  of  his 
ov/n,  but  informed  him  that  Richard  de  Ivelceftre, 
one  of  the  king's  excommunicated  fervants,  when 
he  came  to  fetch  over  the  prince  of  England  from 
Caen,  had  faid  to  him^  (the  perfon  who  wrote  this 
anonymous  letter)  "  that  the  king  would  by  all 

means  delay- the  peace  with  the  archbilhop,  and, 

rather 
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A.D.  1470  *i  rather  than  make  it,  would  difobey,  to  the  end 
"  of  his  life,  not  only  the  pope,  but  God  himfelf." 
From  hence  it  appears  that  the  perfon,  who  corref- 
iponded  on  this  uccafion  with  Becket,  mufl  have 
been  one  fufpeded  by  the  king's  friends,  and  to 
whom  they  (poke  their  opinions  with  the  utmoft 
v.Epifi.  » '  freedom,    he  concluded  his  letter  with  this  advice 
Bt  Lpia.        ^^^^  prelate,  '*  ufe  for  the  future  no  forbearance ; 
"  but  pour  out  your  whole  fpirit,  unfheath  your 
"  whole  fword  :  for  the  eye  of  the  king  will  never 
"  mere  look  upon  you.    But  may  the  eye  of  God 
"  look  with  favour  upon  you,  and  thefheep  of  his 
"  pafture  :  and  m.iy  he  deign  to  give  his  church  the 
"  j/^O*     ^  "^^^^^0'       princes^  rather  than  an  infin^ 
cere  peace  with  princrs.y    The  foul  of  Becket 
entirely  fym.pathifed  with  thefe  words.    They  en- 
couraged him  fo  much  that  he  inflantly  wrote  fe- 
veral  letters  to  England,  by  which  he  put  that  realm 
v.Epift.  50  under  an  interdid,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  re- 
38»3^ t-^v^ceiptof  them,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner,  with- 
out excepting  even  the  cafe  of  his  peace  being 
made.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  letters 
where  ever  delivered. 

The  pope  was  fomewhat  lefe  hafi:y  and  aded 
with  more  decency    yet  he  fhewed  that  he  would 
not  bear  a  much  longer  delay.  Henry  had  tried  to 
v.Ep;ft.46.obtain  fiomhim  fome  prolongation  of  the  term  pre- 
^  fcribed  in  his  mandate,  and  employed  the  me- 

diation of  the  chief  magiftratesof  the  confederated 
cities  in  Lombardy,  and  of  the  ambafladors  from 
the  Greek  emiperour,  Emanuel  Comnenus,  who 
were  then  at  Beneventem :  but  their  good  offices 
in  his  favour  had  no  effed.    And  when  Alexander 
beared  that  he  was  gone  into  England,  he  wrote  im- 
mediately to  his  legates,  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen  and 
V  F.piii.  4.  the  bifliop  of  Nevers,  "  to  follow  him  thither  v/ith- 
"  out  delay,  and  ftrongly  admonifhed  him  to  fulfill 
what  he  had  promifed  in  relation  to  Becket; 
which  if  he  would  not  effectually  do  within  the 

"  term 
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term  of  forty  days  after  that  admonition,  or  by  a-^-  ^'Tq- 
"  any  artifice  eluded  the  feeir.g  of  them,  they  were 
"  ordered  to  put  all  his  dominions  on  the  continent 
"  under  an  interdid.    And  they  were  further  to 
"  tell  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  repent  his  HoUyiefs 

ucas  delermined  to  /pare  him  no  more  than  be  had 
"  /pared  the  emperour  Frederick  (whom  he  fpeaks 
"  of  in  his  letter  as  being  depofed)  and  'would  cer- 
"  tainly  publijb  againft  him  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
"  nication" 

Before  Henry  was  informed  of  thefe  orders  hav- 
ing been  fent'  he  had  written  to  alTure  the  arch-V.Epift.14. 
bifhop  of  Rouen,  "  that  he  would  fully  and  wil-  "  ^' 
"  Htigly  ratify,  that  form  of  peace,  which,  by  his 
"  advice  and  by  that  of  the  other  lords  of  his  coun- 

cil,  he  had  liimfelf  propofed  to  Alexander,  and 
"  of  which  his  Holinefs  had  declared  his  grateful 

acceptance.'*  This  letter  is  dated  at  Weft 
minfter,  and  feems  to  have  been  fent  not  long  af- 
ter the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England.  The  lan- 
guage held  in  Normandy  by  Richard  de  Ivelceflre 
agreed  very  ill  with  this  declaration :  but  that 
minifter  rather  fpoke  his  own  private  opinion  than 
the  fentiments  of  his  mafter,  judging  perhaps  of 
thofe  fentiments  from  the  affront  done  to  Bv:cket 
in  the  affair  of  the  coronation,  and  other  acls  that 
bore  a  face  of  hoffility  and  defiance,  but  were  only 
defigned  to  humble  the  arroga  ice  of  that  prelate, 
and  fright  him  into  a  temper  more  condefcending, 
and  fubmilTive,  with  regard  to  the  king.  Yet,  as 
Henry  delayed  the  execution  of  his  promife,  the 
legates  would  have  immediately  obeyed  their  in- 
ftrudions,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he 
fhould  foon  return  into  Normandy,  and  wouldv.Epift.4^. 
have  them  wait  for  him  there,  without  expofiag^* ^* 
themfelves  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  paf^ 
Ting  the  fea.  To  this  they  agreed;  which  much 
offended  Becket,  who  vehemently  defired  that  no 

further 
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A. D.  iiyo.fQrther  compkifance  fhould  be  fhewn  to  the  king 
in  this  negociation. 

He  appears  not  to  have  known  that  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  agreement  which  Alexander  prefcribed 
had  been  previoiifiy  fettled  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  and  Henry  himfelf,  before  they  were  fent 
from  Beneventum.  For  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
v.Epia,  li.to  one  of  the  legates,  upon  their  defign  of  going 
^  ^'  over  to  England,  he  defired  them  to  conceal  their 
inflrudtions  from  Henry,  thai  he  might  not  know  horn 
much  they  had  power  to  yield^  and  pretend  to  break 
off  the  treaty,  if  that  prince  would  not  pay  the 
thoufand  marks  he  had  promifed  by  Vivian.  He? 
aifo  prefled  them  to  infifl,  that  fome  of  Henry^s 
chief  nobles,  or  one  of  them  at  leafl,  and  all  the 
billiops  of  England,  fhould  make  themfelves 
pledges,  or  guarantees  upon  oath,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.  But  if  the  king  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  give  thefe  fecurities,  he  infifled  on 
their  demanding,  that  the  form  of  the  peace  fhould 
be  fet  down  in  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal 
and  that  one  tranfcript  thereof  fhould  be  delivered 
to  him,  another  to  the  pope,  and  a  third  tp  the 
legates.  He  farther  defired  them  to  require,  that 
the  polTeflions  of  the  church,  which  had  been  taken 
away,  fFiould  be  put  into  their  hands,  to  be  by 
them  delivered  to  his  oPiicers.  Without  the  perform- 
ance of  thefe  two  lafl  articles,  he  told  them,  they 
were  not  to  confider  the  peace  as  certain ;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  abfolve  the  excommuni- 
cated. Other  conditions  were  added  by  him, 
which  fhew  how  exceedingly  cautious  and  pundli- 
lious  he  was,  in  his  manner  treating,  and  how 
little  fatisHed  with  the  plan  of  agreement  fent  to 
Henry  by  the  pope.  In  the  conclufion  he  thus  di- 
reds  them  how  to  negociate  with  the  king.  "As 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  manifold  artifices 
"  of  that  monjier-^  whatever  he  fays,  v/hatever 
ftiape  he  puts  on,  fufped  it  all  as  full  of  deceit, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  it  be  manifeftly  proved  by  his  deeds:  for  ^' 
*'  if  he  fhould  perceive  that  he  can  either  corrupt 
you  with  promifes,  or  fright  you  with  threats, 
*'  or  obtain  any  thing  againfi  your  honour  and  the 
*-  fafety  of  the  cafe,  all  your  authority  with  him 
will  inflantly  vanifh,  and  you  will  become  the 
**  contempt  and  the  jeft  of  him  and  his  court. 
"  But  if  he  fees  that  he  cannot  bend  you  from  your 
purpofe,  he  will  at  firft  counterfeit  fury,  he  will 
fwear,  forefwear,  take  as  many  fhapes  as  Proteus 
did,  and  at  laft  come  to  himfelf  again  ;  and,  if 
it  is  not  your  own  fault,  you  will  be  from  that 
time  a  God  to  Pharaohs    With  fuch  an  infoient 
difrefpect  did  this  prelate  talk  of  his  fovereign? 
But  all  thefe  admonitions  proved  ineffedual.  The 
legates,  well  knov/ing  that  the  king  had  feen  their 
inftrudons,  adhered  to  them  flriclly;  and  Becket 
had  nothing  left  to  ground  a  cavil  upon,  except 
the  pundilio  of  the  kifs,  which  Henry  refufed. 
He  faid,  "it  was  a  form  eftablifhed,  among  allv.Epift. u 
"  nations,   and  in  all  religions,   without  wliich^-^- 
"  peace  was  no  where  confirmed.    That  if,  in- 
fbead  of  receiving  it  from  the  kixig,  he  received 
"  it  from  his  fon,  (o  it  might  be  faid  in  the  world 
"  that  he  was  only  reftored  to  the  prince's  favour, 
not  the  king's;  which  if  the  vulgar  ihould 
hear  it  would  give  them  an  occafion  to  refled  on 
the  peace."    Thefe  arguments  were  fo  trifling, 
that  he  himfelf  muft  have  felt  the  weaknefs  of  them. 
For,  if  Henry  intended  to  acl:  infir .merely  in  this 
reconciliation,  how  could  he  think,  that  his  hav- 
ing been  compelled,  in  fo  ofFenfive  a  manner,  to 
give  the  kifs  of  peace,  would  alter  thofe  intentions? 
how  would  it  avail  more  to  him  than  it  had  done 
to  the  nobles  of  Poitou,  mentioned  in  the  fame  let- 
ter, with  whom  he  fays  that  the  king  had  broken  v.  Epia  u. 
his  engagements,  though  taken  under  that  pledge  ? 
In  truth,  he  did  not  infift  upon  this  ceremony  for. 
the  fake  of  fecurity.   It  was  a  humiliation  to  which 

he 
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A.  D.  uyo.j^g  malignantly  defired  to  bring  the  king,  who 
could  not  recede  from  a  vow  he  had  publickly 
made,  without  a  publick  difhonour.  The  tri- 
umph of  conftrainirg  him  to  buy  his  peace,  by 
fuch  a  (lain  on  his  character,  flittered  the  pride  of 
Becket,  and  foothed  his  refentments.  But  it  irre- 
concilably offended  He*  ry,  who  could  not  forgive 
the  cruel  arrogance  of  fuch  a  proceeding.  The 
V.  Epift.  I .  pope  indeed  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  his 
Eadmer     having  aUccd  it,  had  abfolved  him  from  his  vow ; 

but  he  remembered  what  anfwer  his  wife  and 
p.Tz6.' royal  grandfather,    Henry  the  Firft,   had,  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  returned  to  Calixtus  the 
Second,  who  offered  to  abfolve  him  from  an  oath 
he  had  taken,  on  a  fimilar  occalioT.      The  pope 
fays^  that^  hy  his  apifiolick  author iiy^  hi  ivill  ahfolve 
me  from  the  vow  I  have  J'olemnly  ma^de^  if^  (igainji 
that  vow^  I  ivill  receive  archhijjjcp  1" bur  ft  an  in  Tork. 
But  it  does  not  feem  agreeable  to  ihe  honour  of  a  king 
that  Ifhould  confent  to  fuch  abfolution.    For  ivho  will 
afterwards  trnft  any  prcmife  made  upon  oath^  if  by 
the  example  of  what  has  been  doyie  in  my  cafe^  it  flsall 
have  been  fkewn  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  may  he 
fo  eafily  cancelled?  There  was  great  dignity  and 
truth  in  thefe  words.  Henry  the  Second  muff  have 
felt,  no  lefs  than  his  grandfather,  that  the  popc^s 
abfolution  in  this  cafe  could  not  heal  his  honour ; 
and  therefore  he  fhewed  fuch  reluclance  to  yield 
the  point  to  Becket.   Neverthelefs,  as  that  prelate 
continued  o'^ilinately  to  refufe  the  expedient  pro- 
pofed,  he  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  this  grievous 
indignity,  or  ftand  all  the  confequences  of  not 
makirg  the  peace  by  the  limited  time.    If  he 
had  polTeft  no  dominions  out  of  this  ifland,  he 
would  not  have  had  much  to  apprehend  from  thofe 
confequences;  for  the  Englifh  nation  was  certainly 
in  no  difpofitions  to  join  with  Becket  againft  the 
crown,  much  lefs  to  revolt  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  king:  and  even  fuppofmg  they  might  have 

fcrupled 
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fcrupled  to  pay  him  obedience,  they  would  with-^- ^- ^'/o- 
out  difficulty  have  obeyed  the  young  king,  his  fon, 
in  whofe  name  the  whole  government  might  have 
been  eafily  carried  on,  till  that  ftorm  v/as  paft. 
But  the  danger  was  on  the  fide  of  his  foreign  do- 
minions.   Many  of  thefe,  he  was  fenfible,  were 
difpofed  to  rebel ;  being  full  of  nobles  whom  he 
had  punifhed  for  their  former  revolts,  or  who  v/ere 
confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  merited  punifh- 
ment.    The  king  of  France  might  be  brought,  by 
the  inftigations  of  Becket,  to  take  on  himfelf  the 
execution  of  the  anathema  pronounced  by  the  pope, 
or,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  to  join  his  /word  to 
that  of  St.  Peter.  His  bigotry  and  his  policy  would 
equally  incline  him  to  adt  this  part.    Nor  could 
Henry  much  doubt  that  the  renewal  of  the  war 
between  Louis  and  him,  upon  a  pretence  of  religi- 
on, would  produce  a  new  infurredion  in  Poitou 
and  Bretagne,  and  poflibly  (hake  the  fidelity  of  all 
his  other  French  fubjeds.  By  two  letters  of  Becket,  VEpift.  ^i. 
written  not  long  before,  it  appears  that  the  confi-  ^' 
dence  of  that  prelate  was  founded  on  the  hopes  of 
fuch  a  defection,  in  cafe  that  an  interdict  lliould 
be  laid  on  the  territories  of  Henry  in  France.  If 
the  pope  (fays  he  to  his  friend  the  archbilliop  of  Sens) 
would  but  do  that^  there  is  7iothi7ig  he  could  require^ 
ivhich^  without  difficulty  or  delay,  he  jnigbt  not  obtain. 
For  the  nobles  favour  the  church.    In  the  other  letter 
he  fays,  that,  whatever  the  king  anight  pretend  or 
threaten^  he  would  not  dare  to  deny  any  thing.,  that 
the  pope  fhould  afti  of  him.,  if  his  Holinefs  would  refolvs 
to  flretch  out  his  hand  againfi  his  dominions  on  that fide 
of  the  water.    Nay.,  the  menace  of  it  would  be  Suffi- 
cient to  obtain  all  demands.,  without  putting  the  fcntence 
in  execution.   And,  in  a  former  letter  of  confidence 
to  fome  of  his  friends  in  the  court  of  Rome,  hev.  Epia. 
wrote  thus :  Know.,  that  the  archbijhop  of  Rouen  and^^^ 
fome  others  have  told  the  king  to  his  face.,  that  none  of 
them  would  hold  communion  with  him^  againjl  the  man- 
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A.  D.  ii-jo.  ^^itg  of  the  p'^pe,  hnt  the  contrary,  if  any  fenteme 
ivas  pafi  agaivft  him  or  his  territories,  they  um/d 
firicth  ohferve  it.  Tiic  truth  of  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Henry  had  reafon 
toexpe6l  a  great  diflurbance  in  his  foreigr,  domi- 
nior:s ;  ard  his  appreher  fion  of  it  obliged  him  to 
ad\  with  lefs  dignity,  thar,  as  king  of  England, 
ke  migiit,  or  would  have  acled.  On  the  other  hand, 
h  had  hopes  of  great  advantages  from  the  acci- 
dents time  might  produce.  The  death  of  Alexan- 
der was  a  contingency,  which,  from  the  age  of 
^^'^^^  pontiff,  he  might  reafonably  prefume  would 
ijot  be  difiant ;  and  he  thought  hin-^feif  fure,  that 
the  remo\  ai  of  Becket  from.  Canterbury,  if  not  a 
confirmation  of  all  the  dignities  and  cufioms  of 
his  realm,  v/ould  be  eafiiy  granted  to  purchafe  his 
acknowledgment  of  anv  other  pope.  He  therefore 
had  tried,  by  every  art  of  delay,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  fpeedy  agreement ;  and,  as  he  now 
faw,  that  lie  could  ufe  thofe  evafions  no  longer, 
biU  mufl  im.mediately  mi'ake  peace  with  Becket  or 
war  witli  the  pope,  he  chofe  the  firft,  as  the  leafh 
e\  il.  Such  a  condud  indeed  v/as  very  conforma- 
ble to  the  whole  courfe  of  his  policy,  which  al- 
w  ays  inclined  him  to  temporize,  and  wait  for  the 
proper  feafons  to  acl  with  advantage.  But  one 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  if  the  archbilliop  had 
been  in  his  fituation,  and  he  in  the  archbifhop's, 
this  affair  would  have  concluded  in  a  different 
manner.  The  intrepid  fpirit  of  Becket  would 
have  braved  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ;  he  would 
have  hazarded,  he  v/ould  even  have  loft  all  his  ter- 
ritories in  France,  rather  than  have  fubmitted  to 
grant  a  peace  to  his  rebel  fubjed,  without  having 
reduced  himi  to  an  humble  flate  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience. But  Henry  purfued  his  own  maxims,  and 
fmce  Becket  v/ould  not  be  fatisfied  without  receiv- 
ing from  his  mouth  the  kifs  of  peace^  he  promifed 

V.  Ep,ft.46.to  give  it :  but  the  legates  having  propofed,  that 
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-  the  firft  meeting  fhould  be  in  the  diftrid  of  Chai^*^-  '"7^. 
tres,  where  he  had  appointed  the  conference  with 
the  French  king,  he  defired  to  defer  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  till  he  fhould  return  into  his  own  ter- 
ritories. The  reafon  of  this  procraflination  we 
learn  from  fome  words  he  faid  to  the  legates,  when  P'tft«pheQ- 
they  prefh  him  to  fatisfy  the  archbifhop  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  demands.  His  anfwer  was,  "  In 
"  my  oijon  territories  I  will  kifs  him^  nay^  his  very 
"  hands  and  feet  a  thoufand  times  :  let  him  only  de- 
"  fer  it  now,  that  it  may  appear  to  he  done  out  of  my 

grace  and  good  will ^  and  7iot  by  conjiraint.'"  To 
which  Becket  with  great  difficulty,  was  brought 
fo  confent,  and  came  to  the  conference,  being 
perfuaded,  or  rather  compelled  to  it,  by  his  great 
friend  and  protedor,  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  who 
was  then  legate  in  France.  Two  days  were  em-^^'j-^P^'^  "^^- 
ployed  in  fettling  the  differences  between  the  two 
kings,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  :  but 
on  the  third  day,  which  was  the  feaft  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  archbidiop  of  Canterbury  was  ad- 
mitted, in  the  beforementioned  meadow,  near  Fret- 
tevalle,  to  theprefence  of  Henry,  who  was  attend- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  many  other  princes, 
nobles,  and  bifhops  of  France,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  territories,  ai  d  by  a  great  croud  of  fpedlators. 
But  Louis  was  abfent ;  that  it  might  not  be  fup- 
pofed  he  influenced  Henry  in  this  tranfadlion  :  the 
latter  being  apprehenfive,  ai:d  not  without  reafon, 
that  his  honour  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown  might 
be  hurt  if  fuch  an  opinion  fliould  prevail.  I  fhall  v.Epift.45. 
give  the  particulars  of  what  was  done  there  from. y. Appendix 
an  account  fent  to  the  pope  by  Becket  himfelf 

"  Upon  the  fight  of  your  lafl  letters  (fays  that 
"  prelate  to  Alexander)  in  which  you  threateiied 
"  his  realm  with  an  interdid,  and  his  perfon  with 

excommunication,  the  kirg  of  England  immedi- 
"  ately  made  peace  with  me,  to  the  hononr  of 
"  God,   and,  as  I  hope,   to  the  very  great  ad^ 
Vol.  II.  R  r  vantage 
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vantage  of  the  church.  Tor  as  he  has  not  Jo  much 
as  prejumed  to  mention  the  royal  cufloms^  which  he 
was  iifed  to  ajjert  fo  pertinacioiifly .  He  exaded  no 
"  oath  from  me,  nor  from  any  of  my  friends. 
The  pofleflions,  which,  on  account  of  this  dif- 
fenfion  between  us,  he  had  taken  away  from 
"  the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  granted  to  me, 
^'  as  they  were  fet  down  in  the  writing  drawn 
^'  by  myfelf  :  peace  and  a  fafe  return  he  promifed 
"  to  all,  and  the  kifs  to  me,  if  I  would  abfo- 
kitely  infift  upon  his  being  compelled  to  it : 
yb  that  not  only  he  appeared^  in  every  pointy  to  be 
conquered  hut  was  even  /aid  to  be  perjured^  by  hofe 
who  had  heard  him  fwear^  that  he  would  not  give 
me  that  kifs^  upon  our  reconciliation 
.  After  this  arrogant,  malignant,  unchrifliian  tri- 
umph over  his  fovereign,  which  plainly  fhews 
W'hat  he  meant  in  contending  fo  obftinately  for 
the  trifling  article  of  the  kifs^  the  archbifhop  thus 
proceeds  to  relate  to  his  holinefs  the  particulars 
of  their  meeting.    "  I  found  the  king  fo  much 
"  changed,  that,  to  the  wonder  of  all  prefent,  his 
mind  feemed  not  averfe  to  peaceful  counfels.  For 
when  he  faw  me  at  a  diflance  com.ing  towards 
him,  haflily  fpringing  out  of  the  croud  that  fur- 
rounded  him,  he  came  to  meet  me,  and  uncover- 
ing  his  head  prevented  me,  by  eagerly  breaking 
*'  out  into  words  of  falutation  before  me  :  then  after 
"  a  fhort  converfation,  at  which  only  I  and  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens  were  prefent,  he  drew  me 
afide  to  the  ailoniflimient  of  all  the  aflemxbly, 
"  and  difcourfed  with  me  a  long  timiC,  in  fo  fa- 
miliar  a  manner,  that  one  would  have  thought 
"  there  had  never  been  any  difcord  between  us*" 
Bat,  notwithflanding  this  afFedled  gracioufnefs, 
with  which  Henry  received  him,  he  tells  the 
pope,  "  he  did  not  fpare  to  reprove  that  mon- 
"  arch  for  his  condud,  to  fnew  him  his  danger, 
*"  and  to  beg  and  admonifh  him,  that,  by  making 
"  the  church  a  publick  fatisfaCtion  for  the  great 

injurie 
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'  "  injuries  he  had  done  her,  he  would  clear  his^-i^  i^yo 
"  confcience,  and  redeem  his  reputation,  in  both 
"  which  he  had  greatly  fufTered,   though  more 
"  from  bad  counfellors  than  his  own  inclinations.'* 
And  finding  that  the  king  heard  thefe  ofFenfive  ad- 
monitions, not  only  with  patience,  but  with  be- 
nignity, and  promifed  amendment^  he  added  along 
difcourfe  upon  the  particular  wrong  done  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  in  the  coronation  of  the  young 
king  by  the  archbifhop  of  York  ^  which,    as  it 
only  contains,  what  has  already  been  mentioned, 
I  (hall  not  repeat,  but  refer  thofe,  who  may  in- 
cline to  fee  it  in  Becket's  own  words  to  the  letter 
itfelf,  which  they  will  find  in  the  Appendix  be- 
longing to  this  book.    He  enforces  his  arguments 
with  expoflulations,   "  why  Henry  would  thus 
"  defpoil  his  mother,  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
without  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  of  her  ancient 
right,  which  (he  was  known  to  have  poffefl  un- 
"  fhaken  for  above  four- fcore  years     alking  him, 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  perpetuate  enmity 
between  the  church  and  his  children  ?  why  if 
he  was  in  haftetohavehisfon  confecrated,  he  did 
"  not,  at  leaft,  take  care  to  exclude  from  the  fo- 
"  lemnity  thofe,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been, 
"  by  name,  excommunicated,  both  by  him,  and 
"  the  pope In  anfwer  to  thefe,  and  other  quef- 
tions  of  the  fame  nature,  Henry  pleaded  the  man- 
date he  had  obtained  of  the  pope,  upon  the  death 
of  the  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  pro- 
duced it  to  him  there,  as  if  it  had  been  the  fole 
authority  upon  which  he  had  adted,  making  no 
mention  of  that,  which  had  fo  lately  been  fent  to 
the  archbifhop  of   York.    Becket  put  him  in 
mind  "  that  the  former  had  been  obta-.ed  by 
him,   only  for  the  fake  of  preventing  the  arch- 
bifhop of  York  from  crowning  his  fon ;  and  that 
he  often  had  pubiickly  declared,  in  thofe  days, 
that  he  had  rather  his  fon  fbouid  lofe  his  heady  than 
R  r  2  that 
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A'  ^^1^  that  this  prelate  Jhoiild  lay  his  heretical  hands  upoyi 
himr  Why  the  archbifhop  of  York  was  branded 
with  herefy  does  not  appear  in  this  letter,  nor 

y  where  elfe  :  but  Henry  might  have  received 
fome  prejudices  againft  him  from  ill  offices  done 
him  by  Becket,  who  then  poffefTed  the  favour 
of  that  monarch  ;  which  prejudices,  I  imagine, 
were  now  removed. 

Becket  added,  "  that,  even  fuppcfng  the  privi- 
"  ledge  the  king  had  obtained  did  reach  thefe  times 
"  yet  ftill  it  was  undeniable  that  it  might  be  an- 
"  nulled  by  afubfiquent  m.andate  :"  wherefore 
being  of  a  date  poftrrior  to  that  all^dg-'d  by  Hen- 
ry, and  contrary  to  it,  no  regard  fhould  have  been 
paid  to  the  authority  of  the  former. 

The  mandate  here  mentioned  by  this  prelate  to 
the  king,  could  not  be  the  laft  which  he  had  fent 
into  E:  gland  ;  (for  that  had  rot  been  delivered)  but 
muft  have  beer,  the  more  general  one,  obtained  by 
him  from  Alexander  fome  time  before.  This  he 
fuppofed  was  fufficient  to  abrogate  Henry's,  not 
knowing  that  one  of  a  later  date  had  been  fent  to 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  which  as  the  king  did  not 
mention,  we  may  conclude  from  his  filence,  that 
-  he  was  reftrained  from  fpeaking  of  it  to  Becket,  by 
the  particular  defire  and  injundion  of  the  pope. 

In  their  difcourfe  on  this  fubjedl,  Becket  ven- 
tured to  throw  out  a  plain  intimation,    that  the 
.  Epift.45. coronation  was  invalid;  affirming,  "  that  the  king's 
^'        "  confecration^  like  other  facraments^  drew  all  it's  va- 

lidity^  from  the  right  of  the  per/on  admini- 
"  firing  to  do  that  office.  Nor  think  continued 
"  he,  I  fay  this,  becaufe  I  defire  that  your  fon 
"  fhculd  be  degraded,  or  any  way  lelTened,  (for 
"  I  ardently  wifh  him  fuccefs,  and  encreafe  of 
"  glory  ;    and  v/ill  labour  to  advance  it  by  all 

godly  means)  but  to  the  end  that  you  may  re- 

move  from  yourfelf  and  from  him  the  wrath 

of 
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"  of  God,   and  of  thofe  faints  who  reft  in  /^^a.  D.  ii7» 
"  church  of  Canterbury^  and  have  been  grievoiifly 
injured  by  this  proceeding ;  which  I  do  not  be- 
"  Uev."  can  be  done  by  any  other  means,  than 
"  making  a  full  fatisfadion:  Jince  it  is  a  thing 
unheard  of  for  many  ages^  that  any  one  has  in- 
"  jured  the  church  of  Canterbury^  without  being  cor- 
"  reeled^  or  crufhed^   by  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifty 
The  king  anfwered,   with  an  air  of  great  fatis- 
fadtion,  "  if  you  love  my  Ton,  you  do  what  you 
"  are  bound  to  by  a  double  tie  :  firft  becaufe  I 
"  gave  him  to  you  as  a  fon,  and,  you  may  re- 
"  member,  you  received  him  from  my  own  hand : 
next,  becaufe  he  loves  you  with  fo  much  fond- 
nefs,  that  he  cannot  bear  even  to  look  upon 
any  of  your  enemies.    For  he  would  have  re- 
ftraincd  them  already  from  doing  you  any  harm, 
"  if  he  had  not  been  checked  by  the  reverence 
"  and  fear  of  my  name.    But  I  kiiow  that  he 
"  will  revenge  you  of  them,  even  more  than  he 
"  ought,  as  foon  as  time  and  opportunity  fhall 
"  give  him  power  fo  to  do.     Nor  have  I  any 
"  doubt  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  is  the 
moft  noble  of  all  the  weftern  churches  ;  nor 
"  do  I  defire  to  dtprive  it  of  it's  right ;  but  will 
rather  take  care,  according  to  your  advice,  that 
it  fliall  have  redrefs  in  this  article,  and  recover 
"  it's  priftine  dignity  in  every  point.    But  to  thofe 
who  have  hitherto  betrayed  both  you  and  me  I 
will  by  the  blejftng  of  God^  make  fuch  an  an- 
fwer^   as  the    defer ts  of  traitors  require''  At 
which  words,  Becket  immediately  defcended  from 
his  horfe  (for  both  Henry  and  he  were  on  horfe- 
"  back)  and  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet;  who 
ordered  him  to  r tmount^  holding  himfelf  the  ftir- 
rup  for  him^   and  faid  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  my  lord  archbifhop,  what  cccafion  is  there  for 
many  words  ?  let  us  now  mutually  reftore  to 
"  each  other  our  former  affection,  and  do  one 
R  r  3  another 
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A.  0.1170.  cc  another  all  the  good  we  can,  entirely  forget- 
"  ting  the  late  difcord  between  us.    But  I  defire 
"  that  you  would  honour  me  in  the  prefence  of 
"  thofe  who  aVe  looking  upon  us  at  a  di fiance.'* 
He  then  returned  to  the  arfembly,  where  cafting 
his  eyes  upon  fome  enemies  of  Becket,  he  faid 
aloud,  "  if,  when  I  find  the  archbilliop  full  of  all 
good  difpofitions  to  me,  T  were  not  reciprocally 
good  to  him,  I  fhould  be  the  worft  of  men, 
"  and  prove  the  evil  that  is  fpoken  of  me  to  be 
"  true.    Nor  can  I  think  any  counfel  more  ho- 
*'  nourable  or  ufeful  to  me,  than  that  I  fhould 
"  endeavour  to  go  before  him  in  kindnefs,  and 
excel  him  in  charity,  as  well  as  in  benefits." 
Which  fpeech  was  received  by  almofh  all  who 
were  prefent,  with  the  highefb  gratulation.  And 
had  the  king  gone  no  further,  than  to  declare  a 
forgivenefs  and  oblivion  of  all  paft  offences,  or 
even,  to  footh  the  pride  of  Becket,  by  words  and 
actions  of  grace  and  condefcenfion,  without  any 
grofs  flattery,  or  indecent  humiliations,  he  would 
have  aded  a  prudent,  and  perhaps,  in  that  fitu- 
ation  a  laudable  part.     For,    as  he  thought  it 
necelTary  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  it  was  better 
to  endeavour  to  gain  him  by  kindnefs,  and  quiet 
that  fpirit  he   could  not   bend,  than  to  exaf- 
perate  him  more  by  publick  marks  of  averfion. 
But  in  fome  parts  of  his  difcourfe  and  behaviour 
he  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  good  fenfe  or  true 
policy  ;  efpecially  in  calling  thofe  v/ho  had  faith- 
fully ferved  him  againfl:  the  rebellious  archbifhop, 
by  the  odious  names  of  traitors^  and  promifmg  to 
treat  them  as  fuch  ;  if  this  part  of  Becket's  nar- 
rative deferves  any  credit.    The  thing  is  very 
improbable ;  and  as  he  fays  this  converfation  was 
apart  from  the  company^  it  refts  only  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  his   own  word.    I  incline  to  fuppofe 
that  fomething  may  have   really  been  faid  by 
Henry,  which  approached  to  the  purport  of  what 
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-  he  thus  relates;  becaufe  no  reafon  appears  why^'^*^'' 
he  fhould  defire  to  impofe  upon  the  pope,  as  to 
the fiihftance  of  what  pafled  on  this  occaflo^! ;  but 
in  repeating  the  words  he  might  tindlure  the  ex- 
preflion  with  his  own  pafTions,  and  give  a  force 
and  acrimony  to  it,  beyond  the  truth.  Yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  king  was  much  to  blame. 
He  ought  not  to  have  uttered  a  fyllable  which  could 
give  the  archbifhop  even  the  flighteft  pretence  to 
fuch  a  report.  It  difhonoured  his  character:  it 
was  falfe  ;  it  was  mean  ;  it  anfwered  no  good  pur- 
pofe.  But  men  of  ftrong  paflions  and  high  mids 
who  are  forced  to  diffemble,  are  very  apt  to  over- 
ad  the  part  they  alTume  ;  and  it  feems  Henry  did 
fo,  moll  extravagantly,  in  this  converfation. 

Soon  after  he  and  Becket  were  returned  to  the 
afTembly,  hefent  his  bifhops,  to  acquaint  him,  that 
he  would  have  him  make  his  petition  beforcy  e  la 
them  all.  Some  of  them  advifed  him  to  throw^i-i^?^^^^ 
himfdf  and  the  caufe  of  the  church  wholly  upon 
the  king's  pleafure.  But  this  he  rejected  as  the 
iniquitous  counfel  of  Scribes  and  Pharifees  •  and 
having  withdrawn  for  fome  time,  in  order  to' con- 
fult  thereupon  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  and  the 
companions  of  his  exile,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
intention,  by  no  means  to fubmit  to  the  king's  judge- 
ment the  quejlion  about  the  royal  ciijioms^  or  what  had 
been  wrongfidly  taken  from  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
or  the  complaint  of  the  ufurpation  upon  the  ri7hts 
of  that  fee  in  the  young  king's  coronation,  or"  the 
damage  the  church  had  fuffered  in  her  liberty,  and  he 
in  his  honour. 

Purfuant  to  this  refolution  he  went  back  to  the 
afifembly,  and  not  by  himfelf,  as  he  ought,  in 
decency,  to  have  done,  but  by  the  mouth  of 'the 
archbifhop  of  Sens,  petitioned  the  king  to  reftore 
to  him  his  royal  favour,  peace  and  fecurity  to  him  v.  Ep.a.4; 
and  his,  with  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  the'''' 
^  ^  4  pofTeflions 
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*''°'poflef]ions  belonging  to  it,  as  fet.down  in  the 
writing  the  king  had  feen.  He  further  requeft- 
ed,  that  the  king  would  be  mercifully  pleafed 
to  amend  what  had  been  prefumptuoufly  done  a- 
gainft  him  and  his  church  in  the  young  king's  coro- 
nation, promifmg  him  love,  and  honour,  and 
whatever  fervice  could  be  performed  in  the  Lord^  by 
an  archhtfjjop^  to  his  fovereign. 

This  petition  was  very  different  from  that  form 
of  words,  which  had  been  fettled  between  the  king 
and  the  pope,  and  in  which  Becket  had  no  autho- 
rity to  make  any  change.  But,  being  eucourage- 
ed  by  the  great  kindnefs  with  which  the  king 
had  received  him,  he  ventured  to  obtrude  on  that 
prince  another  form,  varying  but  little  in  the  ex- 
preflions,  from  that  which  he  had  himfelf  propofed 
the  year  before  at  Montmartre,  and  which  Henry 
had  then  rejedled.  This  would  have  authorized 
the  king  to  break  with  him,  had  he  been  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  take  fuch  a  ftep :  but  after  the  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  favour,  fo  publickly  given  to  Becket, 
he  rightly  judged,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  go 
back,  and  therefore,  without objeding  to  the  words 
of  it,  granted  the  petition.  He  likewife  received 
^  ^  g  into  grace  all  the  archbifhop's  friends  and  compa- 
1.  r/'  'nions  in  exile,  who  had  been  brought  thither  for 
that  purpofe. 

It  was  natural  to  think  that  thefe  excellive  con- 
defcenfions  would  have  had  fome  effed    but  they 
were  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  archbifho]^,  or 
foften  his  mind.    In  writing  to  Alexander,  on  this 
fubjed  he  told  him,  "  that,  becaufe  his  Holinefs 
had  not  enjoined  a  full  reflitution^  of  what  had 
v^Epift,  45.(c  i^g^j^  taken  away  from  him  or  his  friends,  that 
demand  was  indeed  delayed^  but  not  given  up  : 
"  for  he  was  refolved  to  irfift  on  it :  and  if  his  Hc- 
"  linefs  had  enjoined  it  with  die  fame  vigour  as 
the  reft,  the  king  would,  unqueftionably,  have 
"  made  fatisfadion,  and  have  given  an  example 
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"  to  pofterity  of  perpetual   advantage  to  the^- 

whole  church  of  God,  and  chiefly  to  the  apofto- 
"  lical  fee.  "    By  ftill  rejiitiition  he  meant  a  con- 
penfation  for  lofjes^  as  well  as  the  reftoring  of  be- 
nefices and  lands :  for  the  latter  had  been  in  join* 
ed  in  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  pope,  and  ftrong- 
ly  infifted  upon  in  the  inftrudions  fent  to  the  le- 
gates ;    nor  did  Henry  cavil  about  it.    On  thev.  Epift.  34. 
contrary  it  appears,  that,  without  having  received^'  ^' 
any  further  injundlions  on  that  point,  he  fent  over 
letters  patent  to  the  young  King  his  fon,  notifying 
to  him  the  peace  he  had  made  with  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  commanding  that  this  prelate  ^ 
and  all  they  who  had  been'banijbed  on  his  accoiint\'f^^^^' 
fhould  have  their  pojfejfions  reftored  to  them^   as  they 
had  enjoyed  them  three  months  before  he  went  out  of 
England.    But  Becket  wanted  to  obtain  a  full  re- 
paration for  all  the  profits  confumed,  and  damages 
done,    during  the  time  of    their  banifhmcnt ; 
though,  as  the  Pope  had  prohibited  the  clogging 
of  the  treaty  with  this  condition,  he  durfl:  not  in- 
fert  it  in  his  petition  to  the  king.    Indeed  fuch  a 
demand  was  very  inconfiftent  with  the  defire 
fhewn  by  that  pontiff  of  reftoring  union  and  quiet 
to  the  church  and  kingdom,   by  at  leaft  a  tem- 
porary oblivion  of  offences  on  both  fides  ;  nor  was 
there  any  probability  that  it  would  have  been 
granted,  without  a  violent  conteft,  which  the  po- 
licy of  Rome  in  that  conjundure  was  unwilling 
to  rifk. 

After  the  ceremonial  of  their  meeting  was  over, 
Henry  kept  the  Archbilliop  in  familiar  difcourfe  v.  Epiii.  4; 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  parting  they  agreed, 
that,  when  the  king  left  that  place,  he  alfo 
ftiould  go  from  thence,  to  take  leave  of  Louis ; 
and  then  return  into  Normandy,  to  make  fome  a- 
bode  in  the  court  and  near  the  king's  perfon  ;  that  it 
might  be  apparent  to  all^  into  what  familiarity  and 
favour  that  prince  had  received  him.    When  he 
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A. D.I  170. was  going  away,  the  bifhop  of  Lifieux,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  whole  court  and  of  Henry  him- 
lelf,  earneftly  exhorted  him,  tbat^  as  the  king  had 
now  received  his  friends  into  favour^   he  Jhould  in 
like  manner  receive  all  the  fervants  of  the  king^  who 
were  prefent  there.    But  he  four.d  a  diftindion  to 
elude  this  propofal,  faying,  "  that  thofe  the  bifhop 
interceded  for  were  in  various  circumftances, 
*'  more  or  lefs  giulty,  fome  excommunicated,  o- 
"  thers  not,  feme  for  one  caufe,  fome  for  ano- 
ther,  feveral  by  him  and  their  own  paflors,  o- 
"  thers  by  the  pope  himfelf,  who,  without  an  au- 
"  thority  given  by  his  Holinefs,  could  not  be  ab- 
folved.    Therefore  he  could  not  indifcrim.inately 
confound  them  together  ;  but  having  fentirnents 
*'  of  peace  and  charity  for  them  all^  as  much  as  in 
him  lay^  he  would ^  by  the   divine  ajpjlance^  fo 
manage  the  matter.^  to  the  honour  of  the  church 
*'  of  God^  the  king's.,  and  his  own.,  as  alfo  to  the 
falvation  of  thofe  for  whom  this  reconciliation  was 
ajked'.,  thai  if  any  one  of  them  ( which  he  prayed 
might  not  happen)  Jhould  fail  of  reconciliation  and 
peace.,  he  nnift  impute  it  to  hmfelf  not  to  him, 
"  He  threw  in  likewife,  that  he  dejired  to  hear 
the  king's  advice  to  Imn  upon  this  point  before  hepro- 
"  ceeded. "    To  which  evafive  anfuer  (which  is 
indeed  a  mafterpiece  in  its  kir:d)  the  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  one  of  the  excommurii- 
cated  perf6ns,  making  an  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous reply,  the  king,  for  fear  of  a  quarrel,  drew 
off  the  aichhijbcp.,    and  with  great  civility  fent 
him  home. 

This  is  the  fubflance  of  what  Becket  wrote 
to  the  pope  on  the  peace  he  had  made  with  the 
king,  which  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  his  in  ano- 
letter  on  the  fame  fubjed)  he  hoped  would 
J*  V.  mm  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  church.,  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  authority  of  the  apofiolical  fee  in 
England,    But  Henry   did  not  intend  that  his 
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triumph  over  the  government  fliould  be  ib  great ^ 
as  he  thought.    Though  the  royal  cuftoms  were 
not  confirmed  by  this  treaty,  they  were  not  give7i 
np.    The  king  had  been  very  cautious  to  ad- 
mit of  no  words  which  the  pope  himfelf  could 
interpet  into  a  promife,  or  engagement,    that  he 
would  annul  them    nor  can  I  difcover  the  leafl 
evidence,   that  he  was  not  as  mach  determined 
to  maintain  them  as  before  his  agreement  with 
Becket.    That  agreement  was  therefore  no  de- 
cifion  of  the  difpute  concerning  thofe  cufloms  : 
but  Becket  hoped  that  the  terror  of  excommu- 
riication,  which  had  forced  the  king  to  allow  him 
to  return  to  his  fee,  without  any  affurance  that 
he  would  obey  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon, 
would  alfo  protedi  him  from  any  confequences  of 
that  monarch's  difpleafure  on  account  of  his  dif- 
obedience  ;  efpecially  being  now  the  Pope's  legate 
in  England,   which  he  thought  would  fecure  his 
perfon  in  all  events.    Nor  did  he  mean  to  leave 
the  controverfy  he  had  begun  with  the  crown 
on  the  foot  it  ftood  at  this  time.     In  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  bifliop  of  Oflia  on  this  occafion  j^^^'^' 
he  tells  that  prelate,  who  had  ferved  him  in  all 
his  affiiirs  at  Rome,    "   that  the  peace  which, 
through  his  means,  he  had  obtained  from  the  fa- 
tter of  7nercies^  was  fuch  as  tiie  world  could  not 
have  given,  or  hoped  for ;  hut  yet  the  whole  fiibjiance 
of  it  confifted  only  in  hope.    Neverdielefs  he  trufted 
in  God  that  fomething  real  would  follow,  and  that 
he  who  made  it  would  compleat  his  work.  " 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  among  other  friends,^ 
in  Alexander's  court,  Becket  wrote  to  WiUiam  ofi'  ^^^*^' 
Pavia,  who,  a  little  before  he  left  France,  had,v-Ep  ft. 
by  the  mediation  of  Louis,  whofe  favour  he  hadf.'  ii] 
recovered,   been  reconciled  alfo  to  that  prelate, 
and  in  making  tliis  peace   had  done  him  fome 
ferviccs,  'with  which  it  feems  he  v/as  well  pleafed. 
For  he  was  now  as  immoderate  in  his  acknow- 
ledgements 
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A.  D.  ii7o.|gjgjyjen^s  as  he  had  formerly  been  jn  his  com- 
^plaints.    He  told  the  cardinal,  "itwasjuft,  that 
mfup'ra.        thc  Church  of  Canterbury,  which  his  care  and 
"  diligt^nt  toil,  with  that  of  a  few  other  friends, 
"  had  brought  at  length  into  port,  fhould  make 
"  him  and  them,  on  account  of  that  obligation, 
the  moll  grateful  returns  of  fervice  and  devo- 
"  tion.    /br (fays  he)  you  p aft  the  feas^  pene- 
"  trated%nd  fur  mounted  the  A'ps^  fought  with  he  aft s 
in  this  country  ;   and  in  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf^ 
"  where  we  were  moft  ftrongly  and  fear  ply  attacked^ 
you  have  often  and  long  endured  the  burthen  and  heat 
"  of  the  day  •   and  at  laft  {becaufe  your  labour  was  ^ 
"  in  the  Lord)  yon  have  wifely  and  ufe  fully  tri- 
"  umphed. " 

.  One  fhould  hardly  imagine  that  this  letter  could 
be  written  to  the  fame  man,  at  whofe  behaviour 
in  his  legation  Becket  had  often  expreffed  the  ut- 
mofl  difgufl !  Nor  yet  had  he  really  altered  his  o- 
pinion  about  that  behaviour.  For,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  not  long  before,  and  where  he  fpoke  the  un- 
dilfembled  lenfe  of  his  heart,  we  find  him  affirm- 
vEpift.  ^^     .^^g^  u  ^Y^^^^  ^jr  all  whom  the  fee  of  Rome  hadfent 

"  to  the  king  of  England  for  the  c-auj'e  of  the  churchy 
Gratian  alone  had  done  her  no  injury.  " 
Benediaus^    Hcnry  was  now  returned  into  Norm^andy,  where 
feden',  fJb  he  was  feized  with  an  illnefs  fo  violent,  that  think- 
ann,  170.    jpg  himfclf  in  danger  he  made  his  will,  by  which 
he  left  to  prince  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  the  dutchy 
of    Normandy  and  the  earldom  of  Touraine, 
befides  Anjou  and  Maine,  v/hich  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  the  late  treaty  of  Montmirail,   that  he 
might  have  his  paternal  inheritance  entire  and  com- 
pleat.    The  kingdom  of  England  had,  in  effecl:, 
been  fettled  upon  him  before,  by  his  being  crown- 
ed king ;  but  the  defignation  was  alfo  confirmied 
by  this  teftament ;  and  fo  vvas  the  ceffion  made 
of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  and  all  it's  appurten- 
ances, bv  the  abovementtDned  treaty,  to  Richard, 
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his  brother.    It  cannot  be  properly  faid  tlmt  Henry  ^-  ^- 
gave  or  bequeathed^  Bretagne  to  Prince  GeofFry  :  for 
to  him^  it  belonged,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heir- 
efs  of  it,  and  not  to  his  father,  who  had  no  preten- 
fions  to  any  part  of  it,  except  the  earldom  of 
Nantez,   which,  when  he  contracted  his  fon  to 
Conan*s  daughter,  he  immediately  reannexed  to 
the  ducal  demefne.    Neverthelefs,  from  the  words 
of  fome  contemporary  hiftorians,  it  feems  that  by 
his  will  he  recognifed  and  confirmed  the  fettlement 
made  by  that  contra6t.    To  John  his  fourth  fon,Benea.d 
who  was  at  this  time  a  young  child,  he  did  '^o^giv'^;^b"'^P,n^ 
any  territory  or  portion,  in  money,  but  recommend- 1 170. 
ed  his  fortune  to  the  affecftion  and  care  of  his  el- 
deft  brother.    When  he  had  thus  fettled  his  af- 
fairs, he  defired  to  be  buried  in  the  monaftery  of 
Grammont,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  and  fu- 
perftiiious  veneration,   at  the  feet  of  one  of  their 
abbots^  who  was  there  interred.    His  billiops  and 
nobles  very  properly  objected  againft  it,   as  de- 
bafi'g  the  royal  dig  nity ;  but  he  infifted  upon  it, 
and  produced  to  them  a  written  promife,  which  he 
had  obtained  of  the  monks  for  the  performance  of 
his  will  in  this  refped.    I  mention  this  circum- 
ftance,  becaufe  it  is  what  one  fhould  hardly  have 
fuppofed  in  the  fpirited  antagonift  of  Bxket  and 
Rome.    But  it  was  very  difliculr,  in  thofe  times, 
to  feparate  a  fincere  belief  of  religion  from  the 
fuperftitions  mixed  with  it;  and  fome  other  weak- 
neffes  of  a  like  nature  fhew,  that  Henry's  under- 
ftanding,  however  acute  in  other  points,  could  not 
always  diftinguifh  the  genuine  truths  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  from  that  impure  mixtu-e.    His  lilnefs 
did  not  prove  mortal     and  the  fame  falfe  religi- 
ous notions  made  him  afcribe  his  recovery  to  the 
protedlion  of  St,  Mary  nf  Roque-Aladiur  in  the 
^iercy^  whom  he  had  invoked  in  his  dang?r,  and 
addreffed  to  her  a  vov/,  that,   if  his  health  was 
refhored,  he  would  go  in  pilgrimage  to  her  llirine  • 
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A.  D,  nyo  which,  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  able  to  bear  the 
journey,  he  pioufly  performed.  Yet  this  devotion 
did  not  mcHne  him  to  more  complaifacce  in  hisdif- 
pute  with  the  church  and  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury. Though  he  defired,  after  his  deceafe,  to 
lye  at  the  feet  of  a  dead  monk,  he  would  not  fub- 
mit,  in  his  life-time,  to  the  infolence  of  an  arro- 
gant prelate. 

The  execution  of  the  peace  he  had  granted  to 
Becket  had  now  been  delayed  above  two  months. 
His  ilinefs  was  the  pretence,  but  the  true  reafon 
was  his  anger  at  Becket's  behaviour,  and  the  infii- 
gations  of  thofe  who  thought  their  credit  and  in- 
terefr  faciificed  in  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  honour 
iind  dignity  of  the  crown.    Hence  he  naturally 
fought  for  any  excufes,  to  avoid  performing  a  trea- 
ty, which  he  liad  made  with  relu(ftance,  and  re- 
flected upon  with  fhame.    When  Becket's  mefTen- 
gers  came  into  England  with  the  letters  written  in 
his  favour  from  the  king  to  his  fon,  they  were  a 
voided  by  mofh  men,  as  perfonsvrith  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  hold  converfation.     Nay,  his  befh 
friends  in  that  kingdom  were  foflrongly  perfuaded 
'of  Henry's  irreconcileable  enmity  to  him,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  convinced  of  his  peace  being 
made,  even  by  the  fight  of  the  letters  patent. 
IMany  of  them  fent  theij  advice  to  him,  not  to 
come  thither,  upon  any  account,  till  he  had  found 
means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  more  v/ith  the  king, 
and  had  obtained  from  him  a  finccre  reconciliation. 
Whereupon  he  wrote  to  that  monarch  a  fubmilTive 
'\^P^'^'^-^  and  decent  letter,   complaining  of  fome  delays, 
which  he  fuppcfed  were  affeded,    in  miaking  the 
reftitution  agreed  to  be  made,  and,  more  particu- 
larlv,  of  the  infolence  of  Ranulph  de  Broc,  who 
had  publickly  faid,  that  Becket  Jkould  not  eat  a  whole 
leaf  in  E^igland  before  he  took  away  his  life.  The 
archbifhop  had  alfo  notice,  from  fome  of  his  cor- 
rcfpondents,  that  the  fame  man  had,  fincethecon- 

clufion 
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'clufion  of  the  peace,  committed  great  wafle  on  a.,  d.  uyo- 
the  lands  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  which  were 
in  his  cuflody,  and  even  at  this  timiC,  in  dired: 
contempt  of  the  orders  fent  by  the  king,  laid  up 
the  produce  of  them  in  his  own  caflle.  To  put  a 
flop  to  thefe  proceedings,  Becket  defired  of  Henry, 
that  he  would  permit  him  to  go  immediately  over 
to  England.  "  By  your  grace  and  permiiTion  (faid 
"  that  prelate  to  the  King)  ;  I  will  now  return  to 
"  my  church,  -perhaps  to  perijh  for  her^  unlefs  your 
"  piety  deigns  to  afford  us  a  further  and  fpeedy 
"  confolation.  But,  njohethsr  I  live  or  die^  yours  ly  ^^.^  ^ 
am,  and  will  be,  in  the  Lord and  whatever  be-\- y.  ^ 
"  comes  of  me  and  mine,  may  God  blefs  you  and  your 
"  children.  "  O.^e  would  think  that  he  really  ap- 
prehended fome  danger :  for  he  exprelTed  the  fame 
fears  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Pope.  His  words  are 
very  remarkable  :  "  I  believe  I  ihall  go  into  Eng- 
"  gland,  whether  to  peace  or  to  punifcment  I  am  doubt- 

fid  ;  but  the  divine  providence  has  ordained 
"  what  fhall  be  my  lot,    /  therefore  commend  my 

foul  to  you,  O  holy  father,  returning  thanks  to 
"  you  and  the  apoftolick  fee,  for  all  the  comforts 
*'  you  have  adminiflered  to  me  and  mine  in  our 
"  diftrefs.  " 

He  had  indeed  great  reafon  at  this  time  to  thank ^ 
the  pope.  For  letters  had  been  fent  to  him  from^^,  67.1.V. 
his  Holinefs,  by  which  that  pontiff  fufp^nded  the 
archbifhop  of  York,  the  biiliop  of  Durham,  and 
all  the  fuffragan  bifhops  under  the  fee  of  Canterbu- 
ry, who  had  been  prefent  at  the  coronation  of  the 
young  king.  He  alfo  charged  them  with  having 
fuffered  that  prince  to  omit  the  ufaal  oath  of  the 
Englilli  kings  for  the  protection  of  the  church,  and 
with  having  themfelves,  o;i  that  occafion,  taken 
one  to  maintain  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  : 
for  the  exacting  of  which  he  very  angrily  com- 
plained of  the  king.  And  thebiQiops  of  London 
and  Salifbury  having  made  (as  he  exprelTed  it)  an 

ungrateful 
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A.  D.  iiyo-Yingrateful  return  for  the  favour  he  had  Ihewr* 
tbxm,  in  taking  off  their  excommunication,  he 
put  them  again  Uijder  that  fentence,  and  gave 
Eecket  power  to  proceed  as  he  pleafcd  againfl:  the 
bilhop  of  Rochefter,  becaufe  that  prelate^  as  vicar 
to  the  archhijhop  of  Canterbury^  might  to  have  been 
particularly  caref  ul  of  fupporting  his  rights.  Thefe 
letters  were  dated  in  September  of  this  year,  eleven 
hundred  and  feventy  ^  and  v/erc  probably  drawn 
from  Alexander,  by  ccmplai;  ts  fent  to  him  from 
France  of  the  injury  done  to  Becket  in  the  affair  of 

v.Ep.ft.  25.^1^^^  coror/ation,  particularly  from  the  ftrchbifhopof 
Sens,  who,  with  great  freedom  of  guage,  re- 
proached his  Hoiinefs  on  that  fubied.  But,  as  for 
the  chargi  brought  againfh  the  E.:glilh  prelates 
r.  -A  -  abovementioned,   of  having;  allowed  the  young 

V.Epift.  77.      .  '  .  &  .  r     1  1^ 

1.  V.  prince,  at  his  coronation,  to  om.it  the  uiual  oath, 
and  having  then  taken  one  to  iupport  the  royal 
cufloms,  it  was  abfolutcly  groundleis.  Probably 
Becket  deceived  by  fome  falfe  report  had  led  the 
pope  into  this  error,  and  though,  when  thefe  let- 
ters came  to  him,  he  was  better  informed,  he  had 
v  E  ift  z^^^  candour  enough  to  own  his  miftake^  but  faid, 
i.  v.^'  ^  in  his  anfwTr,  they  were  undoubtedly  dilated  by 
"  the  Holy  Ghoji^  and  corre^ed  the  king's  enormities 
"  with  an  authority  becoming  the  fucceffor  of  Peter 
"  and  the  vicar  of  Chrift''  Neverthelefs  he  thought 
it  advifeable  not  to  make  ufe  of  them,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  king,  and  dijliirbing  the  peace  concluded 
vjith  that  prince.  Wherefore  he  humbly  entreated 
the  pope  to  fend  him  others,  "  in  which  there  fhould 
"  be  710  fnention  made  of  the  faults  of  the  king^  or 
"  of  the  oath  to  obferve  the  royal  cuficms,  or  of  the 
"  omiffion  of  that  for  fecuring  the  church.^  at  the 
"  young  king's  coronation,  but  the  fame  fentence  of 
"  pifp^ntion  inflicted  on  the  archbificop  of  Tork,  and 
the  other  bijhcps  there  prefent,  fingly  on  account  of 
"  the  injury  done  to  the  rights  of  the  fee  of  Canterbu- 
ry y  And,  with  relation  to  the  bifhops  of  Lon- 
don 
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'  don  and  Salifbury,  he  made  it  hisrequeft,  that  Z,^a.  d.h?*. 
might  he  'permitted  to  have  mercy  upon  them^  if  they 
could  not  he  punijhed^  according  to  the  mandate  fert 
by  his  Holinefs^  without  occafioning  a  fchifm  in  the 
church.  On  which  account  he  defired  a  difcretiona- 
ry  power  to  excommunicate  them  or  not,  as  the 
times  and  the  exigence  of  his  caufe  fhould  require ; 
and  Hkewife  to  fufpend  or  fpare  the  other  prelates, 
except  the  archbirfiop  of  York,  who  being  (as  he 
faid)  the  incendiary  and  the  head  of  all  thefe  wicked 
per  Jons  ^  he  prayed  his  HoHnefs  to  referve  him  to 
his  own  judgement.  In  truth,  as  that  prelate  was 
actually  legate  for  Scotland,  he  could  not  be  fub- 
jedted  to  the  legantine  power  committed  to  Becket. 
But  the  latter  mofl  artfully  took  this  opportunity 
to  advance  the  dignity  of  his  fee,  by  defiring  the 
pope  to  determine  the  difpute  between  Canterbury  v.  Epift.  5*. 
and  York  concerning  the  primacy,  which  had  been'- 
left  undecided  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Canterbury,  without  appeal ;  not  (as  he  told  his 
Holinefs)  for  his  own  glory ^  hut  for  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  prevention  of  fchifm.  He  likewife  afked 
the  fame  power  that  his  Holinefs  had  conferred  on 
the  archbiiliop  of  Rouen  and  the  biihop  of  Nevers, 
or  even  a  greater :  (by  which  he  meant  a  permilTion 
to  excommunicate  Henry,  as  well  as  to  lay  his  do- 
minions under  an  interdict)  hecaiife  (fays  he)  the 
more  potent^  and  the  more  fierce  that  prince  is^  the 
ftronger  chain  and  the  harder  flick  will  he  neceffary^  to 
bind  and  keep  hun  in  order. 

Before  any  anfwer  to  this  letter  arrived  from  theQuadriiogus 
pope,  he  went  to  wait  on  the  king,  who  received 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  formal  civility,  but  not 
with  that  air  of  cordiahty,  and  reviving  affection, 
which  he  had  Ihewn  him  in  their  meeting  at  Mont- 
mirail.  Nor  did  he  give  him  the  kifs  of  peace^  as, 
according  to  his  late  promife,  he  ought  to  have 
done,  being  now  in  his  own  dominions.  Never- 
thelefs  he  was  accompanied  by  him  in  ajourney  to 
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A.  D.  1 170.  the  borders  of  Tburaine,  where  he -had  appointed 
to  meet  the  earl  of  Blois,  for  the  adjufling  of  fome 
difputes  between  them  ;  and,  as  they  rode  toge- 
ther, the  archbifhop  fharply  expoftulated  with  him 
upon  the  breach  of  his  word ;  which  he  returned 
by  reproaching  that  prelate  with  ingratitude.  The 
converfation  was  ftopt  by  the  interview  with  the 
earl,  and  Becket  took  on  himfelf  to  adl  the  part  of 
a  mediator,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ^  both  parties 
being  inclined  to  an  accommodation.    When  that 
bufinefs  was  over,  he  renewed  his  complaints  of 
the  king's  infincerity  ;  and  the  earl  interpofmg  in 
his  favour,  Henry  repeated  his  promife  of  full  re- 
ftitution,  but  faid,  "  that,  before  he  performed 
it,  he  would  have  him  return  into  England,  that 
.  "  he  might  fee  how  he  nuoidd  behave  himfelf  in  the  af- 
fairs  of  the  kingdom This  was  a  new  condi- 
tion annexed  to  the  promife,  and  a  very  difagree- 
able  one  to  Becket ;  yet  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did 
he  return  back  with  Henry :  but  not  long  afterwards 
he  paid  him  another  vifit  at  Caumont,  a  town  near 
Elois ;  where,  as  he  did  not  importune  him  with 
any  demands,  but  feemed  to  have  come  only  to 
make  his  court,  he  was  received  with  more  kind- 
nefs,  and  in  a  familiar  difcourfe  Henry  faid  to  him 
eagerly,  "  0/?/  7ny  lord^  why  will  you  not  do  what 
I  defire  ?  I  then  jhoidd  put  every  thing  iyito  your 
hands''    This  Becket  repeated  to  one  of  his  cor- 
refpondents,  and  told  him,  it  brought  to  his  re- 
membrance the  words  of  the  Devil  to  our  Saviour, 
All  this  will  I  give  thee^  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worfhipme.''    He  thought  it  more  proper /Z>^^ /Z?^ 
king  jboiildfall  down  and  worjhip  him ;  to  which  as 
that  monarch  would  not  yield,  it  was  imipoflible 
any  lafling  peace  fhould  be  made,  unlefe  by  the 
ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other.    About  the  end  of 
Odlobcr  the  archbifhop  returned  to  Sens,  intend- 
ing to  lee  Henry  once  more  ac  Rouen,  upon  a  day 
appointed  betu-een  them,  and  then  go  into  Eng- 
land. In 
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In  the  mean  while  the  pope,  hearing  from^-D.  n?^. 
France  that  the  agreement,  concluded  in  July, 
was  not  yet  executed  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
wrote  to  his  legates,  the  archbifhops  of  Rouen 
md  Sens,  to  go  within  twenty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  dated  the  ninth  of  Odober,  y.Epift.  31. 
and  admonifh  him  in  effeB  to  accompliflj  the  peace^^-  v. 
he  had  made  only  in  words :  which  if,  in  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  his  receiving  this  admonition, 
he  did  not  perform,  they  were  ordered  to  put  all 
his  domiinions  on  the  continent  under  an  interdid. 
They  were  alfo  inflrudled  to  fuggejl  to  him,  that 
he  Jhould  foon  afterward  make  reftitiitions  and  re- 
paration in  full  for  all  damages^  and  entirely  aho~ 
lifh  his  evil  and  execrable  conjlitutions .  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  laft  articles  were  in- 
joined  under  the  famiC  penalty,  or  were  more  than 
a  bare  exhortation.  His  Holinefs  alfo  wrote  a 
general  mandate  to  all  the  billiops  in  Henry's  v.Epift.3.. 
dominions  on  the  continent,  to  ohferve  the  fen-^  v. 
tence  which  he  had  commanded  the  legates  to 
pronounce,  and  take  care  of  it's  execution.  But 
before  the  term  was  expired  when  this  admoni- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  the  king  (perhaps  upon  no- 
tice having  been  given  him  of  it)  the  treaty  was 
executed  in  it's  principal  parts.  The  delay  had 
been  really  no  lefs  hurtful  to  Henry  than  vexa- 
tious to  Becket:  for  the  former  being  forced  to 
yield  at  laft,  the  reludance  he  had  fhewn  made 
the  difhonour  brought  upon  him  more  apparent 
to  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  letters,  which  Becket 
had  afked  of  the  pope,  were  granted  by  his  ^ 
Holinefs,  without  the  miftakes  that  had  been^^.^i^'v.^^* 
m.ade  in  the  former,  and  in  fome  particulars  fuch 
as  he  had  defired.  For,  with  regard  to  the  bi- 
Ihops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  two  different  man- 
dates were  fent,  which  he  was  to  ufe  at  difcre- 
tion ;  one,  by  which  they  were  excommunicated, 
and  aijother,  by  which  they  were  only  fufpended, 

S  f  2  on  , 
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'•i»7o.on  account  of  their  having  aflifled  at  the  young 
king's  coronation  againjl  the  pope's  prohihitioyi^  and 
in  prejudice  to  the  archhijhop  of  Canterhurfs  clam. 
Yet  in  thefe  letters  that  claim  is  fo  modefhly  fet 
forth,  that  the  antiquity  of  it  is  carried  no  high- 
er than  the  coronations  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
the  Second,  "  which  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
pope)  had  given  to  that  church  a  kind  of  poffef- 
Jion  of  the  dignity  7iow  in  quejlion.'"  A¥hoever 
confiders  the  temporal  confequences  of  excommu- 
nication in  thofe  days,  (not  to  mention  the  fpiri- 
tual)  will  be  aflonilhed  to  fee  it  thus  inflidled  on 
bifhops,  for  no  worfe  offence  than  the  having 
adted  againft  a  claim  to  a  privilege,  which  had 
r.o  ftronger  foundation  than  a  kind  of  pojfejfion. 
But  it  mufl  have  appeared  ftill  more  wonderful 
to  thofe  prelates  who  knew  that  iVlexander  him- 
felf  had  injoined  this  act  to  be  done,  in  contempt 
of  that  claim,  and  had  declared  exprefsly,  that 
the  right  belonged  to  another.  Even  fuppofmg 
they  had  feen  his  fubfequent  order  revoking  the 
former,  (which  in  truth  they  had  not)  it  was  an 
intolerable  infolence  to  oblige  them  to  follow 
every  change  of  his  mind,  on  pain  of  being  cut 
off  from  the  body  of  the  church. 

In  both  thefe  letters  a  power  was  given  to 
Becket,  to  take  off  the  fentence  cither  of  ex- 
communication or  fufpenfion,  if  he  fhould  think 
fit,  A  mandate  v/as  alfo  fent  to  him  which  fu- 
fpended  the  archbifhop  of  York ;  but  the  power 
of  relaxing  that  fentence  the  .pope  referved  to 
himfelf  Becket  had  afked  for  another,  to  fuf- 
pend  all  the  bifhops  v/ho  had  been  prefent  at 
the  late  coronation :  but  his  Holinefs  did  not 
think  it  advifable  at  this  time  to  grant  that  re- 
queft ;  nor  would  he  give  him  the  authority, 
which  -he  had  defired,  to  excommunicate  Henry, 
nor  decide  the  difpute  upon  the  primacy  of  his 
fee  againfl  that  of  York.    He  fems  to  have  been 

driven 
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'driven  againft  his  will  to  go  fo  far  as  he  did, ''^o 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  difgufhing  the  king  of 
France.  Perhaps  too  he  might  believe,  that  the 
archbifhop  himfelf,  in  his  prefent  fituation,  would 
not  be  inclined  to  make  the  moft  rigorous  ufe 
of  his  difcretionary  power,  with  refpedt  to  the 
bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury ;  as  he  had,  in 
his  laft  letter,  exprefTed  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  cx-^-^V'^-^^' 
pediency  of  healing  and  moderating  meafures,  tbai 
he  might  not  offend  the  king^  and  difturh  the  peace 
fo  lately  made.  -But  this  prudent  confideration 
gave  way  in  his  mind  to  the  violence  of  refent- 
ment.  He  was  informed,  that  thofe  prelates  had 
endeavoured,  in  conjundtion  with  the  archbilhop 
of  York,  to  perfuade  the  king,  that  the  recon- 
cilation  concluded  with  him  v/as  neither  ufeful  nor 
honourable  to  the  kingdom,  unlefs  the  prefenta- 
tions  to  benefices  which  belonged  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  made  by  that  prince  upon  vacancies, 
while  he  was  in  exile,  might  remain  good ;  and 
tinlefs  be  was  compelled  to  obey  the  -royal  ciiftoms^ 
which  he  had  difputed.  He  alfo  imputed  to  thein 
9  defign  the  king  had  entertained,  of  filling  up 
the  vacant  bifhopricks,  by  calling  over  fix  clergy- 
men out  of  each  of  thofe  diocefles,  to  attend  him  v.Epift.  §5. 
in  France,  and  there,  as  deligates  from  their^"^' 
brethren,  to  ele(ft  their  bifhops  in  his  prefence, 
with  the  advice  of  the  above-mentioned  prelates. 
This  was  confidered  by  Becket  as  tincanonical^  and 
contrived  by  them  with  an  intention  to  occafion 
a  new  quarrel  between  Henry  and  him,  if  he 
fhould  refufe  to  confecrate  the  bifliops  fo  chofen. 
Thefe  provocations  fo  incenfe4  him,  that  he  paid 
no  regard  either  to  what  he  himfelf  had  written 
to  the  pope,  or  to  the  wife  counfels  given  to  him 
by  two  of  his  friends  in  the  college  of  cardinals, 
who,  in  their  letters  of  congratulation  upon  the  J^-^p^^-^« 
peace  he  had  gained,  advifed  him  with  urgent  '  * 
admonitions,  to  c-Kcrcife  meny^  rather  than  judgejnent^^-^?^^^ 
S  f  towards^'^'^]'^' 
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^•^-^^i^-  towards  thofe  who  had  finned  againjl  him-,  and  to 
endeavour  to  injiru^  the  king  in  the  fpirit  of  lenity^ 
and  recover  his  favour.    Notwithftanding  thefe  ex- 
hortations, he  determined  to  fufpend  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  York,  and  excommunicate  the  two  bi- 
fhops  of  London  and  Salifbury.    When  he  took 
this  refokition,  he  fhould,  in  common  prudence, 
have  alforefolved  to  defer  his  return  into  England, 
and    not     have  joined  his    acceptance  of  the 
peace  given  by  the  king  to  him  and  his  friends 
with  thefe  difcordant  a6ts  of  hoftility :  but,  whe- 
ther he  fincerely  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  back 
to  his  church,  or  felt  a  pride  in  braving  his  fo- 
vereign  within  his  ov/n  kingdom,  he  continued 
his  purpofe  of  quitting  his  afyhim  in  France  ; 
.  though  at  the  fame  time  he  determned  to  ad  in 
a  manner  that  would  bring  him  again  into  dan- 
V.  Stephen. ger.    If  wc  may  believe  one  of  the  monks  who 
p-  69,      }^as  written  his  life,  he  faid  to  the  king  of  France, 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
was  going  into  England  to  play  for  his  head. 
v.Epift.44.    The  appointment  Henry  had  made  to  fee  him 
^  ^-        at   Rouen  was   put  off  hy  a  letter  under  the 
hand  of  that  prince,  in  which  he  faid,      he  was 
''^  prevented  from  meeting  him  there,  by  the  ne- 
ceiTity  of  going  into  Auvergne,  to  refift  an  at- 
"  tempt,  v/hich,  as  he  was  credibly  informed, 
Louis  intended  to  make  upon  that  province. 
But  he  had  fent  John  of  Oxford  to  attend  him 
to  England,  by  whom  he  fignified  to  the  king 
"  his  fon,  that  he  would  have  kirn  enjoy  all  his 
"  P'^JJfP'^'^^^  p-ciceahly  and  honourably  :   and  if  in 
any  particulars  relating  to  him  lefs  than  ought  to 
"  have  been  done  had  bee?i  performed^  that  prince 
"  fcould  caufe  it  to  he  amended.''    The  promjfe 
was  fair,  but  attended  with  circumfbances  very 
mortifying  to  Eecket.    No  money  w^as  given  him 
V.  Fitiieph.  to  pay  his  debts,  as  he  had  been  made  to  ex- 
\n  vi't.  B<c.  pe(5t ;  and,  inflead  of  the  archbiiliop  of  Rouen, 
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"who  he  hoped  would  have  been  charged  to  con-'^- ^- 
dudt  him  to  England,  that  office  was  alTigned  to 
John  of  Oxford,  whom  of  all  Henry's  fervants  he 
mofl  detefted.    But,  as  the  king's  orders  were 
preffing,  that  he  fhould  go  to  his  church,  and  he 
had  refolved  to  do  fo  for  other  reafons,  he  wac 
forced  to  fubmit  to  this  affront ;  t.nd  fet  out 
under  the  condudt  of  his  worft  enemy,  who  had 
prefided  in  that  very  parliament  which  had  tried 
and  condemned  him  for  perjury  and  treafon,  who 
had  procured  the  lirfl:  fufpenfion  of  his  legantine 
power,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  him, 
and  abfolved  without  his  confent ;  who  now  feem- 
ed  to  accompany  him,  rather  as  a  guard  over 
a  prifoner,  than  as  an  attendant  appointed  to  do 
him  fervice.    Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Whit- 
fand  in  Flanders,  he  flayed  there  fome  days  for '^^p^^'^' 
a  favourable  wind,  and  during  that  time  was  warn- 
ed by  a  private  meffenger   from  the  Earl  of 
Boulogne  to  take  care  of  himfelf :  for  there  v;ere 
perfons  waiting  for  him  in  thofe  parts  of  England^ 
where  it  was  thought  he  would  land^  with  an  inten- 
tion  to  murder^  or  at  leafl  to  arrefl  him.    The  an- 
fwer  he  fent  back  was,  that  he  would  return  to 
his  flock^  if  he  were  certain  to  be  torn  limb  from 
limb.    He  only  defired  of  his  friends,  that  they 
would  carry  him  dead  to  his  churchy  if  he  was  not 
permitted  to  go  to  it  alive.    Other  intelligence  was  v.  Epift.73. 
alfo  conveyed  to  him,  that  his  enemy  Ranulf  de^- 
Broc,  Reginald   de  Warenne,  and  Gervafe  de 
Cornhill,  fheriff  of  Kent,  had  publickly  threatned, 
that,  if  he  came  into  England,  they  would  cut  off 
his  head.    But,  upon  further  enquiry,  he  was 
fatisfied  that  they  meant  him  no  other  harm,  than 
the  fearching  of  his  baggage,  and  taking  from. 
him  the  letters,  which  they  very  rightly  fufped- 
ed  he  had  obtained  from  the  pope.    To  this  they 
were  infligated  by  the  archbiiliop  of  York  and  v.  EnUc, 
the  bifhopj  of  London  and  Saiilbury,  as  BecketP*"^^' 
S  f  4  aiTerts, 
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A.  D.  1170.  aflerts,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  had  any  particular  warrant  to  make 
this  fearch  :  but  there  having  been  for  fome  time 
a  general  order  ftridtly  to  examine  all  church- 
men who  landed  in  England,  they  thought  they 
might  be  juftified  in  treating  him  with  no  more 
refpedt  than  others,  not  confidering  his  high  dig- 
nity, and  the  kings  reconciliation  with  him  and 
the  pope. 

As  he  was  aware  of  their  purpofe,  he  found 
means,  the  day  before  he  embarked,  to  fend  the 
letters  he  had  with  him  into  England  by  other 
hands.  That  for  fufpending  the  archbifhop  of 
York  he  gave  to  a  nun,  whom  he  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  dangerous  enterprize  of  deliver- 
ing it  to  that  prelate,  by  fetting  before  her  the 
v  Epift.  70.  examples  of  Judith,  Efter,  and  thofe  women, 
V  ^Append  when  his  apofbles  forfook  him,  followed  our 
Lord  to  his  crofs  and  to  his  fepulchre.  The  letter 
he  wrote  to  her  on  this  fubjecl  is  prefer\^ed,  and 
I  have  tranfcribed  it  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book, 
that  it  may  be  feen  by  what  arts  he  v/orked 
upon  the  fimpHcity  of  a  credulous  wom.an,  to 
make  her  expofe  herfelf  to  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  revenge  in  a  matter  which 
•  evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Thefe 
are  the  words  with  which  he  concludes  his  pafloral 
exhortations:  "  A  great  reward,  my  daughter,  is 

propofed  to  your  labour,  tbe  remiffion  of  your 
^'  fins^  the  unfaiding  fruit,  and  crown  of  glory, 
"  which  the  hkjjed  ftnners  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
"  Mary  the  ^^^gyptian,  at  laft  received  from  our 
^'  Lord  Jefus  Chrift ;  the  ftains  of  all  their  for- 

mer  lives  being  wiped  out.  The  fmjirefs  of 
^'  mercy  will  aflift  3^ou,  and  alk   her  fon,  God 

and  Man,  whom  fhe  brought  forth  for  the 
"  falvation  of  the  world,  to  be  the  leader,  com- 

pan  ion,  and  protedlor  of  your  journey.  And 

may  he,  who  breaking  the  gates  of  Hell,  crufh-  - 

"  ed 
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ed  the  power  of  the  Devils,,  and  reftrained^-"^- ^'7=^ 
"  their  Ucentioufnefs,  hold  the  hands  of  the  wick- 

ed,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  you  any 
"  hurt.  Farewell,  fpoufe  of  Ckrift^  and  think 
"  that  he  is  always  prefent  with  you."  This 
powerful  rhetorick  had  the  defired  effect.  The 
nun,  who  (as  we  may  judge  by  the  turn  of  this 
letter)  had  not  always  been  chafhe,  refolded  to 
gain  remijfion  of  her  jins^  at  any  rifque,  and  de- 
livered the  letter  as  fhe  was  directed  to  do. 
What  other  inftruments  were  employed  we  are 
not  told;  but  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Sali- 
fbury  received  the  pope's  mandate,  which  ex- 
communicated them,  about  the  fame  time  as  this 
was  given  to  the  archbifhop  of  York. 

After  Bucket  had  thus  difpofed  of  thefe  dan- 
gerous papers,  he  ventured  to  fiice  the  king's 
officers,  and  on  the  firfl  of  December  palled  the 
channel.  As  foon  as  the  ikip  arrived  in  Sandwich 
harbour,  the  fherifF  of  Kent,  with  Reginald  de 
Warenne  and  Ranulf  de  Broc,  came  armed,  and 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  foldiers,  to  the  fhoar  : 
but  John  of  Oxford  immediately  advancing  to 
meet  them,  and  with  much  anger  commanding 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  do  no  manner 
of  injury  to  the  archbilTiop  or  any  of  his  followers,  v.  Epia. 73. 
hecaufe  it  would  highly  difhonour  the  kmg^  after  the  ^' 
feace  he  had  made^  they  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt 
to  make  any  fearch.  But  there  being  a  foreigner, 
the  archdeacon  of  Sens,  in  Becker's  train,  they  de- 
manded of  him  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Henry 
and  his  fon,  (I  fuppofe  during  the  time  he  fnould 
ftay  in  the  country)  but  Becket  forbad  him  to  take 
it,  not  becaufe  it  was  required  without  warrant  of 
law,  but  becaufe  (as  he  told  the  pope)  there  was  mt 
in  the  oath  any  exception  eyrprefi  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
pal authority  or  any  other  ;  and  he  was  afraid,  if 
one  of  his  houfhold  fhould  content  to  fuch  an  en- 
gagement, that  by  the  authoriry  of  the  precedent 

the 
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A,  D.n7c.t:he  clergy  of  the  kingdom  might  be  ^Ifo  compel- 
led to  it,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  the  prejudice 
and  diminution  of  the  apojiolick  fee.    In  Ihort,  he 
v^anted  the  refervation  of  falvo  ordine  fiio^  or  falva 
lihertate  ecclefioe^  to  be  in  every  oath  that  was  taken 
by  clergymen.    He  fays  himfelf,  in  his  letter  to 
x\lexander,  that  the  king's  officers  were  obliged  to 
yield  the  point,  becaufe  they  were  too  few  to  force 
him,  having  the  people  on  his  fide,  who  were  re- 
joyced  at  his  return.    Being  thus  difmift,  he  went 
to  Canterbury,  and  on  the  road  thither  was  met  by 
all  the  poor  of  the  country,  who  in  great  multi- 
tudes attended  him  into  that  city,  fpreading  their 
cloathes  in  his  way,  and  fmging,  Bleffed  is  he^  who 
^■  ^'^^^     Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    His  vanity  was 
fil^  EpifL^  much  pleafed,  and  it  feems  that  his  piety  was  not 
AbbfJ^''^  at  all  offended,  with  this  application  of  Scripture, 
Hoveden.   which  fo  blafphemoufly  equalled  him  to  the  Mef- 
fiah.    The  parifh  priefts  alfo  came  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  to  m.eet  him,   with  their  crolles  in  their 
hands  ;   and  the  pageantry  was  clofed  by  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  who  received  him  into  their 
convent,  with  ringing  of  bells,  with  the  mufick  of 
organs,  and  with  hymns  of  praife  to  God.  That 
^  he  might  not  fail  of  this  triumph,  his  fecretary 
K  y.^     ^  John  of  Salifbury  had  written  from  France,  a 
month  before,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  time  of 
his  intended  return,  and  exhort  them  to  meet  him 
with  all  due  honours^  as  their  predeceffors  had  met 
Saint  Anfelm^  when  he  came  hack  from  hayiifhment , 
He  was  fo  elated  v/ith  thefe  extravagant  and.  im- 
pious adulations,  that  he  could  not  help  boafliing 
of  them  in  his  letter  to  the  pope.    /  was  received^ 
fays  he,  with  great  devotion  hy  the  clergy  and  people. 
But  in  fo  expreffing  himfelf  he  made  a  miflake 
which  often  proves  of  pernicious  confequence,  he 
mx^o^^  the  moh  for  the  people.    Hence  he  fondly 
prefiamed  upon  a  flrength  he  had  not,  and  nourifh- 
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ed  that  infolence  which  brought  on  his  deftruc- ^- ^- * ' 
tion. 

While  thefe  imprellions  of  vain  glory  were  warm  v.  Epid.  54. 
in  his  mind,  there  came  to  him  melTengers  from.  ^- 
the  archbifhop  of  York  and  the  two  other  biiliops, 
who  had  received  the  letters  he  had  procured  from 
Alexander  againft  them,  notifying  to  him  the  ap- 
peal they  had  made  to  his  Holinefs  from  the  fen^ 
tence  there  pafl  upon  them,  x^t  the  fame  tirrte  ■ 
alfo  came  officers  from  the  young  king,  who  in  the 
name  of  that  prince  commanded  him  to  abfolve 
the  above-mentioned  prelates,  hecaufe  'what  "xas 
done  againft  them  ivas  an  injury  to  the  king^  and 
tended  to  the  Juhverjion  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ; 
promifmg,  in  cafe  he  obeyed  this  order,  that  the 
two  bifhops  fliould  come  to  liim  after  they  had  re- 
ceived abfolution,  and  willingly  fubmit  to  the 
canons  of  the  church,  faving  the  honour  of  the  king- 
dom.  To  which  he  replied,  "  It  was  not  in  tlie 
power  of  an  inferior  judge  to  releafe  from  the 
fentence  of  a  fuperior,  and  that  no  man  could 
abrogate  what  the  apolloiick  fee  had  decreed.'* 
But  by  the  pope's  letters  themfclves  it  manifeftly  v,r.pLi.73. 
appeared,  that  it  was  in  his  pov/er  to  releafe  the''^-^- 
two  bidiops  of  London  and  Saliibury,  thougli  not 
the  archbilhop  of  York,  vrhom  his  Holinefs  fingly 
referved  to  his  own  judgment.  The  king's  officers  v  r.niti.ea. 
infilling  that  he  fhould  perform  it,  and  adding 
very  high  menaces  of  what  would  be  done  to  him, 
if  he  obftinately  perfifhed  iji  difobedience,  he  faid 
at  lafb,  that  if  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Saiill)ury 
would  take  an  oath  before  him,  according  to  the 
ufual  form  of  the  church,  to  obey  the  pope's  in- 
jundions  in  this  affair,  he  would,  for  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  king,  with 
his  advice,  and  widi  the  advice  of  the  billiop  of 
Winchefter  and  others  of  his  brethren,  venture  to 
abfolve  them  at  his  own  peril.  Which  being  re- 
ported to  them,  the  archbilliop  of  York  objected, 

that 
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f  170.  that  fueh  an  oath  ought  not  to  be  taken  without 
leave  of  the  king,  by  bifhops  efpecially,  becaufe  it 
was  againft  the  dignity  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
To  this  Becket  repHed,  that  the  fame  bilhops  had 
been  before  excommunicated  by  him,  and  were 
xiot  then  abfolved  without  having  taken  an  oath  to 
the  fame  efFedt :  much  lefs  could  they  without  it 
be  delivered  from  a  fentence  impofed  by  the  pope, 
^0  which  neither  his^  nor  any  other  humm  authority^ 
could  he  compared.  Hereupon  they  determined  to 
take  the  oath  he  required  :  but  the  archbifhop  of 
York  very  earneftly  diffuaded  them  from  it,  coun- 
feihng  them  rather  to  go  to  Henry  in  France,  and 
fend  me{rengers  to  his  fon,  in  order  to  fhew  him, 
Epirt54.  that  Becket,  ^''^^^^  violent  proceedings,  was  en- 
^  V'  deavouring  to  tear  the  crown  from  his  head.  Of 
which  that  prelate  complained  to  Alexander,  fay- 
ing, "  he  called  God  to  witnefs,  that,  inflead  of 
defiring  to  take  this  kingdom  from  the  young 
"  m.aPy  he  wifned  him  more  andj  greater,  //  he 
"  would  he ferviceahle  to  the  church'^  But  (omit- 
ti:ng  any  obfervations  upon  the  nature  and  latitude 
•of  this  condition )  it  is  certain  the  adts  done  by  him 
had  an  appearance  which  might  reafonably  alarm 
that  prince.  The  two  bifhops,  convinced  by  the 
archbiihop  of  York,  refolved  'to  go  immediately- 
over  to  Henry,  and  difpatch  the  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  to  his  fon.  A  fev/  days  afterv/ards 
Becket  fent  a  melTage  to  the  latter  excufmg  what 
he  had  done  ;  but  audience  was  denied  to  his  mef-. 
fenger.  He  then  refolved  to  go  himfelf  to  the 
palace  of  Vv^oodflock,  where  the  young  ki.  g  re^ 
fided,  defigning  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  three 
fine  horfes.  In  his  way,  he  paffed  through  Lon^. 
don,  attended  by  fome  knights  who  held  of  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  train  of  other  fo- 
iowers.  His  father  and  mofh  of  his  family  having 
been  citizens,  he  was  particularly  popular  there  ^ 
lb  that  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  capital  with 

a  yal^ 
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a  vafl  mob  at  his  Keels,  among  whom  were  fome  A- D- 1 17^- 
citizens  of  a  better  condition  than  the  reft,  who 
were  afterwards  queilioned  for  it ;  but  the  profe- 
cution  was  let  drop.    He  had  defigned,  in  like^  stephes, 
manner,  to  go  through  his  whole  province,  and  to  p.  77.. 
exercife  therein  with  the  utmofh  feverity  both  his 
metropolitan  and  legantine  powers.    But  early  the 
next  morning  an  order  was  fent  from  Woodllock 
to  flop  his  progrefs,  and  forbid  him  to  enter  any 
of  the  king's  cities  or  caftles  ;  commanding  that 
he  fhould  retire,  with  all  who  belonged  to  him, 
within  the  verge  of  his  church.    Which  order  he  y  Quadrii 
declared,  he  would  not  have  obeyed^  thinking  it  his 
duty  to  vifit  every  part  of  his  province,  if  the  feafl 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  had  not  been  fo  near,  upon 
which  folemn  occafion  he  intended  to  officiate  him- 
felf  in  his  church.    Having  made  this  haughty  an-y  gp^^^^ 
fwer,  he  went  back  to  Canterbury,  where  he  wasi.  v. 
vifited  by  few  perfons  of  rank  or  confideration, 
and  every  thing  feemed  to  threaten  him  with  very 
ill  confequences  from  the  imprudence  of  liis  con- 
dudt.    But  amidil  the  fears  of  all  his  friends  he 
alone  was  undaunted,  either  from  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  the  pope  and  his  order,  or  from  , 
his  natural  intrepidity,  or  perhaps  from  the  heat  of 
an  enthufiaflical  fpirit,  which  defired  to  fuffer  mar- 
tyrdom in  what  was  accounted,  by  the  zealots  of 
thofe  times,  the  caufe  of  God.    OnChriflmas  Day  ~ 
he  preached  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  fermon  told  the  congregation,  that  v.  Qnadr;;. 
his  dijjolution  ivas  near,  and  he  fljoidd  quickly  depart^^'''^'^^^- 
from  them.    At  this  many  of  them  wept ;  v/hen 
fuddenly  changing  his  looks  and  voice  he  vehement- 
ly inveighed  againfb  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  thun- 
dered out  an  anathema  in  general  terms  againfl  al- 
mofl  all  King  Henry's  court.    Then  lighting  the      [  ,  , 
candles  he  by  name  excommunicated  Ranulf  de    ^'^''^ ' 
Broc,   and  Robert   his  brother,   the    latter  of 
whom  had  been  guilty  of  no  otlier  offence,  th.aa 

the 
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^.D.  »i7o.  the  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  fumpter 
horfcs  the  da}*  before.  But  to  his  pride  there 
could  not  be  a  more  unpardor.able  fin  than  fuch  an 
affi-ont. 

While  he  v/as  thus  preparing  himfelf  for  that 
martyrdom  which  he  faid  he  expedled,  the  arch- 
T.cvaadrii;  b'^^P  of  York  and  the  bifhops  of  London  and 
Ed.  Grime,  Salifbury  had  gone  over  to  Normandy,  and  at  the 
r JSpu^"'*  ^"€t  of  the  king  implored  his  juflice  and  clemency, 
penes  R.  s.  for  thcmfelvcs,  for  his  whole  clergy,  and  for  his 
kingdom.    When  he  had  heard  their  complaints 
he  was  extremely  incenfed,  and  faid,  that,  //  ail 
who  cofifented  to  his  fon^s  coronation  "were  to  be  exco7n- 
municated  •,  by  the  eyes  of  God^  he  hi^nfelf  Jhould  not 
he  excepted.     The  archbifhop  however  entreated 
him  to  proceed  with  difcretion  and  temper  in  this 
bufmefs.    But  not  being  able  to  mafter  the  vio- 
lence of  his  palTion,  he  broke  out  into  furious  ex- 
V.  Gervafe,  prefnons  of  anger,  faying,  "  that  a  man  whom  he 
Quadriiognsvj^^  raifcd  from  the  duft  trampled  upon  the  whole 
kingdom.,  difhonoured  the  whole  royal  family,  had 
^     driven  him  and  his  children  from  the  throne,  and 
triumphed  there  unrefifted  ;  and,  that  he  was  very 
ii7ijOTiui:ate  to  have  maintained  Jo  many  cowardly  and 
7ingratefid  men  in  his  court ^  none  of  whom  woidd  re- 
venge him  cf  the  injuries  he  Jiijiained  from  one  turbu- 
lent priejiy     Having  thus  vented  his  rage,  he 
thought  no  miore  of  what  he  had  faid  ;  but,  un- 
happily for  him.,  his  words  were  taken  notice  of, 
by  fome  of  thofe  pefts  of  a  court,  wlio  are  ready 
to  catch  at  every  occafion  of  ferving  the  pafTions 
of  a  prince  to  the  prejudice  of  his  honour  and  in- 
terefl:.  Four  gentlemicn  of  his  bedchamber,  knights 
and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  Reginald  Fitz-urfe, 
William,  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Rich- 
ard Brito,  miaking  no  difference  betv/een  a  fally  of 
anger,  and  a  fettled  intention  to  command  a  wick- 
ed a<5tion,  thought  they  fnould  m.uch  oblige  the 
king  by  miurderirg  Becker.    Nevcrthelefs  it  ap- 
pears, 
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pears,  that  they  rather  defired  to  induce  that  P^^-y^^'^'^''- 
late,  by  threats  and  pretended  orders  from  the  Grimel" 
king,  to  take  off  the  cenfures  which  he  had  laid  0^5^^"^°^- 
on  the  bifhops  ^  or,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  car- 
ry him  forcibly  out  of  the  kingdom  :  but  if,  from 
his  refiftance,  they  could  not  fucceed  in  either  of 
thefe  purpofes,  they  refolved,  and  even  bound 
themfelves  by  an  execrable  oath,  to  put  him  to 
death.  Thus  determined  they  paffed  haftily  over 
to  England,  without  the  king's  knowledge,  and 
went  to  a  caflle  belonging  to  Ranulf  de  Broc,  a- 
bout  fix  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they  flaid 
all  the  night,  in  confultation  with  him  and  Robert 
his  brother,  by  what  methods  they  fhould  execute 
their  flagitious  undertaking.  Ranulf  had  under 
his  orders  a  band  of  foldiers,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  fome  time  in  guarding  the  coaft.  They 
agreed  to  take  along  with  them  a  number  of  thefe, 
fufficient  to  hinder  the  citizens  of  Canterbury,  or 
any  of  the  knights  of  Bucket's  houfhold,  from  at- 
tempting to  aid  him  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
being  tlie  twenty-ninth  of  December  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  feventy,  they  came  to  Canter- 
bury, concealing  their  arms  as  much  as  was  pofTi* 
ble,  and  dividing  their  followers  into  many  fmall 
parties,  that  they  might  give  no  alarm.  Prefently 
afterwards  the  four  knights  entered  the  palace  un- 
armed, and  a  melTage  being  fent  by  them  to  ac- 
quaint the  archbifhop,  that  they  were  come  to 
fpeak  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  king  their  maf- 
ter,  he  admitted  them  into  his  chamber,  where 
they  found  him  in  converfation  with  fome  of  his 
clergy.  They  fat  dov/n  before  him  without  return- 
ing his  falutation ;  and,  after  a  long  filence,  Re- 
ginald Fitzurfe  faid  to  him,  "  We  bring  you  or- 
"  ders  from  the  king.  Will  you  hear  them  in  pub-  y  r-ift.-Q. 
"  lick,  or  in  private  Becket  anfwered,  "  that '  v. 
"  fhould  be  as  pleafed  them  beft."  Fitzurfe  then  ^rla^^' 
{defirino;  him  to  difmifs  all  his  company,  he  bid  Quadribg. 

^  1  Hoveden. 

them(;e,H,i>. 
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'  them  leave  the  room ;  but  the  porter -kept  the  door 
open  ;  and  after  the  above-mentioned  gentleman 
had  delivered  a  part  of  what  he  called  the  king's 
orders,  Becket,  fearing  fome  violence  from  the 
rough  manner  in  which  he  fpoke,  called  in  again 
all  the  clergy  who  were  in  the  antichamber,  an  ^ 
told  the  four  knights,  that  whatever  they  had  to 
inform  him  of  might  be  faid  in  their  prefence. 
Whereupon  Fitzurfe  commanded  him  in  the  name 
of  the  king  to  releafe  the  excommunicated  and 
fufpended  biihops.  He  faid,  the  pope,  not  he, 
had  pafl  that  fentence  upon  them,  nor  was  it  in  his 
power  to  take  it  off.  They  replied,  it  was  inflicted 
by  his  procurement.  To  which  he  boldly  made 
anfwer,  that  if  the  pope  had  been  pleafed  thus  to 
revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  church,  he  confeft, 
it  did  not  difpleafe  him.  Thefe  words  gave  occafion 
to  very  bitter  reproaches  from  the  rage  of  Fitzurfe. 
He  cliarged  the  archbifhop  with  having  violated 
the  reconciliation  fo  lately  concluded,  and  having 
formed  a  defign  to  tear  the  crown  froin  the  head  of 
the  young  king.  Becket  made  anfwer,  that  faving 
the  honour  of  God^  and  his  own  foul^  he  earneflly 
defired  to  place  many  more  crowns  upon  the  head 
of  that  prince,  inftead  of  taking  this  off,  and 
loved  him  more  tenderly,  than  any  other  man 
could,  except  his  royal  father. 

A  vehem^ent  difpute  then  arofe  between  Fitzurfe 
and  him,  about  fome  words  which  he  affirmed  the 
king  to  have  fpoken,  on  the  day  when  his  peace 
v/as  made,  permitting  him  to  obtain  what  repara- 
tion orjuftice  he  could  from  the  pope,  againft  thofe 
biiliops  v/ho  had  invaded  the  rights  of  his  fee,  and 
even  promjfing  to  ailifi:  him  therein  ;  for  the  truth 
of  v/hich  he  appealed  to  Fitzurfe  himfelf,  as  hav- 
ing been  prefent.  But  that  gentleman  conftantly 
dsnied  that  he  had  heard  it,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
and  urged  the  great  improbability  that  the  king 
fl;ould  have-  coniented  to  give  up  his  friends  to 

Brcket's 
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Becket's  revenge  for  what  they  did  by  his  orders,  a.  d.  n;©. 
And  certainly,  if  it  was  true,  one  cannot  but 
Wonder,  that  the  archbifhop  ihould  not  have  men- 
tioned it  in  any  one  of  his  letters,  and  particularly 
in  the  account  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope  of  all  v.^Epift.45. 
that  paffed  on  that  day !  The  words  he  repeated  v^Append. 
Hhere,  as  fpoken  by  Henry,  even  admitting  that 
they  were  given  without  any  exaggeration,  would 
not  authorife  the  conftrudion  he  now  put  upon 
them.    But  that  he  himfelf  did  not  believe  he  had 
fuch  a  permifTion  appears  from  the  appr^henfions 
he  expreft  to  his  Holinefs,  in  a  fubfequent  letter,v.Epift.5i. 
of  the  offence  that  he  fhould  give  to  the  king  by 
thefe  adls,  and  from  the  extraordinary  care  he  took 
to  conceal  his  intention  till  after  he  had  performed 
it. 

Their  converfation  concerning  this  matter  being  vid  autho= 
ended,  the  four  knights  declared  to  him,  it  was  J^^^'j-^'^J*^"* 
the  king's  commiand,  that  he  and  all  who  belonged 
to  him  Ihould  depart  cut  of  the  kingdom  :  for  that 
neither  he  nor  his  fhould  any  longer  enjoy  the  peace 
he  had  broken.    He  replied,  that  he  would  never 
again  put  the  fea  between  him  and  his  church  :  ad- 
ding, that  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  honour 
of  the  king  to  have  fent  fuch  an  order.  They 
faid,  they  would  prove  that  they  had  brought  it 
from  the  king,  and  urged,  as  a  reafon  for  it, 
Becket's  having  opprobriouily  cafl  out  of  the 
church,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  own  furious  paf- 
fions,  the  minifhers  and  domellick  fervants  of  the 
king  ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  left  their  exami- 
nation and  punifhment  to  the  royal  juftice.  He 
anfwered  with  warmth,  that  if  any  man  whatfo- 
ever  prefumed  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man fee,  or  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  and 
4jd  not  voluntarily  make  fatisfaclion,  he  would  not 
(pare  fuch  an  offender,  nor  delay  any  longer  to  pro- 
jiounce  ecclefiallical  cenfures  againft  him.  They 
Vol.  II.  T  t  immediately 
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A.  D.  1 170  immediately  rofe  up,  and  going  nearer. to  him  faid, 

"  We  give  you  notice  that  you  have  fpoken  to  the  peril 
"  of  your  head.""    His  anflver  was,  "  Are  you  come 
"  to  kill  me?  I  have  committed  my  caiife  to  the  fu- 
"  preme  judge  of  all^  and  am  therefore  unmoved  at 
Crimt^^*     "  y^^^^  threats.    Nor  are  your  /words  more  ready  to 
Ge,vai>,    "  Jlrike  than  my  mind  is  to  fuffer  martyrdom.""  At 
Quadriiogus  ^j^^j-^  words  ooe  of  them  turned  to  the  ecclefiaflicks 
there  prefent,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  Becket ;  de- 
claring, they  fhould  anfwer  for  him,  if  he  efcap- 
ed.    Which  being  heard  by  him,  he  aflvcd  the 
knights,  "  Why  any  of  them  fhould  imagine  he 
intended  to  fly  !  Neither  for  fear  of  the  king^  nor 
"  of  any  man  livings  will  I  (fays  he)  he  driven  to 
flight.    I  come  not  hither  to  fly^  hut  to  Jland  the 
"  malice  of  the  impious.,  and  the  rage  of  ciffajfins'^ 
Upon  this  they  \v^ent  out  and  commanded  the 
v  Epiii.yo.  knights  of  his  houfehold,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
vvic-S''^'      §^  ^'^'^ysi  them,  and  wait  the  event  in  filence 
a-icano.   ^^^^  tranquillity.    Proclamation  was  likewifemade 
to  the  fame  effe6l  in  the  city.    After  their  depar- 
ture John  of  Salifbury  reproved  the  primate  for 
having  fpoken  to  them  fo  fharpiy,  and  told  him, 
he  would  have  done  better,  if  he  had  taken  coun- 
v;t  s.  T.  fel  of  his  friends  what  anfwer  to  make.    But  he 
pr^a-K.Epift  i-eplied,     There  is  no  want  of  more  counfel.  What 
I  ought  to  do  I  well  know."    Intelligence  being 
brought  to  him  that  the  four  knights  were  arming, 
he  faid  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  "  What  matters' 
"  it  ?  let  them  arm."    Neverthelefs  fome  of  the 
fervants  fhut  and  barred  the  abbey-gate  :  after 
whicli,  the  monks  who  were  with  him,  alarmed 
at  his  danger,  led  him  into  the  church,  where  the 
evening  fervice  was  performing,  by  a  private  way 
througii  the  cloyfters.       '  * 
Tlie  knights  were  now  come  before  the  gate  of 
the  abbcv,  and  would  have  bioke  it  open  with  in- 

The 
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flmments  they  had  brought  for  that  purpofe  :  but  ^-  D-  njc* 
Robert  de  Broc,  to  whom  the  houfe  was  better 
known,  (hewed  them  a  palTage  through  a  window, 
by  which  they  got  in,  and,  not  findir.g  Becket  in 
any  chamber  of  the  palace,  followed  him  to  the 
cathedral.  When  the  monks  v/ithin  faw  them 
coming,  they  haftened  to  lock  the  door ;  but  the 
archbilhop  forbad  them  to  doit,  faying,     ^"^ou  ^ 

ought  JtQt  to  make  a  caftle  of  the  church.    It  vjill  Edw.Gnmc 
protect  us  fuficiently  without  being  jhut :  nor  did 
"  I  come  hither  to  refift^  hut  to  Juffer^    Which  they ' 
not  regarding,  he  himfelf  opened  the  door,  called 
in  fome  of  the  monks,  who  flood  without,  and 
-then  went  up  to  the  high  altar. 

The  knights,  finding  no  obftacle,  rufned  into 
the  choir,  and,  brandifliing  their  weapons  exclaim.^ 
ed,  "  Where  is  Thomas  Becket  ?  where  is  that 
"  traitor  to  the  king  and  kingdom  ?"  at  whkh  he 
making  no  anfwer,  they  called  out  more  loudly^ 
"  Where  is  the  archbifhop  ?"    He  then  turned, 
and  coming  down  the  fteps  of  the  altar,  faid, 
"  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priefl.  What 
would  you  have  with  me  ?  /  am  ready  to  fuffer 
in  the  name  of  him  vjho  redeemed  rne  with  his 
blood.    God  forbid  that  1  fbould  fly  for  fear  of 
your  f words ^  or  recede  from  jiifiice.    They  once 
more  commanded  him  to  take  off  the  excommuni- 
cation and  fufpenfion  of  the  biiliops.    He  replied, 
"  No  fatisfadion  has  yet  been  made  ;  nor  will  I 
"  abfolve  them.    Then  (faid  they)  thou  (halt  in- 
^'  ftantly  die,  according  to  thy  defert."     "/  am^ 
ready  to  die  (anfwered  he)  that  the  church  may  Gilnae. 
obtain  liberty  and  peace  in  my  blood.     But^  in 
"  the  mme  of  God^  I  forbid  you  to  hurt  any  of  my 
^'  people'^    They  now  rufhed  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  drag  him  out  of  the  church,  with 
an  intention  (as  they  afterwards  declared  thcm- 
felves)  to  carry  him  in  bonds  to  the  kirg    or,  if 

T  t  2  tliey 
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V.  Heriber-P^ace.  But  he  clingi^g  faft  to  one  of  the  pillars 
dHio'^o^^d^^  the  choir,  they  could  not  force  him  from  thence. 
Gnme." During  the  ftruggle  he  fhook  William  de  Tracey 
fo  roughly,  that  he  almoft  threw  him  down ;  and 
as  Reginald  Fitzurfe  prefl  harder  upon  him  than 
any  of  the  others,  he  thrufl  him  away,  and  called 
him  pimp.  This  opprobrious  language  m.ore  en- 
raged that  violent  man  ;  he  lifted  up  his  fword 
againfh  the  head  of  Becker,  who  then  bowing  his 
neck,  and  joining  his  hands  together,  in  a  pofture 
of  prayer,  recommended  his  own  foul,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  church,  to  God,  and  to  the  faints  of 
that  cathedral.  But  one  of  the  mionks  of  Can- 
terbury interpofirg  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow, 
V.  Edw.  it  was  almoft  cut  off ;  and  the  archbifhop  alfo  was 
i^pi^.^'  wounded  in  the  crown  of  his  head.  He  ftood  a 
fecond  flroke,  which  likewife  fell  on  his  head,  in 
the  fame  devout  pofture,  without  a  motion,  word, 
or  groan  :  but,  after  receiving  a  third,  he  fell  prof- 
tate  on  his  face-  and  all  the  accomplices  prefling 
now  to  a  fhare  in  the  murder,  a  piece  of  his  flcull 
was  ftruck  off  by  Richard  Brito.  Laftly,  Hugh 
the  fubdeacon,  who  had  joir.ed  himfelf  to  them  at 
Canterbury,  fcooped  out  the  brains  of  the  dead 
archbifhop  with  the  point  of  a  fword,  and  fcatter- 
ed  them  over  the  pavement. 

Thus  in  the  fifty  third  year  of  his  age,  was  af- 
fafiinated  Thomas  Becket ;  a  m.an  of  great  talents, 
of  elevated  thoughts,  and  of  invincible  courage  ; 
but  of  a  moft  violent  and  turbulent  fpirit ;  excef^ 
fively  pafiicnate,  haughty,  and  vain-glorious ;  in 
his  refolutions  i  ifiexible,  in  his  refentments  im- 
placable. It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  wilful  and  premeditated  perjury-,  that  he  oppofed 
neceflary  courfe  of  publick  juftice,  and  acled  in 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  laws  which  he 
had  moft  folemnlv  acknowledofed  and  confirmed  : 

nor 
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nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that,  during  the  heat  of  this  ^-"70 
difpute,  he  was  in  the  highefl  degree  ungrateful 
to  a  very  kind  mafter,  whofe  confidence  in  him 
had  been  bound lefs,  and  who  from  a  private  con- 
dition had  advanced  him  to  be  the  fecond  man  in 
his  kingdom.    On  what  motives  he  adled  can  be 
certainly  judged  of  by  Him  alone,  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open.    He  might  be  mifled  by  the  pre- 
judices of  a  bigotted  age,  and  think  he  was  doing 
an  acceptable  fervice  to  God,  in  contending,  even 
to  death,  for  the  utmofh  excefs  of  ecclefiaftical 
and  papal  authority.    Yet  the  ftrength  of  his  un- 
derftanding  his  converfation  in  courts  and  camps, 
among  perfons  whofe  notions  were  more  free  and 
enlarged,  the  different  colour  of  his  former  life, 
and  the  fuddennefs  of  the  change  which  feemed  to 
be  wrought  in  him  upon  his  eledlion  to  Canter- 
bury, would  make  one  fufped:,  as  many  did  in  the 
times  wherein  he  lived,  that  he  only  became  the 
champion  of  the  church  from  an  ambitious  defire 
offhari.ig it's  power  ;  apower  more  independant  on 
the  favour  of  the  king,  and  therefore  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  haughtinefs  of  his  mind,  than  diat  v/hich 
he  had  enjoyed  a  minifler  of  the  crown.    And  this 
fufpicion  is  encreafed  by  the  marks  of  cunning  and 
falfenefs,  which  are  evidently  feen  in  his  condudl 
on  fome  occafions.    Neidier  is  it  impoflible,  that, 
wlien  firfl:  he  affamed  his  new  character,  he  might 
a6l  the  part  of  zealot,  merely  or  principally  from 
motives  of  arrogance  and  ambition;  yet,  after- 
wards, being  engaged,  and  iiiflamed  by  the  conteft, 
work  himfelf  up  into  a  real  enthufiafm.    The  cor.- 
tinual  praifcs  of  thofe  v/ith  whom  he  a6led,  the 
honours  done  him  in  his  exile  by  all  the  clergy  of 
France,  and  the  vanity  which  appears  fo  predo- 
minant in  his  mind  may  have  conduced  to  operate 
fjch  a  charge.    He  certainly  fhewed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a  fpirit  as  fervent  as  the  warmell 

en thufi ail's ; 
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V.  1 1 70.  enthufiaft'Si  fuch  a  fpirit  indeed  as  conflitutes  heroifm^ 
when  it  exerts  itfelf  in  a  caufe  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. Had  he  defended  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  his 
country,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  civil  juflice, 
with  as  much  zeal  and  intrepidity  as  he  oppofed 
them,  he  would  have  deferved  to  be  ranked  with 
thofe  great  men,  whofe  virtues  make  one  eafily 
forget  the  allay  of  fome  natural  imperfeclions ; 
but,  unhappily,  his  good  qualities  were  fo  mifap- 
|)lied,  that  they  became  no  lefs  hurtful  to  the  pub- 
liq  weal  of  the  kingdom,  than  the  word  of  his 
vices. 


^ul  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
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A. 

AGRICULTURE, 
canon  of  a  fynod  in 
K.  ^Stephen's  time  in  fa- 
vour of  it,       page,  270 
Aids^  which,  according  to 
Glanville,  the  lord  could 
demand  of  his  valfals,  of 
three  kinds,  520.  one  of 
them  abolifhed  by  Magna 
Charta,  329.  one  more 
not  mentioned  by  Glanvil- 
le, but  which  naturally  a- 
rofe  from  the  feudal  princi- 
ples, ibid,  more  particulars 
concerning  aids,  330.331. 
Albemarle^  earl  of,  compelled 
by  Henry  to  refign  what 
he  occupied  of  the  royal 
demefe,  11. 
Albigenjes.^  fome  of  them,  be- 
ing come  over  to  England, 
are  ceiifured  by  a  fyxiod 
held  at  Oxfoid,  453. 
Alexander  and  Vidor,  rival 
popes,  of  whom,  though 
the  latter  was  fupported 
Vol.  IL  U 
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by  the  emperor  and  the 
northern  potentates,  the 
former,  chiefly  through 
the  favour  and  affifhance 
of  K.  Henry,  prevails  at 
laft,  119.-124..  Henry's 
policy  wrong  in  not  fup- 
porting  Vidor,  J92.  393. 
Alexander  denies  two  re- 
quefts  madebyHenry,and 
grants  a  third,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  render  it 

ineffedual,  392.  394. 

encouraged  by  Louis  le 
Jeune,he  proteds  Becket, 
notwithflanding  Henry's 
remonflrance,  418.  gives 
audience  to  the  Exjglifli 
ambaffadors  concerning 
Becket,  422.  refufes  to 
fend  legates  to  gland 
to  try  him,  426.  lets  him 
plead  his  caufe  before  him 
in  perfon,  427.  refolves  to 
fupport  him,  428.  at  Ma- 
tilda's requeft,  procures 
an  interview  betv/een  the 
two  kings.  Henry  and 
u  Louis 
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Loiiis,  437.  A  conference 
pro  poled  between  him  and 
Henry,  but  broken  off,  on 
;i  difpiue  whether  Becket 
Ihould  be  prelent.  He 
goes  from  France  toRome, 
438.  gives  Becket  power 
to  proceed  againft  his  ad- 
verfaries,  468.  promifes 
Henry  to  fend  legates  to 
deternriine  Becket's  caufe, 
475.  but  limits  their  com- 
miifion  on  the  road,  508. 
his  difcreet  advice  to  Bec- 
ket,   515.   he  fufpends 
Becket's  authority  in  Eng- 
land, till  he  had  recovered 
the   royal  favour,  516. 
Reafonsof  his  yielding  fo 
far  at  that  time,  518.  he 
apologizes  for  it  to  Becket 
and  Louis,  yet  perfifls  in 
his  meafures,  520.  being 
provoked  by  fom.eexpief- 
fions  of  Henry,  he  fends 
him  a  threatening  letter, 
^4.7.  refufes  to  trar.flate 
Becket  to  another  fee,  553. 
fends  nuncios  to  Henry  in 
Ncrm.andy,  559.  confents 
thai  the  archbifn.  of  York 
ihould  crown  the  you"g 
prince,  584.    His  double 
dealirgin  thatmaatter,586. 
remarkable  words  in  the 
mandate,590.hecomimif]i- 
ons  the  archbilb.  of  Rouen 
and  thebiiliop  of  Nevers  to 
co-xludean  agreement  be- 
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tween  Henty  and  Becket, 
602,-604.  threatens  Hen- 
ry and  his  dominions  with 
excommunication  and  in- 
terdid,if  he  did  not  make 
peace,  627.  after  that  was 
made,  he  enforces  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  by  new  man- 
dates, 628-629. 

Alfred^  king,  increafes  the 
maritime  force  of  England, 
175.  a  northern  trade,  one 
of  the  objecis  of  his  atten- 
tion; he  employs  naviga- 
tors to  defcribe  the  coafts, 
inhabitants,  and  fifheries 
of  the  north,  ib.  187.  laws 
of  his,  concerning  flaves, 
275.  author  of  the  police 
of  frank-pledge,  277.  a 
patron  of  learning,  346. 

Almoner^  the  pope's,  prevails 
with  Becket  to  makefome 
concelTions,  380. 

Anjelm^  his  being  canonized 
is  propofed  at  the  council 
of  Rheims,  373.  his  ^con- 
duel  and  Becket's  com- 
pared, 471. 

Apparel^  the  mode  of  it  in 
England  before  and  after 
theConquefl,  360, — 361. 

Appeals  to  Kome^  367.  394. 
fee  Becker  J  Henry. 

Aqiiitaine^  an  infurredlion 
there  cruCned  in  its  firfl 
beginning  by  Henry,  525. 
his  prefence  there  required 
again  upon  a  like  occafion, 
558.  Arundel^ 
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'  Arundel^  earl  of,  his  foothing 
fpeech  to  the  pope,  asam- 
baflador  in  Becket's  affair, 
424.  meeting  with  a  deni- 
al, he  alters  his  tone,  427. 
condu6ls  ^the  yourg  prin- 
cefs  of  England  to  the  duke 
of  Saxony  her  HufDand, 

537- 

Auvergne^  beii^g  a  fief  of 
Aquitaine,  and  the  earl 
thereof  having  appealed  to 
Henry,  he  leads  an  army 
thither,  and  does  him  jus- 
tice, 485. 

B. 

Baronies^  rule  of  fucceflion  in 
them  and  in  earldoms,  225. 
Barons,  liow  origir^aily 
created,  231.  fervices  re- 
quired of  them,  234.  had 
more  or  fewer  knight's- 
fees  under  them,  ihid.  fee 
Nobility^  Tenure, 

Barre^  Richard,  envoy  from 
Henry  to  the  pope,  5  84. 

Baffet^  Richard,  ar.d  Aubrey 
de  Vcre,  joint  fherifFs  of 
eleven  counties,  236. 

Battle-abbey^  in  imitation  of 
the  charter  granted  to  that 
monaftery  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  others,  efpeci- 
ally  the  more  ancient,  en- 
deavoured to  free  them- 
felves  from  the  epifcopal 
jurifdidion,  355. 

Bcaiidhvnp,     William  de, 
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fheriff  of  WorceflerGiire, 
and  three  other  counties, 

237- 

Becket^  Thomas,  raifed  to 
the  oifice  of  the  king's 
chancellor,  20.  Account 
of  his  birth,  education,  and 
firfh  negociations,  20,  21. 
He  was  the  firfl:  Englifh- 
man  raifed  to  any  high  of- 
fice in  church  or  ftate, 
fince  the  reign  of  W.  the 
Conqueror,  and  why,  23. 
a  conftant  comipanion  of 
the  King,  31.  his  perfonal 
accomplilliments,  ihid.  he 
manages  the  marriage- 
treaty  between  the  you^g 
prirxe  and  the  king  of 
France's  daughter,  88. 
the  fplendid  appeara  nce  he 
m.ade  on  that  occafion,  89. 
he  advifcs  Henry  to  be- 
fiege  Touloufe,  in  hopes 
of  his  taking  the  king  of 
Franceprifoner,  loi,  iC2. 
his  fervices  and  exploits  in 
the  war,  106.  107.  Hen- 
ry's reafors  for  promoting 
him  to  the  archbifhoprick 
of  Canterbury,  and  his 
own  condudt  relative  to 
that  affair,  142.  148.  The 
education  of  the  young 
prince  is  entrufted  to  him, 
146.  he  is  elected  archbi- 
fhop,  149.  great  change 
in  his  manner  of  life  there- 
upon, 368,  369.  fends 
"  u  2  back 
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back  the  great  feal  to  Hen- 
ry, then  in  Normandy, 
370.  is  coolly  received  by 
him  at  his  coming  to  E  ^.g- 
land,  and  required  to  give 
up  alfo  his  archdeaco.iry, 
ibid,  goes  to  the  council  of 
Rheims,  where  extraordi- 
nary honours  are  paid  him 
by  the  pope,  371.  372. 
fpiritof  that  meeting,  ibid. 
at  his  return,  he  fets  up 
claims  to  feveral  lands  pof- 
lelTed  by  barons,  and  by 
the  King  himfelf,  as  hav- 
ing been  alienated  from 
the  church,  373.  excom- 
municates one  of  the  king's 
tenants  v/ithout  acquaint- 
i]:g  him  with  it,  374.  re- 
fufes  to  yield  up  criminal 
ecclefiafticks  to  the  f^ccular 
judicature,  375.  oppofes 
the  reformation  intended 
by  Henry  ^  proceedings 
thereu  po  n .  The  ki  n  g 
takes  froin  him  thegovern- 
m.ent  of  his  fon  and  the 
cuftody  of  the  cafllts,  377. 
378.  Intellig:?nce  given 
to  him  (Becker)  by  the 
bifnop  of  Lifieux,  ibid. 
He  continues  his  oppofiti- 
on  to  the  king's  dem^and, 
but  at  lail  gives  it  up  at 
the  perfuafion  of  the  pope's 
almoner,  380.  Promifes 
ro  obferve  the  cufloms  of 
the  kingdom  without  any 
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referve,  3 Proceedings 
at  Clarendon  and  his  be- 
haviour there,  385.-391. 
obfervations  thereon,  ibid. 
to  p.  392.  He  fecretly 
obtains  abfolution  from  the 
pope  for  what  he  had  done, 
393.  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  go  out  of  the 
land,  he  openly  oppofes 
the  laws  enacted  at  Claren- 
don, 395.  refufes  to  ap- 
pear in  the  King's  court, 
whether  he  was  cited  by 
John  the  King's  marefchai, 

396.  Proceedings  againft 
him  at  Northam.pton,  and 
his  behaviour  there,  396. 

397.  he  flies  from  thence. 
Particulars  of  his  flight 
till  his  landing  near  Gra- 
velines,  408.  415.  Ob- 
fervations on  the  proceed- 
ings againft  him  at  Nor- 
tham^pton,  417.  Account 
of  what  happened  to  him 
in  travelling  from  the 
place  vv'here  he  landed  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin, 
415.  416.  He  has  an 
interview  with  Richard 
de  Lucy,  at  St.  OmiCrs, 
419.  goes  from  thence  in- 
to France,  420.  arrives  at 
SoiiTbns,and  receives  a  vifit 
fi'om  Louis,  427.  goes  to 
pope  illexander  at  Sens, 
ibid,  pleads  hiscaufe  before 
him,  and  complains  of  the 

confli- 
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conflitutions  of  Clarendon, 
428,  £5?t.  offers  to  refign 
his  fee  to  the  pope.  His 
refignation  is  not  accepted, 
he  retires  to  the  abbey  of 
Pontigni,  43 1  .—432.  writes 
letters     of  admonition 
and  commination  to  the 
King,  459.  fufpends  the 
bifhop  of  SaUfbury,  460. 
watches  three  nights  in  a 
church  at  Soiffons  before 
the  fhrines  of  faints  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  fpiritual  com- 
bat, 4^9.  having  excom- 
municated feveral  princi- 
pal perfons,  and  intending 
to    excommunicate  the 
king,  the  Eiiglifh  bifliops 
and  clergy  appeal  agai  ":ft 
him  to   the  pope,  472. 
hearing  that  the  king  had 
obtained  legates  from  the 
pope,  in  oppofuion  to  his 
legantine  pov/er,he  pi-evails 
with  the  latter  to  make  the 
grant  of  little  effed,  483. 
he  embaraffes  their  nego- 
tiation,  504.    refufes  to 
meet  them  on  the  borders 
of  Henry's  foreign  territo- 
ries,  though  promifed  a 
fafe-conduct,  506.  his  re- 
port of  this  affair  to  the 
pope,  and  complaints  a- 
gainfl  the  King,  509.  512. 
is  much  diftrefled  by  being 
called  upon  again  to  make 
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up  his  pecuniary  accounts 
with  Henry,  and  writes  to 
the  pope,  515.  fubmiits 
himfelf  to  his  fovereign  at 
the  inftance  of  the  King' of 
France,  but  with  certain 

claufes,     543.  544. 

threatens  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities with  Henry,  as 
foon  as  the  reftraiat  laid 
upon  him   by   the  pope 
Hiould  be  expired,  553,— 
554.   his  petition  fent  to 
the  King  at  St.  Denys,  and 
the  King's  anfwer,  566,-- 
567.  afecond  petition,  and 
the  anfwer,  568.  he  (lands 
out  with  the  King  about 
the  formality  of  the  kifs  of 
peace,   570.  exclaimis  a- 
gainfl  the  pope's  concefii- 
ons  to  his  prejudice,  589. 
beftirs  himfelf,   too  late, 
to  prevent  the  prince's  co- 
ronation by  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  and  his  chagrin 
on  that  account,  600.— 
infiffs     flill     with  the 
legates  on  the  King's  kifs, 
606.  and  with  difficulty 
confents  to  come  to  the 
conference,  609.  his  nar- 
rative, in  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  of  the  circumftances 
of  the  reconciliation,  610. 
611,  his  behaviour  after- 
wards, 61 1,  612,  613,  614. 
while  accepting  peace,  he 
carries  relentments  v/ith 
him 
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him  to  England,  630.  ibid. 
.  is  particularly  mortified  by 
ths  King's  appointing  John 
of  Oxford  to  condiid:  him 
thither,  631.  receives  in- 
telligence of  threats  againfh 
his  life,  ibid,  fee  alfo,  632. 
his  landing  at  Sandwich, 
and  triumphant  reception 
at  Canteibury,  633,-634. 
refufes  to  take  off  the  ex- 
communication laid  on  fe- 
vera]  bifnops,  635,  636. 
his  fermion  and  other  acls 
on  Chriitmas-day,  637,— 
638.  his  converfacion  with 
the  four  kinghts,  639,  640. 
his  behaviour  under  the 
aflault  in  the  cathedral 
church,  where  he  is  aflalli- 
nated,  643,  644.  His 
character,  644,  645. 

Elois.  William  de,  dying, 
Henry  procures  a  match 
between  his  daughter  and 
the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  thus  ferves  both 
houfes,  113. 

Blois^  the  earl  of,  mediates 
with  Louis  in  behalf  of 
Henry,  597.  feme  difputes 
between  Henry  and  him 
adjufted,  609. 

Bhis^  Peter  of,  an  author  in 
Henry's  timic,  commend- 
ed, 350. 

Eoc-iand^  what  p  269. 

Eohun^  Humphrey  de,  con- 
ftable  of  England  in  right 


of  his  wife,  danghter  of 
Milo,  earl  of  Hereford, 
239- 

Boulogne^  the  earl  of,  takes 
up  arms  agaiuft  Henry  on 
account  of  the  earldom  of 
Mortagne,  but  is  pacified 
by  an  annual  penfion,  496, 
497- 

Bret  ague  ^  the  fuccefiion  to 
to  that  dutchy  becoming 
difputable  upon  the  death 
of  Conan  le  Gros,  a  train 
of  circum.ftances  gives 
Henry  at  lafh  the  right  of 
deciding  it,  84,  93. 
Through  the  marriage  of 
his  third  fon  Geoffry  to  the 
then  duke's  daughter,  he 
obtains  the  government  of 
it  to  himfeif,  457.  fup- 
preffes  an  infurre(5tion 
there,  480.  his  fon  is 
eflabiillied  in  that  dutchy, 
539-  . 

Briftcl^  its  great  comimerce 
taken  notice  of  by  W. 
of  Malmfbury,  188. 

Brito^  Richard,  638. 

Brac^  Ranulph  de,  threatens 
Becket,  622.  attemjpts  to 
fearch  his  papers  at  his 
landri  g,  633.  the  four 
knights  confult  with  him, 

^39- 

C. 

Cambridge^  flateof  it  in  thofe 
times,  352,  353. 
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Canoi^'law^  adigeflofit  pub- 
lifhed  by  Gratian,  a  Bene- 
didline  monk  at  Bologne  : 
accour  t  of  that  work,  279. 

Canutiis^  monk  of  Canterbu- 
ry, abridged  Pliny,  349. 

Cajile-giiard^  a  fpecies  of 
knight's  fervice,  196.  • 

Ceorls^  272. 

Champagne^  earl  of,  his 
fcheme  to  promite  the  e- 
lidion  of  Vidor  to  the  pa- 
pacy, 139. 

Chancellor  of  Englar.d,  the 
nature  of  his  office  in  Hen- 
ry IPs  time,  25. 

Chandos^  Sir  John,  made 
knight  banneret  by  the 
Black  Prince,  2^4. 

Charters^  granted  to  towns, 
the  import  of,  and  mo- 
tives to  them,  317, 

Chaiimont^  a  caftle  and  maga- 
zine of  Louis  in  the  French 
Vexin,  burnt  by  Henry, 

485. 

Chefter^  an  earldom  palatine, 

Chcjkr^  earl  of,  excommuni- 
cated by  Becket's  order, 
548. 

Chicheftei\  bifnop  of,  repri- 
manded by  Henry,  for 
pleading  the  papal  agaiiift 
the  royal  authority,  144. 
145.  is  the  only  prelate 
who  agrees  to  obferve  the 
ancient  cuftom.s  and  laws 
of  the  realm,  without  the 
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favipg  claufe  propofed  by 
Becket,  378.  endeavours 
to  perfuade  Becket  to  fub- 
mit,  380.  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy  renounces  to 
him,  and  cites  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  pope,  404. 
fpeaks  before  the  pope,  as 
the    King's  ambaffador, 

Cinque-ports^  fee  Ships. 

Ciftertian  monks  how  nume- 
rous, 354. 

Cities  and  borougiis,  flate  of 
tliem  in  thofe  days,  3 1 9,— 
320. 

Civil  law^  account  of  it  in 
that  age,  and  particularly 
how  far  it  prevailed  in 
England,  279, — 281. 

Clarendon^'di  parliament  called 
to  meet  there,  to  fix  the 
rights  of  the  crown  and 
cuftomiS  of  the  realm,  381. 
which  the  laity  immediate- 
ly fvvore  to,  382.  and  the 
clergy  at  lafl  complied 
alfo,  384.  fixteen  of  thefe 
conftitutions  related  to  ec- 
clefiaflical  m.atters,  386. 
ten  of  which  are  fpecified, 
387,-389.  alfo  the  other 
lix,  429.  hov/  treated  by 
pope  Alexander,  430.  fee 
alfo, 

Cologne^  archbifhopof,  com.es 
to  England  as  ambalTador 
from  the  emiperor,  448. 
Henry's  letter  to  himi  after 
after  his  departure,  449. 

U  u  4  he 
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he  comes  again  as  ambaf- 
fador  in  the  fame  affair, 

537- 

Comnon  law^  account  of  it 
from  the  times  of  the  firfh 
Saxon  kings  to  thofe  of 
Henry  II.  289 — 292. 

Conan  le  Petit ^  becomes  duke 
of  Bretagne  by  means  of 
Henry,  91.  is  relieved  by 
that  prince  from  a  rebellion 
raifed  agairft  him,  but 
goes  into  retirement,  and 
cedes  the  dutchy  toH^^nry, 
whofe  third  fon  had  been 
efpoufed  to  his  daughter, 

457- 

Conjlahle  of  England,  his  au- 
thority  and  jurifdidion, 

239- 

Cornage^  what?  ig'^. 

Cornwall^  Reginald  earl  of, 
raifes  an  army  againft 
Rhees  ap  GryfFyth,  151. 

Counties^  each  an  earidom., 
234.  how  far  the  earl  re- 
m^ained  governor  of  the 
county  after  the  Conquefl, 
234.  each  county  divided 
into  hundreds  and  tythings, 
27*^.  each  of  thefe  how 
made  afiiftant  to  the  exe- 
cution of  jufiice,  ibid. 

Counties^  the  three  northern 
of  England,  reclaim.ed  from 
the  King  of  Scotland,  36. 

^  fee  alfo  535,  536. 

C}'(rd)n4ands^  aiier.ated  by 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  but 
refumed  by  Henry  li.  9. 
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immins^  Jol^n,  ambaffador 
from  Henry  'to  the  empe- 
ror, 421.  fent  to  Alexan- 
der with  Radulf  de  Tam- 
worth  and  John  of  Oxford. 
He  and  Radulf  de  Tam- 
worth  procure  for  Henry 
all  the  letters,  which  Beck- 
et  had  written  to  the  pope 
againft  him,  or  which  other 
perfons  had  written  in  fa- 
vour of  Becket,  474,. 

D. 

Danegeld^  meant  at  firft  mo- 
ney given  to  the  Danes,  af- 
terwards money  to  build 
fhips  to  refifr  them,  lyy. 
Decretim^  fee  G-atiah. 
Den'iefne^    ancient,    of  the 
crovv^.i.  See  Royal  revenue, 
Dinan^  an  infurreCcioD  there 

quelled  by  Henry,  530. 
DombeCy  the  book  fo  called, 
289. 

Do/nifd^y-hook^  27 1 .  occifion 
of  its  being  mad'\,  and  na- 
ture of  it,  272,  ^c. 

E. 

Eadine)\  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, an  hiftorian,  347. 
Earts^  had  always  a  barony 
annexed,  227.  value  and 
extent  of  their  polTelTions, 
228.  their  power,  231.  dif- 
ference between  the  Saxan 
and  Norman  ear  Is,  ibid,  ti- 
tular earls  created  by  Ste- 
pheug 
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phen,  deprived  of  their  ti- 
tles by  H.  II.  232. 

Eleanor^  King  Hem y's  queen, 
comes  over  with  him  to 
England,  3.  did  not  poifon 
Rofamond,  1 60.  left  by  him 
regent  of  Maine  and  Aqui- 
taine,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land from  one  of  his  fo- 
reign expeditions,  455. 

Englijh^  were  admitted  more 
to  places  of  honour  and 
power  under  Henry,  than 
during  the  preceding  Nor 
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of  Bretagne,  po.  upon  a 
fecret  treaty  with  Louis, 
he  renews  them,  but  is  de- 
feated by  Henry,  529, 530. 
deprived  of  feveral  of  his 
honours,  ibid. 
Evereiix^  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of,  afhftant  to  Henry 
in  his  defign  upon  Tou- 
loufe,  106.  who,  in  return, 
provides  for  his  fafety,  and 
makes  certain  ftipulations 
for  his  benefit  in  the  treaty 
concluded,  108. 


man  reigns,  24.  Character  Exchequer^  the  methods  of 
of  the  ancient  Englini,com-      accounting  tliere,  fettled 


pared  with  the  Normans, 
according  to  William  of 
Malmfbury,  164.  Reflec- 
tions thereon,  165. 
EJJex^  Henry  de,  hereditary 
ftandard-bearer  of  Eng- 
land, behaves  fhamefully 
in  an  adion  againft  the 
Welch,  yS.  is  accufed  on 
that  account  by  Robert  de 
Montfort,  whereupon  a 
duel  enfues,  in  which  he  is 
vanquifhed,  82.  by  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  is 
permitted  to  live  a  monk 
in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 
His  honours  and  lands  are 
forfeited,  ibid. 
Ethelred^  abbot  of  Rivaux,  an 
author  in  Stephen's  time, 

Eudo^  earl  of  Pontieure,  has 
pretenfions  tcr-^e  dutchy 


by  William  the  Conqaeroj 
336.  power  and  dignity  of 
that  court,  ibid.  Payjnents 
from  thence  for  the  king's 
ufe  on  various  accounts, 

334'  335- 
Exeter.,  it's  g:reat  traffic  noted 

by  W.  of  Malmfbury,  188, 


Feudal-law.,  accou'U  of  tlie 
compilation  publilhed  at 
Milan.  What  author!  tv 
thofe  books  obtained  in 
England,  278,  279.  origin 
and  different  flates  of  the 
ftudal  fyfrem,  279 — 283. 

Feudal  ConJiitiitirjUy  accoiujt 
of  it  in  England  dinring 
the  times  treated  of  in  thi.s 
work,  with  obfervations 
upon  it,  188 — 244.  fee 
alfo  261,  263,  264,  307. 

Fhidal 
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Ihidal  military  tenures,  ac- 
count of  them  as  fettled 
in  England  after  the  Nor- 
mans came  in,  i^o — 225. 
Good  and  evil  arifing  from 
tliem,  ibid. 

Fines ^  327,  abufes  therein, 
328,  329. 

Fitz-John^  Euflace,  and  Ro- 
bert de  Courcy,  flain  in 
fighting  with  the  Welch, 

77- 

Fitz-Urfe^  Reginald,  he,  and 
three  other  knighs,  fet  out 
on  a  rafh  enterprize  againfl 
Becket,  638.  they  firft 
come  unarmed,  and  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  him 
to  take  off  the  cenfures 
from  the  bifhops,  or  elfe 
quit  the  kingdom,  639 — 
641.  he  refufmg  either, 
they  come  again  armed, 
and  affalTinate  him,  643. 

Fitz-ijoaher^  Milo,  earl  of 
Hereford,  faves  the  fifher 
of  the  earl  of  Chefter  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  W  elch,  64.  The  young 
earl,  his  fon,  obliged  to 
give  up  the  cailles  he  had 
belonging  to  the  crown, 

Flanders^  the  count  and  coun- 
tefs  of,  going  to  the  holy 
land,  choofe  Henry  to  be 
protecftor  of  their  domi- 
nions, V/'hich  adds  to  his 
power,  34. 


Flanders^  Theodoric  earl  of, 
articles  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Henr)'  and  him, 
498,  499. 
Flemings^  fent  by  Henry  I.  to 
fettle  about.  Tenby  and 
Haver  ford- weft  in  Wales, 
55.  more  fent  thither  by 
Henry  II,  74.  attacked  by 
Rhees  ap  Gryffyth,  438. 
Florence^   of  Worcefter,  an 

hifborian,  347. 
Foliot^    Gilbert,    bilhop  of 
Hereford,  and  afterwards 
of  London,  a  pallage  in 
his  letter  to  Becket,  142. 
he  complains  of  the  fcu- 
tage  laid  on  the  clergy, 
145.  oppofes  the  eleclion 
of  Becket  with  extraordi- 
nary firmnefs,   149.  his 
fpeech  before  the  pope  in 
behalf  of  the  King,  422. 
WTites  a  memorable  letter 
to  Becket,  462 — 464.  be- 
ing  excommunicated  by 
him,  the  King  and  feveral 
others  intercede  in  his  fa- 
vour, with  great  teftimiO- 
nies  to  his  honour,  550, 
ibid,  but  none  of  the  bi- 
fhops,  except  his  fellow- 
fufferer,  the  billiop  of  Sa- 
liibury,  ventures  to  appeal 
to  the  pope  in  the  cafe, 
554.  the  pope  orders  him 
to  be  abfolved,  and  fpeaks 
honourably  of  him,  590. 
excommunicateshim  again 

on 
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on  falfe  fiiggeflions,  624. 
he  goes  to  the  kmg  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  implore  his  aid, 

638. 

Forfeiture  of  fiefs,  206. 

/////^^■7TJ,  baion  de,  91.  raifes 
a  rebelHon  againft  Coiian 
duke  of  Bretagne,  after 
he  had  been  the  inftrumeiu 
of  advancing  himi,  457. 
is  defeated  by  Henry,  ibid. 

Frankalmoign^  a  tenure  pecu- 
liar to  ecclefiaflicks,  266. 
duties  required  by  it.  Unci. 

Frank-pledge^  the  inftitu- 
tion,  nature  and  lUe  of  it, 
278. 

Frederic  Barbarnjjfa^  emperor 
of  Germany,  calls  a  coun- 
cil at  Pavia,  and  efpoufcs 
the  part  of  Viclor  as  can- 
didate for  the  papacy,  117. 
another  is  held  by  him  at 
Lodi  about  the  fame  af- 
fair, 121.  and  a  meeting 
is  propofed  at  St.  Jean  de 
Laone,  between  him  and 
Louis  on  that  fabjecl,  130, 
131.  caufes  why  it  failed, 
ar.d  confequences  thereof, 
132 — 138.  in  encamp- 
ments and  fieges,  he  fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  the  ar:- 
cient  Romans,  166.  con- 
ftitution  made  by  him  con- 
cerning feuds,  230.  why 
he  advanced  men  of  lov/ 
birth  to  knighthood,  254. 
he  commits  to  writing  fome 
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part  of  the  feudal  law,  y^j 
is  a  favourer  of  the  civi 
law,  and  carries  his  claims 
as  emperor  too  high,  284, 
285.  fends  an  ambaflador, 
and  propofes  a  confederacy 
with  Henry,  453.  comes 
into  Lom.bardy  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  500. 
is  crowned  at  Rome  by  the 
anti-pope,  ibid,  foon  after- 
wards his  army  is  much 
weakened  by  a  peftilential 
fever,  ibid,  which  obliges 
him  to  retire  into  Lom- 
bardy  in  great  diftrefs,  501 . 
A  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication and  depofilion  is 
pafi:  againft  him  by  Alex- 
ander, which  caufes  moll 
of  the  cities  in  Lombard v 
to  revolt  from  him,  ibid. 
He  is  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  efcapes  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, 517.  Alexander's 
fentence  of  depofition  a- 
gainft  him  dlfregarded  in 
Germany,  ibid,  he  fends 
another  very  fplendid  em- 
baiTy  to  Henry,  537. 

G. 

Geoffry^  King  Henry's  bro- 
ther, why  Henry  did  not 
refign  to  him  the  earldoms 
of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  according  to  his 
fatlier's  v/ill,  28.  he  rebels 
againfb  that  p:ince,  and 
lofcs 
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lofes  hi^  three  caflles  of 
Miiebeau,  Chinon,  and 
Loudon.  Henry  leaves  Iiim 
the  lands  belonging  to  thofc 
caftles,  and  ailig-s  him  a 
penfion,  30,  ^i.allifhed  by 
Henry  in  regard  to  the 
tarldom  of  Nantes,  85. 
dies,  86. 
Genffry^  Henry's  third  ibn, 
contra<^\ed  to  the  daughter 
of  Conan  le  Petit,  456.  be- 
comes duke  of  Bietagne, 
557' 

Gerard^  fee  Alhigeiifis. 
Giraldus  Camhrtrfis^  ^^p. 
Glan-jiUe^  chief  juftiiiary  of 
Englaf  d  under  He.-ry  11. 

203.  his  treatife  of  lavv's, 

204,  205,    206,  207.  Q^C. 

286.  the  mofh  ancient  of 
our  law  books  now  extant, 
288. 

Grand  and  petit  fergeanty^ 
what?  245,  246. 

Gratia:]^  his  decretum,  279. 

Gratum  and  Vivian,  nuncios 
from  the  pope,  come  to 
Henry  in  Normandy  • 
Gratian's  faying  to  that 
king  ■  they  yield  fome 
points  to  him,  559.  but 
other  difficulties  arifmg, 
tiie  conference  is  broke  off 
Henry's  language  frights 
them  into  more  complaif- 
ance.  They  abfolve  his 
fervants  but  juft  after- 
wards com.plai:i  of  him  to 
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the  pope,  as  if  he  altered 
the  agreement,  560,  561. 
difcuilion  of  that  tranfac- 
tio  562,  563.  they  pre- 
pare to  return  into  Italy,. 
565.  Vivian  is  recalled 
by  Henry,  ihid.  he  tries 
to  foftp  Becket  and  bring 
him  to  approve  of  his  re- 
turn, bur  in  vain,  ihid.  fends 
him  a  copy  of  Henry's  of- 
fer, and  entreats  him  to 
attend  on  a  ccnference  be- 
tween that  king  and  Louis, 
ihid.  b^i  .g  diffacislied  with 
Henry's  proceeding,  he 
refufes  to  m.eddle  any  more 
in  the  negotiation,  568. 
Grentt'fmeinil^  Hugh,  baron 
of  Hinkley,  fenefchal  in 
Henry  I's  time,  241. 

H. 

Henry  11.  hears  of  the  death 
of  Stephen,  but  will  not 
hafhen  to  E:gland,  till  he 
has  firfb  compofed  the  af- 
fair's of  Normandy,  i,  2. 
confers  with  his  mother, 
happy  agreement  between 
them,  2.  fummons  a  coun- 
cil of  the  barons  and  pre- 
lates of  Normandy,  and 
conndes  to  his  mother  the 
government  of  thatdutchy, 
3.  is  detained  a  month  at 
Barheur  by  contrary  winds, 
puts  to  fea  in  fuch  weather, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  fhip- 
wreck  ; 
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v/reck  ;  but  efcapes  and 
lands  in  the  New  Foreft, 
ibid,  welconnied  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  4. 
crowned,  together  with  his 
que^n,  ibid,    his  condud: 
with  regard  to  his  corona- 
tion-oath,  and  the  oaths 
to  be  taken  to  him  :  what 
meafures  he  obferved  to- 
wards refloring  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  realm,  and 
union  omong  his  fubjedls, 
ibid,  he  meets  his  parlia- 
ment, and  in  performance 
of  the  treaty  of  Winchef- 
ter,  immediately  fends  a- 
way  the  foreign  troops  left 
by  Stephen,  6.   and  de- 
molifhes  thecaftles  ereded 
in  the  late  reign,  8.  pro- 
fecutes  W.  de  Peverel  for 
the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Chefter,  in  purfuance  of 
the  above  treaty,  he  re- 
fumes   crown-lands  and 
polTeflions  which  Stephen 
had  alienated,  8,  9.  v/here- 
in  he  meets  with  great  dif- 
ficulties,   but  furmounts 
tliem  by  firmncfs  a:^d  cle- 
mency, 9,  10.  he  calls  a 
parliament  at  Wallingford, 
which  fettles  the  {ucceifioa 
upon  his  eldefl  fon,  and  in 
cafe  of  the  death  of  that 
prince  on  his  fecond,  14. 
confirms  to  his  people  the 
charter  of  King  Henry  I. 
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1 6.  looks  after  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  lav/s,  and 
good  order  of  the  kingdom, 
ibid,  makes  a  wife  choice 
of  his  miniflers,  18.  an 
account  of  thefe,  and  of 
the  reafons  upon  which  he 
chofe  them,  18--25.  ex- 
cludes the  bifhcp  of  Win- 
chefter  from  all  power, 
and  why,  ibid,  orders  all 
that  prelate's  caflles  to  be 
demolifhed,  on  his  leaving 
the  realm  without  permif- 
fion  from  him,  26.  lets  him 
return,  but  confines  him 
to  his  epifcopal  duties,  ibid, 
does  homage  to  Louis  for 
his  fiefs  in  France,  27,  28, 
applies  to  the  pope,  for  a 
difpenfation,  to  releafe  him 
from  his  oath  to  obferve 
his  father's  will  with  regard 
to  the  three  earldom.s  of 
Anjou,    Touraine,  and 
Maine,  v/hich  he  obtains, 
28,  29.  His  brother  Geof- 
fry  rebelling  on  that  ac- 
count, he  takes  from  him 
liis  callles,  but  leaves  him 
an  honourable  maintenance 
in  lands  a::d  money,  30. 
Obliges   the  nobility  of 
Gafcony  and  Guienne  to 
give  him  hoftages,  33.  is 
made  regent  of  Flanders 
and  Vermandois,  34.  re- 
covers the  three  northern 
counties  from  the  king  of 
Scotland, 
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Scotland,  and  makes  that 
pii^ce  acknowledge  him- 
felf  his  valllil  for  Lothian, 
but  at  the  fame  time  con- 
f.  rs  on  him  the  earldom 
of  Huntiigton,  36,  37. 
flrengthens  the  Flemilh 
colony  in  South  Wales,  by 
fending  thither  fome  of 
Stephen's  mercenaries, 
whom  he  drove  out  of 
England,  74.  makes  v/ar 
on  the  Welch,  75.  76.  falls 
into  an  ambufcade,  where 
Ills  life  is  in  great  danger, 
but  repells  the  enemy,  and 
changes  th'-^-  plan  of  the 
war,  by  means  of  v/hich, 
and  by  his  kindnefs  to 
Rhees  ap  Gryffyth,  the 
prince  of  South  Wales,  he 
gains  an  honourable  peace, 
81.  appoints  the  lifts  for  a 
dael  between  Henry  de 
ElTex,  bis  confcable,  and 
Robert  de  Montfort,  on  a 
cliarge  of  high  treaton  a- 
gainft  the  former  for  his 
cowardly  behaviour  in  the 
war  againfl  the  Vv'elch  ; 
mitigates  the  doom  of  tlie 
vanquifned,  82.  Receives 
homage  at  Chefhsr,  from 
Malcolm  the  third,  ki  '.g 
of  Scotland,  for  the  fiefs 
that  prince  held  of  Erg- 
land,  but  v/ith  a  fayi^^g  to 
all  his  royal  dignities,  82. 
holds  his  court,  not  in  the 
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city,  but  fuburbs  of  Lin- 
coln, at  the  Chriftmas  fefti- 
val,  out  of  regard  to  an 
ancient  fuperftition  in  the 
people,  83.  an  inflance  of 
his  contemning  the  fuper- 
ftition s  of  the  Welch,  tho' 
he  paid  this  regard  to  thofe 
of  his  E  ^glifh  fubjetts, 
ihid.  84.  he  reftores  the 
coin  of  his  kingdom  to  it's 
due  v/eight  and  finenefs, 
ibid,  he  goes  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  fupports  his 
brother  Geoffry  in  the 
dominion  of  Nantes  againft 
Conan,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
85,  86.  on  the  death  of 
GecfFry  he  fucceeds  to  that 
dominion,  ihid.  to  prevent 
the  king  of  France  from 
difputing  his  claim  to  it, 
he  propofes  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  his  eld-:  ft 
fon  Henry,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Louis  by  his 
fecond  v/ife,  which  Louis 
gladly  accepts,  87,  88.  He 
is  invited  to  Paris  by 
Louis,  where  he  obtains 
from  that  prince  anappro^ 
bation  of  his  title  to 
Nantes,  and  a  commiiTion 
to  judge  and  determnne 
the  difpute  between  Conan 
and  Eudo,  earl  of  Pon- 
tieure,  upon  the  right  to 
the  dukedom  of  Bretagne, 
90.  Conan  m.akes  him  a 
ceiTion 
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ceflion  of  the  city  and 
earldom  of  Nantes,  and 
he  pafTes  fentence  in  his 
favour,  91.  foon  afterwards 
he    takes    pofTellion  of 
Nantes,  fupprelTes  a  revolt 
in  Poitou,  and  returns  into 
Normandy  to  attend  on 
Louis  at  Mont  St.  Michel ; 
gains  the  favour  of  that 
king  by  the   refpedt  he 
fhews  him  on  this  occa- 
fion,  which  he  makes  an 
advantageous  ufe  of  for  his 
greatnefs   in  France,  92, 
93.   brings  the   earl  of 
Blois  to  yield  to  him  the 
fhrong  caflles  of  Frettevai 
and  Amboife,  which  had 
been  ufurped  from  Anjou, 
and  die  earl  of  Perche,  to 
reftore  two  fortrefTes  un- 
juftly  taken  from  his  de- 
mefne  in  Normandy,  con- 
fenting    that   the  latter 
fhould  hold  the  town  of 
Belefme  as  his  valTal,  93. 
recovers  all  that  had  been 
alienated,  during  the  late 
civil  war,  from  his  demefne 
in  Normandy,  ibid,  pro- 
mifes  Louis  to  be  his  con- 
federate in   a  holy  war 
againft  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
but  trufts  to  Pope  Adrian 
for  the  preventing  of  that 
prince  from  executing  this 
project,  which  was  impro- 
per at  that  time,  and  avails 


himfelf  of  the  levies  made, 
under  pretence  of  it,  in  ail 
his  French  dominions,  to 
revive  and  enforce  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  his  queen  on 
Touloufe,  75—96.  he  forms 
confederacies  for  a  war  on 
this  account,  py,  98.  he 
returns  into  Eilgland  toafiC 
the  alTiftance  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  98,  99.  holds  a  par- 
liament or  great  council 
on  the  Eafler  feftival,  at 
Worcefler,  upon  v/hich 
occafion  he  and  his  queen 
wore  their  crowns  (as  was 
ufual)  but  when  they  came 
to  the  oblation,  laid  them 
down  on  the  altar  and 
vowed  to  wear  them  no 
more,  98.  finds  the  barons 
of  England,  and  all  his 
military  tenants,  ready  to 
affift  him  in  thev/ar  againft 
the  earl  of  Touloufe,  98, 

99.  reafons  for  that  comx- 
plaifance,//'/'*^.  he  isattend- 
ed  to  it  by  Malcolm,  the 
young  king  of  Scotland, 

100.  finding  that  Louis 
had  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
city  of  Touloufe,  with  a 
refolution  to  defend  it,  he 
abftains  from  attacking  it, 
againft  the  opinion  of  his 
favourite  Becket,  102, 103, 
reafons  for  this  refolution, 
ibid,  but  he  profecutes  the 
war  with  vigour  and  fiac- 

cefs 
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cefs  in  other  places,  105. 
concludes  a  fecret  treaty 
with  the  earl  of  Evereux, 
which  helps  to  bring  on  a 
truce,  ibid.  106.  he  and 
Louis  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  on  terms  that  are 
honourable  and  advanta- 
geous to  Henry  :  Particu- 
lars thereof,  108,  109. 
Henry  con  fen  ts,  after  the 
death  of  William  de  Blois, 
King  Stephen's  fon,  that 
his  fifter  Mary,  who  was  a 
nun,  fhould  be  ftolen  out 
of  her  convent  and  mar- 
ried to  the  fecond  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  by 
which  marriage  that  prince 
gains  the  earldom  of  Bou- 
logr.e ,  though  this  adt  is 
oppofed  by  Becket,  as  of- 
fenfive  to  religion,  113, 
114.  Henry  makes  a  pro- 
vifion  for  Hamichn,  his 
Fiatural  brother,  by  mar- 
rying him  to  the  widov/ 
of  W.  de  Blois,  daughter 
and  heirefs  to  W.  de  War- 
ren, earl  of  Surry,  ibid,  he 
concerts  meafures  with 
Louis  on  the  part  they 
fhould  take  in  the  fchifm' 
betv/een  two  popes,  18, 
19.  he  ratifies  the  peace 
with  that  king,  but  does 
not  attend  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptials  v/ith  a  fifter 
of  the  earl  of  Champagne, 
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122,  123.  on  his  return 
into  Normandy,  he  cele- 
brates the  form  of  a  mar- 
riage, or  public  and  folemn 
efpoufals  between  his  fon 
Henry  and  the  princefs 
Margaret,  by  which  he 
gains  the  Norman  Vexin, 
with  three  caftles  on  the 
frontrer,  123,  124.  he  is 
juftified  by  the  clear  words 
of  the  late  treaty  from  the 
charge  of  fraud  in  this 
matter,  124.  he  takes  the 
caftle  of  Chaumont,  in  the 
county  of  Blois,  from  the 
brother  of  the  French 
queen,  delivers  it  to  one  of 
his  valTals,  who  had  a  claim 
to  it,  ard  expecting  a  war 
with  Louis,  ftrengthens  his 
territories  with  additional 
fortifications,  and  repairs 
of  the  old  ones,  where 
wanting,  1 26.  he  aifo builds 
a  palace  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rouen,  and  an 
hofpital  for  lepers,  ibid. 
he  does  not  feek  to  fight 
with  Louis,  v/hen  he  finds 
that  a  battle  is  avoided  by 
that  monarch,  v/ho  had 
made  a  faint  attempt 
agaiijfi:  his  frontier,  but 
confents  to  a  truce,  during 
which  he  fupprelies  a  re- 
bellion in  Aquitaine,  and 
takes Chati Hon  above Agen, 
127.  prefidcs,  together  with 
Louis, 
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Louis,  at  the  council  of 
Touloufe.    Does  a  very 
important  fervice  to  that 
monarch  and  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  third,  by  alTifh- 
ing  them  again  ft  the  em- 
peror,  Frederick  Barba- 
roffa,  136,  137.  he  and 
Louis  have  a  meeticg  at 
Touci,  on  the  Loire,  with 
that  Pontiff,  whom  they 
lead  to  aPavillion  prepared 
for  their  reception,  walking 
afoot  on  each  fide  of  his 
horfe,and  holding  the  reins 
of  his  bridle,  138.  obfer- 
vations  on  that  a6l,  138, 
129.  Thro' the  mediation 
of  Alexander,  he  obtains 
a  peace  from  Louis  with- 
out giving  up  any  thing 
to  him,  139.  he  receives 
an  extraordinary  embalTy 
from  the.Mahom.etan  king 
of  Valentia  and  Murcia, 
140, 141.  upon  Theobald's 
death,  he  advances  Becket 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
^ainft  the  general  fenfe 
of  his  clergy  and  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  though 
his  rnodier  Matilda  did  her 
utmoft  to  diffuade  him 
from  it :  His  motives  to 
this  choice:  Violent  means 
by  vvhich  the  oppofition  to 
Becket' s  eledtion  was  got 
over,  142 — 147.  Henry 
returns  to  E  igland,  and 
Vol.  II 
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appeafes  a  great  commo- 
tion in  South  Wales;  after 
which  he  holds  his  court  at 
Woodftock,  where  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  all 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of 
Wales  pay  their  homage 
to  him,  and  to  his  eldefh 
fon ,  151  — 153.  p  erfonal 
quaUties  of  Henry,  his 
private  life  and  manners, 
154,  155.  he  undertakes 
to  corred  fome  great  evils 
in  the  church,  and  to  re- 
ftrain  it's  encroachments 
on  the  civil  power,  369- 
oppofed  herein  by  Becket, 
ihid.  Is  much  alarmed  at 
his  fending  him  back  the 
great  feal,  into  Normandy, 
and  afhamed  of  having 
been  duped  in  the  choice 
be  had  made,  370.  comes 
to  England  on  that  account, 
and  lliews  him  marks  of 
his  difpleafure ;  yet  per- 
mits him  and  moft  of  the 
other  Englifh  bilhops  to 
go  to  the  council  held  at 
Tours  by  pops  Alexander 
the  third,  371.  he  takes 
occafion  from  this  prelate's 
having  protected  fome  cler- 
gymen guilty  of  capital 
crimes  againft  the  royal 
juftice,  to  begin  his  in- 
tended reformation  of  the 
clergy,  375,  376.  his 
fpeech  to  the  bifhops  on 
X  X  that 
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that  fubjed:,  ibid,  further 
proceedi::gs  on  this  bufi- 
nefs,  37'!,  378.  council  of 
Clarendon  andtranladions 
there,  381,  389.  Henry 
applies  to  the  pope  to  ob- 
tain a  confirmation  from 
the  apoftolick  fee  of  the 
cuflom.s  and  dignities  of 
his  realm,  390.  A  like 
requefl:  had  been  refuft^d 
to  him  before,  and  this, 
though  Becket  feem.ingly 
concurred  in  defiring  it, 
v/as  alfo  deniid,  392. 
another,  demard  of  the 
iegatine  power  for  the 
archbifhcp  of  York  is 
made  by  He^ry^  and 
without  fuccefs,  383. 
he  is  much  difuirbed  at 
heari-^g  that  Escket  had 
fled  beyond  fea,  but  that 
prelate  being  driven  back, 
and  comiing  to  his  court, 
he  treats  him  mildly,  yet 
drops  words  that  alarm 
h.im,  395,  397.  Is  adnio- 
nifhed  by  his  nobles  and 
CGunfellora  to  take  care  of 
himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs 
againft  the  attempts  of 
the  clergy,  and  particular- 
ly of  Becket,  to  encroach 
on  the  royal  power,  395. 
He  cites  Becket  to  appear 
before  him  for  denying 
juflice  to  John  his  miare- 
ICiia],  306.  on  that  pre- 
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late's  refufal  he  calls  him 
to  anfwer  for  this  offence, 
and  other  matters,  ibid. 
demands  of  him.  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  faid 
he  had  lent  him,  when  he 
was .  chancellor,  397,  re- 
quires him  to  account  for 
the  rents  of  feveral  vacant 
abbies  and  bifhoprics,  and 
other  cafual  profits  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  which 
he  had  in  his  hands  m.any 
years,  398.  grants  him  a  ■ 
rcfpite,   which  he  prays 
for,  before  he  makes  his 
anfwer,  400.  being inform^- 
ed  of  the  manner  of  his 
comiing  into  the  cham.ber^ 
where  he  and  the  peers 
v/ere  afTem.bled,  carrying 
a  crofs  in  his  hands,  he  re- 
tires into  an  inner  room., 
and  there  com.plair.s  of  this 
behaviour,   402.    he  re- 
quires only   that  juflice 
fliould  be  done  him  on  the 
.  debt  he  claim^ed  from  that 
prelate,    and  fends  fome 
,  lords  to  demand  of  him, 
whether  he  would  give 
pledges  to  fhand  the  jucig- 
ment  of  the  court  on  that 
article,  or  was  prepared  to 
do  the  king  rigtit  accord- 
ing to  his  promife.  On 
his  anfwer,  it  is  refolved 
by  Henry  and  tlie  tem^po- 
ral  barons  to  attaint  him  of 
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high  treafbn  :  But  Henry 
permits  the  bifhops  to  ap- 
peal to  the  pope  again  ft 
him  on  account  of  his  per- 
jury, 403,  404.  while 

they  declare  this  to  him, 
Henry  demands  juftice  a- 
gainft  him  from  the  tempo- 
ral lords,  and  calls  in  cer- 
tain fheriffs,  and  fome  ba- 
rons of  inferior  dignity,  to 
aflift  in  thejudgment,  405. 
after  his  withdrawing him- 
felf  from  hearing  that 
judgment,  Henry  fearing 
fome  a6t  of  illegal  violence 
againft  him,  orders  pro- 
claimaiion  to  be  made, 
forbidding  all  perfons,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  do  hini 
or  his  people  any  harm, 
407.  promifes  to  advife 
with  liis  council  on  his  pe- 
tition for  a  licence  to  go 
out  of  the  realm,  ibid,  ob- 
fervations  on  all  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Northnmpio^, 
409,-413.  on  no. ice  of 
his  flight,  Heery  orders 
the  ports  to  be  guarded, 
and  lends  an  embafTy  to 
the  king  of  France,  the 
p'^pe,  and  the  earl  of 
-Flanders,  413.  this  prov- 
ing fruithfs,  he  confifcates 
all  the  archbifhop's  eftate, 
does  other  acls,  which  he 
was  impowered  to  do  by 
law,  againft  him  and  his 
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adherents,  and  ftops  the 
payment  of  Peterpence  to 
the  pope,  433.  but  a6ls 
unjuftly  in  banifhing  all 
the  relations,  friends,  and 
dependants  of  Becket. 
Obfervations  on  that  edicl, 
435,-436.  letter  to  Henry 
concerning  it  from  one  of 
his  friends,  ibid,  inutility 
and  mifchief  of  i:  to  his 
affairs,  ibid,  he  has  an  in- 
terview with  Louis,  437. 
confents  to  one  with  Alex- 
ander, but  conditionally, 
that  Becket  be  not  prefent, 
ibid,  returns  to  England 
and  makes  an  unfuccefsful 
war  againft  the  rebellious 
Welch,  438,  442.  punitli- 
es  their  iioftagrs.  Re- 
marks on  that  a(fl,  ibid.— 
444.  fee  alfo  528,-531. 
Herjry  gives  his  eldeft 
daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Sixo'iy,  448.  writes  a  very 
exraordii:iary  letter  to  the 
archbiftiop  of  Cologne, 
and  fends  an  embafly  to 
the  diet  of  Wurtlburg  af- 
fembled  againft  pope  A- 
lexa  der  in  favour  of  Vic- 
tor, 449,  451,  reflxlions 
thereupon.,  451,  452. 
H^nry  prefides  i  1  a  fynod 
held  at  Oxford  for  the 
trial  of  fome  Germans  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy,  and 
orders  them  to  be  cruelly 
X  x  2  puniihed. 
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punifhcd^   452,  454.  he 
goes  to  France,  and  chaf- 
trfes  foine  of  his  barons  in 
Maine  for  difobedience  to 
queen  Eleanor^  whom  he 
had  left  regent  of  that 
eaildom    as  well   as  of 
Aquitaine,  and  fupprelT^is 
fome  commotions  in  Bre- 
tagne,  which  had  induced 
Con  an  to  treat  with  him 
for  a  cefiion  of  the  admini- 
flration  of  that  dutchy  to 
him.,  in  trvift  for  Geoffrv, 
his  tliird  fon,  till  he  iTiould 
be  of  age,  on  a  contract 
of  marriage  between  that 
prince    and  ConilantLi, 
Conan's    daughter,  he 
(Conan)  retaining  only  the 
earldom  of  Gaingamp  for 
himfelf,  455,  457.  mipor- 
tance  of  this  acquifition, 
458,  459.  Henry's  good 
goverment  there,  ibid,  lie 
calls  a  great   council  at 
Chinon,   in  Touraine,  to 
advife  with  them  by  what 
means  he  fhould  refift  the 
cKcommiUnication  he  was 
threatened  with  byBecket; 
and  follows  the  council  of 
the  billiop  of  Lifieux  to 
appeal  againft  it  to  the 
pope  :  Orders  two  of  his 
biiliops  to  notify  this  ap- 
peal to  Becket,  but  they 
not  finding  him,  heefcapes 
exc  mmunicatioH  only  by 
o 


his  ficknefs  which  did  not 
lafl  long,  4-70,  473,  im- 
propriety or  this  appeal, 
473.    He  fends  into  Eng- 
land orders,  for  preventing 
letters  of  interdid  being 
brought  into  that  kingdom, 
or  received  there,  or  obey- 
ed, under  fevere  penalties, 
471.    he   drives  Becket 
from  his  retreat  at  Pontig- 
ni,  ibid,  cenfure  of  that 
ac!:!,  473.    he  negociates 
with  Alexander,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,  who 
aiks  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  for  his  fon  : 
Reafons  againfi:  his  em- 
ploying John  of  Oxford  in 
this  bufmefs,    which  yet 
the  event  fo  far  juftified, 
the  great  points  were  gain- 
ed for  him,  from  Alexan- 
der, by  that  minifter,  474. 
ibid,  what  conceflions,  or 
promifes  were  made  by 
him,  and  how  far  autho- 
rifed  by  Henry,  476.  to 
what    his    fuccefs  muft 
chiefly  be  afcribed.  Hen- 
ry obtains,  by  other  mini- 
fters,  John  of  Oxford's 
collegues,   the  fight  and 
pofTelfion  of  fome  very  im- 
portant letters,  477,  478. 
he   had  fought  to  gain 
time,  in  hopes  of  Alexan- 
der's death,  or  of  fome 
diftrefs, 
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diftreff,  into  which  the 
emperor  might  bring  that 
prince,  482,  ihid.  a  war 
breaks  out  between  him 
and  Louis  on  a  feudal  dif- 
pute  about  Auvergne,  484. 
events  of  that  war,  which 
brings  on  an  armiftice, 
during  which  Henry  fup- 
preffes  a  rebellion  in  Bre- 
tagne,  ibid.  ^.86.  he  re- 
ceives an  account  of  his 
mother's  death,  487.  his 
care  to  caution  her  againft 
the  arts  of  Becket  in  a 
mediation  fhe  undertook, 
between  him  and  that  pre- 
late, at  the  urgent  defire 
of  the  pope,  489,  490.  a 
fpirited  declaration  made 
by  him,  about  that  time, 
in  a  letter  to  the  college 
of  Cardinals,  493.  he  pays 
large  fums,  bequeathed  by 
Matilda,  to  pious  and 
cliaji table  ufes,  494.  pa- 
cifies the  earls  of  Boulogne 
and  of  Flanders,  who 
threatened  to  invade  Erg- 
land,  by  a  fubfidiary  treaty 
concluded  with  the  earl  of 
Boulogne,  497.  account 
of  former  treaties  of  the 
fam.e  nature,  ibid.  500, 
Henry  fhews  great  indig- 
nation on  reading  the  let- 
ters brought  by  the  Cardi- 
nal-Legates, 513.  his  dif- 
courfe  and  offers  to  them, 


ibid,  he  is  dc  fi rious  to  fill 
up  tlie  vaca::t  fees  in  his 
ki-^gdom.  :  preff/s  the  le- 
gates to  hear  his  caufe 
with  Bucket,  and  offers 
them  any  fecurity,  that 
he  would  fland  to  their 
judgm.ent  on  every  article, 
if  they  would  do  him  juf- 
tice,  512,  513.  ?-t  the  end 
of  this  conference  he  faid 
publickly,  that  he  wifhed 
bis  eyes  might  never  more 

fee  the  face  of  a  cardinal  : 
Yet,  at  their  audience  of 
leave,  he  bagged  their  in- 
tercelfion  with  the  pope  to 
rid  him  of  Becket,  and 
fpoke  with  fo  much  emoti- 
on that  he  even  fhed  tears, 
ibid,  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  which  fuf- 
pended  Becket's  authority 
over  him  or  liis  realm,  till 
that  prelate  Ihould  recover 
his  royal  favour,  he  re- 
fufes  to  fee  liim.,  which  he 
had  promi fed  to  do  before, 

'and,  befides  other  boafli  g 
expreffiors,  fays,  to  tlie 
billiop  of  Worcefter,  that 
he  had  now  got  the  pope  and 
all  the  cardinals  in  his  piirfe. 
He  even  declares  in  his 
family  what  bribes  he  had 
piven.  and  to  whom  of  the 
fecret  college,  515,  516. 
His  offer  to  cardinal  Otto, 
concerning  Becke.t  and  the 
X  X  3  royal 
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royal  ciifloms,  521,  522. 
obfervations  upon  it,  ibid. 
he  fuppreiTes  a  revolt  in 
Aquitaine  and  treats  of 
peace  with  Louis,  525, 
526.  he  implores  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Chartrcs  10  recor- 
cile  him  to  his  Hege  lord, 
the  kiiig  of  France,  ivitb 
whom^  and  for  ivbom^  be 
uvas  ready  to  go  to  a  boly 
war  agaiiiji  ^gypt^  527. 
theconclufion  of  the  peace 
is  retarded  by  feveral  inci- 
dents, particularly  by  the 
murder  of  Henry's  general 
in  Aquitaine,  the  earl  of 
Salifbury,  and  by  a  revolt 
in  Bretagne,both  which  are 
punifh'dbyHenry52  8,53o 
isaccufedtoL.ouis.byEudo, 
earl  of  Pontieure,  of  hav- 
ing debauched  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  deliver- 
ed to  him  as  an  hofliage  of 
peace,  531.  an  iiiterviev/ 
is  propofed  between  him 
and  Louis,  but,  hecomirg 
to  it  late,  and  with  a  mul- 
titude of  armed  knights, 
it  gives  an  alarm  to  the 
French,  and  prevents  the 
conference,  533.  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  effecls  of  the 
paffionof  anger  upon  Hen- 
ry apprcachirg  to  frenzy, 
536.  he  receives  a  fpiendid 
em^baify  from  the  emperor, 
to  offer  him  affi fiance  a- 
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gainft  Louis^   if  he  will 
join  in  the  fchifm.  He 
returns  an  anfwcr,  wliich 
intimates  tliat  he  might 
accept  this  orrer,  if  Lo^iis 
and  Alexander  Ihould  con- 
tinue to  act  as  for  feme 
time  paft,  537.  this  acce- 
lerates the  peace^  which  is 
foon  afterwards  concluded 
at  Montmirail  :  Articles 
thereof,  538,  539.  obfer- 
vations  thereupon,  540, 
541.  declarations  faid  to 
have  been  thrown  out  by 
Henry,  and  confirmed  by 
oaths,  that  he  would  never 
again  do  homage  to  Louis 
for  the  dutchy  of  Norman- 
dy :   The  truth  of  this 
very  doubtful,  542.  what 
paft  between  Henry  and 
Becket    at  Montmirail, 
543,  544.  his  anfwer  to 
the  miOnks,  who  delivered 
him  a  letter  of  com.miinati- 
on  from  the  pope,  547. 
he  vainly  ufes  his  utmoil 
endeavours  to  prevail  on 
the  pop?,  that  Becket,  by- 
orders  from  his  Holinefs, 
Hiould  be  called  out  of 
France,and  tranflated  from 
Canterbury  tofome  foreign 
^-e,  552,  553.  he  requires 
Louis  to  expel  Becket  out 
of  France,  555.  lie  com- 
pleats   the  eflablilliment 
of  liis  fon  Geoftry  in  Bre- 
tagne. 
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tagne,  and  fiibdues  fome 
rebels  in  Gaicony  ai-d 
Pokou.  Makes  ftrong 
lines  for  the  d  fence  of 
-Cue  part  of  his  fiontier  in 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy, 
builds  a  caftle  at  Beauvoir, 
-and  carries  on  other  gr-^at 
works  for  the  her  ent  of  his 
people,  particularly  a  dyke 
or  ba  k,  to  reftrain  the 
overflowings  of  the  Loire, 
557'.  558.  he  receives 
Gratian  a  d  Vivian,  tv/o 
rnincios  from  the  pope, 
and  angrily  breaks  off  two 
confererces  with  diem, 
which  renders  them  more 
complaifa  t,  559, 560.  but 
new  difputes  arife,  which 
prevent  an  agreemeijt, 
561.  the  nuncios  depart 
from  Henry,  bat  he  re- 
calls V^ivia'^,  565.  has  a 
conference  with  Louis,  in 
which  he  promifes  to  treat, 
in  an  amicable  m.anner, 
v/ith  the  earl  of  Touloufe, 
on  the  claim  of  his  fon 
Richard,  as  duke  of  Aqui- 
■tai.ie,  to  that  earldom,  and 
to  fend  that  prince  to  be 
educated  in  the  court  of 
France,  566.  his  anfwer 
to  an  artful  petition  from 
Becket,  567,  568.  and  to 
another  of  the  fame  kind, 
^68,  569.  difpute  about 
the  kifs  of  Pciur,  570.  he 
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fends  over  fevere  injundVi- 
ons  to  England  :  Remarks 
on  the  6th  a'^d  7  th  articles 
concer  ";i  ~gthe  banifhment 
of  the  kindredof  offe  jders, 
and  of  all  'u:bo  belonged  to 
them,  c^-ji,  572.  Henry 
propofes  to  crown  his  eldeft 
fon  :  Nature  and  intent  of 
fach  coronatio".s :  Reafor^ 
for  a"d  agninfl:  thepraclice, 
577,  580.  It  app-ars 
thr,t  the  ki^:g  had  intended 
to  do  t^iis  ad:  fom.e  years 
before  :  What  prevented 
in  then,  and  determiined 
him  to  it  now,  581,  582. 
difficulty  arifi^g  from  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury's 
beii^g  out  of  the  kingdom., 
582.  how  got  over,  584, 
585.  Henry  makes  a  pro- 
grefs  over  all  Bretag^e 
with  his  fon  Geoffry,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the 
nobles  and  freemen  of  that 
duichy,  who  had  not  paid 
it  before.  He  proceeds 
judicially  againft  the  earl 
of  Pontieure,  585.  returns 
into  Normandy,and  makes 
a  new^  offer  to  Becket  for 
an  engagement  between 
them,  585.  Henry  does 
not  ej:ough  attend  to  the 
infidious  words  of  the 
pope's  bull  about  his  fon's 
coronation,  591,  he  is  in 
great  dano;er  from  a  tern- 
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peft  in  pafling  the  channel, 
ihid.  liaving  been  abfent 
almoft  four  years,  he  finds 
that  many  di (orders  had 
arifen  in  his  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to 
the  coliedion  of  his  re- 
venues, and  to  all  judicial 
proceedings,  except  thofe 
of  his  own  court.  In  a 
parliament  held  at  Winfor, 
he  appoints  a  commiffion  of 
enquiry  into  thofe  abufes. 
Obfervations  thereupon, 
ihid.  592,  effedts  of  this 
c'ommiilion,  592,  593.  he 
caufes  his  fon  to  be  crown- 
ed, and  minifhers  to  him 
at  the  coronation  feaft, 
595.  words  he  is  flud  to 
have  fpoken  on  that  occa- 
fion,  595,  596.  he  goes 
to  France  in  order  to  pacify 
Louis,  who  refents  his 
daughter's  not  having  been 
crowned  with  her  huiband, 
tbid.  has  an  interview  with 
that  king,  in  which  tiie 
peace  between  them  is  re- 
newed. He  is  irreconcile- 
ably  offended  at  Becket's 
malignant  and  arrogant 
proceeding  about  the  kifs 
of  peace,  597.  reafons 
that  induce  him  to  promife 
to  yield  this  point,  606,— 
607.  yet  defires  fom.e  de- 
lav,  608.  account  of  what 
paft  in  their  meeting  in  a 
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meadow  neat  Frettevalle, 
609,  610.  cenfure  of  Hen- 
ry for  things  he  faid  to 
Becket  on  that  occafion, 
^14,  615.  after  the  extra- 
ordinary m.arks  of  favour, 
he  had  publickly  given  to 
Becket,  he  thinks  he  muft 
not  go  back,  and  there- 
fore grants  his  petition, 
though  materially  different 
from  that  form  of  words 
which  he  ( Henry  )  liad 
fettled  with  the  pope,  6j6. 
his  condefcenfions  are  in- 
effectual to  foften  Becker, 
ibid.  617.  benig  very  fick 
in  Normandy  he  makes 
his  v/ill,  620.  contents 
thereof,  and  remarks  up- 
on one  claufe  therein,  bv 
which  he  defired  to  be 
buried  in  the  monafliery  of 
Grammont,  at  the  feet  of 
an  abbot  there  interred, 
621.  he  delays  the  execu- 
tion of  the  peace  with  Bec- 
ket, 622.  in  a  difcourfe 
with  tliat  prelate,  he  re- 
proaches him  with  ingrati- 
tude, and  annexes  a  new 
condition  to  his  promife  of 
full  refhitution  to  him  and 
his  follow"ers,  626.  in  ano- 
tlier  conference,  he  fays 
to  him,  Ob  !  my  lord,  ivhy 
iDiilyou  not  do  what  Id.efiref 
IthenJJjouldput  every  tfmig 
into  your  hands ^  ibid.  On 
hearing 
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to  his  father-in -]av/,  ihid. 
Heraldry^    the  orip-ia  of  it, 


hearing  the  compjaints  of 
the  archbiPnop  of  York, 
and  the  biihiops  of  London  171. 

and  SahfoLiry  againft  Bee-  Hidt^s^  or  ploiighlands 


aii- 


ket,  he  expreffes  great  re- 
fentment,  and  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  pallion  throws 
out  words  which  occafion 
the  murder  of  that  prelate 
638. 

Henry^  the  King's  eldefl  fon, 


cient  divifion  of  the  and 
of  Englaiid  into  thefe,!  ac- 
cording to  w^hich  the  mili- 
tary or  other  charges  of 
the  kingdom  were  im- 
pofed,  Definition  of  a 
hide  of  land,  180,  181. 


efpoufed  to  Margaret  of  Homage^  how  performed, 
France,  88.  the  marriage      211.    the  words   of  the 

oath  to  mefne  lords,  ihid. 
to  the  Ki-^g,  212.  from 
ecclefiaflick,  ihid. 
France,  557.  is  crowned  i/^i'^'^c';?,  Roger  de,  an  hifto- 
king  of  England  in  his      rian,  34.8. 
father's  life  time,  595.  an  iiZ/Y/w^/,  Richard  de,jufl:iciary 

of  Normandy,  has  full 


iblemnized,  124.  he,  as 
earl  of  Arijou,  performs 
the  office  of  fenefchal  of 


arrogant  expieliion  of  his 
on  this  occafion,  ihid.  rea- 
fons  why  his  co nfort  could 
not  be  crowned  at  the  famaC 
time,  597.  refufes  to  ad- 
mitBecket  tocome  to  him, 
609. 

Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bavaria,  propofes 
marriage  to  Matilda,  kir.g 
Henry's  eldefb  daughter, 


power  from  Henry  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Louis, 
52^. 


7. 


I. 

how  treated  in  Eng- 
land from  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  to  that  of  Hei 


xluhvely,  331--. 


ry  II. 
334- 

445.  that  prince's  iliuftri-  Inheritances  feudal,  how  fet- 
ous  family,  extenfive  do-      tied,  201,  cs't-. 
minions,  and perfonal  qua-  John  of  ^J::fo'd^  prefided  i  i 


lities,  446,  447.  he  fup- 
preiTes  a  rebellion  in  S  ax— 
ony,  446.  receives  his 
confort,  the  princefs  of 
England,  448.  joins  in  the 
embalTy  from^  the  emperor 


the  parliament  at  Noi 
thampton,  where  Bucket 
was  tried,  582.  fent  from 
Henry  to  \Vartfburg  (or 
Wittenberg)  his  errand  and 
conduct  there,  416,  417. 

mad  a 


made  dean  of  Salifbury, 
but  his  elecftion  is  annulled, 
ar:d  he  excommunicated 
byBecket,  4.26—434..  fent 
to  Alexander,  refigns  his 
deanry  to  that  Pontiff,  but 
receives  it  from  him  again 
with  abfoluiion,  439.  ne- 
gotiates with  him.,  and  ob- 
tains great  points  for  his 
mailer,  439 — 443.  arrives 
in  England,  and  declares 
the  contents  of  letters  he 
brought  from  the  pope  : 
coiifcquences  of  that  de- 
claration, 444,  445.  Henry 
fends  him  to  caution  the 
emprefs  Matilda  againft 
the  arts  of  Becket.  His 
accufations  againft  that 
prelate,  452,453.  condudls 
Becket  to  England,  633. 
protects  him  from  infults, 
ibid. 

Jiifcinian^  that  emperor'span- 
dedls  difcovered  during 
the  life-time  of  Henry  II. 
278.  his  code,  nov^il^^  and 
inftitutes,  279. 

^iiftitiary  of  England,  his 
fandioas  and  powers,  24.2, 
243.  as  thisomce  declined, 
thatof  the  chancellor  9:rew, 

244. 

Kelchefie)^  Richard  of,  arch- 
deacon of  Poitiers,  Hen- 
ry's embaiTadortothepope, 
445.  excommunicated  by 
Becket,  469.  piopoies  to 
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the  clergy  the  articles  and 
oatli  enjoined  by  the  King, 
576.  words  of  his,  which 
come  to  Bucket's  ears, 
601. 

K. 

Knighthood^  account  of  that 
inflitution,  247 — 266. 

Knights  ha  nerets^  what  they 
were,  264,  265. 

L. 

Language^  Englifh,  change  in 
it  after  the  comxing  in  of 
the  Normans,  344. 

Letters^  remarkable  ones, 
from  the  bilhop  of  Lifieux 
to  Becket,  378,  379,  544, 
545.  from  Becket  to  Hen- 
ry, 459.  from  the  Englifn 
clergy  to  the  pope,  461. 
from  Becket  in  anfwer  to 
that  letter,  ibid,  from  Gil- 
bert Foliot,  bilbcp  of 
London  to  Becket,  462, 
463.  (fee  alfo  544.  From 
the  pope  to  Henry,  475. 
from  Becket  to  his  agent 
at  RomxC,  481.  fiom  the 
fame  to  the  pope,  482, 
483.  fi-oiPx  Becket  to  xVIa- 
tilda,  488,  489.  from 
Henry  to  the  college  of 
cardinals,  519.  from  John 
of  Salifbury  to  Becket, 
505.  from  Becket  to  car- 
dinal Otto,  596  from 
Becket  to  the  pope,  566. 

from 
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■  from  the  CLirdinal-lep:ates 
to  tlie  pops,  462.  f>-ra 
Becket  to  the  p3p.%  586. 
fi-om  the  app-llani  EiigliiTi 
prelates  to  the  pop%  488. 
iVom  the  pop  .3  to  B.  cket, 
480.  froTn  B  ckit  to  his 
agents  at  Binever/Liim, 
500.  from  tiie  prio:s  of 
Mo:.tdicu  a  d  Sl  Peter's 
Vale  to  the  pop%  545. 
from  Becket  to  tlie  p^-p", 
/W.  to  the  bilhop  of  Oftia, 

556,  557-  f^'O'^  ^'^^  P^P- 
to  Henry,  599.  to  Bucket, 

g'bi^.  from  Bucket  to  car- 
dinal Albert  and  Gratian, 
589.  to  Becker  from  a 
fecret  frier.d,  600.  from 
B-xkct  to  o  e  of  the  le- 
gates, 604.  from  Bicket 
to  the  pope,  618.  to  the 
bifnop  of  Oftia,  619.  to 
Cardinal  Vv'iliiaPxi  of  Pavia, 
617,  619.  to  a  m\  ^  583, 

Lticejler,  Robert  de  Bellc- 
mont,  earl  of,  grand  jiifti- 
tiary  of  England,  18,  227. 
goes  from  the  ki  g  a..d 
peers  at  the  parliament  of 
Northampton,  to  demand 
of  Becket  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  mioney  with 
v/liich  he  was  charged  ;  or, 
if  he  refufed,  to  pronounce 
the  fen tence  of  the  peers 
againft  him,  405.  he  alone, 
of  all  the  nobles,  refuics 
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to  meet  t'le  nrchbifliop  of 
Cologne,  at  liis  entry  as 
embaiiador,  on  account 
of  the  excon  I  muni  cation 
whicli  til  at  prelate  lay 
ur-dir,  448,  449. 
LJieux^  the  bilhop  of,  his 
artful  advice   to  Bxket, 

.•^44- 

Literature^  fcate  of  it  in 
Ei  gla-id  in Ele:: ry  K's time, 
a  :d  before  that  rcig%  344, 

^  345- 

London^  charter  of  Henry  to 
that  city,  337,  338.  obfer- 
vatiors  upo  1  it,  3^9.  dc- 
fcription  of  the  ftate  of 
tliat  city  in  his  reign,  with 
refpecl  to  bui  Idi  n  gs,  weal  th, 
number,  mianneis,  and 
caftomiSof  the  mhabitantr, 
^c.  340. 

Loibiari^  tliat  earldom  held 
in  fief  under  Flcnrv,  27. 

L'juis  le  Jenne,  kiig  of 
Franc",  receives  hcm:-ge 
from  Henry  for  his  nd?, 
26.  concludes  a  mian  iage- 
treaty  v/ith  him  corxernirg 
ins  daugh.ter  and  Henry's 
eld ^ ft  fo.],  a:  d  invites  him 
to  Pans,  83.  inte:;ds  an 
exp :  di  tion  w  i  th  h  i  m  a  gai  n  ft: 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  9^. 
appears  and  acts  againft 
him,  when  he  attempts  \o 
poilefs  himfelf  of  Touloufe, 
97.  makes  peace,  108.  his 
queen  dying  in  child-bed, 

he 
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he  fuddenly  marries  again, 
122.  quarrels  again  with 
Henry,  127.  his  perplexed 
proceedings  in  the  affair  of 
tlie  two  anti-popes,  \vh  rrei n 
Henry  comes  to  his  relief, 
1 35.  he  treats  Henry's 
embafladors  cooiy,  har- 
bours Becket,  a^d  recom.- 
mends  him  to  the  pope, 
418,  419.  vihts  Becket  at 
SoilTons,  427.  the  difcord 
between  him.  and  Henry 
encreafes,  436.  he  has  a 
fon  born,  445.  remarkable 
words  fpoken  bv  him  con- 
cerning his  daugliter,  who 
was  married  to  Henry's 
eldefl  fop,  ibid,  he  pro- 
mjfes  to  i^apport  a  revolt 
againit  duke  Conan  in 
Bretagne,  456.  his  zeal  for 
Becket,  473.  the  occahon 
of  his  commiencirg  acftuai 
war  upon  Henry,  and  the 
firfb  operations  on  both 
iides,  484,  4S6.  treaty  of 
peace,  dv  fired  by  Henry, 
rendered  ineffectual  thro' 
offence  taken  bv  Louis, 
526.  it  is  concluded  at 
laft,  539.  Louis  prevails 
on  Becket  to  m.ake  fome 
ilibmillion  to  his  fcvereign, 
'43.  he  protects  him  fcill, 
\[\  fpitecf  ail  ^-emon^t ranees 
tr>  the  contrarv,  iCTo.  of- 
fended  that  his  daughter 
liad   not   been  crovvned 
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alorg  with  her  hufband, 

Dicy^  Richard  de,  though  he 
had  been  of  Stephen's 
party,  yet,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  integrity,  pre- 
ferred to  the  higheil  trufls 
by  Henry,  wherein  he 
proves  faithful  and  able, 
19.  joined  with  the  earl  of 
Lei  cede  r  in  the  office  of 
juftitiary,  ibid,  fent  over 
by  the  king  from  Norman- 
dy to  effect  the  eledlion  of 
Becket  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, 147.  his  inter- 
view with  Becket  at  St. 
Omers,  419.  Becket  ex- 
communicates him,  470. 
he  prevents  an  invafion, 
with  which  England  was 
threatened,  496.  empov/- 
ered  by  Henry  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Louis,  526. 

Lyftgnan^  Guy  de,  murders 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  528. 

M. 

Mali''jhn  III,  ki'g  of  Scotland, 
reft  ores  the  three  northern 
Englilb  counties  to  Henry, 
36.  does  homage  (with  a 
ftving  to  his  royal  dignity) 
for  the  fiefs  he  held  of  him, 
and  attends  his  great  coun- 
cil, 82. 

Malmjhury^  William,  of,  an 
hiftoiian,  348.  the  charac- 
ter 
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ter  he  gives  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Englifh,  162. 
Mam7\  a  number  of  freemen 
requifite  to  conflitute  one, 
269. 

Marefcbal  of  England,  his 
duties  military  and  civil, 
240.  the  word  in  its  firft 
fenfe  fignified  m after  of 
the  horfe  to  the  king,  241. 

Marefcbal^  William,  derived 
his  family  name  from  the 
office,  241. 

Matilda^  theemprefs,  mother 
to  Henry  11.  acquiefces  in 
his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  England,  without  any 
formal  renunciation,  or 
refignation  of  her  own,  2. 
her  merit  to  him  therein, 
3.  at  his  going  to  England 
ihe  ftays  in  Normandy, 
the  government  of  which 
is  confided  to  her,  3,  fhe 
does  her  utmoft  to  dilfuade 
him  from  promoting  Beck- 
et,  147.  fhe  procures,  by 
means  of  the  pope,  an 
interview  between  the 
French  king,  and  Henry, 
437,  her  deceafe,  487.  her 
character,  and  fome  ac- 
count of  her  laft  public 
adl,  the  mediation  be- 
tween her  fon  and  Becket, 
ibid. — 494. 

Meredytb^  Madoc  ap,  his 
fervices  to  Henry,  51.  his 
death,  168. 

Military  art^  was  in  many 
Vol.  II. 
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particulars  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  antient  Ro- 
m.ans,  166.  moveable  tow- 
ers and  halifite.  ufed,  ihid. 
but  the  principal  ftrength 
was  in  the  cavalry,  1^7. 
account  of  their  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive  arms.  Ob- 
fervations  thereupon,  and 
fads  relating  thereto,  168. 
173- 

Mihtia  of  the  Saxons,  to 
whatnumber  it  amounted, 
190.  law  of  Athelftan  con- 
cerning it,  ibid,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  beneficiary  te- 
nants reftrained  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  reahn^  ihid,  to 
this,  and  to  the  building 
and  repairing  of  forts  and 
caftles,  and  to  the  buildinor 
and  repairing  of  bridges, 
all  the  lands  of  the  king- 
dom were  fubjed:  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  190. 

Monajleries^  no  lefs  than  three 
hundred  built  in  England 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
I.  Stephen,  and  Henry  IF. 
354.  the  notions  and  mo- 
tiveSy  which  in  thofe  days 
contributed  to  the  increafe 
of  them.  ibid,  the  perni- 
cious eonfequences  thereof 
to  the  public  in  feveral 
refpeds,  355,  356.  whe- 
ther William  Rufus  had  a 
defign  of  refuming  their 
lands  and  poirefnons,  ibid, 

y  y  their 
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their  opulence  and  luxury, 
357,  358. 

Montmirail^  treaty  Goncluded 
there  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England^  538. 

Mont f err  at  ^  marquis  of,  afks 
one  of  Henry's  daughters 
m  marriage  for  his  fon, 
474.  procures  a  paflage  for 
the  emperor  Frederic,  in 
diftrefs,  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  Savoy,  517. 

Mortagne^  difpute  about  that 
earldom's  being  re-annex- 
ed to  the  demefne  of  Nor- 
mandy, 494. 

Mortimer^  Roger  de,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
obliged,,  after  refiftance, 
to  cede  the  caftles  they 
had  belonging  to  the 
crown,  14. 
Mortfnaijiy  356. 

N, 

Nantes^  revolutions  of  that 
earldom,  85,  86,  87,  88. 
fee  alfo  Henry  and  Geoffry 
Plant  agemt. 

Naval  Power  of  the  Englifh^ 
from  the  time  of  Alfred 
to  that  of  Henry  IL  and 
of  Richard  I.  174 — 177. 
,  Nobility^  their  attendance 
on  parliamentary  meetings 
was  coseval  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  monarchy^  226. 

Nobility  andgentry^  their  way 
,  of  living,  magnificence  in 
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buildings  and  apparel, 
modes  of  drefs  in  thofe 
times,  '^S'^,'^S9-  good  and 
bad  effe^^s  of  their  high 
fpirit,  362. 

Normandy^  the  government 
of  it  intrufted  by  Henry 
to  his  mother  during. his 
abfence,  3.  his  tranfadtions 
there  from  time  to  time, 
fee  under  Henry.  War 
between  him  and  Louis  in 
the  Norman  territories, 
484,  485.  He  ereds 
flrong  fortifications  along 
the  frontiers,  558. 

Normans.,  their  charadler  and 
that  of  the  Englifh  com- 
pared, according  to  Wil- 
liam of  MalmH^ury,  153, 
154.  obfervations  there- 
upon, 162 — 166. 

Northampton.,  great  council 
held  there,  398. 

Norwich^  bifhopof,  publifhes 
Becket's  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft  the 
earl  of  Chefter,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  King's  pro- 
hibition, 576. 

O. 

Otto.,  cardinal,  legate  in 
Becket's  affair,  his  fpeech 
at  taking  leave  of  the  king^ 
together  v.ith  the  King's 
anfwer,  and  reply  of  the 
legates,  5  2 1  .his  queftion  to 
Becket, 
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'  Becket,  and  ihe  anfwer 
523- 

Oxford  univerfity,  ftate  of  it 
in  thofe  times,  352. 

P. 

Palatine^  fome  earldonns  why 
made  fo  ?  233.  the  jurif- 
diclion  enjoyed  by  fuch, 
ihid. 

Paris ^  Henry  invited  thither 
by  Louis  lejeune,  90.  it's 
univerfity,  351.  Quota- 
tion from  a  late  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  365. 

Parliament^  enquiry  into  the 
flateandconftituent  mem- 
bers of  it  in  thofe  times, 

293- 

Pafchal  III,  a  fecond  anti- 
pope  fet  up  againft  Alex- 
ander, 420.  crowns  the 
emperor  Frederic,  462. 

Pavia^  the  council  held 
there,  117. 

Pavia^  William  of,  appoint- 
ed legate  in  Becket'saffair, 
475.  arrives  in  France, 
501.  his  letter  to  Becket, 
and  the  latter's  anfwer, 
501,  he  and  his  col- 
league have  a  conference 
with  him,  504.  they  re- 
port to  the  pope  the  obfta- 
cles  they  met  with,  and  the 
fmall  fuccefsof  their  com- 
mi (lion,  504^ — 508.  Beck- 
et*s  letter  of  thanks  to 
him,  619. 
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Peerage^  the  number  thereof 
in  thofe  times  not  exadly 
afcertainable,  363. 

Pembroke^  Roger  de  Clare, 
earl  of,  polfelTes  Cardi- 
ganfhire,  150. 

Penalties^  extended  to  the 
innocent  kindred  of  of- 
fenders, remarks  thereon, 

^433.  572—575. 

Penance^  a  particular  one  en- 
joined to  foldiers  at  a  fynod 
m  Wm.  the  Conqueror's 
time,  265. 

People  of  England,  no  cer- 
.  tain  eftimateof  theirnum- 
ber  in  this  reign,  362.  the 
country  was  then  more 
populous,  in  proportion  to 
the  metropolis  or  other 
principal  cities,  than  at 
prefent,  363. 

Peter-pence^  the  payment  of 
them  ftopt  by  Henry,  433. 
fee  alfo479, — 572. 

Popery^  its  principles  tend  to 
incroach  on  the  civil  au- 
thority, 366.  the  ob- 
ftacle  Henry  met  with  in 
redrefling  the  grievances 
arifmg  from  thefe  princi  , 
pies,  368,  ^r. 

Primogeniture^  right  of,  when 
introduced  in  feudal  fuc 
ceflions,  220. 

Prifag€y  what  ?  320. 

R. 

Raymond^  earl  of  Touloufe, 
Y  y  2  perfuades 
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peiTuades  Louis  le  Jeune 
to  ii.terpofe  in  his  favour 
againft  Henry's  preten- 
fions,  loo. 

Regal poner^  in  Ergland,  the 
nature  of  it  in  thofe  times, 
great  prerogatives  and 
great  influence  belonging 
to  the  crowr,  307 — 309. 
wealth  of  the  crown,  309, 
3:57.  of  what  the  royal 
revenues  in  thofe  times 
confided,  ihid. 

Reliefs,  203,  210,  224,  228. 

Rheirns^  council  of,  Becket 
and  other  bifhops  go  thi- 
ther, 370.  acls  of  that 
council,  372. 

Rofamond,  Henry's  mifirefs, 
the  true  part  of  her  hiflory 
diilinguifhed  from  the  fa- 
bulous, 160,  161, 

Rouen^  archbifhop  of,  joined 
with  Matilda  in  the  me- 
diation between  Hen.  and 
Becket,  494.  empowered 
by  Henry  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Louis  526. 
endeavours  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  Kirg 
and  Becker,  563.  comi- 
milTicn  fent  to  him  by  the 
pope,  5S6.  Henry's  let- 
ter to  him,  603.  he  and 
his  collegue  fucceed  at  kal 
in  bri  gi.  g  about  the  re- 
conciiiaiio  609. 
S. 

St.  Clare^  Hubert  de,  gover- 
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nor  of  Colcheflier-caflle, 
receives  in  his  own  breafl 
an  arrow,  levelled  at  the 
Kirg,  and  expiring,  re- 
commends his  daughter 
to  the  protedlion  of  that 
prirce,  13. 

Sahfbury^  the  earl  of,  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  as  his 
general  in  Aquitain  526. 
is  treacheroufly  murdered 
on  his  return  from  %  pilr 
grimage,  528. 

Sal i four the  bifhop  of,  fuf- 
pended  by  Becket,  460. 
appeals  to  the  pope,  as  do 
alfo  the  other  bifliops,  ib, 
he  is  excommunicated, 
548.  a  fecond  time,  623. 
goes  to  the  King,  638. 

Salijhury,  John  of,  account 
of  his  writings  and  cha- 
racter, 350.  fee  Becket  and 
Letters. 

Scutage^  a  pecuniary  commu- 
tation for  perfonal  military 
fervice,  no,   145,  198, 

Sea-fight,  an  account  of  one 
in  that  age,  173. 

Senefchal,  nature  and  extent 
of  that  office  in  England 
at  different  periods,  241, 

SeneJ'chal  of  France,  Henry 
invefhed  with  that  dignity, 
90.  he  and  the  family  of 
Arjou  deprived  of  it  by 
Louis,  436.  "who  reftores 
it  again,  542.  Flenry's 
fon. 
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.  fon,  as  carl  of  Anjou,  ads 
in  that  quality,  557. 

Sheriffs^  or  vifcounts,  236. 
their  functions,  ibid,  how- 
appointed,  ih.  earls  fome- 
times  made  fheriffs  intheir 
own  counties,  237.ilieriffs 
colledled  the  King's  rents, 
312—318. 

Ships ^  thofe  of  war,  were  all 
galleys,  173.  King  x\lfred 
had  built  fbme  upon  a  new 
model,  175.  defcription 
of  theie,  ibid,  remarks  on 
what  is  faid  of  ih^  fleet  of 
Edgar,  175,  179.  the 
Cinque-ports,  and  other 
towns,  obliged  to  provide 
fhips,  182.  veffels  of  trade, 
and  bufTes,  183,  184. 
laws  concerning  wrecks, 
188,  189,  the  felling  to 
foreigners  any  Englifh 
(hip,  or  drawing  away 
any  feamen  into  foreign 
fervice,  forbidden,  under 
the  highefh  penalties  to  the 
buyer  and  feller,  189. 

Stjneon  of  Durham,  an  hifto- 

^  lian,  348. 

Socage  and  foc-men,  268. 
th^y  held  their  land  by 
free  fervice,  and  were 
freemen,  ibid.  269.  all  te- 
nures turned  in  latter  times 
into  common  focage,  270. 

Stephen.^  King,  his  death  con- 
duced to  the  peace  of 
England,  i. 
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T, 

Tallage^  on  what  lands  it  was 
laid,  324.  falHng  heavy  on 
polTefTors  of  alodial  eftates, 
it  made  many  covet  feudal 
tenures,  224. 

Tenure^  {t^  Feudal  confiitution. 

Thanes  and  Thane-lands, 
what  ?  201. 

Theobald.,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, inftrumental  in 
preferving  the  peace  of 
the  realm  till  Henry  arriv- 
ed, 3.  trec»ted  by  the  king 
with  great  regard,  20.  his 
charadter,  and  condud  in 
public  affairs,  ibid,  his 
affedionate  letter  to  the 
king,  and  his  death,  141. 

Tilts  and  tournaments,  their 
origin,  and  ufe,  171,  173^ 

Toulonfe^  Henry's  pretenfions 
to  that  earldom  in  right 
of  his  qtieen,  and  his  pror 
fecution  thereof,  96,  ^c, 
fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  that 
country,  106. 

Trade the  early  encourage- 
ment  given  to  it,  184, 
ftate  of  it  in  thofe  days, 
ibid. — 187. 

Tyttings^  fee  Counties, 

V. 

Valencia  and  Murcia^  Maho-* 
metan  king  of,  fends  an 
embafiy  and  prefents  to 
Henry,  140. 

Vavafor^ 
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Vavafo)\  meaning  of  the 
word,  191. 

Vi6lor^  anti  pope,  fee  Alex- 
ander. His  death,  420. 

Villeins  and  bondmen,  ac- 
count of  them  in  thofe 
times,  270,  277.  laws 
concerning  them  ;  modes 
of  infranchifement,  ibid. 

Vijcount^  what  it  antiently 
fignified,  23^.  powers  of 
the  office.  How  held  in 
thofe  times,  236,  238. 

Vivian^  the  pope's  nuncio,  at 
Henry's  requeft,  returns 
back,  and  tries  to  bring 
Becket  to  comply,  but  in 
vain,  565.  is  difgufted 
alfo  with  Henry,  568. 
goes  back  to  Italy,  570. 
his  final  exhortation  to 
Henry,  571. 

W. 

IVardjhip^  its  origin,  204. 
how  far  refigned  by  Henry 

I.  ibid,  how  exercifed, 
efpecially  with  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  females, 
207.  i3c.  profit  from  it  to 
the  crown,  318. 

Welch^  abridged  hiflory  of 
that  people  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans  out  of 
Britain  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  37,  68,  74.  Hen. 

II.  fe::ds  fome  Flemifh 
mercenaries  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  Pembrokefhire. 
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At  the  inftigation  of  feme 
of  the  lelTer  princes  in 
Wales,  he  determines  to 
make  war  againft  Owen 
Gwyneth,  king  of  North 
Wales,  75,  79,  honour-, 
able  peace,  obtained  by  it, 
which  eflablifhes  the  fove- 
reignty  of  England  over 
all  Wales,  80,  81.  new 
commotions  in  S.  Wales, 
how  compofed  151,  152. 

'  a  new  rebellion  in  South 
Wales,  whichfoonbecomes 
general,438,439.  oppofed 
by  Henry  unfuccefsfully, 
440,  444.  Ruthlan  caftle 
and  Preftatyn  are  taken  by 
Owen  Gwyneth  and  Re^s 
ap  GryfFyth,  which  makes 
them  mafters  of  Flintfhire, 
535.  536-  all  tl^e  Welch 
princes  offer  aid  to  the 
king  of  France  againft 
Henry,  534. 

William  of  Ip-res^  together 
with  all  the  foreign  troops 
obliged  to  leave  England, 
6.  ends  his  days  as  a  monk 
8. 

IVilliam  the  Lion,  king  of 
Scotland,  fent  ambaiTadors 
to  Louis,  with  offers  of  a 
confederacy  againft  Hen- 
ry, 534.  defires  to  regain 
Northumberland,  535. 

Winchejler^  how  confiderabic 
a  city  in  antient  times, 

Wincheficry 
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Winchefter^  the  bifhop  of, 
goes  abroad  without  his 
fovercign's  permilTion,  25. 
at  his  return,  difabled  by 
Henry  fronn  molefting  his 
government,  but  fufFered 
to  livequietly  inhisbifhop- 
rick,  ihid.  reafons  why  he 
did  not  put  hinifelf  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
fadlion  in  Becket's  affair, 
389.  his  opinion  at  North- 
ampton about  the  account 
demanded  of  Becket,  and 
about  refigning  his  arch- 
bifhopric,  399.  his  excufe 
why  he  would  not  appeal 
to  the  pope  in  behalf  of  the 
bifhop  of  London,  554. 
becomes  at  lafl  feebly  ac- 
tive in  Becket's  fadion, 
555.  refufes  to  take  the 
oath  enjoined  by  the  kiag, 
and  is  followed  therein  by 
the  refl  of  the  clergy, 

576. 
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IVorcefter^  bifhop  of,  prevail- 
ed upon,  by  Becket's  flat- 
tery, to  attempt  carrying 
to  England  the  pope's 
mandate  in  hisbehalf,598. 

Y. 

Teomayiry^  196. 
Tork^  archbifhop  of,  his 
fpeech  before  the  pope,  as 
the  King's  embailador, 
42  3. Henry  defignsto  have 
his  fon  crowned  by  him, 
583.  the  right  of  the  arch- 
bifhop of  York  to  do  this 
adt,  flated,  583,  584, 
he  accordingly  performs 
the  coronation,  595.  is 
fufpended  for  it  by  the 
pope,  though  authorized 
to  do  it  by  that  pontiff 
himfelf,  623.  the  proceed- 
ings with  this  prelate,  not 
commited  to  Becket,  but 
referved  by  the  pope  to 
himfelf,  628. 
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